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THREE ACCOUNTS OF THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE DORRILL AND THE 
MOCHA, 1697 


In the year 1696 the East India Company’s ship Mocha (Captam Leonard Edgeumbe) 
sailed from Bombay for China The Captam was disliked by his crew and, apparently, 
was forced to take whatever men he could get to fill up vacancies At any rate sixteen of 
the new hands were old pirates, who had beentrapped by the natives, but had made their 
escape Whilst im captivity they had unsuccessfully appealed to the President to effect 
their release and, being received on board a Company’s ship, they saw an opportunity for 
revenge When off Achin, on the 18th June, at their mstigation the crew mutimied, 
murdered Captam Edgcumbe and set the loyal members of the crew adrift m a boat, in 
which after much difficulty they got to shore The pirates renamed the ship the Resolution 
and, elected Ralph Stout their Captam Touching at the Nicobars, they picked up one 
Robert Culliford and his associates Culliford had run away with another Company’s ship, 
the Josiah Ketch, and going ashore to plunder the natives, the Armourer and other loyal 
wmombers of the crew had recovered the ship and made off When the pirates reached the 
Maldives, Stout attempted to desert, was caught by his comrades and murdered His 
successor was Culhford In July 1697 Culliford came up with the Company’s ship Dornll 
(Captain Samucl Hyde) We have three accounts of the fight one by Captain Wilham 
Willock, a prisoner on board the pirate, which is interesting as showing the absence of 
discrpline on. board a pirate ship, and the difficulty their captams had im persuading the 
men to fight when they met with a tough customer , another by William Soame, apparently 
the Company’s Agent at Achin, which is probably Captain Hyde’s account, and a third 
by Messrs Solomon Lloyd and William Reynolds, who appear to have been Supercargoes 
on the Dorrill 

Captam Hyde had his colours nailed 10 the mast It will be remembered that 
Captain Wright, when the Caesar was attacked, had his ensign sewed to the ensign staff 
(see ante, Vol XLVIII, p 205) The distribution of money amongst his crew during the 
fight, and not the tot of rum of which one reads m piratical and naval romance, was the 
ordinary method of encouragement adopted by the captam of a Company’s ship 
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The pirates hoisted a broad red pendant, e, a Commodore’s flag, the day before the 
engagement This must not be confused with the bloody flag, for it signified merely that 
the Captain of the Mocha claimed superiority to the Captain of the Dorrall, erther as his 
senior or as commanding a ship-of-war, and was therefore a ruse to get the Captain of the 
Dornll to go on board him = The use of pieces of glass, broken teapots, chains, stones, etc 
by the pirates to load their guns was probably due to want of shot They suffered very 
shghtly m the fight, but were frightened of losing a mast and being disabled, and so drew 
off 


THREE ACCOUNTS OF THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE SHIP DORRILL, CaApraIN SamurL Hype, 
AND THE PIRATE SHIP MOCHA, CAPTAIN ROBERT CULLIFORD, ON THE 9TH JULY 1697, 
IN THE SrRarts oF Maracca 


] 


A narratwe about the Mocha Frigatt, written by William Wellock,™ a prisoner aboard them 
eleven months 


“About the latter end of June [July] they [the pirates] mett with an Kurope ship 
near to Pullo Verero 72 They came up with her and hailed her, the ship’s name J do not 
remember They said her Commander was Captam Hide newly come from Europe Hell 
was never in greater confusion than was then aboard, some for hoysing Hrench colours, some 
for fighting under no colours, some for not fighting att all, some for mmuing him aboard 
without firemg a gunn The Captain laid down his charge because of the confusion, then 
about ship they must goe to chuse another Captam All this while they were within 
speech of one another, soe that the other ship might hear what they said , but about they 
went and the English ship made the best of her way from them, but at length they conoluded 
to fight and the Captain resumed his place againe Then about they went after her agaimo. 


The day before they had layd close by one another within gunn shott, so they saw what 
they were and provided accordingly In the morning about 9 o’clock they came up with 
her againe They came close up to her on her weather quarter s0 that they could call 
to them and asked them what they would have They answered Money they wanted and 
Money they would have Its well, said they, for you may come and take it So they gave 
a cheer and went all hands, I suppose, to their quarters The Pirate first fired his two fore- 
chase gunns into her, but before they had fired another they had recerved both his broad- 
sides, for he took care to work his ship to the best advantage, and had then, I think, about 
30 guns mounted and they were as good as the Pirate’s gunns = They had not passed above 
three or four broadsides, I could see the pirates disheartencd Said they, We shall gett 
nothinge here but broaken boanes, and uf we lose a mast where shall wo gett others They 
had then received a shott in their foremast, a six-pounder, which had gone right through 
the heart of it Says the Captam, We have enough of it to fetch to windward of him Lett 
us goe about ship for he lyes by for us, and soe he did Says one, You may put her about 
yourself and you will, for ’ll fight no more Nor I, says another, Nor I, Nor L, was the 
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Tl Master of the Satisfaction, taken by two pirate ships (one under Hnghsh and tho other undor 
apparently Muhammadan colours) off Ceylon, January, 1697, and roleased 22nd Doc ember, 1697 


72 Pulo Barahla, an island off the N E coast of Sumatra, known as Pulo Verora m tho 17th contury. 
—F'n 
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ery So they lett fall their Mamesaile and foresaile and stood away fiom hun The 
English ship sett her sailes also and stood away her course to the Eastward ” 


[Colomal Office Records, 323 2 123 vin Indra Office Records, OC 6473 & 6484 ] 
2 


Letter fiom Wilham Soame to the Honble Nath Higginson’Hsq and Council at Fort St George 
dated Achen 11 August 1697 


Since my accompanying of the 3lst July arrived here [Achin] Capt Samuel Hyde 
m ship Dorr! the 8th mstant, giving account that the 7th of July, the day after having 
been. foiced to 11de fifteen days off of Dyamond Pomt [N Sumatra] he spied a saile to wind- 
ward, bearmg down upon him, which coming up undei his quarter and giving a Levitt 1% 
with the Musick of trumpets, hoboys and dium, diopt asteine without haling 01 anything of 
parley, but keepmg company all the night, next day seem d inclined to withdraw (by barmg 
away sometime before the wind) till July the 9th m sight of Pulla Vaiera, springing then 
Lutt [bimgme thew ship’s head close: to the wind] and halimg each other, said their 
ships name was the Resolution?! Capt Robeit Collifer Commander, bound also fo1 
China afte. which the Boatswam of the WDorrill demanding the reason of theu 
suspitious working, they answered, Don’t you know us to be the Mocha? Wee want 
neither you nou your ship, but your monev we will have, whereunto Capt Hyde rephed 
that if they had it [it] should he out of the mussels of his guns, and bid them come 
up fairly alongside and take 1t 
Thereupon the engagement began and lasted from about 11 o'clock till past 2 after- 
noone, when the Mocha wheeled off and left them Those who have since dyed of their 
wounds at sea were James Smith, Capt Hyde’s Cheife Mate, Andrew Mille1, Barber, 
Geoige Mopp, Servant to the Gunner, and Thomas Matthews, Servant to the Boatswaine 
Those who contmue dangeiously wounded are John Amos, who lost one of his legs, and 
‘tiy feared one of John Blakes must be cutt off Their volleys of small shott were 
small and thick, and allmost incessani, a» bemg eastiaordimarily manned, and keeping 
one constantly at topmast head, looking out as supposed im expectation of their 


assoc1ater 

The damages Capt Hyde's ship received, were loss of her sprit sail and yard, several 
shott between Decks, breaking one of he. mam Beames, a shott into her Bread Roome, 
damagmg most of her Bread, and one or two between wind and water, and most of her 
1iggmg cult The Dogge [? Dogs or Day] before engagement they put out the King’s 
Jack, a broad red pennant and Merchant Colours,7? but fought under none 


After the engagement Capt Hyde try’de ten days fo1 Malacca, but contrary winds 
and currents caried him over to the Simbelon [Sembilan] Islands on the Hastern Shoare, 
trom whence, whilst taking m a longboat load of wate1, which they stood in great need 
of, a sail to windward appeared making .owards them, probably the Mocha’s Associate, 
but mght coming on and steermg their couse that way, happily lost sight before 
morning 
IS 


73 A flourish 
74 See Deposition of Adam Baldudgoe for anothe: Resolution It appears fiom Kudds tial that the 


Mocha was venamed Resoluhon by the Pirates (State Trials XIV, 153) % The red ensign 
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Iam of opmion that Capt Hyde is torced to relinquish all thought of proceeding fox 
Chia, and if can reasonably accommodate busmess of the cargoe here, will procecd no 
farther, hemg with [@ what] offers at present from 

Your Honows &¢ obedient Servant 
WILLIAM SOAME * 
[ India Ofpee Factory Records, sort SE George, Vol 33 | 











3 
Letter from Solomon Lloyd?® and Wilhkam Reynolds lo his & teellency Su John Gaye ke 
Freghters of shyp Doriill, dated Achin, 28 fugusl 1097 


‘¢ Right Honourable Si and most respected Sirs, 

These tiuly 1epresenteth a scheem of what mustoitune has befell us as we woe gome 
thiough the sireights of Malacca, m pe1suance to oul pretended voyage, eral, We dnesday 
the 7th July, 5 o’clock mornmg we espied a ship to windwaiid, as soon as was well light 
perceived hei to bare downupon us Wee thought at first she had been a Ditchman bound 
for Atcheen 01 Bengall, when perceived she had no Gallerys,” did then suppose her to be 
what after, 10 our dreadful so1iow, found her Wee gotd our shap im the best posture of 
defence that suddam emergent necessity would permitt Wee kept good looking out, 
expecting to see an Island called Pullo Verello [Pulo Barahla}, but as then saw it not 


About 8 of the clock the ship came up fauely within shott Saw om room of our 
Gallerys there was large sally poits, meach of which was a large gunn, scemed to be brags 
Her tafferill was hkewise taken downe Wee having done what possibly could to prepare 
ourselves, fearmg might be suddenly sett on, ordered our people to then respective stations 
for action Wee now howted ow colouts = The Captaim commanded to naile ow Knsigne 
to the staff in sight of the emmuie, which was immediately done As they percerved 
wee hoisted our colows they hoisted thens, with the Union Jack, and let fly a broad red 
Pendant at their mamtopmast head 


The Pirate being now in little more than half Pistol] shott from us, wee could diseerne 
abundance of men who went aft to the Quarter Deck, which as wee suppose wan to 
consult They stood as we stood, but wee spoke nether to othe: Att noone it fell 
calme, so that [wee] were affaid should by the sea have been hove on one another Att 
1 a clock sprang up a gale The Pirate kept as wee kept Att 3a clock the villain backt her 
sailes and they went from us Wee kept close halled, having a contrary wind for Mallacca. 
When the Pirate was about 7 miles distant tackt and stood atter us Att 6 that evenmy 
saw the lookt for island, and the Pirate came up with us on our starboardside within shott 
Wee see he kept a man at each topmast head, lookmeg out till 1 was darke, then he halled 
a little from us, but kept us company all might 


At 8m the morning he drew near us, but wee had tame to mounb our other four guns 
that were in hold, and now wee were m the best posture of clefence could desire, He 


% Lloyd was at Pulo Condore m 1703 when the Macassar soldiers, who had boon detamed after therm 
three years’ agreement was ended, hy tho Agent, Allan Catchpole, mutimed and mindercd wll the 
Enghsh they could get hold of 

7 These had, no doubt, been 1emoxed, m order to facilitate tho we 


rkmg of the Jig guns on the poop, 
so that 16 was easy to see she was a fighting ship of some land o1 other 
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chawing near us and seeing that uf [wee] would, [wee] could not gett trom him, he far out- 
sailing us by or large [m one duection or another], the Captam resolved to see what the 
logue would doe, soe ordered to hand [furl] all our small sailes and furled our mamegaile 
He, seeing this, did the like, and as [he] drew near us beat a drum and sounded trumpets, 
and then hailed us four times before wee answered him 








At last 1b was thought fitt to know what he would say, soe the Boatswaine spoke to 
hin.as was ordered, which was that wee camefrom London Then he enquired whether peace 
or wai with France Our answer, there was an untversall peace through Europe, att which 
they paused and then said, ‘ That’s well’ He further enquired if had touched at Attcheen 
Wee said a boat came off to us, but [wee] came not near it by severall leagues Further 
he enquired our Captain’s name and whithe. wee were hound Wee answered to 
Mallacca They too and [would have] had the Captain gone aboard to dimk a glass of 
wine Wee said that would see one anotherat Mallacca Then he called to lye by and he 
would come aboard us Our answet was ag before, saying it was late7™> He said, true, 
it was for China, and enquired whether should tonch at the Water Islands [Pulo Ondaun, 
oft Malacca] Wee said should Then said he, So shall wee After he had asked us all 
these questions wee desired to know from whence he was He said from London, their 
Captam name Collyford, the ship named the Resolution, bound for Chma. This 
Collyford had been Gunners Mate at Bombay, and afte: runaway with the Ketch 79 


Thus past the 8th July Fiiday the 9th do ,he bemg some distance from us, About 
Zanhom after 10 came up with us Then it giew calme Wee could discerne a fellow on 
the Quaiter Deck wearmg a sword As he diew near, this Hellish Imp cried, Strike you 
doggs, which [wee] perceived was not by a general consent for he was called away Our 
Boatswame m a fury run upon the poop, unknown to the Captam, and answered that 
wee would strike to noe such doggs as he, tellang him the rogue Every* and his accomplices 
were all hanged The Captam was angry that he spake without order, then, ordered 
to haile him and askt what was his 1eason to dogg us One stcpt forward on the forecastle, 
beckoned with his hand and said, Gentlemen, wee want not your ship nol men, but 
money Wee told them had none for them but bid them come up alongside and take 16 as 
could gett 1+ Then a parcell of bloodhound rogues clasht then cutlashes and said they 
would have itt or our hearts blood, saying, ‘What doe you not know us to be the Moca?' 
Our answer was Yes, Yes Thercon they gave a great shout and so they all went out of 
sight and wee to our quarters They were gomg to hoist colours but the ensigne halhards 
broke, which our people perceiving gave a great shout, so they Jett them alone 


As soon as they could brmg their chase guuns to hear, fired upon us and soe kept on 
our quaiter Ow gunns would not beai ma small space ,®! but as soon as did hap, gave them 
betier than [the pirates] did like His second shott cariied away our spritt saile yard 
About } an hour after 01 more he came up alongside and soc wee powered inupon him and 
contmued, some time broadsides and sometimes three or four gunns as opportunity present- 
ed and could bring themto doe best se.vice He was gomg to lay us athwart the hawse, but 

% That is, they were late m makmg the Chma voyage and therefore could not afford any delay 

9 The Jonah keteh, 

The notorious pirate Henry Every 

81 “ Ina small space ” means “‘for a short space of tyme ” 
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by God’s providence Captam Hide frustiated his wtent by powmg a broadside into bin, 
which made him give back and goe asteine, where he lav and paused without fireing, then 
im a small space fired one gunn The shott came i at oul round house ee without 
damage to any person, after which he filled and bore away, and when was about 4 mile off 
fired a gunn to leeward, which wee answered by another to windward = About an hou after 
he tackt and came up with us agaime Wee made noe sale, but lay by to reeenve him, but 
he kept aloof off The distance att most im all out frreme was never more than two ships 


I » i c 7 
length, the time of out engagement was from } an hour atte [1] till about dafternoon 
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When [wee] came to see what damage [wee] had sustamed found our Cheife Mate, 
Mr Smith, wounded in the legg, close by the knee, with a splinter or prec ot chaie, 
which cannot well be told, ow Barber had two of hw fingers shott offas was spunging 
one of our guuns, the Gunuer’s boy had his legg shott off in the waste John Aimos, 
Quartermaster, had his leg shott off{ while] at the hclme the Boatswainc s boy (a lad of 
13 years old) was shott im the thigh, which went through and splintered bis hone, the 
Armore: Jos Osbourne in the round house wounded by a splinter just in the temple the 
Captams boy on the Quarter Deck a small shott ratsed his scull through his cap and was 
the first person wounded and att the first onsctt Wie Reynolds s boy tad the brim ot 
his hatt 1 shott off and his forefinge: splintered very sorely John Blake turner, the 
flesh of his Jegg and calfe a gieat pait shott away 


Our ships damage 1s the Mizentopmast shott close by the cap and it was a iiiragh 
stood soe long and did not fall in the rogues sight Our ngging shott that had but one 
running iope left clear, our maimshiouds three on one side, two on the other cutt im two 
Our mameyard ten feet from the mast by ashott cult 8 inches deep, our foretopmast 
backstays shott away, a gieat shottim the roundhouse, ove on the Quarter Deck amd tive 
of the roundhouse shott came on the said deck, severall m the steandge betwixt decks 
and inthe forecastle, two m the bread room which caused us to make much water ane 
damaged the greatest part of our bread They dismounted one of ow gins in the 
roundhouse, two im, the steaiidge, two in the waste, one in the forecastle with abundanes 
moie damage which may scem tedious to rehearse 


Ther small shott were most Tinn and Tuthenage [fudencyd, spelbor] They fired 
pieces of glass-bottles, do teapots, chams, stones and what not, which were found on 
our decks We could observe abundance of great shott to have passed through the 
rogues foresaile, and our hopeis have done that to him. which [Wil] make him shun having 
to do with any Europe®? ship agaime Att might wee pereerved: kept close then lights, 
Wee did. the like andlay by In the mornime they were as far off as Lwee} could cliseerny 
upon deck Wee sent up to sec how they stood, which was night with us du the ight 
wee knotted our mgging and m the morning made all hast to repare oul caniages 


Om men, seemg they stood after us, [wee] could perceive them countiuieny 
be dejected Wee cheared them what wee could, and, for then encoura 
Captam and wee of our proper money did give them, to every man and boy, three 
dollars each, which animated them, and promised to give them as much moe if engaged 
agame, and did in your Excellency’s name assure them that if [wee] took the lips: for 


‘on LO 
goiment the 


§2 
As distinguished from a, ‘ country ’ on coasting vessel of the Hast —-I'p 
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every prisoner five pounds and besides a gratuity from the Gentlemen Employers. Wee 
read the King’s Proclamation®’ about Every &¢ and the Right Honble Company’s.*4 


About 9 o’clock the 10th July wee perceived the rogue made from us, soe wee gave the 
Almighty our most condigne thanks for his mercy that delivered us not to the worst of our 
enimies, for truly he [the pirate] was very strong, having at least an hundred Europeans 
on board, 34 gunns mounted, besides 10 pattererers®> and 2 small mortars mn the head , 
his lower tier, some of them, as wee judged, sixteen and eighteen pounders Wee lay as 
near our course as could, and next day saw land on our starboard side which was the 
Maine[Land] Kept on our way 


The 12th July dyed the Boatswaime’s boy, George Mopp, m the morning Fnday 
the 16th do m the evening dyed the Gunner’s boy Thomas Matthews Sunday the 18th 
at anchor two leagues from the Pullo Sumbelong [Pulo Sembilan] Islands dyed the Barber 
Andrew Millcr ‘Do the 3lst dyed the Cherzfe Mate Mr John Smith The other two are 
yet in a very deplorable condition and wee are ashore here to refresh them - The 
Chinese further report the Mocco was at the Maldives and creaned [careened] , there 
they gave an end to the life of their commanding rogue Stout, who they murthered for 


attempting to run away” 


SoLtomon Lroyp 


Wm REYNOLDS 
Atcheen, the 28th August 1697 


[ India Office Records,O C 6430 ] 


XVI 
CAPTAIN KIDD’S FIGHT WITH TWO PORTUGUESE SHIPS 
PORTUGUESE REPULSED BY ARABS, 1697 


When the English Government decided to assist the Hast India Company in the 
suppression of piracy, 1t had no shrps-of-war to spare and was glad to accept the offer of 
Lord Bellamont, Governor of New York, to send out one equipped by a kind of private 
company As most of the pirates to be dealt with were equipped from New England, 
ib was supposed that Lord Bellamont would be able to find a captam who would have 
means of obtainmg much useful nformation to assist him in his task, and so, xf not to set 
a thicf 10 catch thieves, at any 1ate to send a man well informed as to the ways of the 
ihieves The fact that such a man might turn thief himself was either ignored or 
supposed to be discounted by giving him forty shares in the undertaking 

Lord Bellamont chose Captaim William Kidd, a man who, as far as is known, had a 
plevious good reputation He received two commissions from the Crown, one dated 
llth December 1695 as a privateer against the French, the other dated 26th January 1695-6 
enabling him to take pirates wheiover he found them He left England early in 1696 and, 
after strengthening his crew in New England, sailed for the Cape What his orginal 





83 Dated 17th July 1696 
84 Dated 22nd July 1696 [NB—The King’s Proclamation offered £500, and the Company’s 


Rg 4,000, to whoever should seize Every Home Mrsc, vol 36, pp 191, 193] 
85 Pattararo, pediero, a small gun —Ep 
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intentions were 1s unknown, but before he reached the Cape he fell in with a squadron 
under Commodore Thomas Warren, his behaviour to whom was sufheientl, truculent to 
excite suspicion, though his commussion prevented that officer from interfermg with him 
In April 1697 he arrived at the Island of Johanna, one of the Comoro group, which was 
a well-known halting place for the Company’s ships There he fell in with some of the 
latter and behaved m such a way that they expected him to attack them and took all 
necessary precautions Apparently he was afraid to do this and they went on their way 
unmolested From Madagascar he went to the Red Sea with the intention of attacking 
the pilgrim ships, and in August came up with the fleet, but was frightened off by the 
convoy Next, sailing down the Indian Coast, he took various native vessels, some of which 
were commanded by Englishmen, one of whom—Captam Parker— he kept on board for 
some time as a kind of pilot Bemg attacked by two Portuguese ships-of war, he crippled 
the smaller and better sailer and showed his heels to the other This does not look like 
courage on his part, but 1t does not prove cowardice, for, even if he had fought and beaten 
the bigger ship, he must have suffered some loss without any prospect of booty which was 
contrary to pirate custom 

After eluding the Company's cruisers which were now on the look out for him, and 
refittmg his ship, he renewed his watch onthe coast for a rich native vessel, and, early 
in 1698, took the Quedak Merchant, commanded by Captain John Wright, with a catgo worth 
£20,000 He gave back to Captain Wright all his personal property as it wan thought, 
a reward for making no resistance With this capture Kidd appears to have been 
satisfied He sailed to Madagascar, where he arrived in, May There he amet the pirate 
Culliford, to whom some ninety of his men deserted At last, thinking his own ship, 
the Adventure Galley, unfit for the homeward journey he transferred. to the Quedah 
Merchant and sailed for America 


Arriving in Boston m 1699 he assumed all the airs of Innocence, but the outcry 
against him was too strong He was arrested and sent to England, tried for piracy 
and murder, and bemg convicted was, on the 24th May 1701, hanged at Kxeoution Dock, 


So far as is known he had never actually attacked English or Muropean ships and 
never flown any kind of piratical flag, though of course his commussion entitled him to 
fly the broad red pendant He justafied his attacks on native vessel 
that they carried French passes Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton maintams that he had 
been set an impossible task in which he naturally failed, that the allegod murder of his 
quartermaster was probably an act necessitated by the requirements of discipline and that 
no conclusive evidence of piracy was produced at his trial 14 8 certain that his defence 
was badly conducted, that evidence m his favour wag willully suppressed, and that 
the witnesses against him were absolutely untrustworthy, but L doubs whothor there 
was any actual muscarriage of justice Ho appears to have been an excollont seaman 
and arigid disciplnanan His biggest capture, the Quedah M erchant, was not one 
that would have satisfied a pirate like Every, and the fuct that 1 was his biggest 
suggests that the stories of his buried treasures have absolutely no foundat lon 


The concluding portion of the letter describing Kidd’s fight with the Portugese “deals 
with a fight between the Portuguese and the Arabs It shows that whilst individual 


Portuguese may have mamtained the national rc 
putation, the Portuguese seamen had 
as a body, fallen beneath contempt : —— 


8 oon the ground 
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Letter from Thomas Patile’® to the Council at Surat, dated Carwar, 22 September 1697 


‘“ Honble Sir, 

“These are to acquamt you what lately happened here The 3rd instant came mto 
this Cove Captam William Kidd in the Adventure Galley He has on board 140 well men 
and 36 guns “Tus the same man-of-war that the Honble Company’s ships’? met coming 
out He says he hath been at the Mohelas,®* Madagascar and several other places to look 
for pirates, but yet hath not met with any, and nowis come on the Coast for the same 
purpose Smce which came to the Factory two of his men, who mform us they have 
taken an English vessel off of Bombay and that they have got the Commander®? on board 
a prisoner They took out of her about 100 lbs of gold, some rice and raisms They’re 
[sec] gomg to Mocho was with full mtent to take the Surat ships, had not the Convoys 
prevented them They imtend to take Abdull Gophore’s®® ship, either in the Cove or 
watch for her as she goes out If they do *twill cause abundance of trouble [with the 
VMubammadan Government | 


The men say the ship 1s very leaky and rotten, so that they intend to take for thei 
use the first good ship they meet with We believe he intends to he oft here and watch 
for Abdull Gophore’s ship He sailed hence the 13thinstant without domg any harm, 
neither did we let him know we were come to the knowledge of his evil actions, for feat 
when he found himself discovered, [he] should do as bad here We several times sent 
Captains Perrm®! and Mason on board of him to pry mto what they had done and what 
intended for the future to do, who we must needs say proved very farthful and true to us 
They 9 could never come to a sight of Thomas Parker, bemg kept close prisoner m hold, 
nor certamly know where they mtend to go, sometimes talking of one way, sometimes 
of another, but yet we very much fear he will eruize off this place to meet with Abdull 
Gophore’s ship We are informed at St Mary’s [Madagascar] 1s settled abundance of 
these villamous people with their families, and are yearly supphed from New York with 
all soits of Liquors, Provisions and Stores, so that when any ship wants men they go 
thither and get as many as they please 

He showed his Commission under the Broad Seal of England to Captams Perrin 
and Mason, wherem he has liberty to range all seas and destroy pirates wheicver he 
meets them The Captamis very severe and cruel to his people, which causes them to be 
much disaffected to him They attempted Captain Mason to take the command of the 
ship, which he honestly refused They are a very distracted Company, continually 
quairelling and fighting among themselves, so that it 1s likely in a short tame they may 
destroy one another, neither have they provisions on board to keep the sea a month 


Three of the men run io Goa and, acquaurted the Viceroy that there was a pirate in 
Carwar Road, upon which he presently fitted out two ships full of men, one 44 guns and the 


sb Chief of the Company s factory at Carwar (Karwar) 87 The Sadney and Essex 

88 The Comoro Islands, one of which 1s called Mohila — Ep 

s9 Captam Paalkor See below Capt Parker commanded a Muhammadan ship and was taken between 
the Red Sea and Carwar State Tivals, XIV, 155 

9 Abdu’l Ghatir, a very wealthy Indian merchant 91 Capt Charles Lcizm of the Thankfull 

93 In the State Trrals, XIV, 165, 16 1s stated that Harvey and Mason at Carwar tid to get Parker 
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other 20 guns, with orders to take him wherevet they met him They rumagmed to find 
him in the Road, but he saved them the labour of coming so far and met them half way 
He presently perceived what they were and pretended to run from 
them Thesmallest ship, sailing best, followed ham with all the sail they could make — The 
biggest ship lagged astern, and as soon as Kidd perceived he had got the least a eood 
distance from the biggest, he tacked and made to him When they came near, the 
Portuguese very valiantly fired imto him as fast as they were able, but Kidd's hardy 
rogues soon gave them enough of 1t and muserably mauled them badlore the great ship could 
come to their help, but as soon as she came neat Kidd set his sails and rum from them 93 
The smallest ship was very much damaged and abundance of men wounded and killed 

and so much disabled that she was forced to make her way to Goa again 


between here and Goa 


The greatest ship came hither to convoy 4 small ship of thens that wintcred 
here belonging to the Portuguese Company, and came to an anchor im the Road the Tsth 
instant evening where they had soon mformation of an Arab ship that was mn the Rive 
They presently filled three boats full of soldiers and came to the River to destioy the 
Arab ship About 3m the morning began the fight in sight of ow Factory They took the 
Arabs unawares most ofthe men being ashore, not above ten Arabs and fifteen Lascars on 
board and them all sleepmg unprepared, but, instead of boarding het, thes hept ata 
small distance firmg ther muskets and bocomortesses! and flinging granadoes The pe ple 
aboard soon waked and began to make resistance, firmg some great guns anil small shot at 
them This continued above two houts till by an accident, nobody knows how, the powder 
m one of the Portuguese biggest boats took fire, blew up and burnt most of thei people, 
sunk ther boat Then own granadoes, muskets and bocomortesses all went off, wounded 
and killed several men, upon which they forbore further attempt and was glad to withdraw 
About 14 men were killed outright and as many more cruelly burnt Upon this the 
country people were all up in arms, so that with one trouble following the heel of another 
all busimess has been hitherto impeded Tam &, &, Thomas Darrin . 


Extract of a letter from the Bombay Council to the Surat Cowneil, dated 30 September 1097 


“Kidd carries a very different command from what other pirates used to do lite 
Commission having heretofore procured respect and awo, and thw being added to his 
own strength, bemg a very lusty man, fighting with his men on any little occasion, often 
calling for his pistols and threatening any one that durst speah of anything contrary to 
tus mind and to knock out their braims, causes them to dread bim and withall are vers 
desirous to put off their yoke ” 


Extract of a letter from the Bombay Council to the Surat Counul, dated 14 Apri 1608 


‘* Kidd has taken the Quedah Merchant on which was laden, as is reported, aw rich cargo 
of about 200000 1upees by the Armemans and a Moorman ” 


[ Indea Office Records, Factory Records Surat, Vol 13 | 
(To be contenued ) 


— 


9 Kidd had 10 men wounded in this fight State Trials, XIV, 156 


% A gun with a mouth or open mouthed faco sculptured at the muzzle Lut bueca, It bocen, 
Port boca hence, buccamortis, death dealmg face —Ep 
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THE NURSERY TALES OF KATHIAWAR 


(Luterally Rendered ) 
By G B BADHEKA, BHAVNAGAR 


J 
A Parrot and a Kabar1 

THERE wasakmg He hada parrot brought from Africa The bird was of noble 
birth and gentle mien He sang so very sweetly that the king loved him dearly and 
looked after his comforts keenly For him he made a golden cage, a diamond rock and 
two bowls of pure silver The richest frurt that the country produced formed the every- 
day diet of the lucky bird The king visited the parrot every mornmg, opened the cage 
himself, and seated the bird on his lap The parrot then sang sweetly, so that the king 
telt greatly pleased and much satisfied. 

Now there lived a kabar on a big nim (Azdarachia indica) tree opposite the Lings 
palace m a snug little nest of shreds of cloth and tiny sticks of wood Every day she 
saw the golden cage, the diamond rock and silver bowls of water, the king coming to the 
pariot, openmg the cage himself and seating the parrot on his lap, and every day she 
thought herself very miserable 

At last she grew envious of the parrot of the golden cage Once she murmured, 
‘{ wish, oh! I wish I were that smging bird yonder that I might enjoy the proud company 
of the king and taste the comforts of that priceless cage ” 

She thought, then, of entermg mto the cage and enjoying the pleasures thereof, if ever 
chance favoured her, and she was always on the look out for the desired moment. 

Once, fortunately for the kdbay,1t so happened that the king after his usual visit to the 
enchantmg songster went about his business without closing the doors of the cage Just 
then the parrot took a fancy to go out and enjoy his natural freedom , and away he flew 
into the vast blue sky 

'Lhere was the cage left empty and there was the envious kabar waiting for her chance 
Down she flew to the golden cage, entered 1t and settled herselfin her new home While 
she was heartily enjoying the pleasures of the cage, she proudly thought, ‘ Queen as I am of 
this golden cage now, there 1s no happier bird under the sun than mine own self’ The day 
she passed there merrily and happily and she stayed overnight in the cage 

Early the next morning the king came there as usual and calling the parrot by his 
name Kasuku,? wanted him to sing and please him But there was no dasuku mside, the 
songster was gone and the kabar was there nn is stead No bird sang to the king 

The king did not know what had happened and as 1t was then too dark to see that 
the Ldbar was mside the cage, he got a little vexed at the indifference of his supposed 
parrot friend He took up a little stick and began m his anger to thrust at the poor little 
habar. The queen of the golden cage now realised her true situation, and just to save 
herself from the approaching misfortune, she thought she should no longer keep silence and 
sald — 
‘ Thrust at me not, oh angry king, 

No thrust can make me sweetly sing , 
The bird that sweetly sang, has leit the cage, 
And if twe pleases you, twe-twe I can make ” 
1 A speckled bird in Gujarat, very often disliked by the people for her rather unpleasant voice 


Tt 1s always spoken of as female A woman who ls very nowy and over talkative 1s often called a 
haba’ The kdbaris a conspicuous character in many a nursery tale of K&thiawar 


2A name given toa parrot of Africa,in the Swahili language prevalent amoncst the people living 
on the coast of Hast Africa The African parrot 1: known t» bea very good smger and 1s 


puzed very highly in India 
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At once the kmg knew to his surprise that the bud imside was a kabar In hig 

rage he flung open the doors of the cage, caught the {dbay by her wings, and threw her 


out on to the hard pavement where she lay dead and was gone for ever. 


The couplets in Gujarati are as under — 
“ Ghonka& Ghovk: ma kar Raja, 
Ghonké amé marie , 
Sarava sddaval6 t6 idi gayé, 
Kéto kal-bal, kal-bal karnié ” 





A BRIEF SKETCH OF MALAYAN HISTORY 
By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE 
(Continued from Vol XLVIII, p 231 ) 


Borneo and the Philippmes have each a considerable history of Kuropean oeeu pation, 
Borneo was the scene at Brine of a long trade connection, Portuguese from 1522 
and Spanish from 1580, until the Dutch appeared im 1604 and the British in 1609 
Mismanagement by both Dutch and British ended in the loss of all influence in 1775 and 
1809 respectively This gave an opportunity to organised piracy ona large scale by the 
natives, which contimued until Sir James Brooke put it down in 1844, after having 
obtained the sovereignty of Sardwak fromthe Sultan of Bréner, and became the first Raja 
Brooke (1841-1868) Meanwhile in 1823the Dutch had received about half of Banjermaésin 
(South Borneo) from its Sultan, taking the whole of it later by * succession’ in 1860 
But in 1847 the Buitish gamed permanent ascendancy in North Borneo, foremp the Dutch 
to consolidate the authority im the South  Simee 1882 British North Borneo has been 
administered by a chartered company, and lately, smce 1888, North Borneo, Bittner and 
Sarawak have been British Protectorates 


The Philippmes were first entered by the Spaniards im 1521, came under Spanish 
influence m 1529, and were acquired for Spain by tho tact and capacity of Miguel Lopez do 
Legaspi (1524-1572) as Las Islas Filspmas, so named after Philip I ( L555 1508) All this 
effort was the result of avowedly missionary enterpuixe Manila was founded im 157], and 
the admmiustration was conducted uneventfully on ploselytasing lines till 1762, When the 
whole country fell to the British for two years as an imeident m the Sparush War of 
Charles III with England (1761-1764) Then ensued ecclesiastical rule of the narrowest 
description, which gradually caused a continually growing dissatisfaction, as contact with 
the outer world increased, till in 1825 there commenced an era of Cliscontent sehucl 
ended im a rebellion (1886) under a highly educatod leader, José Rizal (186) 1406) und 
an insurrection, under Emilie Aguinaldo (1896-1901) In both of these the f ace I 
clergy played an unenviable and retrogressive part In 1898 the Spatush-Amereay W ‘ 
broke out, and in the same yearthe Philppines passed to the United States’ " 
Agumnaldo now became a rebel against the Americans, but sineo his capture n 1001 ‘fi 
whole area has been governed by them on a republican mode] — 


; sat Malays have long lost all independence, and at the present moment are under the 
rains on of the British, Dutch and Americans, and also to a small extent of the Siamoye 
espite German mteryention in Places between 1884 and 1914 | 
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DATES OF MALAYAN HISTORY. 

All Malayan dates are stil controversial 


a 


Dynasties and Date Chief Events 
Suzeramties 





A 


(Successive occupation of Malaysia by Negritos, 
VIelanesians, Polynesians and Malays 
1000 Bc —a D 100 4 Coasting Taade between South (Dravidian) India 


tec asa see 
| WARLY TRADE 


| 


and China (1000 Bc—400) with Persia, Greece, 

, and Rome (400 Bc—aD 100) 
306-298 Megasthenes reports spice trade from South India 
(Malay Penmsula) Rise of the Alexander genea- 

logical myth in the Archipelago 


aD 43-85 Pomponius Mela mentions Chryse (Peninsula), 43 ¢ 85 
J oe knows of the Aurea Chersonesus (Penim- 
sula) 

78-417 Establishment of Javan (Saka) era (78) 78-417 


Spread of Saiva Himduism in Java, Sumatra and 
Borneo Hmdu kmgdomat Tanah Datar (Menang- 
kabau)in Sumatra 
79 Hippalus discovers the use of the monsoons (trade 
winds) Oversea trade commences 
127-166 | Ptolemy mentions Straits of Malacca (Smus Sabaricus) 
| and Sumatra (Sabadius) 
250 es Nae of Mahayana Buddhism from India into 
| 





Java and Sumatra 


| 
a caer LEA A EC I 
Traditional earliest Hindu temple m Java (Chandi 


JAVAN TRADITION — 285 
Himdu Dynasties Astina, Malling) 
934-662, Malawa Pati, 384 Foundation of the Astina Dynasty of Java 
412-550 Fa Hian m Java (412-414) ¢ 530-550 Cosmas 


662-672, Mendaung 


Kamulan (Brambanan), Indicopleustes, traveller 


672-392, Jangala (and 656 Adityavarma of Astina (Pankisit, 607-649 Udiana, 
Koripan), 92-1158, Paja 649-662) builds Boro Budur 
raran, 1158-1295, Tuma 62-688 Malawa Pats Dynasty (662-672) I Tsing in Sumatra 
pel, 1232-1275 after (671 & 688) 
wards Majapahit, 1295- 72-892 Brambanan Dynasty c 800 Temples at Brambanan 
1477 and Chandi Sewu 
774-830 Ap Jaya Baja of Brambanan (Tekiri1 Daha) 774 and 
787 Attacks on Cochm China, (Champa) 
892-1158 Jangala Koripan Dynasty 1130-1158 Panji, national 
hero c 1150 Introduction of Islam 
1160 Menangkabau of Sumatra, a general Hindu ruling 
dynasty 


1184-1195 Munding Sar: of Pajararan (Hajz Purva) 1193 Con- 
verted to Islam 
1293 Kublai Khan’s expedition to the Archipelago 
1293-1345 Medieval travellers 1293 Marco Polo 1325 Odoric 
of Pordenone 1345 Ibn Batuta 
1295-1477 Majapahit, great Hindu kmgdom in Java Gradual 
rise of Muhammadan influence 
1350 Menangkabau Dynasty adopts Islam in Sumatra. 
1455-1474 Angka Vijaya of Majapahit, last great Hindu king 
¢ 1460 Marries a Champa (Cochin China) Princess 


| 


MUHAMMADAN | 14.77 Majapahit Dynasty overthrown by Raden Patah of 
DYNASTIES — Demak (1477-1519) 
1508-1511 Portuguese m Archipelago and Peninsula 1508 Duego 


Demak, 1477-1577, Paj 


ang, 1577-1606, Mata Lopez de Sequeira im Achm 151] d’ Albuquerque 


rem, 1606-1624, and takes Malacca 

nominally onward~ 1514 Francisco Serrao discovers Mindanao (Philippines) 

European Intervention Portuguese in Ternate (Moluccas) 

Portuguese, L511, Span 1519-1529 Spanish expedition to Moluccas and Borneo 1529 

ish, 1529, Dutrh, loll Spam and Portugal divide the Archipelago 1521- 

English, 1620 1529 Spanish influence in the Philippines 

° 1522-1809 Trade with Borneo 1522-1580 Portuguese 1580- 

1680 Spanish 1604-1775 Dutch 1609-1809 
English 
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Dynasties and 
Suzerainties 








MUHAMMADAN 
DY NASTIES—(contd ) 


senate interns tt 









DUTCH ASCENDANCY 
1680-1810 


BRITISH ASCENDANCY 
1810-1824 








DUTCH AND BRITISH 
ASCENDANCY from. 


1824. 
AMERICANS IN PHILIP 
PINES from 1898 


1579-1004 
1580-1640 
1595-1008 


1612 
1614-1624 


1620-1687 
1624-1636 
1627-1830 


1680 -Lod4 


1684-1740 
1761-1764 


1764-1808 

1775-1844 

1786-1795 
1798 


1810-1316 


1819 
1824 


tinh gO RRO ON ANKE penta wen 


1824—1807 


1825~—18806 
1830~—1848 
1840-1868 


1847 
1854—1 890 
1867 
1873-1905 
L874. 


1882 


1884-1914 
1886-1901 


1898 
1909 
1914 


I 
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eet mae ert: cmap ttl ek, on at thers sehsatesimincmeethoneect 
Chicf lev ent= 


Sahel ed Siemon, 


Miguel Lopez de Legasp: acquaics Philippines for Spaan 
1571 Founds Manila 
French puates from Dieppe 


Rise of the Matarem kamuly in Java 1O00 Rulers 
of Java 

Englsh competition in ane lazy 570 Drake 
1591 Lancaster 1604 Middkton 1600 9 English 


East India Company 

Union of Portugal and Spam 

Dutch imtervention 1602 17908 Dutch East India 
Company 1608 Armusgiice with Portuguese 

Dutch in Jakatra (Java), renamed Batavia (1619) 

Panambahan Senapati of Matarem, Jast idependent 
ruler in Java 

Treaty of Defence, English and Dutch 
of Ambovna 


1623 Massacre 


Sultan Seda Krapiah of Matar Country mi the 
hands of the Enghsh and Dutch 
Dutch ‘Coluommal Svatem TSE] ENG Baitash Rule 


mnterys ening 


se conenmatttle Ne din enol 


Spain confimed to the 


Portuguese power dina pi is 
Luogheh quis in Benkuleu 


Philippines (1680) 1684. 
(Sumatra) 
Estension of Dutch power over the Arhap age 
English war with Spain 1702 1704 0 Englal gecupa 
tion of Manila Solan lal 
Spanish ecclesiastical rule in Philippine 4 
Organized native piracy from Borneo, 
English m Penang 1705 i Malacca 
Ball of Dutch Kast India Company  vstublishiuent of 
Counell of (Dutch) Asiatic Poses rani 


Napoleonic Wars. British occupation of Dutch posnes 


81008 

British in Singapore (Peninsula), 

Siraits Settlements founded Singapore, Maulacen, 
Penang British om Pontmeula  Dhatel am Archi 
polago = Spaiunin Philippines (1620 1808), 


mm tapes 
errr aparetemend Sob teiN ad baal A 


Straits Settlements under British Mast India Company 
(Peningula), 


Discontent in Philippines with ccoclemumtical rule 
Dutch “Culture System ” t 


Su James Brooke, fist Raja Brooke of Sarawak (Borneo 


1840-1868) 1844 Suppression of para 

Britash Protectorate of lrwul. poten Sou 
British ascendancy in North Bounce 
Dutch roforms and extension of rule in Archipeluge 


cua Waran Gnaioe icy on? 

ah pa dog ace ie Protectorate cderated 
Pao rir icmp cee ory pal Colupany founded, 
Eevelicus om Philiynniee 1968 Tas font tidal 
1896~1901. Eimuilio Aguumaldo. 
eo War Philippines an 
Soci eee ae wuttling respeotave Dro 


British take German poxsexsious 


Ame ti 0 
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MAIZE 

maize, (8 ) btita (da) from bhutta 
(Hind ) 

make, (v t) 1. construct oryo (ke) 
Make it once more téhkowo 2m a hut, 


also basket-work, mattmg, netting o1 thatch- 
also applhed to bees constructing 
a comb tépi (ke) Punga’s and 
Meha’s mothers made this mat pinga 
él-bédig méba TV’at-éhanga iticha parepa 
tépyre The bees have made a laige comh 
idtag hdnga déga tépue 3 M a canoe, 
how, etc kép (ke) See seoop He 
is making a canoe for me 61 den (or dil) 
16h0 kdpke (VN B—denotmg what 1s 
performed with an adze) 4 m a bow 

(kfiama-)por (ke) it plane with a 
boa’s tusk (1e the final work on the bow 
after completion of chief work of shaping 
with adze (kép) 5 m a bucket 


mg , 


tane (ke) 6 m a cooking pot lat 
(ke) 7 m a_ paddle (waligma-) 
chag (ke) 8 m a torch (tdug-) 
pit (ke) 9 m _ 1ron-arrow-heads 

tai (ke) (ht hammer) We are making 


lots of pig-arrow-heads med’éla dégaya 
id, (ke) 40 m  bowstring or cord 
mala (ke) (Qe by twistimg the strands to- 
gether) 11 m twine kit (ke) [This 
they do by twisting fibres togethe: on the 
thigh] See roll 12 m personal orna- 
ments, eg waist-helts, garters, ete ol 
Pandanus leaves hat (ke) 13 per- 
sonal oinaments, eg necklaces of hone, 
cane, ete mar (ke) 14 m = o1na- 
mental patterns on bows, buckets, paddles, 
etc ig-rétawa (ke) 156 m _ war, 
used for protecting arrow-head lashings, 
ete 1-tegi (ke) 16 m a fire 
chapa-Vdko-j61 (ke) 17 mm love, court, 
ig-dirpa (Ke) 18 m teady, pre- 


pare ai-tami (ke) 19 m known, 
acquaint badali (ke), yabnga-l’6t-é1- 
6mo (ke) See must (vi) 1 m_ haste 
ai-yére (ke) 2 m a mistake 


chah (ke) 3 m @ noise 


Frere ntetet RAN sta rere meet wee 


o, indvlent «, pele o, pot 
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yal (ke) , yAlangar (ke) 4 m a way, clear 


a path tinga-l’6t-wal (ke) 5, m 
way, step aside ad-dchai (ke), dichik- 
tin (ke) See hence and more. 6 m a 
voyage Sto-jtiru-tegi (ke) [Note — 


‘“Make,’’? m the sense of “Cause to be o1 
become , “‘“Compel’’, is expressed by the 
prefix “en? eg m friends (cause to be 
friendly) en-dko-diibu (ke), m angry 
(anger, v.t ) en-tigrél (ke) Because 
Punga bioke my bow he made me angry dia 
hérama Lajurunga Vedde piinga d’en-tgrélre 
The Chief will make you gather honey fou 
them maola ngen et at en-dja-piyke THe 
made Tura go there (by canoe) for me 
6l duk tira lat Lato en dkangane See for, 


go He made Buna give the bow to Wot 
for my sake 61 bira kdvama wér lat Val 
en-ci7e] 


malformed, (acd ) ita-jabag (da) 


See form 
malarial fever, (» ) diddiuya (da) 
male, (acy ) bdla (da) 
malice, harbour (v 1) 
malinger, (Vv 1.) 
mama ! (exclam ) 


tot-gtim (ke) 
ar-ddlaiji (ke) 
chana! , chana ! 
2a, mare 


Qh -W1alae 
abe 


a-biila (da) 
ab-chabil (da), 
ab-jang-g1 (da), 

See Ap, Vil 


man, (s) 1 
1iecdl-man 
3 old man 
choroga (da) 


mango, (Mangifera sylvatca) (s ) 
(da) See App 1 


mangrove, (s) 1 
bada (da) 
o. Brugmera gymnorhiza) 
3 mangrove-swamp jimu-tang (da) , 
pade-tang (da) 4 mangiove-swamp-mud 
lab (da) See App x1 


kal 


(Rkizophera conjugata) 
2 (Rhkzophera macronata, 
jumu (da) 


manly, (adj) courageous i-tar- 
mil (da) See brave 

manner, (s) 1. mode, style ig 
lornga (da) (adv ) in this manner kian 


ari (da) inthat manne kian-fiba (da) , 


ekfia (da) See custom 


eetreritenaarenere  sonimeertbiveenns ee siareearremisnomneererty saben! nplib taiarptctes ae - cee 


v, awful o1, boul 


MANY 


ee enced 
meme Saas 





many, (adj) with ret to human bemgs 
fi-diiru (da), at-tbabea (da) jtbaba 
(da) See Ex at sufficient 2 with icf to 
animals 6t-baba (da), ardiiau 
(da) 8. with ref to munanmmate objects ‘ 
ardiru (da), jibaba (da), dbaba (dla) 
4 this many kian-chata (da) See 
App 1 5 that many k& chaia (da) 
6 how many ? (nteriog ) kichikan-tin 
(da), kichik (da) 


marble wood, (s)1 (Drospyros mygricans) 


bikura (da) 2. an inferio. varicty 
picha (da) 
mark, (s) 1 as of a scar See cicatrix 


2, indentation as caused by a cord 
Ot-rim (da) eg on womens heads trom 
carrying on their backs loads suspended by 
a cord looped across the head Look at 
the mark of the waist-belt (bdd) on your 
body! ng’ab-chau len bdd Vét-ram rg badig | 
38 mark of a blow Ig-polo (da) 
4 stain michla (da) 5 sign, trace 
ig-lamya (da) See trace (vt) ig-pdlo (ke) 
(vi) mark time during a dance to recover 
bieath ai-tt (ke) Mark my words! 
(pay attention!) acha! (lé this!) 


marksman, (s ) tin-yib (da), whether 
with, arrow, spear or gun See areher and 
shot 


matriageable, (adj) 1 of a young man 
ad-eninga-léyu See suitable 2. of 

& young woman ab-iknga-loyu 
mained man and marred woman Sec 


App vu Married woman's hut 
bid (da) 


malrow, (s ) mon (da), with pie 
fix ab, ar, etc according to part of body to 
which reference 1s made 


malty, (vt) tot-yap (ke) The 
Chief married us yesterday  marola diléq 
met totydbre (v1) 1. of the man, 


han ia 


a] 
emi (ke) I married her last month  dgar 
Pditar, den adenwe, ad-dro (ke) 2. of the 


woman, ab-ik (ke) See him 3. secretly, 


eee nee 
&, idea, cut 4, 


Aeiohermier mmaiticnineeetnnima ieee eae Pee oo 
cur a, casa & father , u, fathom wm, 


fr MEANS OF 


AA ah 


“ 
aan 


without any coremony optid-wa (ke) 
tig wa (he) 


marsh, (5) Aer swamp 


marvellous, (al, ) Ig Neha (cla) 


mast, ( ) Wilima (da) 
from, its resemblance to 
CASALL tree 


mo named 
the trunk of a 


master, (s) fermi an acddlressing, or refer. 
ring to, & bachelot or voung marued mean 
Nee Sir and Ex aot feast 


ot kutam (he) 


Wat 
masticate, (\ 1) 


mat, (5) sleeping met parepe (da), 


matter, (4) 1 (pathol) Se pus 2 iff 
culty, trouble ino such phiases as Whats 
the matter ? (exclam ) miichimahke ?, 
michibeke ¢ What has been the matte, 


with vou 4 ba nga michibare ¢ 
ter dchinddke or 
What and App | 


[fs no mate 


hichihun arch dake See 


may, (ts oy) have perimiesron 

Ovo We may not sing maryot dime 
loyunga  ydbadd You may diner ngarot 
horke See let 


may No, (ar not) (verbal satis denoting 
lepreeation) kok! May ono snake 
or contipede bite you there! <dlo ngong 
j6bo an kdrapta chdmkok ’ May sou not 
fall! (I hope you wont fall) age pa kok? 


may be, (aly) 9 Nee perhaps 


me, (pron) lollen, (im const, 
len), déyu, dal — See App ou 

meal, (4) See breakfast anu 
Ab one» meal... aka kad (cle) 
are all at then meals 
(da) 

mean, (Vvi.). . im (ke) See Intend, 
What docs he mean to do?, 6 mache 
ba minke? What co You mean (by such 
conduct)? rgd cla torngata ! (oxelam) 

mean, (aj) See illiberal 

means of, by (postp ) ». {aim tek, Bro 


made (scooped) 1 by means of au adlne. 
bia wolo tdm-leh képre 


supper 
"They 
(Cdrdinu ukat-Adad 


bite au, house Qu, Louse 


MEASLES 


MIRROR 


a 


SS SS 
measles, to suffer from, (v1) a- 
rit (ke) (ht “to have an eruption on 
the body °’) See escape 

measure, (vt) tar-tal (ke) See 
fit, weigh 


meat, (s) See flesh 

meddle, (v 1) 

medicine, (s ) 

meditate, (v1) 

meek, (adj ) 
(da) 

meet, (vi) 1 
yi-chachabai (ke) 
anothe: out of respect or affection 
1i-kaka (ke) 

meeting, (Ss) interview 
(da) See assemblage 

Meliosma simplieifolia, (s) pdtag (da) 
See App xi for the use of the leaves and 


See interfere 
See charm 
yi-mila (Ke) 
humble ig-lékinga 


a friend casually 
2 go forward to meet 


ig-Atnga 


seed, 

Melochia velutina, (Ss ) alaba (da) 
The bark 13 extensively employed See 
App xi 

melt, (vt & vi) See dissolve 

Membrum virile, (s).  ~. chul (da) 

memory, (s) - gdt-yoma (da) 

menace, (v t ) ij-dna (ke) 

mend, (vt) See repair 

Menispermacee, (5 ) 
seed 15 eaten 


tid (da) The 


menses, (5 ) ar-tila-tong (da) (hé 
tree-leaf ) See apron and flower-name 


mention, (vt) 1 remark 1g-yap 
(ke) 2 name, refer to Aka-tar- 
figére (ke) dr-en. (ke) Don’t mention 
its name! dka-tdr-figéreke dake ! 


merely, (adv) only égun, drek 
meridian, (s) See mid-day 
mesentery, (s ) ar-kolam, (da) 
mesh, (3) of net-work idal (da) 
(ht “eye’’) 
message, (5 ) 
message, send (v t ) 
Mesua ferrea, (s ) 


App x1 


ig-y dbnga (da) 
ig-garma (ke) 
monag (da) See 





o, mdolent 6, pole 


a 


db, pot 


metal of all kinds exceptiron, (5) 
éle-ra (da) 

meteor, (s ) chaugala-la-chomga 
(da) See spirit and light of torch, etc 
mew, (V1) asa cat . ig-nidri (ke) 
micturate, (v1) ar-tilu (Ke) 
micturition, (s ) tilunga (da) 


mid-day, (s ) bédo-chau (da) See 
App x 

middle, (adj) 1 koktar (da) , 
2 the middle one miigu-chal (da) 
3 -finge1 koro-miiguchal (da) 4 m 
the middle of the canoc ddam-len 
See canoe 


midnight, (s ) gtrug-chau (da) 

midst, (postp ) among 6t-paichalen 
More correctly employed with pl prefix 
eg In (our, your, their) midst . , 
(mdtot, ngdtot, Stot)-paichalen See among, 
beside, and Ex at self 

midway, (adv ) 

migrate, (v t ) (i-) jala (ke) 

milk, (s) ét-raiyj (da), ig-kam- 
ray (da) My wife’s milk is best for her 
own child ékan abdéreka Veb daz tkydte I’xg- 
kdmray béringa-l gla (da) 

milk, (vt) See suck 

mulky-way, (8 ) ig-yélowa (da) 
One can, see the Malky-way only on a clear 
night dgun giiug-la-tdlmare rgydlowa Vig- 
bddignga (da) 

mimic, (vt ) 
rirka (ke) 

Muimusops indica, (s ) dégota (da) 
The fruit 1s caten, the leaves are those 
usually utilized for the bunga (apron) See 
App xi, and old logs are used for fuel 


{-tar-jidu-ya 


aka-ta-chiru (ke) 


minee, (vt) chop fine 6t-kobat 
(Ke) 
mine, (pron adj) my own d’ékan 


Her son told me (that) 1t was bis own father 
who was sick, not mine chana Vabétire 
den tdrchi ékan abmarola abyed-ydle, dékan 
yaba (da) 


murror, (s) See looking-glass 


6, awful o1, bol 


MISAPPROPRIATE 


arora —emerrisante t ee Se 
— ee ncn anes 


ea ee 
musappropriate, (vt) ‘ F 
(ke), 6t-karia (Ke) 
miscarry, (v1) bring forth prematurely 
ab-déreka-ya-pa (ke) 
mischief, commit (vt) (dt-) 
jabagi (ke), éche (ke) See damage, spol 





casa eemnoereneptnnvocccanmannaie A 


ig-julya 


misdirect, (vt) lead astray, mislead 
en-ér-lima (ke) 
mislay, (vt) 1. musplace ar-to- 


jialp: (ke) 2 lay in place not remembered 
; el-dt-nfiyai (ke) See fail, lose 

mislead, (vt) See muisdirect 

misplace, (vt) See mislay 

miss, (vt) 1. feel the absence of 
dt-kik-latya (ke) 2 fail to hit with any 
missile lakachi (ke) On seeing a 
flymng-fox he does not miss 16 wot V’aghadag- 


nga-bédig 6 Ildkachtke ydabada én (or 
éng) lima (ke) (v1) 1 any object in the 
water owing to bad steering 1l- 
maua (ke), kitaifia (ke) 2 one’s way , 
ér-l’aka-chatak (ke) 

must, (s ) ptia (da) 

mistake, (vt) 1 (i-)chala (ke) 
2 makea verbal mistake iha-é he (ke) 


(it “ mouth spoil ’’) 3 in domg something 
éng-éche (ke) (ht  band-spou) 
(adv ) m mistake for lat‘-tek I struck 
the sunken-rock with my harpoon, mm mis- 
take for (taking it for) a turtle ydds ldt'- 
tek war dé tétol »éralre 
mistaken, (pp) bo in error 
fgénga (da) 
musty, (adj) dim, hazy 
ba (da) 
Mr (Mister) (s) See sir 
mix, (vt) 1 solids aka pegi (ke), 
2 fluids piljanga (ke), ig (or 1d)- 
pila: (ke), 1g (or 1d)-ktu (ke) (wi) of 


1Jl~ 


ig-ndlama- 


fluids 11 (or 6to)-pulaajr (ke), 31- 
gau (ke) 
mock, (v t) avirha (ke), 6t-tar- 
tal (ke) 
modest, (adj) decent 6t teknga 
(da) See chaste 
a,idea, cut  @, cur a, Casa 


&, father : 8, fathom 


MORE 


nina 
~Nan! sriccrEaHN aad 


Ot teh-y mia (da) 
Ot tna (da), 


heme ed Saab 


modesty, (4 ) 
moist, (acy ) 


molar, (5) See tooth 

molest, (vi) See annoy, pester 

money, (3) See coin, ear, slice The 
Buropean soldier gave me omoncys Un ev. 


change) for the bow 
ikpihu den dre 
monkey, (").. 
lioh “Jdack?? Thor 
the Andaman jungles 
monodonta (’ Jabeo ), (s ) 


borgols haruama Vigal 


Jako Brom the Eng- 
we ne monkeys am 


byatLaa- Ole, 


(da) See App su 

monsoon, (s ) ta (dla) (a) N E- 
m  (dry-m ) yore bedo ta (da) (b) 
SW-m (wet m) stimuli (da) 


Tt is rough owing to the chanee of the SW 
monsoon, grlmul ld golainga Cedure pdlara 
déga (da) 

month, (s ) Geur (tla) 
rained throughout this month 
réatek yim la padre See moon 
monthly, (cy ) Opaarlen opaatlen 
moon, (x) Spar (de) [Phe moon 

regarded as omale and the husband 
ofthe sun, [(a) newmoon. aruar Leroi 
yaba (da), ohitko Iéro (da) ‘The “ yvab” 
is dropped after the first uyht or two, (b) 


It Thad 
nar daly 


18 


lst quarter =, Opaar chums (la) — (¢) 
full-moon, Gyr chia (dnj (d) Last 


quarter , - Oat kinab (clay) (8) waxing: 


moon. Quyat [ae witha (da), 
See grow (f) waning moon Oyrar- 
Par ddowdinga (da) (g) moon ligt . 
Ogar-chomga (dia) See light (bh) moon- 
hoam Ovar Par hal (da). 2 shall 
leave this encampment next new nioen (dat 
“on the new moon ppomrine’’) . agli 


déreLa = Gho dduliaga bedig uch barar tek 
Vadlomluke 


moral, (acy ) 
(da) See chaste 

more, (uly) 4. a lareer cust Ry Gene 
tain (da) More of thin. tinke 2. of tet 
mate objects, (du) More 


LES tall 


Vir binots Ob DGrungeas 


» dr-bang 


wi, bite: au, house Qu, Tulse, 


MOREOVER 


Rt 
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ee ee 


Jarawas are coming jarawa V’dr-bang onke 
8 additional na (da) See bring, 
continue Is therero moire? an fd-ba? 
There is no more news kdrin tdriit fd-ba 
(s)1. much more 6t-lat (da) Give me 
muchmore 6t-ldidend 2 one more, another 
fia (da), talik-tibatdl (da) 3. a little 
talik-yaba (da) (adv,)1 no more 
wal-yaba (da) 2 once more (again) 
talik, éng-tali, 6t-pagi, 1g-p4g) 


more 


moreover, (adv ) fie See likewise 
If you abuse him I will beat you 
(and) moreover break your bow méda 
ngé ad ab-tégoke dé ng apareke ne kdrama 


kijrake 

moribund, (adj ) akan-tiig-dapinga 
(da) 

morning, (s) 1 before sun-rise 


wanga (da) 2 after sunrise dilma (da) , 
Ith (da) See App ix (adv) 1 this morning 
dilmaya , dilma-len, lilnga, lilrya, 
lil-len, This morning while 1t was rain- 
ing I was feeling ill, but now I have recover- 
ed lhnga yim la panga bédig d’abyedka, 
déna dchiik tig-ébalre 2 yesterday morn- 
ing diléa-wangalen , diléa-lililen 
3 tomorrow morning liltilen I bathe 
every morning wangalen-wangalen dd 
lidgake See daily, monthly 
morrow, (s) See to-morrow 


morsel, (s ) See bit 

mortal, (adj) of ijury or disease See 
fatal 

mosquito, (s ) té1l (da) 

most, (adj) 1 im quantity déga- 


Vigla (da) 21m number of persons 
at-baba-Vigla (da) 3 of animals 
6t-Gbaba-l’igla (da) 4 of manimate objects 
fibaba-Vigla (da) 

moth, (s ) ra-tegi (da) 

mother, (s) 1 ab-étinga (da), 
ab-wéjinga (da), ab-wéjeringa (da), ab- 
chanola See bear and App vii 2. having 
one or moie children fin-ba@ (da) 
My wife was notthen a mother dchibaya 


~ 


o, indolent 


6, pole 0, pot 


dar tkydte inba yaba (da) 8. step-mother 
ab-chanola. 4 mother-in-law ...- 
mamola 5, mothers-in-law, the relationship 


between a married couple’s respective 
mothers Aka-ya-kat (da) 6. (adj) 


motherless . 4-bélo (da), ab-étinga-ba 
mottled, (ad ) ; 


mould, (s) jungle-leaf soil... . pa (da) 
See elay 

mouldy, become (v1) Ar-tolaa (ke) 
The jack-fruit seeds have become mouldy, 
throw them away  béré% Védridlawre, war 
korke 

moult, (v1) Sto-pij (Ke) 

mound, (s) See heap 

mountain, (s) See hill 

mount, (vt) 1 kagal (ke) 
See aseend 2 mount (elevate) a child on 
to one’s shoulder aka-yéboli (Ke) 
(pp) mounted, seated or perched on any 
eminence Akan (or 4ra)-ydbolinga 
(da) 

mountainous, (adj ) 

mourn, (v1) 
(ke) 

mourner, (8 ) aka-6g (da) See 
clay [When mourning they smear them- 
selves for several weeks with “dg” and 
abstain, from dancing and smging, as well 
as all favourite articles of food At the 
expiration of the mourning period the 
bones of the deceased are disinterred (or 
removed from the burial-platform, as the 
case may be) and distributed among the 
relatives, after which they weep and dance 
the “ ts-tdlatnga (da)’? (ht © tear-shed- 
ding”? dance) and resume their ordinary 


baratnga (da) 


el-dto-pau (da) 
biilap (ke), btlab 


duties | 
mourning, eease (vt) kak-)arli 
(ke) See finish 
mouse, (5 ) it (da), jayum (da) 
moustache, (s ) aka-pal-la-pij (da) 
mouth, (§) Aka-bang (da) See 
App u (vt) open the mouth Aka- 
téwi (ke) shut the mouth aka- 


6, awful 01, bol. 
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—— 
eel 


i nt me 


eee ara 
mémati (Ke), Aka-méwadi (ke) oF aha 
méodi (ke) (v1) open (of the mouth) 
akan-téw1 (ke) shut (of the mouth) akan 
(also dkan)-mémati (ke) mouthful, (8 ) 
Aka-tig-wér (da) 

move, (vt) dchai (ke) , lor1 (ke) See 
remove (v1) 1 of an animal or inanimate 
object,,  léle(ke) Why does not the canoe 
move? we are pulling with all our might 
machalen réko léleke yaba? meda gora teh 
idpake 2 of a person léleka (ke), 
Don’t move! lélekake ng’éke'3 moveaside, 
make way fichik-ttin (ke), ad-dchar 
(ke) 4 away from Sto-chak-tegr 
(ke). The child 1s moving away from the 
hut abliga bid tek Gto-chdk-teguke 5 move 
towards eb-1j1-chak-tegi (ke) All the 
children are moving towards us lgala 
drdiru mebet r-chdk-teg. 6 move slowly, 
of a canoe, etc fgtlya (ke) 7 move 
swiftly, of a canoe, etc paidya (ke) 

much, (adj) great in quantity or amount 
‘ déga (da), chanag (da), baba (da) 
{adv ) m, a great degree doga (ya), 
chinag (ya), Gbaba very much, 
bdtaba, deloba, tapaya On giving him 
the bow he thanked me very much = en 
kdrama mdnnga-bédig 6 den Eletre bétaba 
so much, this much kian-wa1, ktan , 
kai, ichu-tin Can you spare me so (this) 


much 2 an ng6 den kat ng’arlddake’? that 
much, ké-tin , how much? tan-tin 
too much déga-botaba 

mucus, (s ) (nasal) , i¢-fiilib (da) 

mud, (s) 1 yatara (da) 2 of 
mangrove swamp lab (da) 

muddy, (ady ) palur (da) 2 = of 


channel or creek 
murder, (vt) 
murderer, (s ) fin-ti (da) 
muscle,(s ) yilnga (da) See App u 
prefix according to part of the body 
museular, (adj) 1 ab-gora (da) 
See powerful. 2 in the arms 
(da) 


el-dt-pilur (de) 
ab-parekati (ke) 


i-g Ore 





| 


! 


| 
| 


run at once, he 19 calling sou 


you 


NAME 


Ht tega (da) 
birma (da) 
mared (da) 
Giha waik 


saree wollte, 


music, (8 ) 

musket, (8 ) 
mussel, (8 ) 
must, (v1) You must 
nyo hd gés 


ny ar figareke TO must 


uba wak hdj, @ 


think at over before To make it known to 


nyen ydhayga Voter omonyga Loko telim 
dol ubawark gob pork 
mute, (acd ) 1 «dumb Vabna-tle 
(da) 2 silent only ritbeatsre (cla) , 
mitkurings (da), aka (er Oke) mitilwa (da) 
See deaf 
mutilate, (v t ) 
mutter, (v 1) 
muzzle of gun, (x ) 


aby chuwat (he) 
dunukd& (he) 
Intima Laka bang 


(cla) See guy 
my, (poss pron) dim (ded. dot, 
dar, dab, ete See App ou ms how dia 


kdvama (da) my husband ad hyate (de) 


my wife dae thyate (la) my mouth dake 
hang (di) 

my own, (pron ady ) dehum Thus 
ismry own bute woh deka faid (ler) 


doyun temar 
Neco birt and self 


myself, (pron. ) 
déyun hatam , deb @kan 


N 


nail, (4) J. of finger or tos 
bd'doh (da) 2. metal tolled (clea) 
This is so nemed from its rercniblance to 
the non pombed head of the pare. bearng 
the same designation See arrow (a) head 
of naal bOlSt Pot chietay (dad Cb) promt 
of nau tolbot Toho meaicdiamnae (dha) 

naked, (aly) unclothye cl (al halakha 
(da), (ab-)itipa (dle) "Phe  pretis de peryds 
on the port of the body reformed fo See 
App uo un puns naturalibis of halwkay 
réatok 

name, (4) Of tinge (dup What a 
your name? michima ngat tag! ting bar 
ema? (hb meution nant!) 2 bath end pre 
neatal- , tinge Mir dhe (di) 3.“ Flower. 
name? , tinge Lana hol (da) Of the ls 


Ong- 


saree ene eaienineeneeiaindman ame w 
a, ide fj 
» idea, cut & cur a, case &, igther a, futhom aa, beto mu, how BU, Fetene 


eR 


tts tT meetin see 





ater 


prescribed trees which blossom im  suc- 
cession throughout the yea, the name 
referrmg to that which happens to be 1 
season when the gul attains matuiity 1s 
bestowed upon her, and it i prefixed to 
her own (2 e personal) name, € g d1a-mébola , 
méda-dora See App ix 4 muick-name 
See nick-name 
name, (v t ) 1, mention by name, style 
ai-taik (ke) On seemg a coin for the first 
tame we named it ik-piku (ve a slice) 
rdha-gowya Vrgbadignga-bédig meda wh-piku 
marai-tarkve See call 2 call, summon 
Ar-figéie (ke), &ka-tar-figére (ke) 
3 mention the name of ting-l’a1-en1 
(ke) 4 mvent a name ékan-tig-dyu 
(ke) 
name-sake, (Ss ) 
name-sake gave me food 
yat madnre 
nape of neck, (s ) 
narrate See tell 
narrow (limited) space, (s ) é1- 
chopaua (da) (adj) 1 limited in 1egaid to 
space (ér-)chépaua (da) 2, cramped, 
as the pomted bows of Nicobaiese canoes 
kinab (da) See bow, ot ship, and 
fall 3 not wide lédlowa (da) 
nasty, (adj) im ig-maka, 
(da) , &ka-jabag (da) 
native, (s) 1 aboriginal 
bidva (da) 2 of India 
naughty, (adj) See disobedient 
nauseous, (aj) of food, drmk, medicine 
Aka-jabag (cla) 
nautilus shell, (5 ) ddo (da) 
This is used as & dimkmeg-cup, also for 
baling water from a canoe, bathmg a child, 
ete See App xu 
navel, (s ) ab-ér (cla) 
neap-tide, (s ) no10 (da) 
near, 1 (adv) at close quaiteis 
lagya, lagiba 2. (postp ) (a) as one place to 
anothe1 ya-pa-len (b) to some spoil 
or mirzniumnate object éng-pa-len My 
hut is near the creek ig l’éng-pdlen dia 





ai-ting-la Your 
ng da-ting-la den 


6t-bdrot (da) 


flavoul 


dka-bira- 
chaugala 
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bid (da) (¢e) some animate object . 
aka-palen , dt-paicha-len (d) to a tree or 
post (undei the shade of) eb-ér-tegi- 
len, tek I see the pig which is near that 
tiee war ddl hdto dkatdng Vebér-tegilen ydte 
16go Vagbddeke The jack tree 1s near the 
mango tiee kor tek havta (da) 

nearly, (adv ) lagi-tek See 
almost nearly full lagitek tépe (da) 
nearly ripe roiche, (da) Its nearly 
finished! kanya ! 

necessary, (acy ) arainga (da) It 
is necessary for us to arlive by noon meda 
bédo-chau Lagalnga war dravnga (da) 

neck, (s ) dt-léngota (da) 

neck-lace, (s ) Akan-étaa (da), dkan- 
étaunga, (da) generic term for all varieties 
For description of the several kinds see 
App su 

need, (vt) 1equire déyar (ke), draa 
(ke) Your pig-arrow lashings need wax 
ngia éla Vét-chdnga kdnga-td-bty dyarke 

needful, (adj ) See necessary and requisite 

needle, netting~ (s ) potokla (da) 
See App xin 

neglect, (v t ) faal to perform o1 complete 

en-kichal (ke) 

neighbour, (s ) ér-yea, (da) 
my neighbour 6 dia ér-ya (da) 

neighbourhood, (s ) éng-pa (da) 
In the neighbourhood of Kyd Island there 
are plenty of cowries ddra-idng l’dng-pdlen 
téhin baba 

neither, 1. (pron ) not the one nor the other 

dichin-fibatél yaba (da) 

Neither of those pig-arrows 1s mine ké?’éla 
tichin-tibatal dia ydba (da) 2 (con) ) 
aichin-fiba (ya) ba (da) See nor 

nephew, (s) Ar-ba (da) 
App vi 

nest, (s ) 1 
(da) See cover 


He 1 


See 


Ar-barata (da), 4r-ram 
2 edible nest of the Collo- 
calia spodiopygra bilya-’Ar-ram (cla) 
not used by Andamanese 3. mason-wasp’s- 
nest kdt-rim (da) This 1s eaten as a 


| eure fo. diarrhoea 


el A AR 


o, indolent 6, pole 


do, pot 9, 


awiul 061, bol 


NET, HAND 

net, hand- (s ) 1. for fishing kud (da) 
See App xm 2 large, fo. trapping turtles, 
dugongs and large fish yoto ‘épinga 
(da) See App xm 3 small, for holding 
various articles in common usc. 
chapanga (da) See App sm, (vt) make a 
net tépi (ke) 

netted ornament for personal wear 

rab (da) See App xu 

nettle, (s ) héle (da) 

never, (adv ) tahk yaba (da), 
eda yaba (da), kichik (01 tichik)-wa1- 
yaba (da) He will never restore it 6 l’en téhh 
ar-dokrake yaba (da) TI have never visited 
Calcutta war dél eda kalkata len tale yiba 
(da) He never comes here dl eda drain 
Onke yabu (da) Never again balh-ece 
yaba (da) Bemg now old IL shall never 
again hunt pigs d’abjanggeleddre dé tdlih eda 
reg-deleke ydba (da) Never mui! 
tichin-dake! , drek-tobatek dake! Never md! 
I will teke 16 away myself to mght  dehon 
dike! wir dé gitrugya Vyr-tkhe 


co 


(s ) 


nevertheless, (con ) drek, tha 


dick See Ex at although 
new, (adj ) 
newly, (adv ) 
news, (8 ) tartit (da) Good news 
has come idrtit béringa th-dnre There 1s 
nothing more in the way of news heic 
kdrin tdrtit id-ba, or kérin aa lértit yealna 


gor (dla) 


goula 


(da) (vt) 1 communicate, ampart, mak 
known yabnga-l’dt-6r-dmo (ke) tar 
tit (ke) 2. receive (lot hear) news 


tartit-tdai (ke) , tartit-tk-dn (ke) See hear, 
come, take away We havc 10 erved (dal 
heard) news that he 19 now chief of that 
district  meda térttt-tdawre aha él ha-wai 
AGP brema-V édte Vdt-yabur (da) 
next, (adj) 1 mref toa period of time 
i-déatinga (da) , Oko-ddetinga (da) 2. in 
order, as m a race dr-tor (da), fr- 
lo (da) 8.1 a row or line of animate or 
inanimate objects tar-jana (da ) 
4, next turn (ap 1otation) Ar-dlo-ka 


Cr ead 


&, idea, cut 4, cur a, casq A, father 


eis ee —_ 





eet St ree meray ree he nett 
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~ tah Membtens 


Sd 
nile aia tenattey ad 


tite 


See first-turn next moon ogar Va-Tddatmga 
(da) next time Aga toh ,  1g-pagi , 
tahk The nest time you come bring some 
nautilty shelly ago figdteh on yate uae ado 
toyuke nent one? (mi cistribttime food 93 
presents, as on parade) tun! 


eaten 


mice, (lp) am reared toe thas cn 
dika-héruee (da) 

nick-name, ( ) Me fatthnea (ela) 
ting-1 6b donga (da) See mame (vt ) 


(vt) dt-ting Grok 

Pagoda ool elold 
Nicobar Islands, (. } tialor ta erema 

(de) (Zi Wolay country) Sie Dow of eanoe 


He first nick named you 
myon padda ool Ling okie 


niece, (s } alt dea peal (ele) Nee 
Yop vant 
miggardly, ( why ) re an mn wih pabag 
(Ler) 
night, (5 } etre (bay beaest ahs 
wiiuy beabe Cada) Mere was 
& Violent squall last ned grag 2 edt 
udngu togorileddae (ads ) to tupht WUtlig 


len, Puri veh Aya compte tea Pex tras row 


riglat Lltanigrey grunge Tey 


nimbus, (5) tam cloud 
(clas) See loud 

Nipa frutieans, (+ ) 
heed is caten See App xr 

nipple of breast, (4 } 
(cla), hea LGke pat 
machina (clay 

no, (als ) f, chomotiog: cletueal oot aabalby 

Vala (cl) 2. retusisl or cle incliamation 
Hui, Ts hew prgle elwedler «an ol 

crem-taga (day? No the ys not, 
GVO nie 
(To wont) jena 
hdivin yal yal (let) EM ED eny » tleny 
reply on theo newative rtety (ke) 
Dashed Boa whether ue wile wee stall sick, 
he sul “ne ade as (dune today de bara 
len chturaie, an ngitethyate fgaha abyedke, 
OL Melange bedig ldiehi wn chien Lea-wet 
yal-paneke Se figh (yt Joaand net No 
matter! Nee never mind | 


vin Padiya 


puta (da) The 
hams bot chete 


Cle} harm Loko 


aetdut (det) 
No 
here 


om dew dew Aeteeeneer nea 


There 4 as fond 


Thee 


4%, fathom aa, Inte Hit, Lievens oath, rueene, 


NOBODY 

nobody, (s) no one, no person 
dchin-6l . yaba (da) Nobody now- 
ardays lives on that island kd t6t-bdka len 
kawan-drlaya tchin-6l biduke yaba (da) 

no longer, (adv) 1. never agam, never 
more tahk-eda yaba (da) 
(2e agam-never See never 
again 2 not any moze kawaa-tek 

yaba (da) (.e now-from not), 

My canoe 1s no longer serviceable dia 10ko 
kawar-iek médel ydaba (da) 

no matter! See never mind! 

nod, (vi) msleep 1 forwards ig- 
ngdtya (ke) 2 sideways i-dége (ke), 
idérega (ke) 38. on meeting an acquaimt- 


not ) 


ance ig-ngdde (ke) 

node, (s) jomt im bamboo, etc 
1g-dtat (da) See jomt 

noise, (s) 1. ar-yalangaa (da) 2 


of hammering ar-tanga (da) 3. of 


a gun aka-tegi (da) (v1) 1. make a 
noise ar-yalangar (ke) You must 


not make a noise while turtle-hunting 
yddi lébunga bédig ngél ttba-wak ydlangar 
(ke) ddke 2 with ref to the fall or 
rush, of water only yal (ke) , yala (ke) 
3 make a noise, of surf yenge (ke) 
See breakers 4 make a noise, of bamboo 
ciacking i, the fire or of a bottle burstmg 
tichu (ke) Stop that noise ! 
tilo! 
none, 1. (adj) not one, not any.. 

yaba (da) Have you none? an ng’yaba (da) ? 


None at all yaba-botaba 2. (pron ) not 
one, no one (a) dchin yaba (da) , 
tichmm-ba None of the boys have yet re- 
turned from the pig-hunt agdka itchn 
dka-hddaka ‘di‘tek  wgo-tkalpwre yadba (da), 


(or figdka dichon-ba Vaka-kddaka ‘tt'-tek xo- 
ékalpure) (b) mya (or myvat) yaba 
(da) None here 1s afraid mya karin adlat 
ydba (da)? (ut Who here adraad not 2) 
None of the children came here yesterday 
myvat lgala diléa kdrun onre yaba (da) ? 
(ht Whose children yesterday here came 
not *) 


o, indolent 6, pole o, poi 
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se eel Han a ta ot eae ee 


nonsense! (exclam ) . kaka!, cho! , 
tot'!, pétek! (these words are used by men, 
only ) géatek! (this word 1s used only by 


women ) 

noon, (s) . bédo-chau (da) See fore- 
noon, afternoon and App x 

noose, (s ) aka-kor (da) 

nor, (con ) dl-bédig (ya) ba 
(da), éate (yi) ba (da) Neither my 


turtle (flesh) nor your pork 1s now fit to eat, 
both aiebecommg putrid tichin-tiba dia ydd- 
dama 6l-bédig ngia reg-dama kawar maknga- 
léyu-ba, war thpor chéroke (01 d-jabake) 


north, (s ) el-Ar-jana (da), N E 
wind piiluga-t& (da), also papar-ta 
(da) NE monsoon yére-bddo-ta 
(da) 

nose, (Ss ) ig-choronga (da) 
(a) bridge of ig-chéronga-lanta (da) 
(b) trp of ig-chdronga-naichama (da) 


(ce) mucus of ig-fiilib (da) (d) septum 
of ig-8)-ba (da) (vt) blow the nose 
ig-fitlb-VPoyu-wéjeri (ke) 
nostril, (s ) ig-choronga-l’ar-jag (da) 
See chink, erevice, gap 
not, (adv) . 1 yaba (da) He has 
not yet come 61 agdka dnre yaba (da) 
2. (mn construc only) ba I don’t understand. 
what you say ngd tdrchi-ydte dé davnga- 
ba Ibis our custom not to eat the kidney- 
fat of the pig during the probationary fast 
marai-dtiru Vekdra dkha-ydb-len  reg-jire- 
méknga-ba 3 (umperat ) dake, ngdke 
Do not steal! (gd) tdpke dake! (or tapke 
ngoke') [N B—When the injunction “ must 
not” 1s employed “ dake ”—not “yaba (da)’’ 
isused See Ex athe ]4 not again 
talik yaba (da) 5 not any more (never 
again) talik-eda yaba (da) 6. 
not any more (no longer) ka-wai-tek 
yaba (da) 7. not yet figdka 
ba (or yaba) He has not yet re- 
covered from his sickness 61 ngdka tg 
bénga-ba 8. not enough! (when not satis- 
fied ) yabalen-dake! 9 not really! 
(you don’t mean that !you don’t say so ') (ex- 


clam ) kak! (uttered icredulously) 


6, awful 01, boul 


NOTHING 04 
a a a 
nothing, (s ) yaba (da) (adv) Tot 


nothing, 1. gratis See gratis 2. without cause 
See eauselessly He abused me fot nothing 
él 6t-kdlya dad ab-togore 

notice, (vt) observe 

novitiate, (s ) novice 
See feast 

now, (adv ) 1 umediately, 12 unmediate 
future hd-2d1 Go now! (at once) 
didik kd-gév'! 2 of ammediate past 
edi, géila, dala He has now arrived 
here 6] kdrin géil’ dkg-tr ddwe 3. the present 
time Aachitik, ka-war It is now 
rammg dchitk yim-la pahe 

now-a-days, (adv) m these days 
ka-war-drlalen, ka-wai-drlaya 

now and then, (adv) occasionally, from 


id-ngd (ke) 
dha gd1 (dea) 


time to time . figdteh figdtek See 
sometimes 

no-where, (adv ) ér-len-yaba (da) 

nude See naked 


numb, (adj) “pins and needles’’ m any 
limb it-l’4-Gng-karapnga (da) hf 
“ mouse-limbs-biting”’, the phenomenon, 
being attributed to the action of an invisible 
mouse 

numerals are not used 
for words used as ordinals 


See App m 


numerous See many 
nurse, (v t ) 1 ab-nora (ke) When. 
he was sick my wife nursed him dl abyednga 


bédag dar thydte Vad abnérdre 2 nurse a child 


by rocking tt ar-léla (ke) See 
suckle 
nut, (s ) 6t-chéta (da) 


nux vomuca, (8 ) érepaid-tat (da) 


0 
O! or oh! (inter ) » hét See Oh! 
oar, (s) See paddle 
obedient, (adj ) aka-tegi-pdtinga 


(da),  (aka-)teg1-l’6t-malinnga 

remember, voice. 
obey, (v t ) 

tegi-P6t-malin (ke) 


eomennemsiit 


(da) See 


aka-tegi-gat (ke), (Aka-) 





seiinaieminasleiaignenens ee 





cee 


OF COURSE 


trate SS able EI ates mena. elton tere ow 
Hits 


ATR etic RNA REE REITER INOR At ssSepmiigy, 


oblige, (Vt) compel Src make 

obseure, (adj) See dim musty 

observe, (vt) notice id-ngd (ke) 

obstinate, (scdy ) iv-lefa (da), ab- 
Lotayw anga (da) 

obstruct, (\ i) Src hinder, prevent 

obtain, (vt) f, procure oro (ke) 
See get 2 by shooting or speaunyg 
ét-rfig (he) We obtamed all this there this 
morning (by shooting) mud wb drdiry 
hdlu dilmalen oft uqve 

occasionally, (adv ) 
figiteh ngateh 2 


fin the future. . 
mm the past wu hin-ya 


oceiput, (x ) of va (la) 


occupant, (+) 
ér-polr vate (da) 


femiporary resident 

Ser Tesident 

occupy a site, (\ t) er wal (he) 
ht Ceara site, with a view fe occupation 

occupied, (p p) of a hut 
vite (da) 

occur, (vi) take place , 


bad poli- 


Gkho-déatz 


(ke) Ace boar, happen what = A storm 
occurred, at noon yesterday = dilea bode 
chau ulnya chanig ohe doatere 

ocean, (s ) jura (da) 

ochre, (8) burnt yellow fipla (de) 


When mised with melted fat of the pr, 

turtle, iguana, ete, atoas bermod korob (de) 

See App xin. 
octopus, (s ) 
Odina wodier, (s ) 


jaryz (da) 
yor (day) 


odour, (+ ) Ob au (da) See smell 
of, (postp ) L belonging to dex (chin) 
The hut of any father  @ab-matol ia 


bid (da) 2 from, out from, among . 
teh. ‘The tallest of those men as my elder 
brother Adto bila longhdlah teh abldpanya 
ydte war ad entobure 


of course, (ady ) 1 cortamnly, naturally ‘ 
bo-tik, babotuk, keta, Cha yaba bu, (dst 
true-not-not ) Scr assure, certainly, untrue. 
Who shot the pig / maga rey len tayre? 
J, of course war hefa dol 1 shall of course 
brug my wife war dd dar-thydte ba-botik 


&, idea, cut. &, cur a, casa, 4, fathery &, fathom a, bite: au, house au, rome 








OFF 95 ONE 
abiéyungabo 2, of course! to be sure! | « former’? See ante, p 16 (46) (s) old 
keta-6!, keta-war-o! See yes Is it so? | person ab-jang’g1 (da), ab-cho1oga 
Qs 16 ‘true 2) an-iba? of , (da) (Gif grey-headed) ab-tdl (da) 
course if 1s ! kefa-war-d6 See true, yes 3. | See App vu (vi) grow old ab- 
of course, so it 1s an-a-keta See | chdroga (ke), abjang’gi (ke) 
true omentum, (s ) ab-jir1 (da) see Ex 


off, (postp ) not on 6t-téra-tek , 
tek Take (lt move) your feet off my mat 
dia parepa tek ngdvot pdg Cchar (or dita 
parepa Vét-téra-tek ngowt pag dchar) 
2 start off (v1) as 15 commencing to run 
& Tace ara-porot (ke) 3 off I 
(ante1j ) aS in starting & race porot ! 
4 oo off, (vi) explode, as a gun 
ara tichu (ke) 5. be off! (anter)) go 
an ay tichik-wai-On! 6. be off at 
once ! fichik-réo!, katik-réo! 7. let 
us he off (esp when returning home) mécho 


wike 8. Vmoff now ka-war d’dke 

offal, (s ) kornga (da) 

offence, (s) crime witi (da) See 
sin 2. of an abusive nature ab-tégo 
(da) See dance 

offend, (vt ) kélemja (ke), entig- 
rél] (ke) Did I offend you yesterday ? 


(ht cause you to be angry) an dé diléa 
ng entgrélre 2 


offensive, (adj) 1. causing displeasure 


eb-dt-kik-jabaginga (da) 2, as 
regards odour See smell 
offer, (vt) iti-pan. (ke) He 


offered me his own bow 61 ékan kdrama 
den vh-pantre 

often, (adv ) 1j1-l6mga (da) 

ogle, (vt ) 1j1-ddo (ke) 

oh! (inter) ) as in sudden, pain 
2 a3 when startled yi-nono ! 

oul, (8 ) ana (da)  turtle-ol 
yadi-l’ig-ana (da) 

oily, (adj) . ltibu (da) 

old, (adj ) 1. of animate objects 
cho1oga (da) 2, of inanimate objects 
ya-arla-ardtiru (da) 


yih ! 


ab- 
3. ancient, referring 
to the remote past ar-tam (da) 
See kitechen-midden This word is some- 
times loosely employed to signify merely 


Yl eteaeeeamnandamiadeiaeall 


o, indolent 6, pole 6, pot 6, awful 





at not 
omit, (vt) leave out See fall, leave 


on, (postp) 1. upon yoboli , ar- 
yobok, ya, len Sit on the grass ydkala 
len ydbol, Gka-dér (ke) He 1s standing on 
the beach (landmg-place) 61 pdla len (or ya) 
hdpuhe 2 above, on the top of See above 
8. when, while bédig On seemg 
him once more (again) I was delighted 
en talk wgbddignga bédig d 6th ak-V drwalakinere 
once, (adv) 1. a single time tiba- 
déga (da), dbatdil (da) He struck me 
once on the head 61 tba-déga d’dt- 
parekre See annually 2 at one time, at 
first, at a former time otola (da). 
He was once the best shot amongst us all 
6lotold mardtiru tek dnydb-tapaya (Vedare) 
8, Once upon atime Aachinbarya Once 
upon a time God lghted a fire on Barren 


Island dchinbarya mé’la-tdrchona len 
ptluga chadpa-l dko-76vre This island 
(no longer called “‘ Smoke Island’’ but 


tarhchaépa ‘stone fuel’’) contains a fine 
symmetrical volcano, about 1,000 feet 
high, which has been quiescent since the 
early years of the 19th century For 
sutuation see Map 4 once more, again 
See again, more, and Ex aton 5. At once 
ka-g6. 6, once or twice . 
dyun p6nga He visited me once or twice 
durng my illness d’abyednga len ol dyun- 
ponga den tkdkare 
one, (adj) 1. with ref to animals and 
inanimate objects tiba-tal (da), 
tiba-déga (da) Give me one bow to-day. 


kawa kérama itba-déga Wen &d 2 with 
ref to human bemgs ab-tiba-tal 
(da), ab-tba-d6ga (da) (a) one-armed 

ig-olid-ar-tiba-déga (da) (b) one- 


legged ar-chak-ar-tiba-déga (da) 


01, bozl 


% 


ONE 


ONLY 


(c) one-eyed sdal-Ar-Gba-déga (da) 
One more See another, more (pion ) one s 
self See self hurt 


(adv) one by one, one at a time, (a) of 
inanimate objects Sho-lédongaya 
(b) of ansmate objects dha-Lodongaya 
We will slaughter the pigs ont by onc 
reg-lénghélak dka-lédongaya med ahat-jartike 
See separately, singly 


ék an and 


only, (adj) sole (ab-)aba-tal (da) 
He 1s now my only son (father speaking) 
6 kowar dar-ddure atba-tal (da) (adv) not 
more, without another, merely égun , 
Arek We all speared (between us) only 
tmwoturtles Jast mght gitrug-ya med’ drdiiru 
égun ydde Vtkpor ditre 
6gai-l’tdal (da) — (Lie 
“moon’s eye’”?) Milk-opal 1 found on 
Rutland Island (See Map ) 


open, (vt) 1. 4 bundle, bag, net, &e 


opal, (s ) 


wélay (ke), &ka-ldpujs (ke), aka-6'char 
{ke) 2 the eye idal-l6t-téwi (ke) 
3. the mouth aka-lvéwi (ke) (v1) 


oto- 

1l-W are 

akan-téwi (ke) , 
jungle . 


1 of a loosely ticd bundle, cte 
wélaij: (ke) 2 of the eye 
(ke) 3. of the mouth 
fkan-wédai1 (ke) (8) open 
éremwalak (da) 
Ophiophagus elaps, (s ) 
oppose, (v +) resist 
opposite, (adj) facmeg 
len They are sitting opposite to me 
eda @dka-elma-len akat-déuke (8) oppo- 
gite shore or bank tedi-bala, (das 
(vi) be on the opposite shore or bank 
. tedi-bala (ke) See ante, page 24, 
in hist of tribes, “ akd-balawa (da),” and 


See hamadryad 
ab-kidawa (ke) 
dka-elma- 


Map showing the Archipelago as opposile 


the maim island 
or, (con}) 1. an Give me exther 
a pig-arrow  tchin-itba 


@, idea, cut a cur a,casa 4, father 


en adze or 





OSPREY 
ee 
wilo an dla Ven a See exther and may 
not 2 otherwise els hinte Make 
dhe bow Lhe this Ge this meonner), or J 


shall be angi, go harama hin re képke, 


hang dd tigrelkhe Sc arouse 

order, (vt) J. clirect hanik-yap 
(he) ‘The Chick ordercd at) (so) Atan. 
dow maiole fhdnik yalre 2. orcler another 


to make (or do) somethine with the hands 


Ong naama (he) 3 onder another 
to clink orun swim ete Ie Tham 
(he) 4, put rn order Ne arrange 
(s) commend anth «dle) Why did 


you slaughter the fat pag without orders? 
muhalen nyo org pata ha hansh aha jarire ? 
that 


See Kx at provide (pastp ) im order 


Nee without (comp) un oreles 


DLhch 
eh 


to, for the purpose of He has 


gone to that place m order fo procure honey 


6 havér len dja kdvaynge Feb hdtikre We 
have all come here today i order to have 


a dance Aaa mardarn koinga  Veb 
kdaun dnre 

oriental, (k) «xp native of India 
chaugala 

Orion’s belt, (# ) » béla (las) 

ornament, (vi) 1. the person by means 
of pigments See paint 2 articles by 
means of Gortaam Krad) he ts yam 
(ke) See App suit 

ornaments, personal (x ) Aika yim- 


nga (da) Nee armliet, chaplet, garter. neck 
lace, wristlet ancl App xa 

orphan, (x ) ibdle (de), bdloka 
(da) ‘The term “ bfragy bole is applied 
to an enemmpment during the period he 
tween, the death of one chic f and the appomt 
ment of hus successor 

osprey, (8) Pandion halleus 
(da) 


. drange 


AIL SIE 


i, fathom a1, bite au, house au, rouse 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 1851 
By § CHARLES HILL 
(Continued from p 10) 


XVIT 
FIGHT BETWEEN THE THANKFUL AND MARATHA PIRATES, 1697 


The fight between Captain Perrin and the ‘‘ Seevajees ” illustrates the purely business 
character of Indian Piracy The Indian pirates were not broken men and outcasts hke 
EKuropean pirates, though many such men found refuge m the towns along the coast, but 
were simply a sea-farmg population, sometimes engaged in agriculture but makmg a living 
chiefly by trading, fishing and piracy on foreigners When the Marathas made themselves 
masters of the west coast of the Indian Peninsula they made use of these men, nominally 
to protect trade, but really to attack that of other nations, in much the same way as 
Queen Elizabeth employed her seamen Under the Maratha régvme the English called these 
people ‘‘Seevajees’’ after the great Maratha leader Sivaji In many documents the 
name 1s converted into the English word ‘‘ Savages” 


Declaration from Charles Perron, Master of the shup Thankful, 24 December 1697 


“December the 6th In sight of Batticola [Bhatkal] saw 12 sayle of Sevajees 
[Maratha] Grabs and boates, whom at 71m the morning was close by us One boat hailed 
us, we told them we were of Bombay He went to the rest who presently fired a shott at vs 
We spread our colours, handed our small sailes and maunsayle, they still fireing both great 
and small guns We fired at them The fight lasted till one m the afternoon, at which 
time they retreated about half an hour, andthenit was calme They sounded their 
trumpets and came on agame, at which time I called to them againe, bid them send one boat 
on board, look on the ship and then if [they] thought [they] could take her to fight againe 
They came and demanded 2000 rupees, without which they would take the ship I told 
them I knew of no wars between the English and the Sevajees, but 1f [there] was we were 
ready to fight agame, and would not fire againe at them before they came on board 
They went with this answer to their Admiraland came agaime and askt one hundred rupees 
and some rice I toldthem I would give nothmg They had seen the ship, if they thought 
[they] could take her, come away for we was ready They rowed a little towards us and 
then went away to the Southward, which is all the remarkable hath been seen by 


Your Honours humble Servt 


CHARLES PERRIN” 
Suratt, December 24th, 1697 
[Indva Office Records, O C 6473 ] 


XVIII 
A “MOOR” (MUHAMMADAN) SHIP MISTAKEN FOR A PIRATE, 1700 


The colours ordinarily used by the “Moors,”?1e Indian Muhammadans, were a 
plain red flag ** Since all Europeans used the red or bloody flag as both a signal for attack 


95 ** We spread our colours and fired a gun to leeward, upon which they spread a Moores ensign all 
red &c ”—Log of the Charles the Second (Capt John Dormill), 3lst Oct 1697. 
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was 


Pe cael beara SAAN ey, Sethenbinegic ee 


and also as a sign of “ No Quarter ” or ‘‘ No Surrender”, in which signification 16 was algo 
used as an emblem of Piracy, the Muhammadan flag was liable to be misunderstood by the 
Company’s cruisers, especially when a ship carrymg it refused to submit to examination 
Captam White, bemg on the look out for pirates, considered it his duty to caamme 
all suspicious vessels, and had, of course, to explain his conduct when regrettable meidents 





pretest 


occurred 

Declaration of Captan Richard White and officers garding a fight anth a 

Muhammadan ship 

“The 28rd day of February 1700 in the latitude of 21 degrees andl 26 mimutes North 
and Meridian Dist West from St John’s* 2 degrees 39 nunutes, att two of the clock m the 
afternoone, see a saile to windward of us with his larboard tacks on board, the wind att 
N Wt Wee stood towards him with our starboard tachs, and at four haveme vained 
allmost up with him, hoisted our colours, and hee not haveme sattifved us with a 
return of his, fired a shott, wide of his forefoot,"? for him to beat downe and acquamt us 
what hee was Hee then hoisted 1ed colours for a little time and hauled them down again, 
but would not bare downe, so wee tackt and weather’d up with him, and shortned saue 
under his lee, callmg to him by one William Thornburye our Pilett, im the Moog 
language, to brace too and inform us what hee was F assured him wee were friends and 
that if hee was an Indian Trading Shipp o: upon any honest account,”48 wee were the King of 
England’s shipps and would doe him noo manner of damage, that wee came to protect them 
by endeavouring to apprehend the Pirates, and told them rf they had noe boate on board 
wee would send ours to sattisfy hun what wee was and bee informed what they were, but 
I had noe other answer than two or throe shott one after another ane without any colours, 
which entered the mamsayle and foresayle, and ummedittely thereupon am Moors 
language (as our Pilate mformed us) cald out and bid us, “Coe to Hell! Coe to Hell! 
Wee wont acquamt you nor tiust you Coe to Hell!" 


E bid him have « care what hee did oxcept hee designed to have das shipp sunk, butt 
makemg the same 1etuin of words again and still fireing att us, Lo yave him my latboard 
broadside and doe suppose itt did some damage, after that buckt astern and hauld wp to 
windward of him, and gave him my starboard broadside, which did hin noe Jews da niyge, 
I plyed him im this manner till two of the clock this morning, having recewed several 
shot from him in my sayles and riggmy, but L thought itm vain, seeing him sa rosalute, to 
fire any more till brake of day, having disabled him and therefore [heme] aire of him 





I must confess at last I took him for a Pirate or an Arab, who are ver 5 ansolont 
in these parts, and firemg without lus colows, as wellas before the CVO Was sett an 
as after, did confirm me in the game opinion T could nob concerve him to bea Voorn? shup, 
because they generally lovo peace and quictness att sea, and tho next, morning When I 
came up with him fir’d severall shott att me Without colours His rashness: has caused 


his shipp to bee disabled, tho {endeavoured What I could to hinder ateat he would have 
ne rine, ae 


® Sanjin, 88 mules north of Bombay See Yule, fLobsun Jobson, #v Suint John's for the husturv of 
the term —Ep 

® Foremost piece of the keol —Ev 

A ship was said to be on the account whon sho way Chgaged Ia piracy 


8 A ship belonging to an Indian Muhammadan Sw Indian Hudus wore Isown te the Britth ae 
Gentoos or Gentiles 
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ed 





— 





comply’d with my demand in acquainting me what he was As all these matters ought 
to be justufy’d by a faire account when requr’d, I have deliver’d this to the perusall of 
my officers to justify the thing with mee, as being satisfy’d to the truth of itt, and there 
bemg no opportunity to attest the same by affidavit 


I subscribe with them to all these transactions 


Ricwarp Ware, G Marrin, Lieut , Jawes Bartuert Mr, & &” 
[ India Office Records, O OC 7463 ] 


XTX 
HOW THE DUTCH WERE FRIENDS OF THE PIRATES, 1708 


Madagascar as a base for European piracy in the Red and Indian Seas bad the 
advantage of its great security from attack and the facility with which stores could he 
replenished and crews recruited, but 16 was not a good maiket for booty Thus the 
pirates considered themselves fortunate when they found that the Dutch Settlements on 
the Malabar Coast were quite ready to trade with them, of course sub rosa, taking their 
spoil im return for cash, stores, wme and provisions To the Dutch this trade had a 
double advantage It furmshed them with proofs that the chief pirates belonged to 
the nation of their hated rivals, the English, and this mformation they handed on in such a 
way as to lead the native Government to believe that the pirates were really the ships of the 
English Company On the other hand, what they bought cheap from the puates they 
could sell again at good prices to their native customers or, if suitable, send to Europe 
It was trade made easy as well as lucrative 100 


Some assistance also the pirates obtained from the French islands of Bourbon 
(Mascarme or Don Mascarenhas)! and Mauritius? Here, however, the motive for ther 
reception was the mability of the French Governors to offer any resistance 


Extract of a letter from Captain George Wesley? to Mr Pennyng, Chief at Calocud 
Dated [Rajydpur] 7 November 1703 


‘Three years past one Captaim Merrino, a Frenchman and French Company, took a 
ship belonging to Surat off or near Cape Aden and made a prize of her, wherem was con- 
siderable riches, and . sailed for the island of Mascarenha [Bourbon], a general 
rendezvous for pirates, where the said Merrmo is now settled and actually become an 
inhabitant This relation Thad from some cf his own ship’s Company, which are Frenchmen 
and belonged to the ship I was imprisoned m The same year was taken, off St John’s 
[Sanjan], a Surat ship by the ship Speaker, whose Company consisted of all nations to my 
certain knowledge, the major part being now in the Pirates on the Coast, and the same 


Sean soe ments treet til eee enna gamete met ae ee 








re ttre 








190 See also Episode XX, anfra 

1 “ The first nhabitants were pwrates who settled here about 1657 brmgmg with them negro’? (i e 
native Malagasy) women from Madagascar Bernardin de St Pierre, Voyage to the Isle of France, p 192 

2 Abandoned by the Dutch about 1712 and settled by the French from Bourbon See Bernardin 
de St Pierre, Voyage to the Isle of France, p 54 

3 Commander of the Pembroke, taken by Bowen at Mayotta (Comoros) 10 March 1703 (Madras 
Consultations, 31 May 1703) 
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Motes 


— 
Commander, John Bowen, here near Callequion they took Captam Conaway! from 
Bengal, selling ship and goods m shares, 2 ¢, One thid partbto a matchant of Callequilon,s 
another third to a merchant of Porea,® the other thiid to Malpa [! ‘Tam Mallappan] the 
Dutch broker of this place, which relation I had from Captain Bowen and several of 
his Company , then left the Coast and sailed for the Wand of Madagisear but im the 
way was lost on the Island of Mauitmus, on At Thomas’ Reef, where they were most 
courteously received and feasted, their sick earned inte ther fort and cured by ther doctor 
and a new sloop sold them and supphed with all sorts of necessities for them eutting i 
and makmg her @ brigantine, which they petfor med by the muddle of March, and took 


their leave of the Governor, giving him 2.000 proces of eayght therr ve ss Ix and necessaries 
ars with him to be conveyed for Surat, and berg mivited to make at : 


led for the THand of Madagasear, where at a place om the east 
Captain with a gang settled themselves tl tae Scotch ships or 
e both surpried and taken by then” 


reyspervieime -yreresinentimeemmnats Fea? 


leaving their lasc 
place for refreshment, 541 
coast called Maritan,® the 
vessels falling im the port wer 
h was settled at St Augustine [St Auetstine’s Bay] tho ship 
was taken The remainder went for New VMathelege,!0 where 
here T saw her and left fet when the purates: sagled 


« By another gang whic 
Prosperous [Captain Hillard] 


they gave the King their brigantine, W 
from thence The pirates, having these three mn thant posses aon, in «ec urehange after ont 
hy 4 


another, lost one of the Scotch vessels, but at last two metab Mavotta [Conioros|, where 
it was my misfortune to fall to thon hands and detamed by then: after thes bind a 

my chief mate and another Huropean and plundered what they plonved det the any ryt : 
sailed for Methelage , from thence to the islands of Mayotta and Johanna from set ih 

the highlands of St John’s, off which and at Surat’s river mouth they took two : ; \ 
Surat ships from Moea, she at the rivers mouth was hian: Tie: Mianiniie Pew ol ry 
the Prosperous, the other by John Bowen m the Speedy Return, a Seoteh shup ha pir 
the following sums out of each ship, et, out of her taken at the river : cargo ai 
pieces of eight, counting each piece of gold two proces of eight. In the wees | O00) 
taken 88,000 pieces of eight, at the same rockoning Ono ship they left adi ith at sete 


without anchor or cable, the other they carried to Rajapore 


“Thus by the help of our frionds’ [ve, the Duteh of Mauritium]| bryantine have 
been taken six sail of ships and hundreds fof people] rumed., Here im Rajapore 
was both the pirates shrps burnt and both Companies transported on board the Surat 


ship, detaining about 70 lascars, mountin j 
ea ae rhs ONE LOE AR NSS Seni Pae 
4 Capt John Conaway in the Borneo was take 
n by the Speake 
Coast, 28 October 1701 Indra Office Records, U 7768 . SE NE eee nena 
5 Cully Quilou (Kayankalam), a port in Quilon diveion, Travancore — Iop 
6 Porca (Purikkidd) on the coast of Travancore «Mn, | 
T Probably one of tho group of small isla 
ids to th 
forgotten —-ED Oo the north of Maurting nanie now apparently 
8 Probably Antongil Bay im tho cistru t 
on Io 
Be eacern o¢al kaungdom of Androna shou pertistpal fortrosa wae 
® These were the Speedy Return (Va 
pt Robert Diwmrmond) andthe C W 
1) 'This place, called al 0 é Oe AEE ! 
a ae . algo in Wpisode XX unfra (p 62) Massaledge, sean to repress ret : ele 
m . m n, the east coast of Madagascar yuyt bolow lat 20° ip pape 
Daman, on the coast of Goyjardt a 
J 13 ajlpur, Pant gnadyea Thatiict, Bombay, 
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are 43 English, the better part of the Company French, the rest Negroes, Dutch &c nations 
that cries ‘ yaw’!8, from where they sailed to the Coast of Mallabar, and about three leagues 
to the northward of Cochin they anchored and fired several guns, but no boat coming 
off, the quartermaster went neat the shore and had conference by boat with the people, 
who supplied them next day with hogs &c¢ refreshments And from Malpa [Mallappan] 
the Dutch broker came a messenger, who advised of the ship Rhemae,14 her bemg in Mud 
Bay,4> and that if the pirates would take her he would buy her of them, this I heard 
myself, and that they should be supplied with pitch, tar and other necessaries 

‘*Y took an oppoitunity to ask the messenger, Who sends the things on board ? 
Not knowmg but that I was one of the pirates, [he] told me, The Dutch, but he should 
be sent off with them But before he brought them on board I got clear of the pirates 
There had been several Dutch on board before I got ashore, and smce my abode here for 
my health I have seen no difference, [in their treatment] between a pirate and 
a meichant ship, both black and white flocking off with all sorts of merchandizes and 
refreshments, jewels, plate and what not, returning with coffers of money And Malpa, the 
broker, has been so rmpudent as to offer them to sail[?sell]a small ship, which they want 
and asked one Thomas Punt!® to carry her off to them, who denied him, telling him, now he 
was not ashamed to show his face, but shouldhe be guilty of so base an action, he must 
never see the face of his countrymen f[agaim], which made the gentleman change his 
countenance 

‘Thus are these villains encouraged by our pretended friends, which Auga Rhimae 
[Agh&é Rahman] cannot chuse but see, and, 1f at his arrival at Surat [he] will speak the 
truth, must declare the same I would have waited on him to that purpose, but so feared 
of being taken notice of and lose the benefit of the physician, which at present I am m great 
need of, I dare not do 1t 

‘These beng the heads of what I remember and what I heard and hadfrom their 
mouths in discourse at several times from the reports of the pirates on board them in 
my seven months imprisonment, having omitted nothing but the many hazards of life 
and abuses received from these villains &c &c¢ 

GEORGE WESLEY ” 
[LT B Howell’s State Trials, Vol XIV, p 1302 ] 


(To be continued ) 


ee 


THE MUNDESVARI INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF UDAYASENA- 
THE YEAR 30 
By N G MAJUMDAR, BA CALCUTTA 
THis mscription was discovered near the temple of Mundesvar{ on a hill close to 
the village of Ramgarh, seven miles south-west of Bhabua in the Bhabua sub-division of the 
district of Shahabad, Bihar One part of the stone bearmg the inscription was found about 
twenty-eight years ago, andit wasin 1903 that the removal of the débris around the temple 


 cetianenmd 





13 People, (Germans and Scandinavians) who say ja (‘ yaw ’) for yes 

14 Ie, the ship belongmg to Agh& Rahman See wnfra —Ep 

15 Probably the inlet ef Machhakundi (the Fishpond) off Rajépur Ep 

lu As Captain of the Essex he was captured by the pate John Halsey m August 1707 Halsey 
pluidered the ship and let her go Surat Factory Records Letter from Robt Adams, 17 Sept 1707 
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ere Bates at ea ee eee 
led to the discovery of the other part The two pieces were sent to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, at different dates They were afterwards jomed together by an iron band, and are | 
now to be found m the Inscription Gallery of the Museum A summary of its contents 
appeared in the late Dr Bloch’s Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, Bengal Ourele, : 
for the year 1904, pp 9-101 It was subsequently edited by Mr R D Banerj: in the | 
Epigrapha Indica, Vol IX, p 289f and Plate As Mr Banerji’s transcript and translation 
of the epigraph can be amended in more than one place and as his conclusions about the 
age of the record are in my opinion open to some doubt, no excuse, I think, 1s needed for | 
re-editing the inscription 
The stone consists of four faces The mscription is on one face only, and above that 
is sculptured a half five-leaved water-lily, there are traces of bold lettering at the back 
and also on oneof the sides The inscription consists of 18 lines of well-executed writing 
covermg a space of about 2’ high by 1’-}” broad Some of the lotters between the two 
halves of the stone, now pieced together, have been broken away and lost The lower 
part of the first half contaming the last two Jes has been destroyed, and the letters of _ 
even the preceding line are greatly damaged Otherwise, the writing 18 in a perfect state ‘ 
of preservation and 1s genetally legible throughout The size of the letters im hne 1 (which 
records the date) 1s larger than those m the rest of the inscription , roughly 1b vanies fron - 
4/5’ to 2/5’ The eharacters belong to the northern class of alphabets They are, speaki 
generally, sumilar to those of the Allahabad pillar-mscription of Samudragupta,? with some 
differences yn details, eg the formation of p, s,1, medial? and e and subscript 7, They |’ 
also bear a family likeness to those of the Meheraul pillar-imscmption of Chandra,? the 
Mathura mscription of Chandragupta II * and the Barabar and Nag4ryuni cave-insoriptions 
of Anantavarman® It isa fact worthy of notice that almost all the characters of the | 
Munce.vari iscription are Early Gupta in type and traceable to the records of that) 
period The paleography of the mscription will be discussed later , meanwhile, in regard. to pe 
the form of some of the mdividual letters the following pomts may be worth noting, most! : re 
of which appear to have been overlooked by Mr Banery The first line contains’ no less. ©! 
than six box-shaped supersompt 1-8, bub m the following lines it is of the usual cursive 
type , in vrditd, 1. 12 we have to note the later type of +-kdra (in du) which ig, howevet, 4 
the only instance of the type that the record contams. An exact parallel of the promis. | ip 
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H 


cuous use of box shaped and cursive 7 8 1s to be found in the Meheraulz pillar-insoription of 
Chandra ° Interesting also 1s the form of ¢ (eg mn -kdliyam, 1 8) which from about the middle, ‘ 
of the fourth century a D begins to appear m the Northern alphabet, eg m parts IV and V. |. 
of the Bower MS (ed Hoernle, Table II) and the Karamdand&, inscription of Kumaragupta, Ese 
dated GE 117.7 The medial u is formed by a hook as im the Allahabad pillar-msoription my 
as well as by thickening the lower end of the stem (eg m °nupdlanam, | 8) The medial 4. i 
18 of the regular Early}Gupta type asin the Gadhw4 msorrptions of Chandragupta II and 
Kuméragupta’ (eg im pirovdydm, Il. 12 and 13 of the two inscnptions respectively). The 4 
a consists of two superscribed strokes (eg, in -tarla, 1. 9) as in the Meherauli pillar 
7 igcription, The characters melude the very rare final ¢ m1 15 and final mm 1.'18, and. 


a See also Annual, Report of the Archeological Survey of Indra, 1902-8, p. 48, 
| 2 , 


I 


7 & Bleets Ghipta Inscriptions, Pl. I. 8 Ibid, Pl XXI-A, 6 Ibid.) Pl LI A. 4 
(| bid, Ploy SRKB, XXXI-A and KXXLB. feo FGI, PLEXA : 
ig ill "oly BGR opiate. Th °FO0,PLIV, Bend 
| - | ius i ! if 1 ih rip ) hy : " & | 1 ih ee 2 : | ft . 

a ey ar oy re ale - t Ve Oe i , 





bia yp | beh, Ae an 
| Me Pi oe tg yf te fi pita 
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cee ee ee en tI TMT emanate ier I me. 





teense eters entenerenere attire 


the rather raren and fim 1) 1 and 16 respectively As regards x which occurs twice 
im conjunct groups, 1t resembles exactly the same letter eg m the Barabar cave-mscription 
of Anantavarman® (in édrnga, 1 6) and vames im position as it stands (ci fraaga° and 
dvdvrisa®, 1 1), The y 18 mvanably tripartite The superscript 1s shown above the vertical , 
but m the case of y only 1t.1s wmtten on the lme The @ 1s added on to a superseribed r 10 
Particularly mteresting 1s the rare sign of interpunction which occurs four times m the 
inscription (in ll 6 and 11), This sign 1s similar to the one occurring m the Bower MS which 
dates from about the middle of the fourth century 4 D accordingto Hoernle (cf Table V). 
The symbol om 18 of the dextrorsal form having much resemblance to those occurrmg in 
the same MS 11 and the Bardbar cave-inscription of Anantavarman }? 

The language is Sanskrit prose throughout, excepting the last two lines containing an 
umprecatory verse of which a portion only 1s now extant It 1s, however, not always 
grammatically correct and contains atleast four solecisms'® eg the wrong use of the 
affix kivéch mn prdrtthayzted, 1 4, the violation of the rule of euphony in may=etat,1 6, 
the wregular case-endimg in tandula prastha-dvayan, 1 8, and the use of masculine 
{or neuter) for femmmme m asmin, 1 2, and neuter fo. masculine in elal, 16 In 
La@ittaka,1 6, we have to note the addition of the affix la Cf Gupta Insers, p 69 
and Kielhorn, Ep Ind, Vol VII, p 159, n 7 In respect of orthography, the only 
pomts that call for notice are the following the use of a guttural nasal mstead of an 
anusvaéra before the palatal §14m treasate[me] and dvdvingatume, 1 1, the use of a labial 
nasal instead of an anusvdra twice mn the word sambatisara, ll 1 and 2, where we have also 
to note the use of Ufor v , the doublmg of ¢ m conjunction with a followimg 7 in pittroh, 
1 5 and of a letter except y after a superscript rin pirvedydm, 1 2, d-chandrarkka’, 1 7, 
and r= vvd,1 13, th becomes tth aftera superscript x in prarithayivd,| 4 and nawedy- 
Grithan, 1 8, finalt and m are written somewhat lower than the lme (eg m vaset,] 15 
and pirvvdydm,1 2), the medial ¢ stroke varies in length (cf yathdkala*, 1 12 and mahdsd- 
manta, 12), the absence of an avagraha before °nupdlanam,! 18, the change of an 
anusvéra to a palatal nasal in uktaf%=cha,1 16 , final m has been retained, where anusvara 
ghould have taken its place, in pirvvydm,| 2 and-nmkdyam,1 11, and the dh of the conjunet 
dhy 15 doubled in -dddhyasv°, 1 12 As regards lexicography, the words koshthikad,17 yathakdl- 
dddhydsun, 1 12 and tdpovantka, 1 13 deserve to be noted The first word, vz koshthikd 
is found probably m a Gadhwa stone inscnption (Fleet’s Gupta Insers, p 268,1 3) and 
certamly m a Damodarpur copper-plate of the reign of Budhagupta 1> There 1s no 
doubt that the koshinkd of our imscription clearly means ‘ store-room’, inasmuch as 
provision is made for the supply of oi and rice therefrom The word kotthaka 
(=Sk koshthaka) which is found in the Pali literature, m connection with vihdra, appears 
also to have the same sense!* Mr Banerji, however, renders the word koshthké 


eh en cas a Se eats ede en 

96FGI,Pl1 XXX B,1 6andecf Bower MS, Table I 

10 This 1s an archaic sign Cf,eg the Nasik cave inseription of Ushabhadéta, Hp Ind, Vol VIII, 
Pl IV, opposite p 78 

11 Bower MS , Intro (Bombay, 1914), p 22, fig 8 12 FGI, Pl] XXXB,1 3 

13 Such violations of the rules of Sanskrit grammar are characteristic of the documents of the Early 
Gupta period—cf Hoernle’s remarks, op cit, pp 73-5 

1i Cf Buhler s remarks, Indian Paleography (Eng Trans), p 47 

_ 1 Atranscript of this mscription, which will be shortly published m the Epigraphia, was kindly placed 

at my disposal by Mr Radhagovinda Basak For the Gadhwiinscription, cf enfra,p 23,n 48 

io It has been translated by Jacobi and Rhys Davids as ‘store room’ —See Vinayapr'aka, 
SBE, Vol XX, pp 109,n 1 and 177,n 1 Cf also the Sanekrit words koshtha and koshthdgéra and 
Marathi Aoth; (Molesworth’s Marathi-English Dict , ¢v ) which are all used in this sense 
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by ‘ treasury > But this mterpretation 1s contiovertible as rice and oil are surely not things 


which may be expected to be hoarded up im treasuries The next word, wz yathdLdl- 
dddhydsin has been rendered by him as ‘ who arrive at the proper time ’, and Professor Sten 
Konow suggests ‘ those who come and worship from time to time’ (Hp Ind, Vol TX, p 290 
andn 4) Even previous to this the expression was known from a number of epigraphic 
documents, eg the Deobaranark mseription of Jivitagupta,!7 the Khalimpur copper-plate of 
Dharmapala,1® the Lucknow Museum copper-plate of Balavarmadeval® and some Orissa 
inscriptions, such as the Katak copper-plates of Mahabhavagupta 29 It occurs again in the 
recently published copper-plates of Kulastambha 2! Fleet translated 1t as ‘those who pre- 
sided at different times’ (Gupta Insers , p 218), and Kielhorn as ‘as they may be present 
from tume to trme’ (Ep Ind, Vol IV, p 250), and also as ‘ present and future ’ (ante, 1891, 
p. 123) The editor of the grants of Kulastambha, M M MHazaprasid Nastri, most 
conveniently omits the expression m his translation I am afraid, however, that its 
proper sense has not yet becn properly understood, and the interpretations proposed 
are open to criticism The clue to its real meaning 1s, 12 Mj opmion, furnished by the 
Fandpur grants (ed Pargiter, ante, 1910, pp 195, 200 and 204) which have adhydsanakdle 
inthe sense of ‘durmg the administration (of)’ Again, whonever im inscriptions 
the expression yathdkdl-ddhydsim 1s used ag an adjective, 16 iu iuvariably found to 
qualify certain admimustrative functionaries For instance, m the Lucknow Museum 
copper-plate it 1s an adjective of rdjakulas on ' royal dynasties’, and in the Katak copper- 
plate of Mahabhavagupta, of certain officers hke samdhartrin, sanndhitiin, neyuktaka 
and so forth The only natural conclusion that suggests itscl{ to me 1s, therefore, 
that when it 1s used adyjectively 1t means, ‘those who adminuwter from time to 
time’, and when substantively, ‘the successive administrative officers’ 22 In the present 
record the allusion 1s most probably to the officers who had to superintend the various affairs 
of the martha The next word that deserves our attention 1s tdpovanuka Mr Banerji wrongly 
read 1b as r= dpovamka and took itm the sense of ‘the merchants who trade on the waters 
(*)’ The word should, however, be read as tdpovamka and derived from dapovana It would 
naturally mean the mhabitants of the tapovana, a e, the ascetics, who are in all likelihood the 
mahants or pontifis of the matha 


The inscription refers itself to the reign of the Mahdsdmanta Mahdpratihdra Mahdrdja 
Udayasena, and 1s dated, in words, the 22nd of Karttika of the year 30 of an unspoeified era. 
Its object 18 to record the erection of a matha of the god Vinitesvara, the daily provision 
of two prasthas of nce and one pala of oil for the offermg and lamp respectively, as well 
as certain other gifts of the value of 50 dindras by the dandandyaka Gomibhata 


But what 1s the age of the mscription? This question has been discussed by 
Mr Banerpi (op cw, p 285f) who 1s of opinion that the record belongs to the first part of 
the seventh century AD This theory 1s apparently traceable to the remarks of the late 
Dr Bloch in his Annual Report, p 9 According to him, the date of the mscription, wz the 
year 30, ‘from the shape of the characters must be referred to the Harsha era’ of 
AD. 606 This surmise on the part of Dr Bloch has, however, not been substantiated, 


Oe a en tsa tare Sanit tlie isc tiinshintentedviiottnapaciins 
WW FGI, pp 216, 218 lg Hp Ind, Vol LV, pp 250, 245,n 3 19 Ante, 1891, p 123, 
20 Ep Ind, Vol III, p 347, ll 5-6 21 JBORS , Vol Il, pp 402,1 21 and 406, J, 10, 
22 The word yathdkdl ddhydyon which occurs in tho Sonpur plates of Someévaradeva (Ep, Ind 

Vol. XII, p 240) 1s evidently a mistake ° 
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by subsequent research, so far as I know, and I cannot bring myself to accept it. 
But to prove my point it 1s necessary to go mto details Our iseription 18s on stone 
and comes from Bihar To study its paleography, therefore, 1t 1s but natural 
to take mto cognizance other lithic records discovered mm the same province And if the 
characters of our inscription are found to be essentially similar to those of any other Bihar 
inscription, whose date1s known, we may very well rest assured that the former cannot be far 
removed in date from the latter Now, if 1t be assumed by scholars that the Mundesvart 
mseription belongs tothe seventh century 4D, as no doubt Mr Banerji has done, 1t 1s to 
be expected that the alphabetic characteristics of that epigraph should be found to prevail in 
other seventh century Bihar mscriptions also Roughly speaking, they must be found m such 
stone records as Were incised in Bihar at least between aD 600 and 800 And such Inscrip- 
tions are the Bodhgaya inscription of Mahaniman dated 588-89 ap 23 and the Aphsad 
inscription of Adityasena 24 whose date must fall im the latter half of the seventh century A D 
The question therefore arises whether the characters of the Mundegvart mseription, if 16 15 
to be assigned to this period, are similar to those of the above two records A comparison 
of the letters k, r, §, h, y, the medials 1 and? and _ so forth of the Mundeévari inscription 
with those of the Aphsad inscription is enough to show that these two records can 
never be relegated to the same penod The latter, as Fleet mghtly says, “ really differs 
but little from the modern Devanagari” (Gupta Inscrs, p 202), while the former as 
{ have already stated, presents alphabetic forms which are traceable to epigraphs of the Early 
Gupta period (supra, p 22) For mstance, in the former the letter / consists of a plain curved 
line intersecting a straight upright,whereas im the latter thenght part of the curve develops 
into a loop The letter r in the former 1s a mere straight upright without any appendage, 
while in the latter not only does xts lower end develop into a wedge but the mght 
extremity of even that wedge is elongated The most imteresting letter, however, 1s ¥ 
which 1s tripartite in theformer, but a ‘ fully developed Devanagari ’ mm the latter Aga, the 
tails of the curves of medial: and 7 are in the latter regularly drawn down low and fully 
expressed, but they are in all cases but one absent in the former 25 Even settimg aside these 
and other differences in alphabetic forms which it 1s useless to enumerate, the great fact 
remams that the Mundesvari inscription contaims ‘ nght-angled’ whereas the Aphsad ‘acute- 
angled ’, forms of letters It1s, therefore, but reasonable to place the former considerably 
earlier than the latter But we may go even one step further and say that 1t 1s earlier 
than even the Bodhgaya& inscription of Mahanaman which is also in acute-angled 
characters like the Aphsad mscription, and hkewise presents some modern N agari forms. 
The paleography of the Mundesvart inscription, therefore, leaves no doubt that it 1s to be 
placed earlier than at least the latter half of the sixth century ap The year 30 of the 
record cannot be, therefore, referred to the Harsha era of ap 606, and as such 
there remains no other known era to which it may be assigned except the Gupta era 


ofap 318-19 The date of the record thus becomes equivalent to ap 348-49 


MUNDESVARI INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF UDAYASENA 25 


It seems to me that by not following the above method of settling the date of 
the mscription Mr Banern has placed himself m serious difficulties In his paper 
onthe Patiakella grant of the Mahdrdja Sivardja, dated [G F] 283=4 Dp 602 he makes 


Ce en a re a reiting Ea on SS 
23 FGLI,p 274 2% bed, p 200 25 For these details see Ind Pal, pp 54-6 
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she followmg remark about ite paleography “The characters belong to me northern 
class of alphabets and are mn every respect simular to those of the Mundesvari mscription. 
of Udayasena, from the Shahabad distiuct”? (Zp Ind, Vol IX, p 285) This general 
remark he has ulustrated wm evtenso by definite examples, but they are, [am compelled 
to say, far from bemg of a convincing nature For, he himself admits, for aster that 
the letters y (which 1s tripartite) and 2 of the Mundesvart scription aie of ‘the Early 
Gupta type ’"—a pont of great importance which seems to have been missed when he assigns 
the record to the Harsha era and refers it to AD 636 This conclusion 18 based by 
him on a consideration of the affimty of characters existing between this inscription 
with those of the years 34 and 39 (of the Harsha era) from Nepal (vp cu, p 289) But 
{ submit, this comparison, and consequently the conclusion that 16 leads to, are incorrect 
First, because, mscriptions of the same provenance, although they are available, have not 
been brought together for comparison which 1s a mistake in any palwographic examination 
of ascientific nature There is no paucity of stone inscriptions, which date from the Harsha | 
period and are not distant from the place whence ou record comes, such eg as the: 
Bodhgay& mscmption of Mahandman and the Aphsal inscription of Adityasena 
referred to above Secondly, mere similarity of character between any two inscriptions, 
is not enough to show that they necessarily belong to the same period, especially 
when they are separated by long distances This important poml 1s undoubtedly 
admitted by Buhler, who pomis out that the eastern variety of the epigraphic Gupta 
alphabet of the fourth and fifth centuries aD represented eg by the Allaébibad pillar- 
inscription of Samudragupta 1s to be found even m Pandit Bhagvanlal’s inscriptions from 
Nepal? which belong to the seventh century 4.D But if we follow Mr Banerji’s lune of | 
argument we shall be compelled to assign the Allahabad pullar-inseription to the age of | 
the Nepal inscriptions—a conclusion which I am afraid, no paleographist can‘ ever 
bring himself to accept The Mundesvari mscription cannot, therefore, precisely for the 
same reason, be brought m a line with the Nepal inscriptions, a fact whichis im oppo 
sition to the remark of Mr Banerji that ‘‘ The palwography of the epoch beginning with 
the last half of the sixth and ending with the first half of the seventh century 4 D can no- 
where be studied with greater advantage than m Nepal” (Zp Ind, Vol. TX, p 286) 
It has been stated above that the inscmption 1s throughout in right-angled characters, 
but the mseriptions with which 1t has been chronologically grouped by Mr, Banerji, vz the 
Bodhgay& and Aphsad mscriptions, are in acute-angled characters This fact iw rather 
interesting as 1 has an important bearing on the chronology of the records in question 
Acute-angled form of letters has been accepted by Buhleras a prominent characteristic of 
the North Indian epigraphs from the sixth century ab onwards 27 And 
Mr Banerji too, does not seem to have disputed 1t 28 It. difficult to reconcile this 
with the fact that the Mundesvari mscription, which 1s assigned by him to the seventh 
century 4D, is entirely in right-angled instead of acute-angled characters, In discussing the 
paleography of the four Faridpur grants? which he calls spurious, Mr Banery1 explains 


Neoveiienains hectares em eee eam een ecterirere Pierre STM ad 








2 Ind Pal, p 46 2! Ibid, p 49 

28 “* The presence of the acute angle, ’ he admits, ‘‘1s also another important feature m the determina~« 
tion of the characteristics of the alphabet »—JASB,NS, Vol VII, p 295 

2 The Evidence of the Faridpw grants—Ibid 
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it by asserting that “In the Eastern vanety of the Northern alphabet the latest use of the 
right-angled characters seems to be m the Mundesvari imscrption” But to my mmd 
this statement has not been proved and should therefore be treated as a personal opinion 
only As I have already said, just because this record presents right-angled characters 
it must be taken to be of an earlier age than the Bodhgay& mserption of Mahanaman 
which shows the acute-angled form of letters And does not Buhler m formulating 
his theory about acute-angled mscrnptions, refer to this record as the earliest example ? 30 
Mr Banerji no doubt anticipates this paleographic difficulty and mm his second paper on 
the alleged spuriousness of the Faridpur grants,31 meets 1t, to my mind unconvineingly, by 
saying that the Bodhgaya mscription “ should never be taken to be the prototype of the 
Hastern variety of the Northern Indian epigraphs of the sixth century 4D,” because, “ it 
cannot be said that the characters represent the ordimary epigraphic alphabet of the North- 
eastern India of the sixth century” But what 1s this specumen of ‘the ordinary epigra- 
phic alphabet of the North-eastern India of the sixth century?’ This obviously 1s the 
Mundesvari inscription, and the Bodhgay& mscription, theretore, can only become extra- 
ordinary because, it presents ‘much more advanced forms’ than those of the former 
In my judgment this 1s puttmg the cart before the horse Instead of regarding the 
Mundeégvari inscription as prior to the Bodhgaya record, as logical reasoning would require 
us, 1b becomes necessary to maintain that the former 1s posterior to the latter The 
Bodhgaya mscription becomes the ordinary epigraphic alphabet of the North-eastern 
India of the sixth century if 1t be but regarded as of a later period En passant it may 
be remarked that Mr Banerji has used the paleography of this record which he places in 
the seventh century 4D as one of the evidences to show that the Famdpur grants are 
forgeries But if my contention is proved to be mght his arguments would lose much of 
their force And there seems no objection to takmg the documents as original, as Mr. 
Pargiter has done his question, however, I leave aside for discussion m a subsequent 


paper 








Text 82 

1 Om?3[ |] Sambatsare?! trinsa[ti]}—5 [KAl]rttika- 
divase dvavinbatime 36 

2 asmin®! = sambatsara?’-masa-[di]J— — 
-pirvvaydm*? sri-mahasimanta 

3 mahapratihara-mahara)-O—yasena-!0 
rajye kulapati-Bhagudalana-1 

4 s-sadevanikayam‘? danda—yaka 43- 
Gomibhatena prartthayitva‘! 





80 See Ind Pal, p 49 

81 Four Forged grants from Fardpur—JASB,NS, Vol X, pp 433-4 

82 From the original stone and a set of mk impressions 83 Expressed by a symbol 

34 Read sanwatsare 

35 Restore trun gatvme which should be corrected to trimeattame 

36 Should be corrected to dvsvumsatutame For forms like this,cf, eg FGI,p 268,11 

37 Should be corrected to asydm 88 Read samvatsara 

89 Restore divasa and supply tithauw Cf such date wordings in other Gupta records 

40 Restore -Odayasena 

*1 The last letter » seems tohave been madvertently omitted, but afterwards engraved above the 
precede letter la in a somewhat smaller form 

2 Read Bhdgudalanam sa devamkdyam 48 Restore dandandyaka 

“4 Should be corrected to prérthayrtya 
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5 mAata-prttror = Atmanas = cha pu[ny]-abhi- 
-  ymddhaye Vinttesvara-matha-sama- 
6 vegam may=etat!=karitakam [ | + ]— 16 
Narayana-devakulasya [ |] " 
7 éri-Mandalesvarasvami[pa]—[ya] |" 
koshthikatah 4-chandr-arkka - sama - 
8 kaliyam=akshayam prati— —*"naivedy- 
Aarttham5® tandula—prastha—-dvayam *! 
9 [di]patallapalasya ch=o— —[ba]ndhali”* 
karitah sri-Mandalesvara- 
10 svAamipidindm vifchchhitt: ’?]}——nta 
tantra- sadharanamh>? patichdsatam 
ll dinaraném go- bafli] 54—~yja- bhabt-ady- 
upakaranani [ | ] 
12 devanikayasya da[tté]- —[de]vam”’’ viditva 
yathakal - 4ddhyafs h[ bhi) 
13 tapovankawr5S=vvi ya~ -[ni]Jbaddhasya” 
vighato na ka[rya][ | *] 








Ce ee 


45 matham = efat—~Mr Banerji But the reading 1s vory clear both ou the gtone and tha unpressions 
46 Restore Sra 
47 This sign of punctuation is used alyo mil LL and Lo Tho are atler -derehadesya ty pupor 


fluous, 1t should have naturally como aftor hdr itakai 


43 Sr Mandalesvarasvdimpdddya osh{hakdtah—Msr Banery: Reatora pare hoahkthikdtah and of 
Chitra [kyitasvdimpddiya koshtnkdta 1m Gupia Insers, p 268, 1 3 Pleoty however, reads tho passage as 
Chattra[k \itasvdim pddiya koshthe(?)ia and translates it as ‘belonging to tha cudance of which 
belongs to the feet of the divme (god) Chittrakutasvamm’ Tho insemption, which om partially damaged, 
says (1 2) that an rmage of Anantasvamupida was installed and that an oudowment made ‘for the purpose 
of providmg perfumes, incense, garlands, &e, and of oxceuting repams’ (I 2 4) And im connection 
with the gift occurs the expression bhagalvalch—Chitiralk|dtasedmupddiya hoshthe(/ta In all: these 
particulars the mseription resombles so much the Mundesévart nserspuon that Fam Jed to think that we 
would not at all be wide of the mark if the above correction boadopted Moreover itasaleo very Tihely 
that the eapression datié dvddasa, between which and the above expression there as a lacuna, means that 
twelve dindras were the value of the grant (cf other Gadhw& mseriptions wher We find mention of paoidar 
giftsmade) Idonot thnk Flect is mght m his conjecturo that the gitt *consuatcd of some land aba 
village ’’ which belonged to the god Chittrakitasvamun and that this was the same god Anantasy ati under 
adifferent name From Mandalesvara svdmin I beliovo was derived the nwmo ot the hill which was 
probably called Mandalesvara, and 1t 1s just possiblo that wo have an ocho of this wordk im the modern 


name Mundesvar, Similarly, we havein tho Gadhw& insemption the name Chetrakutasr dain which 
means the lord of the Chitrakuta hill (op cot, p 268 and n 1) 


49 Restore praidonai, 50 Read drtham 61 Should be «corrected to deayasya 

52 Restore =opanibandhah 53 Lam unable to restore or mterpret this passat, 

54 Restore probably -sraja- 55 Restore °nymetad=evani 

56 rodpovamkar—Mr Banern Read with Prof Konow ldpurankau- and correct tb to (s\=idpovant- 


kawr=. 57 yathdnbaddhasya—Mr Banery, Restore yath opanibaddhasya 
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14 Evam = abhisravito yo - —°8 kuryAt=sa 
mahapatakais = sa— 

15 —-—ke® vaset [ | *] Evam— —Avadharanay460 
madhya- 

16 --- bhaka----- tam®?! - it1|) Uktafi-cha 

17 -------- yatnad = raksha Yudhishthira 

18 ---.----- danach = chhreyo = nupélanam®? [/|*] 

Translation 
Om 


(Line 1 ) In the year 30, on the 22nd day of Karttika —on the aforesaid year, month and 
day, in the reign of the Mahdsdmanta, Mahdprahhdra and Mahdéréja®3 Udayasena, the 
establishment of this Vinitesvara mathaS4 has been made by me, the Dandandyaka 
Gomubhata,®° after having propitiated the kulapat. ®6 Bhagudalana together with the 
tsmple-committee®’ (of this place) for the increase of the religious merit of (my) father, 
mother and myself (L 6 ) Provision®’ hag also been made to supply every day, and 
permanently, as long as the sun and moon endure, two prasthas of rice for the votive 
offering and one pala of oil for the lamp, from the store-room of sri-Mandalesvarasv4mi- 
pida of the temple of [sri]}-Narayana (L 9) (And also) cow, offering, garland, 
cooked rice and other articles, of (the value of) 50 dindras®9 (for) sri-Mandalegvara- 
svamipada are made over to the temple committee (L 12) Having known this 
the (above) arrangement should not be transgressed by the (successive) administrative 
bfficers or the hermits (L 14) This bemg notified, whoever acts to the contrary, 


shall hve in hell with great sms (L 15) Thus according to the decree?0 be ass 

O! Yudhishthira preserve with care . : preservation 1s better than gift 

Sr em 
588 Restore =nyathu "9 Restore saha narake 


60 Restore yath This portion was left unrestored by Mr Banern 

61 I am unable to restore or interpret this passage 

62 The restoration of this customary verse 1s not attempted 

63 For the association of these titles see Fleet’s remarks, Gupta Insers , p li, n 4 

64 Te the mathe dedicated to the god Vinitesvara The word as a personal name oceurg m 
the Lalutavistara (ed R L Mitra), pp 4,6 According to Prof Liiders, “ Names ending in ?évara always 
refer to buildmgs consecrated to Siva’? (Zp Ind, Vol IV, p 337, n 1) In that case, Vinilesvara and 
Mamdalesvara would be epithets of 3 iva also Mandalesais the name of a siva referred to in an Arthuna 
mscription, Hp Ind, Vol XIV, p 302 

65 Cf names like Gomesvdmin and Gomka of the Bhita seals, ASR , 1911-12, p 113, Nos 57—60, 
and also Gupta Insers ,p 108,13 66Z¢ teacher, something like an dchdrya, see Monier Willams s v 

67 devankdéya Mr Banerj1 renders itas ‘ Council of gods (? Brahmans)’ Foritge use in the above 
technical sense see now Talesvara copper plates, Hp Ind, Vol XIII, pp 115, 119 

68 upambandha Thisis a technical wordand 1s probably the same as mbandha which means an 
‘arrangement ’ or ‘assignment’ The word abhegrdmta, 1 14, 1s algo, I presume, technically used Cf ordwvta 
and mbaddha, Karle and Nasik cave imscriptions, Hp Ind, Vol VII, p 68 and Vol VIII, p 84, 
see also Gupta Insers, p 71,1 11 

69 This would be the earliest reference to the com m Indian mscriptions Yor other references 
see Gupta Insers, pp 31-2, 38, 40, 41, 261,265, the Faridpur grants, ante, 1910,pp 195, 200 and 204 , 
the five Damodarpur grants to be published by Mr Basak in Ep Ind , and a Bodhgay& mscription 
ed Bloch,) ASR , 1908-9, p 153 

70 yath dvadhtanayé The word avadhdrana, 1 find, is simuarly used m Mr Pargiter’s Farid pur’ 
copper-plates eg ante, 1910, p 195,1 10 and Mr Basak’s copper-plates from Damodarpur 


_ | | than about 100 years ”3 This quotation 1s from Buhler’s article on the Nanaghat insorip- 
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| | before the middle of the first century BC, and accordingly he assigned these records to 
| 1. JBAS,, 1910, 242. ff and 824 ff : 
Wf yay | ty) naa 
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DEKKAN OF THE SATAVAHANA PERIOD 
BY PROF D R BHANDARKAR, MA, CALCUTTA 
(Continued from Vol XLVIII, p 83) 
APPENDIX A 
The appioximate date of the rise of the Satava4hana Power | 


J 


No account of the Dekkan of the SAtavdhana period 1s complete without a consider. 
ation of the most probable date of the rise of the Satavahana power, regarding which two 
theories have been propounded The one accepted by me m this article agrees with that 
of Si Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, and 1s based upon certain chronological statements of the | 
Puranas These [ intend to consider here with a view to show how far they agree with factg | 
taken as established 


The duration assigned by the Puranas to the Maurya dynasty 1s 137 years, and it: 
we take 322 Bc as the date of 1ts foundation, 1ts overthrow and the foundation of the Suiga | 
family must have occurred m 185 Bc The Sungas are generally stated in the Puranas 
to have reigned for 112 years, and the Kanvas 45 But as both ruled simultaneously, we 
have to deduct only 112 from185 to get 73 Bo as the date when the Andhras came tq 
power This is the view of Su Ramkrishna, and no argument of any importance has yet been ' 
adduced to contradict it I am not unaware that the inscription of Kharavela, king of 4 
Kalinga, m the Hathigumphé in the Udaygin Hills near Cuttack mm Orissa speaks of a king 
called Satakarm, protector of the West, who has been identified with the third king of the’ 
Satavahana dynasty described above Its date 1s 165th year of the Maurya era correy. ‘ 
ponding toc 157 Bc, and it may, therefore, be argued that the date 73 2.0, assoene 
to the foundation of the Sétavahana dynasty 1s impossible when the third ruler of that family, i 
vz Sdtakarni, has to be placed about 157 Bo But then it must be borne in mind thas | 
16 18 now-a-days bemg questioned whether KhAravela’s Inscription contams any date at all, 
and that Prof Luders, who has recently carefully read the record with the help of excellent 
estampages prepared by the Archxological Department, emphatically declares that xt contains 
no date at all? So the opposition to our theory based upon the date of the Khater 4 
epigraph has no sold grounds to stand upon I am also aware of the palaographic difficulty: 
that has been urged agamst the date 73 Bo for the rise of the Satavahana power But 
then if the question 1s properly considered, 1t will be seen that the difficulty does not side i 
at all Such an ulustrious paleographist as Buhler has told us that | the N indghay 
and Safichi inscriptions of the Satakarn: and the Hathigumpha inserption of Kharavela, 
are exactly of the same period He has also told ws that “ the differences between the 
characters of Gotamuputa Satakarm’sand those of the N anaghat documents are such that ib 
is not possible to place them, as Pandit Bhagwanlal has also seen, at a distance of |‘ more 
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tions s but when he wrote 1t, Buhler was of opmion that Gautamtputra Satakarnt lived shortly 
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200—150 Bc What 1s strange is that when this opmion of Bubler’s about the age of the 
inscriptions 1s now quoted, the date he then ascribed to Gautamtputra S&takarni is 
entirely lost sight of Subsequently, however, Buhler changed his mind, and came round 
to the view of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar that Gautamiputra Satakarm flourished about 
AD 1244 If we now subtract 100 from this 124 to account for the difference of character as 
proposed by Buhler, we get ap 24 as the approximate date for the Nanagh&t, Safichi 
and Hathigumph& inscriptions If ap 24 can thus be the date of the third king of 
the SAtavahana dynasty, this cannot but confirm the date, 1.z AD 73, we have assigned 
to its foundation 


APPENDIX B 
Vilivayakura and Sivalakura of the Kolhapur coins 


ay 


Nearly forty-two years ago, certam coins were discovered in Kolh&pur near the hull 
of Brahmapuri, north-west of the town Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji was the first to give 
an account of them in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socrety, 
Vol XIII, p 303ff, and identify the names occurring on these legends with those of the 
Satavahana dynasty—an inference which has been more or less adopted by all the 
scholars that have subsequently written on the subject The legends on these coins 
have been read as follows — 


Rafio Vasithiputasa Vilivayakurasa 
Rafio Madhariputasa Sivalakurasa 
Rafio Gotamiputasa Vilivayakurasa 


With regard to the reading of these legends no doubt has been or can be raised It 
is, however, when the question of identifying these princes turns up that a divergence of 
views 1s perceptible Pandit Bhaywanlal took Vilivayakura and Sivalakura to be mere 
titles, identified the first with Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, the second with Madhariputra 
Sakasena and the third with Gautamiputra Sri Yajfia Satakarni, and further deduced the 
conclusion that as Madhaiiputra of the Kolhapur coms re-struck the coms of Vasishthi- 
putra, whereas those of the former were in turn re-struck by Gautamiputra, Vasishthiputra, 
Madhariputra and Gautamiputra succeeded to the Andhrabhritya throne in that order 
His views were endorsed by the late Dr Buhler ® In the Harly History of the Dekkan,® how- 
ever, Vilivayakura and Sivalakura are taken to be the names of viceroys and identified, the 
former with the Baleokouros of Ptolemy, Vasishthiputra with Vasishthiputra Pulumavi 
and Gautamiputra with Gautamiputra Sri Yajfia Sétakarm and not with the father of 
Pulumavi, Gautamiputra Satakarm, who never reigned in the Dekkan And as Vilivaya- 
kura was the viceroy of two kings, wz Vaswhthiputra and Gautamiputra, 16 1s argued that 
one of these was the immediate successor of the other, and Sri Yajiia, being the later, must 
be considered to be Pulumavi’s immediate successor Madhariputra has been therein identi- 
fied with MAdharitputra Sakasena, who 1s taken to be a successor, but not the immediate 
one, of Sri Yajfia Dr V A Smith also regards the princes of the Kolhapur coms as belong- 
ing to the Andhrabhritya dynasty, but identifies Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, who is styled 
Vilvayakura II, by him, with Gautamiputra Satakarni, and considers the other Vulivi- 
yakura (.e Vilvayakura I) and Sivalakura to be the same as Chakora and Siva-Svati 





4 Above, 1913, 230 5 Above, XII, 273 6 Pp, 20-1 
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(Satakarn1) mentioned in the Puranas as Gautamiputra’s predecessors 7 It will thus be seen that 
Vibvayakura and Sivalakura are taken by Dr Smith as personal names and of kings 
pertammmg to the Sitavahana dynasty But Prof E J Rapson, whoseis considered to be the 
most important view expressed on this subject, supposes them to be local titles, and 
identifies Madhariputra Sivalakura with Madhariputia Sakasena and Gautamiputra 
Vihvayakura with Gautamiputra Satakarm 8 With regard to the third name, he says the 
followmg —‘ The identification of No 1, Vdasthiputra Vilivayakura, must remain 
doubtful The evidence of the re struck coms shows that he cannot possibly be identified 
with the best known Vasishthiputra, wz Pujumay1, who was the son of Gautamiputra, 
but this metronymic was common im the dynasty, and there 1s no difficulty in supposing 
that 1 was borne by the predecessor of Mathariputra in the Kolhapur District ” 


Such are the views expressed by various scholars of repute with regard to the names 
occurrmg m the legends on the Kolhapur coms I will now put forth my own view of the 
matter, m order that 1t might be taken for what 1t 1s worth by the antiquamans In the 
first place, Vilvayakura and Sivalakura cannot possibly be regarded as viceroys of any kings, 
if the legends on the coms actually are as they have been read For what this view comes 
to 1s Just this, wz that ratio Vdsithiputasa, iafio Mddhariputasa and rato Gotamtputasa, 
the first halves of the legend, are to be supposed as contammg the names of sovereigns, 
and Vilwdyakurasa and Sivalakurasa, the second halves, as giving the names of ther 
viceroys Such a division of the legends 1s arbitrary and unknown to Indian numismatics, 
so far as my knowledge goes Whenever coins of any viceroys or feudatories are found, 
their names are, as a rule, specified on the reverse and those of their sovereigns on the obverse 
Sometimes, no doubt, but very rarely, the names of the former alone occur without those 
of the latter bemg engraved But not a single imstance can be pomted out wherem 
the names of both the sovereign and the viceroy are specified m one single line m one and 
the same legend without the introduction of any word indicative of the subordinate rank 
of the latter The numismatic evidence 1s, therefore, against Gautamiputra, ete , being 


considered as names of sovereigns and Vijiviyakura and Sivalakura as those of their 
viceroys 


Secondly, this view involves the supposition that VAsishthiputra, Madhartputra and 
Gautamiputra can be used by themselves to denote any individuals, and here, in partic: 
ular, the Satavahana princes themselves But not a single inscription has been found in 
which any one of these metronymics 1s used by itself to denote a Satavahana. Tf it 1 
Pulumavi that 1s spoken of, he 1s called in mserrptions not simply Vasishthiputra, but 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi , if 1t 1s his father, he 1s referred to not simply as Gautamiputra, 
but as Gautamiputra Satakarm Similarly, Sakasena (Sri-Sata) 1s never called simply 
Madhartputra, but Madhariputra Sakasena (Sri-Sata) Gautamiputra, Vasishthiputra, and 
Madhariputra of the Kolhapur coms cannot thus, by separating them from what follows 
and taking them by themselves, be regarded as denoting any Satavahana rulers Nor can 
it be maintained that, although the terms Gautamiputra, etc , are not used by themselves 
to denote the Satavahana princes, they, especially the metronymic Madhariputra, 


were 
about this period conjomed to their names only For it was 


a custom of this period with 


1 BHI, 217 and chart facing p 218 ®§ OIC —AMk, mtro , XL and LXXXVII 
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personages of the warrior class to state the names of their mothers ,° and names of the latter 
such as Vasishthi, Gautamf, Kausik?, Haritf, and so forth are met with in many old 
inscriptions, not as mothers of the Saétavahana kings only, but also of princes of other 
families and tribes, such as Mah4rathi, Mahabhoja and so forth 19 The name Madhart also 1s 
not unknown to Indian epigraphy of ths period Jaggayyapeta stipa, eg, has an 
mscription of the third century 4p, and referring itself to the reign of Virapurushadatta of 
the Ikshvaku family 1! This king is therein called Madhariputra Similarly, the Abhia 
prince Isvarasena 1s called MAdhariputra m a N&sik mscrrption of about the same date 1? 
The view, therefore, that the terms Gautamiputra, Vasishthiputra and Madhartputra 
must denote, by themselves in inscriptions of the early period, the kings of the Satavahana 
dynasty only, has no grounds to stand upon 

I shall now proceed to consider the second view which regards Vilivayakura and 
Sivalakura as local titles, and Gautamiputia, etc , as metronymics,—both belonging to the 
Satavahana kings This view was first started by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indray, and has 
been adopted, as we have seen, by Prof Rapson But to look upon Vihvayakura and 
Srvalakura as local titles is a mere gratuitous supposition without the least foundation im 
fact Agaim, if they had been titles, some explanation would have been offered of them 
but, as Prof Rapson himself admits, “no satisfactory explanation has yet been erven 
of the forms Vilirvayakura and Sivalakura”’ Next, a sort of mconsistency is, I am afraid, 
perceptible m his identification of Vasishthiputra Vilivayakura At one place, he says, 
as we have seen above, that the evidence of the 1e struck coms shows that he cannot 
possibly be identified with Vasishthiputra Pulumavi but with the predecessor of MAdhari- 
putra in the Kolhapur District, mmplyimg that this Vilivayakura was somewhere between 
Pulumavi and Sakasena (Sri-Sata) But at another place he says that “two of Pulumavi’s 
predecessors seem to have borne the title ‘ Vilhvayakura ’ in the district of Kolhapur only,’’13 
clearly mentioning here that the Vilivayakura m question was pnor to Pulumavi and not 
posterior to him as implied at first But what 1s most mexphiable 1s that while commenting 
on the passage of Ptolemy where Pulumavi and Viliviyakura are mentioned, he Says 
that both “ might well be one and the same person,” and adds in support of his statement 
that “a foreigner might be excused for not knowing that m our country, the Prince of 
Wales, the Earl of Chester and the Duke of Cornwall were the same person ’’!! This means 
m unmistakeable terms that according to Prof Rapson, Pulum4vi and Vilivayakura were 
one and the same person, and how this 1s to be reconciled with his previous statement that 
“the evidence of the re-struck coms shows that he cannot possibly be identified with the 
best known Vasishthiputra, wz Pulumavi,” 1s not quite clear to me 

This theory, again, 1s open precisely to the same objection to which, as we have said, 
the view first discussed was open For, if Vilivayakura and Sivalakura are mere titles 
why are they to be taken as referrmg to the Saétavahana kings, unless we suppose that 
the metronymics Gautamiputra, etc , can, even though standing by themselves, denote 
these princes only *? This supposition has been discussed above and shown to be untenable 
These metronymics, as stated above, were at this period used m the case of the persons 
belonging to the Kshatriya class generally and were never employed by themselves without 
the addition of personal names, not even m the case of the Satavahanas, as shown by their 
numerous inscriptions 


Se eee arent itne twain. stmt sitaicisniaidoonneeeiom 
9 Above, 81 10 Luders’ Inst, Nos 1058, 1100, ete ll Iiid, Nos 1202-4 


12 Ibid , No 1137 13 CIC —4 Mk, x lt Tod, xlandn ] 
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All these objections are applicable even to the identitications proposed by Mr Smith 
In fact, no evidence whatever can be adduced to show that there was any connection be. 
tween the princes named in the legends on the Kolhapur coms and the Satavahana dynasty 
Now, it 1s to be remembered that Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, while desciibing the 
cities and villages of mland Ariahe, speaks of Baithana as the royal seat of Sno Polemaiog 
and Hippokoura as the royal seat of Baleokouroy Barthana 1s, of course, Paithan and 
Siro-Polemaios, Sri-Pulumivi of the Satavahana dynasty  Hippokoura has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified But Su Ramkrishna Bhandatha: was the first to identity 
Baleokouros with Vilivayakura of the Kolhapur coins, and this identification iy universally 
accepted 15 It 1s to be noted that Ptolemy spoahs of two different places and of two different 
kings as reigning there The two kings, therefore—Pulumdvi and Vilivayakura—must be 
taken to be different persons And to argue that Pulumdavi and Vijivdyakura are the same 
person, on the analogy that the Prince of Wales, the Harl otf Chester and the Duke of 
Cornwall denoted one individual, is to argue that Pulumayi 1s identical not only with 
Baleokouros (Vilivayakura) of Hippokoura, but also with Tiastencs (Chashtana) of Ozene 
(Ujjain) and Kerobothros (Keralaputra) of Karowza (Karur), the two other kings mentioned 
by Ptolemy 1 Tiastenes and Kerobothios might also be thus taken to be local turtles of the 
Satavahana sovereign, and not personal names of different kings 
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We thus find that Vilivayakura and Sivalakura cannot possibly be wentified with any 
princes of the Sétavahana dynasty, but must be taken to bo punces helonging to a different 
line and ruling separately round about Kolhipur Now, Pandit’ Bhagwanlal Indraji has 
shown that coms of Vasishthiputra Vilivéyakura havo been te-struck by Madhariputra 
Sivalakura, while those of the latter have been re struck by Gautamiputra Vilivayakura 
The following 1s, therefore, the order of their succession -— 


Vasishthiputra Vijivéyakura or Vilivayakura | 


Madhariputra-Sivalakura 


| 


Gautamiputra-Viliviyakura or Vilivayakura II 


It will thus be seen that there were two langs of this linc bearing the name 


Vilivayakura, and one of these was a contemporary of PuJumavi Who that was we have 
at present no means to determine 
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MISCELLANEA 


TOWN MAJOR 

Extract of a letter from Ehhu Yale and Council 
at Fort St George to Sur John Child and Council 
at Bombay, dated 29th September 1688  Letiers 
from Fort St George, (Madras Records), 1688, 
p 60 

‘‘This day according to the Right Honble 
Companys order and appoyntment m ther Charter, 
the [Town] Major, oldermen and burgesses met 
at the Fort in due sollemnitye, where the Charter 
was read and delivered to them by the President; 
as alsoe the Maceese [maces of office], &ca, after 
which they were duel) sworne to then seve.all 
charges and handsomely entertamed with a good 
dmner and all requisite to it, after which they 
marcht m theu gownds with great giavety and 
decorum to the towne hall to Confirme ther new 
establishment and Consult the good of the Cittye, 
which God grant 1t may redound to, and that all 
the Right Honble Companys Settlement(s] 
and affaiers may be more auspitious and pros 
perous then forme[r]ly ” 

The above letter 1s of some interest m reference 
to the duties at that date (1688) of the well known 
oficial called a Town Major The Ozford Hnglish 
Dictrorary defines the meaning of the term under 
three heads —— 

(a) The major of a town guard, as formerly 
at Edinburgh 

(b) The chief executive officer m a 
rison town or fortress 

(c) Apphed vaguely to the chief magistrate or 
administrative officer of a foreign town 

‘for the first the Dictionary gives two quotations 
in the seventeenth century with regard to the city 
of Edinburgh 

For the second it has a series of quotations from 
1702 to 1876, givmg mstances of the Town Mayors 
of various fortresses m England and abroad, 
moludmg India That for 1702 1s worth quoting 
m full here — 

Mil Dict, Town Mayor, the third Officer in 
order in a Garrison, and next to the Deputy 
Governor He ought to understand the 
Fortification, and has a particular Charge of 
the Guards, Rounds, Pairouilles,and Sentmels 

For the third meanimg there is another series of 
quotations from 1748 to 1864, the last of which 1s 
also worth quoting in full — 

The Town Major finding them without cre_ 
dentials or passports, ordered them to 
be carried to prison 

The mterest m the letter under reference, how 
ever, ig that it shows clearly that in the seventeenth 
century a Town Major m India was both the 
chief executive officer of a garrison townand fortress 
and also the chief magistrate and admunistrative 


officer 


gar 


In this connection there 1s no doubt that, up to 
quite recently at any rate, this was the view taken 
by Eurasians and Europeans who had not been 
in England of the office of Town Major, for mn the 
nineties of the last century there was a story gomg 
about in Northern India of a certain lady, the wife 
of an official of position, who was gomg to England 
with her family for the first tre and was asked 
how she mtended to get about when she reached 
London Sherephed that she would have no diffi 
culty because she would go straight to the Town 
Major for mformation 


The Town Major as the admmistrative officer of 
& garrison town, igs still mm exustence whenever the 
necessity for his services arises vide the followmg 
quotation fiom the Daily Graphic, London, for the 
llth November 1919 — 


** How British Ladies Live wm the Garrison Towns 
an Germany 

‘“Not only are there wives of officers and 
‘other ranks’ livmg with their husbands in France 
and Belgium, butthe piivilege has recently been 
extended to members of the Rhine Aimy as well 

‘The concession 1g a highly popular one, and 
every day there 1s a marked mciease in the number 
of those takmg advantage of 1t Of course the 
majority are to be found m Cologne, Bonn, Duren 
and Godesburg, where it 1s easier to secure 
accommodation, but a fair proportion will also be 
met with in the other districts and villages gar 
risoned by British troops 

“The matter of securing suitable house room, 
however, 1s not too easy, for Germany seems to be 
ag overcrowded as Hngland If the wife arrives 
before lodgings have been settled, she and her hus 
band will have tostart by putting up at an hotel as 
a temporary measure The Town Major arrange: 
this There is no charge for the husband, but he 
will have to pay a fixed tariff of 15 marks a day 
for his wife This is not so much as it sounds, 
smce uit really represents less than three 
shillings % 

In the following |mstance, too (extracted from 
the Temes of the 14th November 1919), the Town- 
Major durmg the European War comes out as a 
civilas well as a mulitary administrator of a 
garrison town 


“ Ypres and the Vandals Town Majors Appeal 
for a Vast Cemetery 
«* Tyeutenant Colonel Beckles Wilson, late Town 
Major of Ypres, whose efforts to safeguard the 
ruined city from desecration are well known 
returned to Ypres yesterday To a Press represen- 
tative Colonel Wilson gave some particulars of 
the present condition of the place ” 
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Corporate Lire rn Ancient Lypia, by RAMESH 
OHANDRA Masumpar, M A, Calcutta 1918 


This 1s the title of a new book, (pp vi--176, 
Demy), brought out by Dr Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar, of the Calcutta University The book 
consists of five chapters, (1) Corporate Activities 
im Economic Lafe, (2-3) Corporate Activities in 
Political Life, (4) Corporate Activities m Religious 
Life, and (5) Corporate Activities m Social Life 
The author has taken great pams to collect evidence, 
hterary (Vedic and post Vedic), epigraphic and 
numismatic, to prove the exstence of self governing 
institutions both under monarchicaland republican 
forms of government, that existed side by side m 
Ancient India The cooperative guilds of artisans, 
traders and merchants with power to elect their 
own Mukhya or president or presidents, to enact 
thew own laws and rules to regulate the work and 
conduct of ther mem! ers, to admit new membors 
or to expel members for misconduct and to appeal 
to the king to restore order m a guild that 19 likely 
to degenerate owing to factious spirit of some of 
1tg members the political assembly of the people 
with power to elect, expel, or restore kmgs, tho 
self-governing villages, the Buddhist Sanghas, the 
Castesystem are some of the ancient Indian Instz 
tutions that are noticed m detail withregard to thew 
relations to the supreme Government Accordingly 
** Self governmg Institutions in Ancient India” 


would have been a more suggestive and attractive 
title 

Excellent ag 1s the work aga collection of rehable 
facts and figures, the authors translation of some 
of the Sansknt passages quoted m the hook seems 
to be wrong (pp 16-17, 22, 89 Vanajya) Tn 
other places his mferences sccm to be Wrong 
(pp 42, 45) There SVisdin pati’ does not at all 
imply “the importance of the popular element 
m the government’ aa mferned by the author, 
no. 1s there any reference in the Cow hymn quoted 
m page 45 to any asscinbly, as stated by him 
{gain the word “sabha (pp 17, 55, 56) was m 
many places uscd mo the seuse of a gambling, 
rathor than a political, nectmg Sunuilarly, the word 
‘Varajye moans forgn mie as stated m_ the 
\rthasfistra (test po 323) and non 
monar hical form of goverment 

Tn notiamg the corporate activities in Religioug 
hfe, the author has confined his attention only 
to the Buddhistie and omitted the Brahmane and 
other communities 

In tho last chapter, his description of the evolu 
tion of caste is somewhat confused for want of a 
clear chronologual analysis of the subject 

On the whole the book isan excolontand valuable 
troatiso onanciont Indian soeral and political insti 
tutions and dose ves to be semously bludiecd by all 
that aro mterosted m the bistory of India 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS 
16 The Chief Watchman discharged for 
incapacity 


7 July 1718 Consultation at Fort St George 

The President reports to the Board that 
Peddanaigue [Pedda Nayak] the Cheif watchman 
of the Town has forfeited his cowle [gaul, agrec 
ment] by open and notorious transgressions of 
every part thereof, that he is become utterly 
incapable of discharging the duty of that post, 
having by his extravagance rendered himself 
unable either to mamtain a sufficient number 
of Talliars [falaryur4, watchmen] to watch the city 
or to make good any Losses that 
as by the Cowle he is obhg’d to do, that thro’ 
hia incapacity ag a Watchman to discharge his 
duty, frequent Robberys have happen’d of late 
and one instance of what is unusuall m ihiess 


shall happen, 


parts, ofa Morehant and his Servant muuthered 
in tho own house by Robbers, Tho President 
added thatifa Spredy stop was not put to this 
muschef if would ucreago upon Us till at came 
past remedy Tho Cowle was then read, and the 
Violation of overy part thereat hy Peddanaigue 
was notorious to the whole Board 


Peddanaiyno bemg calla in and acquainted 
with the sentuments of the Bourd on his couduet, 
was asked if he had any {hing to sayvim lie own 
defence He only roply’d that ho waa not able to 
do better and left himself to the Judument of the 
Board Agreed that Poddanague, (het Watch- 
man of the Orty, having forfeited lus Cowle and 
bemg incapable of performmy the duty of hus 
Office be dismissed the Honble — ¢ ‘uMmpanys Ser 
vice (Madras Public Consultations, vol 87) 
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Ananta-Padmanabha—Anantapur, in Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, contaimng 
the celebrated temple of Padmandbha, which was visited by Chaitanya and NityAananda 
(Chartanya-Bhagavaia) It is also called Padmanabhapur (Prof, H H  Wilson’s 
Mackenzie Collection, p 129) See Ananta-sayana 





Ananta-sayana—Padmandbhapur, in Travancore, containing the celebrated temple of 
Vishnu sleeping on the serpent (Padma P , Uttara, ch 74: Prof H H Wilson’s Mackenzie 
Collection, p 129) See Ananta-Padmandbha. 


Anartta—1 Gujarat and part of Malwa its capital was Kuéasthalt or modern Dwarka 
(Bhagavata P, ch X, p,67) 2 Northern Gujarat its capital was Anarttapura (Skanda 
P, Nagara Kh, ch 65), afterwards called Anandapura, the modern Vadnagar (Bom 
Gaz,vol I, Pt 1, p 6, note 2) 


Anartiapura—Same as Anandapura See Anartta 
Anavatapta— Same as Anotatta 


Andha—The river Andhila or Chéndan,—the Andomatis of Arman see Chandravati 
(Dev-Bhagavaia, Bk 8, ch 11) 


Andhanada—The river Brahmaputra (Bhégavata P,, ch 5, slk 9) 


Andhra—1 The country between the Goddvarf and the Krishna including the district of 
Kistna Its capital was Dhanakataka or Amaravat? at the mouth of the Krishna Vengi, 
five miles to the north of Ellur, was according to Hiuen Tsiang, 1tS anclent capital 
(Garuda Purana, ch 55) 2 Telingana, south of Hyderabad Accoiding tio the Anar- 
gharaghava (Act vn, 103), the Sapta Godavari passes through the country of Andhra, and 
its principal detty 1s the Mahadeva Bhimeévara The Pallava kings of Vengt were over- 
thrown by the Chalukya kings of Kalyanapura, and succeeded by the Chola kings who, 
in their turn, were conquered by the Jaina kings of Dharanikota The Andhra dynasty 
was also called Sétavahana or Sdtakarni dynasty, ther ancient capital was at Sri 
Kakulum now diluviated by the Krsghna 


Anga—The country about Bhagalpur imcludmg Mongy: It was one of the Sixteen 
political divisions of India (Angutiara 1, 4, Vinaya Texts, u, 146, Gomnda Sutta mn 
Digha-mkdaya, x1x,36) Its capital was Champa orChampipuri The western hmuit of its 
northern boundary at one time was the junction of the Ganges and the Saraji It was 
the kingdom of Romapada of the Ramayana and Karra of the Makdbhérata It 1 
said in the Ramayana that Madana, the god of love, was burnt to ashes by Mah&deva 
at this place, and hence the country is called Anga, Madana being thenceforth called 
Ananga (Balakanda, Canto 23,vs 13,14) See Kama-Asrama According to Sir George 
Birdwood, Anga included also the districts of Birbhum and Murshidabad According 
to some authorities, 16 also mcluded the Santal Parganas It was annexed tu Magadha 
by Bimbisara in the sixth century Bc (Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddism, p 166) 
His son Kunika or Aj&tasatru became its viceroy, his head-quarters being at Champa 
Mahana, the maternal grand-father of Kumaradevi, wife of king Govindachandra of 
Kanouy (1114-1154), was king Raémapéla’s viceroy im Anga (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1908), the country having come under the sway of Gopala, the founder 
of the Pala dynasty, m the eighth century ap The celebrated places of antiquity and 
interest in the province of ancient Anga are -—Rishyasinga-Asrama at Rishikund, four 
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miles to the south-west of Bariarpur, one of the stations of the East India Railway , the 


Karnagad or the fort of Karna, four miles from Bhagalpur, Champa cr Champ&pun, the | 


ancient capital of Anga and the birth-place of Vasupujya, the twelfth Tirthankara of 
the Jamas, Jahuu-Asrama at Sultangany, Modagiri or Mongyr, the Buddhist caves at 
Patharghaté (ancient Sila-sangama or Vikiamasila-sanghazama) m the Kahalgdon 
sub-division, referred to by Hiuen Tsiang and by Chora Kavi in the Chora-patichainkd. 
and the Mandara Hill at Bansi, thirty-two mules to the south of Bhagalpur (see Champa- 
puri and Sumha) The name of Anga first appears in the Atharva-samhité (Kanda V, 
Anuvakal4) For the history of Anga, see my “ Notes on Ancient Anga or the District 
of Bnagalpur”? m JASB, 1914, p. 317 


Angalaukika—The country of the Angalaukikas who were most probably the Agalagsians of 
Alexander’s historians (see MceCrindle’s Invasion of India, p 285) and neighbours of the- 
Sivis, was situated below the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesines (Brahménda, P 149), 


Afijana-Giri--The Suleman 1ange in the Panjab (Vardha P, ch 80) 


Anoma—tThe river Aumi, 0 the district of Gorakhpur (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography 
of Inca, p 423) It was crossed by Buddha after he left his father’s palace at a place 
now called Chandauli on the eastern bank of the river, whence Chhandaka returned with 
Buddha’s horse Kanthaka to Kapilavastu (Asvaghosha’s Buddha-Charua, Bk V) But 
Carlleyle identifies the river Anoma with the Kudawa Nadi in the Basti distmet of Oudh 
(Arch S Rep,vol XXII, p 224 and Fuhrer’s MAI ) Carlleyle identifies the stipa of 
Chhandaka’s return with the Maha-than Dih, four miles to the north east of Tameswar 
or Maneya, and the Cut-Hair Stipa with the Sirasarao mound on the cast bank of the 
Anoma river in the Gorakhpur district (Arch S Rep, Vol XXII, pp 11, 15) 


Mi 


Anotatta--It 1s generally supposed that Anotatta or Anavatapta lake is the same as 


Rawan-hrad or Langa But Spence Hardy considers 1t to be an imaginary lake (Beal’s. 


Legend and Theorres of the Buddhists, p, 129), 


Antaragiri—The Rajmashal hills in the district of Santal Pargana in the province of 
Bengal (Matsya P.,ch 113, v 44, Pargiter’s Mérkandeya P., p 325, note) 


Antaraveda—The Doab between the Ganges and the Yamuni (Hemakosha; Bhavishya 
Purana, Pt III, ch 2, Hp Ind, p 197) 


Anumakundapattana—Same as Anumakundapura, 


Anumakundapura—Warrangal, the ancient capital of Telingana (Rudradeva Inscription 
in JASB , 1838, p 903, but see Prof Wilson’s Mackenzte Collection, p 76) It was the 
capital of Raja Rudradeva identified with Churang or Choragaiigé The town was also 
called Anumakundapattana (JASB , 1838, p 901) ‘The Kakatryas reigned here from 
AD 1110 to 1323 According to General Cunningham, Warrangal is the Korunkola of 
Ptolemy’s Geography, Another name of Warrangal, according to the same authority, 13 
Akshalinagara, which in the opinion of Mr Cousens 18 


of the Antiquanan Remains in the Nizam’s Terrutorves) See Benakataka 


Anupadesa—South Malwa The country on the Nerbuda about Nimar Same as Haihaya, 
Mahisha and Mahishaka (Siva Purdna, Dharma-samhit’, ch 56, Harivamsa, chs. 5, 33, 
112,114) Its capital was Mahishmati (Raghuvamia, canto VI, v 43), 
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Anuradhapura—The ancient capital of Ceylon The branch of the celebrated Bo-tree 
(Prpal-tree) of Buddha-Gay& was brought and planted here by Mahinda and_ his sister 
Sanghamitté, who were sent by then father Asoka to introduce Buddhism mto Ceylon 
The tree still exists in the Maha-vihara The left canine toothof Buddha which was removed 
from Dantapura (Pm) in the fourth century to Anurddhapuia, existed m a building 
erected on one of the angles of Thuparamaye (Thuparaéma) Dagoba (a corruption of 
Dhatugarbha), which was built by Devandimpiyatissa about 250 Bc, as arelic shrine 
of erthe: the right jaw-bone o1 the right collai-bone of Buddha See Dantapura, The town 
contains also the ‘ Loya Maha Paya” o1 Great Brazen Monastery and the ‘“ Ruanwelli” 
Dagoba deserrbed in the Mahavamia The latte: was built by the kmg Dutthagamini in 
the second century of the Christian era The Isibhumanganan was the site of Mahinda s 
funeral pile, and m the Ghantikara-vihdia the Aftha-hathd (the commentary of the 
Tripriaka) was translated from Smghalese to Pali by Buddhaghosha (4 D 410—432) a 
Brahmin who came fiom a village named Ghosha in the neighbourhood of Buddha-Gaya 
during the reign of Mahaindma or Mahamum (Gray's Buddhaghosuppatii) he was 
conveited mto Buddhism by Revata (Tunours Mahkdvamsa, ch 37) 





Aornos—Ranigat, sixteen mules north-west of Ohid in the Peshawar district of 
the Panjab (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p 58), but accoidimg to 
Captam James Abbot, Shah Kote on Mount Mahaban, situated on the western bank of 
the Indus, about 70 miles to the no1th-east of Peshawai modern 1eseaiches have proved 
the correctness of Abbot s identification (Smuth’s arly History of India, p 68) It 1s 
perhaps a corruption of Varana of Panmi there 1s still a town called Barana (¢v ) on 
the western bank of the Indus opposite to Attoh (Imd Ant, I, 22) 

Apaga—Afghanistan (Biahmdnda P, ch 49) 

Apagi—1 The Ayuk-nadi to the west of the Ravi inthe Panjab 2 A 11ver in Kuiuh- 
shetra (Vamana P ,ch 36, Padma P, Svarga, ch 12) See, however, Oghavati. It 
stil bears its ancient name It 1s evidently the ApayA of the R1g-Veda (III, 23, 4) 
frequently mentioned with the Saasvati and the Dushadvati 

ApApapuri—Same as Papa [ Sabdakalpadruma- sv Ththankara, Piof Wulson’s Handu 
Religion (Lite ot Mahavira) ] See Papa 

Aparanandi—Same as Alahdnandd see Nand’ (Mahdbh , Vana, ch 109, Brahmdada P, 
ch, 43). 

Aparanta—Same as Aparantaka 

Aparantaka—Konkan and Malabar (Mérhandeya Purana, ch 58) 1b 1s the Anake of 
Ptolemy, according to whom it catended southward fiom the Nerbuda. In the 
Raghuvania (IV, v 53) Apasanta is said to be on the south of the Mmalé According 
to the Perwplus of the Erythrean Sea, Anake extended southwards from the gulf of 
Cambay to the north of Abhira Ptolemy’s Aniake 1s the contraction of Aparantaka, but 
that of the Pervplus 1s the contraction of Aranyaka According to Si R G Bhandarkay, 
Aparanta was the northern Koukan, the capital of which was Surparaka (modern Supara) 
near Bassem Asoka sent here a Buddhist missionary named Yona-Dhammarakkhita in 
945 pc According to Bhagvanlal Indray ,the western seaboard of India was called 
Apaantika o1 Apaiaintaka (Ind Ant, vol VII, pp 259, 268) Bhatia Svami m his 
commentary on Kautilya’s Arthasdstra (Koshadhyaksha, Bk u) identifies 16 with Koukana 
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See also Binh Puidna (ch 27, vol 58) which includes Surparaka in pai duta-desa, 
TA A _ ny r “] 1 « 

According to Kalidasa, 1t was situated between the Sahya (Western Ghats) and the sea 


(Raghurama) Tt extended fiom the i1ver Mahi to Goa (Bomb Gas, sol T, Pt I, p 36, 
note 8), 
Apara-Videha—Rungpm and Dinajpur (Lalita-visiaia, Di ROL Mitias trans , p dee hote) 


Apaya—Same as Apaga (¢ v ) 
Aptanetravana—It has been identified with theiwins near Thatna in the Bahraich distuet 
in Oudh (Fuhre:’s WAI) Tt was visited by Hiuen Tsang 


Araba—Arabia See Banayu 
Aramanagara—Ariah m the district of Shahabad Dir Hoey however, supposes that 


the ancient name of Ariah was Alida, and \rdda Kalina, the teacher of Buddha, wag 
a native of this place (JASB, vol LXIX, p 77), butsee tich S Rep, vol UL p % 


Aianya—1l Thenine sacied A1anyas or folests are —Sandhave, Dandakaranya, N almusha, 
Kuruyjingala, Upalavirta ( Utpalaranya ?), Arany a, Jambumuga, Pushhara and Himalaya 
(Devt Puidna, ch 74) 2 See Aranyaka 3 Same as Bana 


Aranyaka—A kingdom situated on the south of Ujjain and Vidatbha ( Vehabhaate, 
Sabha, ch 31) Itis called Aranyain the Devi Purana, ch 46 0 Tt os the A\niahke of the 
Peiplus According to DaCunha, Ariaka (Arya-hshotia) comprised a great part of 
Awangabad and southern Koukana Its capital was Tayara, modern Dorlatabad 
(DaCunha’s History of Chaul and Bassein, p 1277) 


Aratta--The Panjab, which 1s watered by the five rivets (Vahtbharate, Drona Parva, 
chs 40—45 Karna P, ch 45, Kautilya’s Arthasdstia, Pt uych 30) It was eclebrated 
tor its fine hreed of hoses Its Sanskiitized form 15 Arfshiza 


Aravaélo—The Wulur or Volur lake in Kasmiza (Turnours Mahdvausa, p 72) The Naga 
king of Aravalo was converted into Buddhism by Majjhantika (Madhyantika), — the 
missionary, who was sent by Asoka to Kasmira and Gandhina Tt is the largest lake 
in the valley of Kasmira, and produces water-nuts (vngédd) in abundance, supporting 
considerable portion of the population, the nuts being the roots of the plant frag 
bispnosa (Thornton’s Cazettecr) 


Arbuda—Mount Abu in the Aravali range in the Siroh State of Rayputana Tt was the 
hermitage of Rishi Vasishtha (Jfbh, Vana, ch 82, Padme P, Svarga, ch TE) The Rishi 
is said to have ereated out of his fire~pit m the mountain a hero named Paramara to 
oppose Visvamitra while he was carrymg away his celebrated cow Kama dhenu. 
Paremara became the progenitor of the Paramara clan of Rajputs (Kp Ind, vol l, 
p 224) Mount Abu contains the celebrated shrine of Amb’ Bhavant, 1b contams the 
celebrated Jama temples dedicated to Rishabha Deva and Neminatha tis one of the 
five sacred hills of the Jamas, which are Satruijaya, Samet Sikhar, Arbuda, Gumnai, 


Chandragin. (Ind Ant, II, 354) For the names of tho ty enty-four Tirthankaras, 
see Sravastt. 


Arddhaganga—The nver Kaveri (Hemakosha, Harwamia, I, ch 27) 
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Aniana—That portion of Central Asia (mentioned by Stiabo) which way the original abode 
of the Aryan 1ace and which is called Anyan-vejo (Arya-vija) mthe Asta From its 
desciiption ag a very cold country and its situation on the noith of India as i appears 
from the Vedas, it 1s considered to have been situated to the west of Belurtagh and 
Mustagh (01 Snowy Mountain) and neaz the source of the Amu and Syhun, including the 
Pamir Sections of the Aryan 1ace migiated to the west and settled themselves in 
Europe at different periods Those that remamed behind migrated subsequently to the 
south and settled themselves in Than and the Punjab Differences of opinion about 
agricultural and icligious 1eforms, especially the mtioduction of the woiship of Indra as 
& pumerpal god to the lowe1mg of Varuna, who always held the highest position m the 
hierarchy of the gods even fiom the time when they all resided in Cential Asia, split up 
the early Ayan settles of the Punjab into two paities, and led to the dissension which 
biought about a permanent separation between them The paity which opposed 
this mnovation migiated to the noith-y est, and afte: 1esiding fo. some time at 
Balkh and othe: places, finally settled themselves m Iran they were the followers of 
Zarathasthura and weie called Zoroastiians, the ancestors of the modern Parsis The 
othei party, the ancestors of the Hindus, gradually spread their dominion from the 
Punjab and the bank of the Sarasvati to the east and south by their conquest of the 
aboriginal races (Max Muller’s Scserce of Language) 


Arishthapura—The Sanskritized fo.m of Aritthapma, the capital of the country of Bivi 
(gv), It has not yet been identified pezhansit is the same as Austobathra of 
Ptolemy on the north of the Punjab 

Aristhala—Same as Kusasthala: see Paniprastha 

Aryjikiya—The uver Bias (Vipasa) [2ig- Veda] 

Arjuni—The mvei Bahudé or Dhahbala (Hemakosha) 


Arkakshetra—Same as Padmakshetra Kondiak, or Black Pagoda, 19 miles north-west 
of Puri in Orssa, contamimg the temple of the Sun called Konaditya Its also called 
Sirya-kshetra (Brahma Purana, ch 27) See Konarka 


Aruna—One of the Seven Kosis (Wa@hdbndrata, Vana, ch 84) See Mahékautika 


Aruna—aA bianch of the Sarasvati m Kurukshetra (Mahdbhdraia, Salya, ch, 44) it has 
heen identified by General Cunningham with the Méikanda Its junction with 
the Sarasvati three miles to the north-east of Pehoa (Prithidaka) is called the 
Aruna-sangama (Arch S Rep, vol XIV, p 102) 

Arunachala—l] Same as Arunagir: See Chidambaram .it contains the te) or fire image 
of Mahadeva 2 A mountam on the west of the Kailas range (Brahmdnda P ,ch 51) 


Arunagui—Tiruvannamalai o1 Timomali in the South Arcot distmet in the province of 
Madras (Zp Ind, Vol TII, p 240) It 1g called Arun&chala in the Skanda P (Aruna 
Mahat , Uttara,ch 4) It contains the temples of Arundchaleévara and Arddha-narfévara, 
Mahadeva (Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, p 191). 


Arunoda—Garwal, the country through which the AlakAananda flows (Skanda P, Avanti 
Kh , Chaturasitilnmga, ch 42) Its capital is Srinagar 
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Aryaka—Autake of Ptolemy who wrote his Geography about 4D 150 (Bishat Samhiig 


ch 14), See Aparantaka and Aranyaka 

Aryapura—Ahuole, the westein capital of the Chaluby as in the seventh and cighth centures 
4D, m the Badami Taluka of the Byapu district It w the Ayvdbole of the old inserip- 
tions (Arch S Rep , 1907-8, p 189) 

Aryavartta—The northern pait of India which lacs between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhya ange (i anu-Sanhid ch 2, v 22) At the iume of Patafiyali, Aryay artta was 
bounded on the noth by the Himalayas, on the south by the Pariyatiahka, on the west 
by Adaisdvali (Vinasana according to the Tasitha Samhita, I,), and on the cast by 
Kalakavana (Raymahal hills) See Kélakavana Accordmg to Rajasehhaia, the mya 
Nerbuda was the boundary between Aryivartta and Dakshinapatha  ( Balen émayana, 


Act VI, Apte’s Rdjatekhara his Life and Writings, p 21) 
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Asdpalli—Ahmedabad , same as Vessabal 01 Asawal (Alberumis India, p 102) 


Aser—Asirgath, eleven miles noith of Bumhanpu m the Contial Provinces (Prthuraz 
Raso) Asei is a contiaction of Asyatthama-gui (.lich S Hep, vol 1X) 


Ashiavakra-Asrama—Rahugrama (now called Raila), about four mules from Hardwar, 
near which flows the Ashtavakianadi, asmall river, perhaps the ancient Samangé, The 
hermitage of Rishi Ashtavakra 1 also pointed ont at Pautt near Srinagar im Garwal, the 
mountain near which 1s called Ashtavakia-parvata 


Ashtapada—ASee Kailasa 

Ashta-Vinayaka—The eight Vindyaka (Ganapati) temples aro situated at Ranjangdon at 
the junction of the Bhimd and Mitha-mula Mirgion, Thour, Lenadit and Ojhar m the 
Poona district, at Pali im the Pant Sachiv’s terutory, al Madh in the Thana district 
and at Siddhatek in the Ahmednagar district in the Bombay Piosidemy (Anhquanan 
Remarns vn the Bombay Presidency, vol 3). Sve Vindyaka-tirthas, 

Ashtigrama—Raval m the district of Mathura, whore Radhiki was born at the house of 
her maternal grandfathe: Sumbhanu and passed the first yoar of her infancy before her 
father Bnshabhanu who dwelt at this placo removal to Varshana (Ad. Purana, ch 12 
and Growse’s ‘Country of Braja’’ im JASB , 1871 and 1874, p 352) See Barshana 

Asi—A riverin Benares See Baranasi (Mahabharata, Bhishma, ch 9) 

Asikni—The river Chenab (Chandrabhaga) [Rig-Veda, x, 75] 

Asiladurga—Junagai (Tod’s Rajasthan) 

Atmaka—Accordmg to the Brahmaénda Purdna (Parva, ch 48) Astuaka i oue of the 
countries of Southern India (Dakshinatya), but the Adrma Purdnma mentions tb in 
connection with the countries of the Punjab, the Bi shat-Samhitd (ch, 14) also places 1b in 
the north-west of India Auxoamis which has beon identified by Satot Martin with Sumi 
(McCrindle’s Piol emy) lymg a little to the east of the Sarasvatt and at a distance of about 
25 mules from the sea, was considered to be the anciont Asmaka. According to Prof Rhys 
Davids, Asmaka was the Assaka of the Buddhist period, and was situated immediately 
to the north-west of Avant? The Assakas had a settlement on the banks of the Godavar 
at the time of Buddba, and thew capital was Potana (Gownda Siétta in, Digha- 
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Nikdya, x1X, 36) It appears, however, from the “ History of Bawari” in Spence Hardy’s 
Manual of Buddhism, Suttanpata, and Pardyanavagga (SBE, X, 188) that Assaka 
(Asmaka) was situated between the Godavari and Mahissaty (Mahishmatt) on the Nerbuda. 
It was also called Alaka or Malaka and its capital was Pratishthana (Paudanya (q v ) of 
the Mahabharata) on the north bank of the God&vari (see Pratishthana,) called Potali 
and Potana by the Buddhists (Jdtakas, Cam Ed, vol III, p 2) It became a part 
of the Maharashtra country at the time of Asoka The Dasakuméracharita written 
mm the sixth century 4p, by Dandm, describes it as a dependant kmgdom of 
Vidarbha Tt is also mentioned m the Harshacharnita It should be remarked that 
in the Puranas, Malaka 1s said to be the son of a king of Asmaka Bhatta Swami, the 
commentator of Kautilya’s Arthasastra, identifies ASmaka with Mah&rashtra It 18 the 
Asvaka of the Mahabharata (Bhishma P, ch 9) 


Asmanvati—The river Oxus [tis mentioned in the %29-Veda, x, 53, 8 


Assaka—See Asmaka (Digha Nikdya, xix, 36) 
‘‘Astacampra”’—Same as Hastakavapra, but see Sta mbhapura 


Astakapra—Same as “Astacampra ” 
Abvaka—See Asmaka 


Asva-kachehha—Cutch (Rudradaman Inscription) 

Atva-tirtha—l The confluence of the Ganges and the Kalinadi in the district of Kanouj 
(Mbh , Anusdsana, ch 4, Vana P, ch 114, and Vémana P ,ch 83) 2 The Asva-kranta 
mountaim in Kamakhya near Gauhatiin Assam (Yogunit Tantra, Uttara Kh, ch 3) 

Attahasa—On the eastern part cf Labhapur im the district of Birbhum in Bengal It 1s one 
of the Pithas (Kubpka Tantra,ch 7, Padma P, Sishti Kh,ch 11) Sati’s Iups are said 
to have fallen at this place and the name of the goddess 1s Phullaré It 1s seven miles 
from the Amodpur Station of the KE I Railway 

Atreyi—The river Atrai which flows through the district of Dmajpur (Kémakhyé Tantra, 
ch VII) 1618 a branch of the Tista 

Audumvara—l Cutch, its ancient capital was Kotesvaia or Kachchheévara (Mahabharata, 
Sabha P,ch 52 and Cunningham’s Arch S Rep, v,p 155) the countiy of the Odom- 
bore of Ptolemy 2 The districtof Nurpur (or rather Gurudaspur) which was anciently 
called Dahmer: or Dehmbeor, the capital of which 1s Pathankot (Pratishth4na) on the 
Ravi m the Punjab, was also called Udumvara (Bishat-Samhita, ch 14 and Arch 8 Rep, 
vol xiv, p 116, Rapson’s Ancient India, p 155) There was anothe: Udumbara to the 
east of Kanou) (Chullavagga, pt xu, chs 1 and 2) 

Aupaga—Same as Kamboja (Markandeya P, ch 57) 

Avagana—Afgamstan (Brohat-Samitd, ch 16) See Kamboja. 


Avantt—l Ujin (Pani, iv, 176 , Skanda P , Avanti Khanda, ch 40) 1t was the capital of 
Malava (Brahma P, ch. 43) 2 The country of which Ujin was the capital 
(Anarghardghava, Act vu, 109) It was the kngdom of Vikramaditya (see Uyjayint), In 
the Goumila Suita (Digha-Nrkaya, x1x, 36), 1ts capital is said to be Mahishmat: It 19 the 
ancient name of Malwa (Kathdsart-sdgara, ch xix) Avanti has been called Malava 
since the seventh or eighth century 4p (Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Indea, p. 28) 
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ees Creer en a sacred place im the district of Kolar in cc where 
Ramachandra 1s said to have halted on his way from Lanka to Ayodhya. 


Avanti-Nadi—The Sipra Ujin stands on this river, 


Ayodhana—Pak-Pattana, five miles west of the Ravi andeight mules from Mamoke Ghat 
in the Montgomery district of the Panjab (Rennell’s Memow of a Map of Hindoostan 


(1785 ), p 62, Thornton’s Gazettee: of the Countries adjacent lo India, JASB, vi, 190), 
It was formerly arenowned city referred to by the histoiians of Alexander the Great, 
The town is built on a hillock 40 or 50 feet above the surrounding plain, Its old wallg 
and bastions are now crumbling into ruins It is celebrated for the tomb of the 
Mahomedan Saint Fard-ud-din Shaheb Shakar Ganj } 


Ayodhy4—Oudh, the kingdom of Rima At the time of the Ramayana (I,chs 49, 50,) the 
southern boundary of Kosala was the river Syandika or Sai between the Gumti and the | 
Ganges During the Buddhist period, Ayodhy& was divided into Uttara, ( Northern) ; | 
Kosala and Dakshina (Southern) Kosala The river Saray divided tho two provinces, 
The capital of the former was Sravast? on the Rapti, and that of the latter was Ayodhya 
onthe Sarayi Atthe time of Buddha, the kingdom of Kosala under Prasenayit’s father 
Mehakosala extended from the Himalayas to the Ganges and from the Ramgangé to the 
Gandak The ancient capital of the kingdom was also called Ayodhya, the birth-place of 
Ramachandra At a place im the town called Janmasthina ho was born, at Chirodaka, 
called also Chirasigara, Dasaratha performed the sacrifice for obtaining a son with the | 
help of Rishyasipga Rishi, at a place called Treté ki-Thakur, Ramachandra performed ' | 


rhe 
t 


the horse-sacrifice by setting up tho image of Sita, at Ratnamandapa, he held his coundil 
(Mukiikopamshad, ch 1), at Swargadwaram im Fyzabad, his body was burned. At 
Lakshmana-kunda, Lakshmana disappeared in the river Sarayd. Dataratha accidentally 
kalled Saravana, the blind Rishi’s son, at Majhaura m the district of F yzabad, Adinitha, — 
a Jaina Tirthankara, was born at Ayodhya (Fuhrer’s MAI ) Cunningham has idon- > 
tified the Sugriva Parvata with the KAlakdrama or Pirvarima monastery of tho Mahda- | 
vamia, the Mani Parvata with Aéoka’s Stipa mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, the Kubera 
Parvata with the Stipa contaming the hair and nails of Buddha. (Arch S Rep, vol, i), 
~The Man Parvata is said to be a fragment of the Gandhamadana mountain which 
Hanumina carried on his head on his way to Lank& Tho sacred places at Ayodhy& — 
were restored by Vikramaditya ( evidently a Gupta king ), who was an adherent of the - 
Brahmanical faith, in the second century AaD,, or according to some, in the fifth 
century aD, as the sacred places at Brindaban were restored by Ridpa and 


Sanatana in the sixteenth century 4p Ayodhy& 18 the Saketa of the Buddhists and 
‘Sogaila of etolenty ( see Saketa ) | 


J 


| 


| 


Ayuda Country lying between the Vitast’ (Jhelum) and the Sindhd (Indus), 
Same 1 88 Yaudheys. 
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EE e———————E—E—rOool: 
EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 1851 
By S CHARLES HILL 
(Continued from p 21 ) 
XX 
THE STORY OF THE CASSANDRA, 1720—1723 

The story of the Cassandia, which was captured by the Pirate Jasper Seagei, 1s famous 
in the history of the East India Company’s shippmg Her Captain, James Maciae, was 
an Irshman and, it 1s said, had been a school-fellow of his capto1, who, on tuinmg pirate 
in order to prey on English commeice, had impudently taken the name of Edwaid England 
James Macrae, m iewaid fo1 the coulage with which he had detendcd his ship, was made 
Governo1 of Mvlias Seager was kind to hua on his captise, a kindness which caused his 
own deposition aid 1uin, so that he died in a state of great misery in Madagascar Taylor, 
Captain of the Vuctora, a biotne: puate, present onthe oceasion of the aticch cn the 
Cassandra, gov away satcly to America and, possibly m ieturn for an act of gcnciosity, 
committed Wilt ciunk, im favoui of a distmguished Poituguese nobleman, was 1eccived 
into the Spa.ush se1vice 

An accoait of the action by Richard Lazenby, second mate of the Cassandia, afioids 
a good descip.ion of the way im which the Emopean pirates used 10 tieat then plu oncrs, 
and also of thei infamous cruelly towards Asiatics It also discloses the fact (which one 
finds 1t diffivult to belicve) that the Dutch mamtaimed regular communications with such 
wretches, but there is too much evidence for any doubt to exnt It further discloses 
the cowardly behaviour on the part of Captam Kirby of the Greenwich m deserting Maciae 
during the fight with Seager and the equally disgiaceful flight of Captain Upion m com- 
mand of the Bombay fleet, which madents prove that all the Company» Capiaims 
were not of the same metal as Macrae, whose reputation is heightened by the te11or and 
1age shown by the piratesas soon as they heard that he was to be put, by the Governor of 
Bombay, in chaige of the operations against them It 1s, perhaps, amusing to observe 
that they considered him guilty of ingratitude to men who, whilst robbing him, had spared 
his life and givcn him the means of escaping fiom Madagascai, but nothing 15 more certain 
than that the puates of this period looked upon seamen that remained farthful to their 
employers as a kind of blacklegs who supported those 1ascally capitalists, the merchants, 
against honest sailors Tue pirates weie, in short, exticmists of a ve1y red dve 


Jaspei Serger flew the Black Flag, and, as far as I know, was the first pnaic to do so 
in Eastern waicis, the only other iecorded mstanccs with which Ihave met are those 
of Malay piraics one hundied years later The first mstance which I have found of its 
use anywhere is by a Hiench pirate from Dominica named Emannuel Wynne in 1700, who 
tought Captain John Cianby, RN, off Santiago in the Cape Verde Islards, but che skull 
and cross bones usually borne on it appear in the picture of Death and the Young Lady m 
Hulderich Frolich’s Beschriebung des Todtentanzes Basels und Borns, published in 
the vear 1607, m which che flag, attached to a trumpeb which Death is blowing, beats thig 
emblem Whether Mrolih mvented it or actually found it on the walls of tle convent he 
is describing cannot be known, for the Dances of Death there depicted have been destroyed, 
but 16 appears likely that the emblem was o1iginally ecclesastical ard net yeratical Ths 
use at sca is Shown by the fact that many of the commandets of the Fast India Company 
placed 16 as a marginal sign in their Logs to indicate the record of a death  Pivhably 
other sea-captaims «id the same, and so, possibly, 1b became known to seamc 1 aid was by 
them chosen as an emblem to show that those who hed turned pirates weic, being dead mm 
las, serving unde: the banner of King Death This I believe to have been the cuse rather 
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than that they used 1t a» thicatening death, for as late as 1728 Captam Tiwhins, when 
a prisoner in the hands of puates, ascertaincd that thes uscd rt as ue sien only of then 
occupation, and that they honted the fed Flag when they mtendadl to ewe no quarter Iba 
tiue that they called it the Jolly Roger, a naine of Which ne safibictory deri : lon has yet 
been given, but if one supposcs that that mame wasormen uly applied to the Aad} lay there 
1s not much difficulty m suppose ite bean Enelish oor \mertein perver remot the French 
‘ Jol, Rouge ’ (a name watch French seumen may well have ascobed te a) which became 
transferred by English seamen tothe Black Flag in ienorinec of tts Suet ie tiie "Merge 
is, however, no documentary evidence which Poon produce toe prove that chis supposition 
1s correct, and there are at least half a dozen other pos dle der trons whieh 1 wall nog 
tiouble to enumerate 
af 
The Cassendia taken by Puats, 7 bigint 120 

“The account’? which the Captamn of the Crssiader ones ta che Tralee Company of 
the loss of nis ship win substance as fodows Mint cbout the Patter cud) ot lady dast 
(1720) he with the Greenwh andan O tendar woot dowiter at fhe rie ol Faleuina nea 
the Coast of Madagascar, whore they hed ipfelheenee that ome ora ec Ei yee at park te 
fit out a small prate ship ab Woanollul’ Vevecie? mother ce bined abort free de aenes oll, 
which they resolved to eo and destroy "Phatoon the Fohoof Ane Can ehe meoreme bong 
8 o'clock they discovered a sul stuadime aee the Bay oof fobratiea pen wheh they 
unmediately unmoored and made eu ships, both Captains fave nae ads cae ised: to 
stand by each ovher, not doub'ing but Co ene t good aecomnt ob then Phe Ce senda 
weighed and gob under sul The Giecnwwh cuboand dial the ihe the Paas toen within 
mile of them The Cussandia bemg under the hieh land had but a dieken vid but (he 
Gi eenwich, bemg open to the valloy, had a tie breeze ind made the be tat tin way rom the 
Cassandra They had an Ostender im then company of 22 eum who e Crpt im promised 
heartily to engage with them, une is believed wold, Trad he not cen the Gyrenie) 
make the best of his way diom them, which he ene, did the rine de rvane tha Crssendya 
engaged with both Piates, who called several times to the Gaermmah to dear down to hos 
assistance and fired two guns at him, but all to no purpose, but when he oot ahouta 
league from the Cussandra, he brought to and looked on 

“The largest of the Pirates had but 34 guns, and the tesa 
the Cassandra’s men to see them ot 40 small force, not 
would have fought to have taken both the Prates, who dravie taken mist before 
two rich prizes from Judea [? Joddah|, which had the Value of C200,000 On bead, but the 
Cassandra having no assistance was left to the fav ol both the Puate trom whom no 
quarter was to be expected, then black and bloody flags bei 


Ball the frie dh played: 
who notwithstanding their supeniority engaved them both wbove Chree hours dian 


which the largest of them received some Shot hebwoen wind and water, whack made him 
keep at a little distance to stop his leaks, the other end wvourcd to bowel lam by 
the help of his oars, but by good fortune the Cassandra Shot his aa te pieces and 
prevented him, and by consequence saved all thei lives 

“ About 4 o’clock all the officers and men placed on the Quarter ech and Poop 
bemg killed or wounded and none left there but the Captam, the other Puate made up 


WH whic Cneatnaded 
doubtine but al the Gyecnaeh 


| dna 


3 Sl 
17 Macrae’s own account 1s Siven in Johnson s General Levtoy yofthe Poatesy LALO ‘Thicaccount adds 
one or two details 


18 A ship of the Ostend Company, which was not, 
note on tts history, see C R Wilson, Old Fort Welliam » 


19 Apparently the crew of th 
which had been wrecked 


however, formally Incorporatid until L722 ror a 
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to the Cassandra again having lam all the time withm a cable’s length and given 
her several broadsides, in order to clap her aboard, when, no hopes remamuing, she 
clapt her helm a-weather m order to run the ship ashore, and, notwithstanding she 
drew four foot more than the Pirate, vet, by good Providence, the latter stuck fast 
on the higher ground, her boltsprit reachmg almost to the Cassandra’s mizzen shrouds, 
by which they were disappomted a second time from boardmg her, when a more 
furious engagement ensued than ever, and the Cassandra havmg the advantage 
of showimg his broadside to the Purate’s bow and gauled him very much, and had 
Captam Kuby come im even then, “tis veily believed they had taken both the 
Pirates, for the Cassandra had one of them sure but the other Puate, who was still firmg 
at her, seeing the Greenwich did not offer to come near, supplied his consort with three 
boats full of fresh men At which time, bemg then about half an hom past four, the Green- 
wich made sail and stood quite away to sea, whereupon Captam Macrae, seemg himself 
totally deserted, ordered all that could to get mto the longboat, undei the smoak of his guns, 
and save themselves , and himself went into the yawl, very sorely wounded in the head by 
a musket ball, so that, some by boats and some by swimming, most of the crew that were 
able [2 e, unwounded] got ashore When the pirates came aboaid they cut three of the 
wounded men to pieces, whilst the Captain and a few of his people made the best of their 
way to Kingstown? about 25 miles up the country, where he heard that the pirates 
had oftered 10,000 dollars to the country people to brmg him m, which they would 
certamly have done, but that they knew the King and his chief people were m 
the English interest, who in the mterim gave out that he was dead of his wounds, which 
somewhat abated the fury of the pirates, but afte: ten days when he was pretty 
well recovered, begimnmg to consider the dismal condition they weie im and the little 
hopes they had of ever getting a passage from thence, he desired Mr Cowan, a passenger 
with him,?! to go down to the pirates and try if he could obtain their promise for 
his safety if he came down to them, which they readily granted, some of them having 
formerly sailed with him, which proved of great advantage to him and was the means of 
preserving all their lives, for, notwithstanding their promise, they were gomg to cut them to 
pieces unless they would enter with them, had it not been for the authority that the chief 
Captam, Edward England or English, and some others that knew Captain Macrae, had 
over the 1est, and m the end he managed it so that they made him a present of the 
lesser Pirate Dutch built shyp of about 300 tons, called the Fancy, and 129 bales of the 
Company’s cloath, though they refused him a suit of his own cloaths or a shirt 


TRA TET Re 


“On the 31d of September the Pirates sailed from Johanna, and five days after Captaim 
Macrae with 55 of his men, mcludig 2 passengers, with jury-masts and such odd sails as 
the pirates had been pleased to leave him, sailed for Bombay, where they arrived after a 
passage of 48 days, almost naked and half starved, having been reduced to a pint of water 
@ day, and almost in despair of ever seeing any land through the long and contmued calms 
they met with between the Coasts of Arabia and Malabar At Bombay they found the 
London and Chandos By these accounts 16 appears that Captain Macrae killed the pirates 
between 90 and 100 men, and lost himself 13 men and 24 wounded The pirates had on 
board both ships when they sailed 300 white men and 80 blacks 
eee nat acter ia cath a hes SOE SE a ee 

20 The two chief villages of Johanna (Comoro islands) were known as King’s Town and Queen’s 
Town in the 17th and 18th centuries —ED 

21 The Weekly Journal for the 13th July 1723 notices that the East India Company had made 
provision for the famulzes of Captains Benjamin Loveday and Francis Randel who were killed fightmg 
pirates on the Cassandra, and who were also probably passengers in the ship 
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‘‘ We hear the owners of the Cassandra have resolved to send the Captam a presents 
to Bombay for his smgular gallant behaviour in engaging the Pirates ” | 
[ Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer, 22 April, 1721 | 


2. 
Extract of the Log of the Greenurch, Captain Richard Kuby Commander. 


* Sunday, August 7th 1720 At 7 this mornmg saw two ships standing m for the Road: 
fof Johanna] At 11 followmg unmoored, at 12 the Cassandra bemg under sail cut bower: 
cable in the hawse and then the Ostender weighed, at which time discovered the two ships 
to be pirates, the one a French built ship of 46 guns, by name the Victory, Captam England. 
The other Dutch built of 36 guns by name the Fancy, Captam [Jasper]?2 Seager Got alk 
things in readiness for our defence 

“ Monday August 8th 1720 At 1 pm the Cassandra, bemg the leewardmost ship,., 
was engaged by the small ship They fought under the black flag at the main- 
topmast (with death’s head in itt), the red flag at the foretopmast head, and St George’s | 
colours? at the Ensigne staff We tacked and stood im for 10 assist him, when perceiving 
the Cassandra aground, tacked and stood off, making the best of our way for Bombay, 
About 8 followmg spy’d one of the Pirates in chase after us, she having the land breeze 
first got almost within gunshot of us before we had the breeze, then we cut away our: 
longboat and lost our yawl, the mam giving way, with two sailors in her, by 
name James Tate and William Prescott Night approaching, soon lust sight of the Pirate 
and proceeded without any further attempt We were not fully satisfied whether the 
Cassandra was taken ornot The last trme we saw her perceived them hotly engaged, but 
could not come to her assistance ” 


[India Office Marine Records ] 
3 


Narratwes of Richard Lazenby of London, Second Mate of the Cassandra , Captain James 
Macrae, Commander, taken by two purates , Captaun Seager of the Fancy and Captain Taylor 
of the Vactona 
No 97 Letter from Richard Lazenby 


‘T omit the particulars of our engagement and bemg taken, because do not doubt but. 
your Honours have had a satisfactory account of that from Capt Macrae, and likewise in 
what manner I was takenfrom him The first might I came aboard (°the pirate ship] and 
the time came for these people to sleep, there was a watch ordered on my account, which 
made some of them so angry as to say that uf they saw me out on the deck on any account 
soever they would knock my brains out, which did not a little concern me Some who were in | 
the cabbin bade me be of good cheer, but not to venture on deck for fear of the worst, The 
Chief Surgeon in particular, who took care to lay me down on the cabbin floor by him, more 
to prevent my escape than any good nature m the villain, which I found afterwards when 
I rose in the night by his following me into the gallery and telling me if I offered at escaping 
they would oblige Captam Macrae to find me or else take all from him again and burn the 
ship 

“The next mornmg they unmoored and hove short for sailing Captain Macrae came 
on board and interceded much for me, but to no purpose He left me and soon after they 
got under sail designing to proceed for India, where they arrived some time in October [1720]. 
The day before they made the land saw two ships to the eastward, whom at first sight took 


22 See Log of the London (Captain Wilham Upton) under date 4 Nov 1720 
33 The White Ensign 
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to be English, whereupon the Captam called for me and threatened to cut me im pieces 1f 
T did not immediately tell him the signals?4 between us and our consorts from England 
I made him answer Iknew of none, or ever had occasion to make any durmg our company 
together He then abused me, callyng me scurrilous names, shook his broad sword at me, 
saying he would plague me like a dog as I was and I [had] better tell him Then came up 
with the ships soon after, which proved to be two small Moor ships which came from Muscat 
with horses, which they took by firmg a gun or two They brought on board ther 
Captam and Merchant, puttmg them to torture to make them confess of their money, 
believing they were come from Muscat They contimued all night, rifimg and tormenting 
the people and the next moinmg made the land At the same time a fleet?° in shore 
plymg to the northward, they instantly held a Council what to do with the fore mentioned 
ships Some were for smkmg them, men and horses in them, others for throwmg their sails 
overboard, others again for cutting away their masts, and all was, they said, for fear of 
being discovered on the Coast After then debates were ovel, they brought them to an 
anchor in thirty-five fathom water, throwed all their sails overboard and cut one of the 
ship’s masts half through 

‘* When at anchor one of the fore mentioned fleet bore away to them They made 
them and hoisted English colours, the pirates answering with red 2° The rest of the day they 
employed in takmmg all their water from them and at night weighed with the sea-wind, and 
left the two Moor ships to stand to the northward after the fleet, which they came up with 
about four the next morning, just as they got under sail with the land-wind, makmg no 
stop but ran through them, firmg?’ their small arms and great guns on both sides as fast as 
they could load and fire till day hght, then saw their mistake, having all along taken them 
for Angria’s fleet They were in great consternation, not knowmg what to do, whether to 
run from them or pursue, bemg so much inferior to them im strength, having no more than 
300 men in both ships and 40 of them negroes, besides the Victory at that time had four 
pumps at work and must inevitably have perished some time before had 1t not been for the 
hand pumps and several pair of standards they took out of the Cassandra 

“Observing the mdifferency of the fleet, they took courage to chase rather than run, 
which they did when the sea-wmd came im, but were to leeward about a gunshot, some 
ahead (especially the great ships) and some astern, which were afraid to tack upon believ- 
mg them to be fire vessels The great ships began to gain upon them towards sunset They 
continued the same course all mght Do see several boats pass they had cut away The 
next mornmg were all out of sight, only some few Gallevats and a small Ketch to leeward, 
which they bore away after The Ketch perceiving it embarked their people on board a 
Gallevat and set fire to her They then left off chasing, the Gallevats bemg too nimble for 
them About an hour after they see a Gallevat to the north which they chased and took, 
bemg come from Gogo?’ and bound for Callecut, loaded with cotton 


A erm nr rn renner eee 

% When the Company’s ships left England together, the senior Captam drew up a set of signals for 
recognising each other at a distance, if they happened to be parted, and for certain other occasions These 
appear to have vaned from time to time, as, if they had always been the same, the capture of any one ship. 
by an enemy would have made them not only useless but even dangerous, 

25 This was the Bombay fleet under Captain Upton of the London, sent agamst Angra His cowardly 
behaviour m presence of the pirates 1s referred to by Hamulton 

26 Muhammadan colours, which were plam red 

a7 “21 October 1720 Capt Harvey came aboard and reported they were the Cassundra and Great 
French ship [ve, the Veetory] The other two they took to be thew prizes Upon the Antelope’s 
commg near them, she fired a shot to leeward, they did the same and mmediately after hoisted 
ther bloody flag at mast head and fired two shot at her ’—Log of the London 

28 Gogha in the penmsula of Kéthiawar, Gulf of Cambay —-ED 
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“They asked them after the fleet, believing they we1e in it, but the fellows told them 
they had not seen a ship or boat before that day since they left Gogo, and notwithstandmg 
the poor fellows’ pleading, they threw all then cargo overboard, tormenting them by 
squeezing their jomts m the vice to make them confess ot the fleet They hept the boat 
with them all that night and part of the next day, but blowme fresh ey entualy they splat 
the Gallevat’s sail, so that they could not keep company wath the ship They then put 
the people into their boat, having nothmg but a small {1ry-sail, no PROVISIONS and about 
four gallons of water half salt, and then out of sight of the land 

‘They then resolved on cruising southward The nest day were Ix tween Goa and 
Carwar At noon heard guns fire at Carwazx They mstantly came to an anchor and at meht 
sent their boat to discover what ships there was mm the Road, who tetauned aln mit twom the 
morning, giving an account of two Grabs at an anchor there They then weighed and 
ran nearer to the Bay and anchored again at daylight The Grabs hav ne sight of them 
ran out to get under India Diva [Anydiv] Castle, which they did with mix h ditheulty 
The pirates weie so much displeased at 1t, wantimg water, that they had a ‘ouncil whether 
they should make a descent that night and take the land = They could net aerec on. at, 
so proceeded to the southward The next mormmeg see a small Ship at an iuehor m Onnore 
[Onore, Honavar], which m the evenmg they took, having no one on board bute a Dut¢ hm 
and two Portuguese, the Captam and his officers bemg vone on shore ‘The Hest momimg 
they sent on shore to acquaintthe Captain that if he would supply them with some water 
and fresh provisions he should have the ship agam At night he sent on board his mate, 
Frank Harmless, with a letter to them that if they would deliver the Ship mto his posses 
sion over the Bar he would supply them with what water and provistous they wanted and 
not before They not likmg his proposals the Mate saul he would car VY them where they 
should get what they wanted They not hking to trust him hemg a stranger, resolved 
of seeking water at the Lacker Diva [Laceadive] Islands, whith they pub for directly, 
where they arrived in three days after The same day of ther arial they took a smell 
Monchew? with the Governor of Carwar’s pass on board, who gave them an aeeount that 
there was no anchor ground among the islands 30 They then heme near the Island of 
Melindra [* Amendivi] sent their boat on shore to see if there was any Water oor whether 
the island was inhabited They returned giving an account of ther hemi good water and 
abundance of houses, but that the mhabitants at the sight of the shipswore fled off an be ats 
to the adjacent islands, only abundance of women and. Children, which they found a day 
or two afterwards hid in the bushes, and forced them m barbarous manner to then 
Jascivious inclinations, destroying their cocoa-tices and everything they met with se({ mg 
fire to several of their houses and churches Had fresh gales of wind Whilst there, which 
occasioned their losing three or four anchors theic, the ground bemp so rocky, and lastly 
with a hard gale of wind were forced from the island where they left about, 7 people, 
black and white, and most of ther water casks Tn. about ten days they made shitt to 
find the island again, where they filled thei water, took ther people on board Provision 
being very scarce among them, they now resolved of proceeding to Cochin and see what 
they could get from their good friends the Dutch, who, they said, they were confident would 
not fail of supplymg any of their profession 
(Z'o be contenued ) 








2% A manchua, the Portuguese name for a cargo boat on the West Coast of Indian, See Trevels of 
Peter Mundy (Hak Soc ), ed Temple, III Pt I, p 205 n—EXp 

30 Captein Biden, Master Attendant at Madras, stated in 1843 —-‘< Hacept on a small bank olf Mine 
coy there 1s no anchorage amongst the Laccadives Mm Low, Indean Navy, II, 195. 
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THE HATHIGUMPHi CAVE INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA 
By K @ SANKARA ATYAR, BA BL , TRIVANDRUM 
Tae Hatheumpha cave mseryption of Khazavela in the Udayagiri hill (Orissa), edited 
and translated by Mi K P J ayaswal in the Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Socuety, 
3 425-504, £ 364-103, deserycs careful study, because it throws hght on early Indian 
history, and because Mr Jayaswal claims that it compels us to revise our dates fo. Buddha 
and the Satsunaka kings of Magadha 


The inscription opens with a silu‘ation to the Arhats and the Siidhas, thereby indicating 
its Jama ozgin It then introduces us m lme 1 to Khdzavela, the emperor ( 3afrqta ) 
of Kal ga, whom it calls a lunar king (Ana=Aila), Mahameghavaéhana (= Mahendra), 
Mahaidja, and the incieaser of the dynasty of King Cheta ( Saursaaa7gq) The 
Purdnas mention, among post Anda kmgs nme very powerful and wise k nes called 
Meghas in Kosala(F E Pargiter Piidia Tert of the Dynasties of the Kals Age, 73) These 
Meghas must be the Meghavahanas of Kalinga who were therefore emigiants fiom Kosala 
This 1s confirmed by an Oina MN of the 16th ccntwvy 4D preserved m the Indian 
Museum which siates that the Aua kings of Utkala,ie, Kalhuoa, had come to Khanidagni 
(Uday agit) having abandoncd Kosala ( apaeraqe eraeeaqr qovamadtit a) And Kharavela, 
too ib called an Aua This MS also informs us that Kaluga was first conquered 
by Nanda, the tainous Magidhan Ling ( q3=9 afzay age Wit Peas aia, ass UfaTara 
arg fyer7 ar), that i was later on recovered by another Aira king, the destroyer m 
Kalmga of Nanda s Vedic faith (a2 Feqarcray , Tay saarsifa seme ware | aeaqafsarsray 
and that it wa» again conqueied by A‘ola (stapury aarfaa te seneagqr) These are 
confimed by Megasthenes’ statements that the last Nanda who was1uling when Alexander 
arrived ut the Hy phasis (Bias) m Scptembe: 326 Be (V A Smith arly History of India, 
114) was king of the Prasn (Magadha) and the Gangatide (Kalinga) also, and that m 
his own time Kalirga was a free kingdom (McCiindle’s Translation, pp 135, 155), and by 
Asoka’s claim to have conquered Kalinga hitherto unconquered ( sfafHa) by the 
Mauryas (Roch Edict 13) 

Tarandtha says (pp 34, 38, 41 ch 6) that Kamdasoka conquered the country on the 
south-eastern ocean (Kalinga) and was converted by Yasas who held a council at the Kusum- 
pativihara in Vesali under King Nandm The Dipavan sa (4 44, 47), and the ahavansa 
(4 8) place this Vesah council of Yasas in Kalasoka’seleventh vear Therefore Kama,oka= 
Kalésoka=Nandin , and Nandavaidhana, who, as we will show elsewhere, ruled fiom 401 
to 361 Bc, conquered Kalinga before his eleventh year, 2e, 401—l10=391 Bo 

Since the last Nanda held Kalinga tul September 326 Bc, 1t must have recovered its 
independence between that date and the date of accession of Chandragupta Maurya to 
whom it was not subject 

In the time of Megasthenes, 1t was a powerful langdom But eight years after his 
anointing (Roch Edict 13), Asoka conquered Kalinga, and the suffering which his conquest 
had caused through slaughter, captivity, famime and pestilence stung ASoka with remorse, 
and made him forswear for the future all military ambition Twelve years after 
his anointing, Agoka, in addition to his fourteen rock edicts at Dhauli (Cuttack district) 
and Jaugada (Ganjam district) m Kalinga, issued two edicts special to Kalinga enjomung its 
just government and insisting upon sympathetic and tactful treatment of its wild tubes 
In the same year he gave two cave-dwellings, and, eighteen years after his anointing, he 
eave a third cave dwelling in the Barabar hills (Gay& district) to the Ajivikas, a sect of 
naked ascetics So Kaluga probably continued to be under Asoka’s 1ule till his death, 


and only thereafter became free once more 
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Ris Hid ghisen phi dhaeei pion then eve a bricl atidcoliel acquit at Wharavela’s doings 
from year to year When he had completed fifteen years of his age, he was anointed 
crown prince ( wq7irst ) and ruled as such for nine yearn He had alicady thoroughly learnt 
royal correspondence (a@), cumency (HT), slate ac Ot TAT ), municipal 
law ( saqzett ), dharma imjunctions ( fare), and all the arts ( far) These facts are 
related in] 2 of the inscription Mi Jayaswal mfects from them that i wes then usual to 
postpone the formal anointing as king to the twenty-fith vear of ae, even though 
the predecessor die long before that time But the inference ws nota necessary one 
Kharavela’s anointment at that age might have becn duc to his predeeoan h ving died 
only then Mr Jayaswal argues that his inference would iecount for the fom Vealy’ 
interval between the accession and the coronation of Asoka (7b. oo 2h) But the 
interval might have equally wcll been duc to the struggles beiweoon Woke vied tis brothers 
for the succession to the throne, which are cimly reflected in the Buddhist teecnds about 
Asoka’s destruction of all his brothers before his conversion to Budellit ty 





When Kharavela had completed twenty-four ycats, he wisanouled Walia om the 
third Kalinga dynasty for one generation ( gegam ) (msc 13) Phe teletemee to Chota s 
dynasty as the third, confirms the conquests ot Kalrga bv Nandav cedinina ane Woke 
The first dynasty ruled down to the time of Nandavardhana, the scranel frau ites (he time 
of the last Nanda to the ninth year after the anointing of Asoha ind tha thea after 
Asoka’s death The reference to the anointing for one generation indicat) theag iy people 
were in theory free to choose their kings for a limited numbet of comer tien. on doy the 
whole duration of that dynasty, Just as they hked 


In the first year of his rule, soon after lis anomtii Nl, Whritavela ore preattead thy 
towers, city walls, buildings, and embankments of reserves in {hy Wali canae da which 
had been damaged by a storm (13), and pleased ns hyd, techomed at 
three and a half millions Then m the second ycar, distegardine Stake ay he sent a 
large army to the west, and, by his army wluch had reached the I usbady Has te burnt the 
Mashikanagara (1 4) We will show elsewhere that the SAtakaris here orefertedt to must 
be identified with Sri Satakarni (170—160 B ¢ ), the third Andhra hing of the Pas ne Tou 
(p. 71) The Kanhabena is doubtless the river formed by the punetion at bhandara 
(Central Provinces) of the Kanhan and the Wainganga which im its turn joins the 
Wardba The Mishikanagara, therefore, was situate in the ( Ntral Provinces hrs 
inference 1s confirmed by Kharavela having sent his arm y to the west (of Orsi) But th 
Mashika kingdom js placed by the Keralolpati: in South Travaneot: » nd ats ce eprtlab was, 
according to the Mishekavamsa, Kolam, the modetn Quilon (Trae riesy, Loe wet ealenpecetl 
Serves 2 106-7) So the Mashikas of South Travancore were ecmiterants frome the CCntral 
Provinces after a D 825, the starting point of the Kollam eta which Meath the fe rehatien 
of that city (“ Gsraaw Carer J MPM er ps gn eo ws 4a tM cont)” Stavelhiyaakodar's 
insc, Ep Ind, Vol 8), since 1t was the capital of even the {yal Mushiha hing Haeatehet. 
In sending an army to the west and burning Mashthanagara, WKhiarave fa ro osand to 
have disregarded Satakarni, because apparently the lattcrs sway extended ae jay tact ds 
the Central Provinces 


In the third year, Kharavela entertained the people of Keltnganacara wel: dance - 
music and feasts (1 5) In the fourth year, he subdues the leaders af the Reashitirkeas 
and Bhojakas, apparently Central Indian republican tithes Tn the filthy 
brmgs mto the capital city from the Tanasuliya Road the 
King Nanda  rqyara (1 6) Mr Jayaswal translaies the | 
before’, and argues that, since this Insciiption plac 


ver, he 
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Mauryan year 164, Nandaraja must have ruled over Kalinga m 325 (Chandragupta’s 
acc )—164-+ 300-- 14—5=470 Bec and that this fact is consistent only with his chrono- 
logical scheme, and the date 544 Bo notc 480 Bo, for Buddha’s death But, m his 
scheme, even the earhest Nanda, Nandavardhana, ascended the throne only in 449BC¢c, 
twenty-one years later than the date arrived at for him on Mr Jayaswal’s interpretation 
of the mscription And,since Mr Jayaswal’s scheme professes to be not merely an approxi- 
mation, but exact, bemg arrived at by takmg mto account even fractions of years, this 
fact alone is fatal to his interpretation Moreover, even allowmg the maximfim figures for 
each king, Nandavardhana’s accession cannot be dated before 325--12-+28-+-43-+- 42— 
450 Bc (Pargiter Purana Teri, 69) On the other hand, 1t 1s impossible to take the 300 
yeais to be an approximation, because there is no te1m to express the meaning ‘about’ 
There 1s nothing n the term to express the meaning ‘ before’ ( TF ) elther On the 
contrary, the use of the accusative singular can only be consistent with the interpretation 
‘wm such and such year ‘The iterposition, moreover, of ay between f# and aq 1 
intentional, to prevent ow taking fy to qualifyayq So the term should be translated 
by ‘im the year 103’ The use of ay here between 1@ and qq 1s parallel to the 
use of s77 n_ | 17 between yaufs and afaH, and to the use of Fy itself between 
qaqa ws and zqyin Mi Jayaswal’s original reading of the dated portion of the 
inscription His mterpretation of the former term as 64+-100=164, and not 64x 100== 
6,400 years, and the latter term as 65-+-100—165, and not 65x 100=6,500 years, 
is inconsistent with his principles of numerical interpretation If the engraver 
had meant ‘300 years’ he would have inscribed eS TGTAT or faxagyer with fay 
completely separated from qyqésx or with qa¥y in the end, and with Tae or ate 
in the plural on the analogy of qaghrat sTaqaga (== 35,00,000 1 4), aaane TIAA 
(90,00 bulls—original ieading of 1 14), staaqsa (100,000 1 7), TIAMIar wares 
(=75,00,000, 1 16) And even rf the term meant ‘300’, the proper translation would only 
be ‘in the year 300’, not ‘300 years before’ The year 103 should be counted in the same 
era as the year 164 in the same inscription (1 16), since no other era 1s here referred to 
And that era 1s the Mauryan (aftqaras) Mr Jayaswal objects that Kang Nanda, who 
preceded Chandragupta, could not have lived in the year 103 of an era which must have 
started from the date of accession of the latter, because he was the first Mauryan king But 
there 1s no reason to identify the King Nanda of this inscription with any King Nanda of 
Magadha There might have been a later king of that name in Kalinga itself There 1s nothing 
unusual in kings of different lands and dynasties having the same name In fact, much of 
the confusion in Indian chronology arises from different kings bearmg the same name 
Finally 1t 1s more probable that the canal was extended into the capital city withm 
164—14--5—103=52 years of its excavation by King Nanda, than that the people took 
300 years to realise the advantages of such extension, evenzf after all these years, the canal 
was in existence and m proper reparr This passage of the mscriptiorf should therefore 
be translated by “In the fifth year Kharavela extended into the capital city, from 1ts former 
terminus in the Tanasuliya Road, a canal excavated by King Nanda (of Kalinga) im the 
Mauryan year 103” 

In the sixth year, Kharavela performed Rajastiya (a sacrifice asserting umperial claims ); 
and, m honour of the occasion, remitted all tax money (tqy) and bestowed many 
privileges on civic and villageZcorporations (Il 6-7) The reference to #equor shows that 
taxes were paid i money also The reference to civic privileges shows that the imperial 
government did not mterfere with the mternal admumustration of cities and villages, but left 
rt to local corporations It is usually assumed that Kharavela was a Jaina, but there 1g 
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2a 
apparently nothing mn this scription to support that view : If he ws referred tom 1 12 gg 
paying respect to the Jaina image of Kaluga, and mill 14-5 as granting maintenances to 
Jaina professors,and caves for learned Sramanas to mect in assembly, he is, on the other 
hand, also referred to as performing Rajastiya (ll 6-7), and, for the success of his eX pedition to 
Bharatavarsha, Vedic sacrifices (1 10), and as granting gifts of golden Nalpa tees, horses, 
elephants, and houses with jire-aliars, and, to make them accepted lands to the caste assembly 
of the Brahmans (1 9) It 1s more likely that a Hindu might also have worshipped Jaina 
images and patronized Jaina professors and Sramanas, than that a Jama might have per 
formed Raéjasiya and other Vedic sacrifices, as Jammism and Buddhism were pumarily revoltg 
against Vedic sacrifices He therefore seems to have been a liberal Hindu, like King 
Harshavardhana of Kanauy This 1s confirmed by the references to hima | 17 asa 
restorer of every temple ( ¢4raqa ), perhaps mere wooden structures in histime, as a respector 
of every sect (aqaryeeysra ), and as one born in a family of Kshattriya Vedie geerg 
(TssaTTHAtara aq), ands not really mconsistent with his respecting forms and actg of 
lay observance (1 14), because worship and ritual are common to all religions, though the 
particular forms may differ 

In the seventh year, his wife Dhust of the house of Vayira gave bith to a son (1 7) 
Mr, Jayaswal identifies Vajira with Alexander’s Bazma, west of the Indus (Lorean 4 27), 
because in 1 15 Dhusi is called the queen of Sumhaprastha (2Simhapura) and Sunhapura 
is placed near Kashmur in the Mahdbhdraia (Sabha Par 17-20) Butit 18 unusual to call a 
queen as the queen of her parental instead of her mamtal home, though she might be spoken 
of as the Vaya ‘princess’ So Simhapura must be tho capital city of her husband’s 
Kalnga country itself, though Mr Jayaswal thought 11 ampossible to identify the 
Kalmganagara And we should expect her parents’ country Va jira to he nearer Kalinga 
The Tamil epics Silappadmkdram and Manimekhalar of the second centut y AD econfim 
these mferences by saying that Simhapura was a capital aty of Kalinga (* seOne 
serenO, ail.Gayp mses DFAYBIG LOT BG, Hioyer mus pers Muse “owns, roi sep 
sre sdayrsGey, orerar Oraag a Corser Carwar” Kilap 23° 138 2 oe ng 
5TCOLAS, sTuwWereralr VEAAG ore 6, Rasy rae, Ge uptaa SUI wuyto, commen 
GaCan_o Organ srer?—Manim 6 15-8), and that the king of the Va jra country 
‘bounded by the holy expanse of water ’ gave tribute to the Choja hing Karthala ( son&e 
Cad arAr rarea, Cerafen Osr@as Osro ou uBsgw”? Sian 5 99 140) 
Adiyarkunallar (twelfth century ap ), Who commented on the former work, remarks that 
the Vajra country lay about the banks of the river Son (es Ai 61 O-(2a r'toor aaa i) 
which passes through eastern Bundelkhand and that part of Bihar which lies between 
Benares and Gaya, and effects a Junction with the Gangos (the ‘ hol y espanse of watcr’), 
which bounds them on the north, near Patna So we must identify Vayra with the Vana 
country, +¢, South-West Bihar and Fast Bundelkhand — Adrydirkunallar mbverpre ted 
‘orér Caves’ to mean ‘ se Cayal? 2 é, ‘bounded by the sea’, But this wa mistake due 
to his ignorance of the geography of North India, because nether Bazira nor Vara. was 
bounded by the sea, and because it 1s Impossible that, in Khéravela’y time when the whole 
of North India and Deccan was practically partitioned between the three powerful sovereigns 
Sri Satakarm who ruled from the west coast to the Kanhabena, Pushyamitra who ruled 
from the Indus to the Barabar hills, and Kharavela who ruled from the east coast to the 
Barabar hills and the Kanhabena, the Vajra country could have oxtended its sway to the 
limits of the eastern or the western sea But Vajra 1s not to be confused with Magadha, 
since the Magadhan king is separately mentioned ag having also given prosents to Karikiile 
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weer igpwo”—Silap 5 101-2) As regards the site of Simhapura, Mr Jayaswal has already 
shown that the capital city of Kalinga could not have been far from the Udayagiri hill and 
this 1s confirmed by the Ortya MS already referred to which says that the Aira kings of 
Kalinga had their capital city near Khaniagin (Udayagin) ( qosaaaarag ) 


In the eighth year, having with a large army stormed the Gorathagin barrier (Barabar 
hills), Kharavela besieged Rajagriha, which had again become the capital of Magadha 
apparently after Asoka’s death, and caused its king to retreat m haste to Mathura, 
abandoning his army to its fate, but, owing to a gap in the inscription, the result is 
unknown (11 7-8) The fact that the then Magadhan king, Pushyamuitra (as we learn in 
1 12) retreated to Mathura shows that he was not merely, as 1s usually supposed, a local ruler , 
but an emperor whose power extended in the west not merely asfar as Mathur, but, if 
Kalidasa who refers to Vasumitra’s victory over the Yavanas, in defence of his grandfather 
Pushyamuitra’s sacrificial horse, on the banks of the Indus (far) (Mdlankdgmmitra, Act 
5 * Pushyamutras letter to Agnimitra’), and Pata ijali, the contemporary of Pushyamitra 
(Smith HHI, 214), who refers to the expulsion of Yavanas and Sakas beyond the 
borders of India (Mahdbhdshya on aertrafacafaarat. 2 4 10) are to be believed, ag 
far as even the Indus ~ 


In the ninth year, Kharavela grants gifts of golden Kalpa trees with sprouts, horses, 
elephants, and houses with fire-aliars, and, to make them accepted, he gives lands to 
the caste assembly of the Brahmans (1 9) This shows the unwillingness in his time 
of Brahmans to accept gifts at the hands of non-Brahmans, although they were kings, 
and also the esteem i which they were held In the tenth year, after performing 
Vedic sacrifices, he sends a successful expedition to Bhdratavarsha which must, m his 
time, have been restricted in its application to the Gangetic valley (1 10) Inthe 
eleventh year, he leads out m procession, m a wooden car, the nem wood statue of 
THTTTTTAAT TT (1 11)» As before, Mr Jayaswal takes this term to mean ‘ Ketubhadra 
who lived 1300 years before’ and identifies Ketubhadra with Ketuman, the eldest 
son of the Kalinga king, who, as the commander of the Kalinga forces im the Bharata 
war, died on the field of battle (Mahabhdrata Bhishma Par, chs 17 and 54) But, for 
reasons already given, this passage also should mean ‘Ketubhadra who lived im the 
Mauryan year 113’, and the epithet Bhadra mdicates that Ketu was a king of Kalinga 
It 1s more probable that the people of Kalinga honoured the statue of a king who 
lived 164—14111—113—48 years only before their time, than that they honoured a 
prince who died 1300 years before and that his statue came down to them intact 
through all that long period, even if the art of making statues was known as early 
as the time of the Bharata war 

In the twelfth year, frghtenig the Northern kings (saaqa ) and the people of 
Magadha, Kharavela crossed the Ganges from its northern side on his elephants 
standing end to end across the river, and made the Magadhan king Bahasatimitra bow 
at his feet (Il 11-2) ‘ Bahasati’ 1s Prakrita for ‘ Brihaspati’, the deity presiding over 
the Pushya Nakshatra (Sankhydyana Grihya-Sitra, 1 266) Therefore, Mr Jayaswal 
argues, “ Bahasatimitra’ 1s identical with Pushyamutra, the first Sunga king, and he 
establishes the identity convincingly by citing the Mitra coms of Oudh, Gorakhpur, etc 
(JASB, 1880, ptl, pp 21—8, 87—90, Cunningham Comms of Anc Ind, 69,74, 79, 93, 
Catalogue of Couns wn the Indian Museum, vol 1 184) which refer to Pushyamitra by that 
name The twelfth year of Kharavela corresponds to the Mauryan year 164—14+ 12—162 
Pushyamutra was therefore living in that year Since the Puranas place him in the 
Mauryan years 137-173 (Pargiter Purdna Text, 70), this mscription confirms the 
Pur§nic chronology for the Mauryan and Sunga kings of Magadha 


ee 
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Then occurs the following passage as edited by Mi _dayarwal TWIT 
aifemaaaraay | tect sees sraarrarg a Aaa (1 12) The plate clearly readg 
qerrsrara, not aaersrara. The contral hne is distinctly lengthened to ak the long vowel 
and the very small gap between shows the lengthening 1s intent one Phe lengthening ig 
material, because aetrsrara would mean * brought by King N anda’, while qzurstata may 
mean ‘taken away by King Nanda’ Inthe one case, Nanda would be the hing of 
Kalinga, and, in the other, he may be the hing of a toreign country like Magadha — It may 
be argued that the inscription mentions only acts ol peace or of Wat in alternate years 
and that, the tweltth year being a war year, the events referred to im this passage 
should also be war events, and that, therefore, the correct reading should be 
azusatea But the very next event of the same year, us building towers with carved 
interiors 1s an act, not of war, but of peace And, in the sixth vear, whtch ought to be 
war year, noactof waris mentioned or even hinted at The °° alter ‘aia’ connects 
qTarqafa (ammediately before qecrpatata ) with another predicate whi h ois missing 
after ‘afaqar perhaps something like ‘serves’ The ‘ay’ after ‘aaz’ connects this 
predicate with ‘Farfq’ Pandit Bhagavanlil reads ‘Tecaaafeatria,’ and his readme would 
mean ‘by doors set with family gems’, while Mr Jayaswal’s reading would be mean 
ingless, unless, like him, we take yfagre in the unusual and unauthorised sense of 
‘recaptures’ Hven then, how are we to construe the instrumental plural arsarey 
with the accusative singular afaza and Fay, what are we to supply im the gap, 
and how are we to construe the whole passage consistently? On the other hand, with 
our reading qarata and Pandit Bhagavanlal’s reading weraaqfeeniF we may translate 
it by “ And he serves the Jaina umage of Kalinga brought by King Nanda (ol Kalinga) with 
doors set with family gems, and brings the wealth of Anga and Magadha” Finally, 
even if the reading be aetrspira, ‘ata’ in this term might have the same sense 
as H=ara'=< brings ’ instead of ‘ takes away’, and in that case too, Nanda would be a 
king of Kaluga 














In the same year, Kharavcla built towers with carved mtetioms, and received presenty 
of elephant ships, precious stoncs like rubies, pearly, et. fram the Pandya king ( orgersty ). 
The Pandya country was famous for its pearls (1 13) Then, in the thitoonth year, he 
grants maintenances to Jaina professors of philanthropy Cary) whe resided on the 
Kumari hill (Udayagir1), and he respects forms and acts of lay observance Like Sri J iadeva, 
apparently Kharavela’s father, of whom he might have been deemed a worthy suecessar, by 
continuing his pious observances (1 14) He also makos the prosont cave for learned asec ties 
Caray ) to meet m assembly, and near their residences he builds a palace with beryl milan 
columns for Dhusi, the queen of Simhaprastha, to halt m while on a y isit to this place (1 15) 
When this imscription was engraved, Kharavela had completed — ( sarafegsar ) the 
Mauryan tume ( gitar) of a 64-+100= 164 years’ interval, 7¢, the Mauryan year 164 
(. 16) Then the inscription calls Kharavela by the names ‘king of prosperity ” (zqrepsy), 
king of increase ’ ( qytrst ), ‘king of ascoticy’ ( Prerst), and‘ king of Dharm” (syaapsy ), 
and refers to him by the favourite idea of kingship, ae, as rolling lus wheel of Dharma 
( vaaaar ), (Il 16-7) With this the inscription comes to a close 


To fix the chronology of this Inscription, it 1s necessary to determine the date of Civile: 
gupta’s accession A passage from Justinus’? Lpitoma Pomper Trogi (15 4) relevant im 
this connection 1s translated by Dr Hultzsch as follows — Seleucus carried on many wars 
inthe east .. First seizing Babylon, and then reducing the Bactrians  . Thereafter 
he passed into India which had, since Alexander’s death, lalled his prefects, thinking that 
the yoke of slavery had been shaken off from tts heck The author of its freedom had been 
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Sandrokottos, but, when victory was gained, he had changed the name of freedom to that 
of bondage For, after he had ascended the throne (sigusdem occupato regno), he himself 
oppressed with servitude the very people whom he had rescued from foreign dominion 

Though of humble birth, he was impelled by innate majesty toassume royal power When 
King Nanda (Nandos) whom he had offended by his boldness, ordered him to be killed, he 
had resorted to speedy flight Sandrokottos, having thus gained the crown, held 
India at the time when Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future greatness ” 
(JRAS , 1914, 948-9) Since Dr Hultzsch has omitted m his translation some relevant 
passages after “ he had resorted to speedy flight”, we will supply them from McCrindle’s 
translation m his {nvasion of India by Alexander the Great “It was this prodigy (of a lon 
licking him) that first mspired him with the hope of winning the throne, and so, having 
collected a band of robbers, he mstigated the Indians to overthrow the existing government 

When he was thereafter preparing to attack Alexander’s prefects, a wild elephant 
approached him and, recetving him on its back, fought vigorously m front of the army 

Sandrokottos, having thus, ete” The course of eventy mentioned m these passages may 
be arranged as follows — 

(1) When King Nanda ordered Sandrokottos (Chandragupta) to be killed, the latter 
had resorted to speedy flight , 

(2) While a fugitive, he met Alexander when the latter was preparing to retreat from 
the Hyphasis (Bias) Plutarch (first century a D ) writes in his Lafe of Alexander (ch 62) — 
“ Androkottus himself, who was then but a youth, saw Alexander himself and afterwards 
used to declare that Alexander could easily have taken possession of the whole country, 
since the king was hated and despised by his subjects for the wickedness of his disposition, 
and the meanness of his orgin”’, 

(3) Theprodigy of a lion licking him first mspired him with the hope of winning the 
throne, 

(4) He then collected a band of robbers and snsingated the Indians to overthrow the 
existing government (obviously of Magadha) , 

(5) He was thereafter preparing to attack Alexander’s prefects when a wild elephant, 
taking him on its back, fought vigorously , 

(6) Sandrokottos thus gaimed the crown, 

(7) India kelled Alexander’s prefects shortly after his death, because if the killing had 
occurred long after Alexander’s death, the latter event alone could not be said to have made 
India think that the yoke of slavery had been shaken off from its neck, 

(8) Sandrokottos, by taking advantage of the confusion caused by killing the prefects 
to raise a revolt, was the author of India’s freedom , 

(9) But after Sandrokottos ascended the throne, he oppressed the very people whom 
he had freed from foreign control , 

(10) Sandrokottos held India, when Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future 
greatness 

Itis thus clear that, soon after he heard, 2 e , m about two months of Alexander’s death 
at Babylon m June 323 8c (Smith HHI, 114), Chandragupta was preparing to attack 
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ia le 
The Indians regulated their military movements strictly by precedent So serious fighting 
could not have been begun before Karttika in the cold season of 323 Bc The military 
operations themselves would take about six months, 1 ¢ , tall about April 322Bc0 Then only 
could he have helped the people of the Punjab who had killed Alexander’s prefects to 
revolt successfully This agam would take many months, about a year, if we remember 
that it took even Alexander nearly two years, from January 326 to October 325 go to 
conquer the Punjab and the Indus valley So the accession of Chandragupta, who ascended 
the throne only after he had freed the Punjab and the Indus valley, could not be dated 
before 321 nc Neither could it have taken place after that year, since, in that same year, 
in consideration of the changed conditions and the diminished territory, Antipater had to 
divide the satrapies anew and practically recognise the independence of India by giving the 
Indus valley, which had been under Peithon in Alexander’s hfctime, and the Punjab, as 
a matter of form, tothe Indian kings Porus and Ambhi of Taxila “ for, 1t was impossible 
to remove them without royal troops under the command of some distinguished general” 
(Diodorus, 18 39) 


That the accession of Chandragupta must be dated after Alexander’s death 18 also clear 
from the course of events in the Punjab When Chandragupta met Alexander as the latter 
was preparing to retreat in September 326 Bc, the former was still a fugitive Alexander 
stayed in India till the beginning of October 325 Bc, when he began his march through 
Gedrosia While he was marching through Karmania m February-March 324 go 
Alexander heard that Phihppos, one of his Indian satraps, had been murdered by his 
mercenary troops who, however, had been slam at once by his Macedonian bodyguard, 
and directed Ambhi, king of Taaila, and Eudemos, commandant of a contingent on the 
Upper Indus (Curtwus, 10 1 11) to assume temporary adimimistration of the province The 
murder of Phil.ppos must not be confused with that of Alesander’s prefects referred to by 
Justinus, because the former occurred before, and the latter after, Alexander's death, and 
since the former involved no loss of territory to the Greeks, like the latter = N othing more 
happened till Alexander’s death (Smith HHI, 109-10, 113-4) So Chandragupta’s accession 
must be dated after Alexander’s death, and in 32] Bo. 


The Purdnas (Pargiter Purdna Test, 70) assign Chandragupta 24, his son Bindusara 25, 
and his son Asoka 36 years Buddhist works assign them 24, 28 and 37 years (Dipavanésa, 
5 73,100,101, 11 5, 12,13, Mahdvansa, 5 18,19, 20 6, Buddhaghosha’s Samantapasadthd, 
Vinayapriaka, Oldenberg 3 ,321, Bigandet’s Lafe of Gautama 2 128), and say Asoka was 
anointed four years after his accession (DV , 6 18 20,21, MV,5 21 , Sp 299, Bigandet, 
2 128) The total for the Maurya rulers was 137 years (Pargiter Purdna Text, 70), but, 
by adding the figures of mdividual reigns, we get only 133 years (Vayu, and Brahmdnda 
puranas) To get the 137 years, we must add the four years’ interval between the accession 
and the coronation of Asoka On the other hand, the Buddhist wor ks, by adding three 
years for Bindusdra, and one year for Aéoka, count the period twice over So we should 
give these kings 24, 25, and 4+ 36—=40 years TArandtha, by giving Bindusira thirty-five 
years, confirms the umt figure of the Purdnas, and probably misread fararx for faye in the 
decade figures We may also note that Agoka commenced publishing his ‘roseripts op 
morahty ° twelve years after his anointing (Pellar Edict 6, Rock Edsct 4). 
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We now give the following Chronological Table to illustrate this inscription — 
c 400 B c-—Kalinga conquered by Nandavardhana (401—361 Bc) 
333—321 B c —Sumalya Nanda of Magadha 
326—321 B oc —Kalinga freed by an Aira king 
321—297 B c —Chandragupta Maurya of Magadha destroyed Nandas, and freed 
Punjab and the Indus valley from the Greeks before his 
accession Kalinga a powerful and mdependent langdom; 
297-272 B oc —Bmdusara of Magadha 
272 Bc —Accession of Asoka, and struggle between him and his brothers for the 
throne 
268 B.c —Anomting of Asoka 
260 B c—Asoka conquered Kalinga, and was converted 
956 Bc —Asoka’s Kalinga edicts He presents two caves in Barabar hills to the 
Ajivikas 
249 np o —He presents another cave in the same hills to the same 
232 Bo —Asoka died Probably Kalinga freed under Megha king Cheta of Kosala 
218 Bc—Nanda of Kalinga excavated a canal with termmus m Tanasuliya 
Road He also brought the Jama image of Kalinga Succeeded by 
Ketubhadra (208 Bc ) 


184—48 Bo —Pushyamutra Sunga of Rajagriha expelled Yavanas and Sakas, and 
ruled all North India as far west as the Indus 

194 B c —Kharavela (son of Jivadeva *) born 

179 Bc —Khiravela yuvaréja after studymg tq, KY, WIA, caTEre, qr, and Pra 

170 Bc—His father’s death Anomted king for agqeqay Repaired storm- 
damaged Simhapura Huis subjects counted 3,500,000 Accession 
of Sri Satakarni, Andhra king 

169 B co —Disregarding Sdtakarn1, Kharavela sent an army to the west and burnt 
Maishikanagara on the Kanhabena (Central Provinces) 4 

167 8 c—Khiaravela subdues the Rashtnka and Bhojaka leaders 

166 B c —He extended Nanda’s canal into Simhapura 

165 Bc—He performs Rajastya, remits tax-money, and bestows privileges on 
civic and village corporations 

1643 c¢—His queen Dhusi of Vajra house (East Bundelkhand and South-West 
Bihar) bears a son 

163 B oc —Stormed Gorathagim (Barabar hills) and besieged Rajagriha Tits king 
retreats in haste to Mathur’, abandonmg his army 

162 B c —Grants gifts to Brahmans, and, to make the gifts accepted, lands to their 
assembly 

161 Bc —After performing Vedic sacrifices, he sends a successful expedition to 

Bharatavarsha (the Gangetic valley) 
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of Kalnga-ace m Mauryan year 113 =208 Be, Sdtakarni dies 
159 so—Fnghtenng the vaca kings, and the Magadha people, Khiravela 
crossed the Ganges from its northern side on clephants, and bowed 
Pushyamitra of Magadha He presente d yewelled doors to Nanda’s 
Jama unage of Kalinga Brings wealth of Anga and Magadha 
Built towers with carved interiots Reeerved presents of elephant. 
ships, rubies, pearls ete from the Pandya ling 
158 Bc —He grants maimtenances to aq professors on the Udayagirr hill 
and makes the Hathigumpha cave as an assembly room for learned 
Sramanas Near thar dwellings, he builds a hilting-place with 
beryl! inlaid columns for Dhum, queen of Sunhapura 


157 Bc —The Hithigumpha cave mescription engraved m Muriya year 104 





MORE ABOUT NICOLAO MANUCUI 
Bx L M ANSTHY 


In lus Introduction to the translation of Nivoleo Manucct’s Sterne do Voyor, 1653 — 
1708 (Indian Texts Serves, 4 vols , 1907 08), the late Mi William Ervine writes (vol I,— 
pp Ixvi-lxvn) “On January 14, 1712, the president Jol Madras] uvformed the 
Board that a special order had come to Pondicherry calling for Manuect's attendance at 
Shah’ Alam’s court [then at Lahor| llowever, the emperor Shih’ Alam’ died at Lahor 
on February 27, and the report thercof reached Madras in Apml 1712, thus, no doubt, 
Manucc did not start for the court T have tated to trace Manueer farther at Vadras 
or Pondicherry ” 

Since these limes were written three additional references to Manucer have comme to 
light, two of them being later than April 1712 


(1) Hatract of Minutes of Mayor's Court Proceedings (* Records of Fort St George,’ p 7)! 
2 September 1689 Nicola Manuche complains against Manuel Gonsalves de Lavera 
for one hundred pagodas 


(2) Hatract of a letter from John Scattergood at Madras (“Seatterqgood Papers, conumau- 
nated” by Mr Bernard P Scatlergoud, FS Ay 


8 October 1712 TI have sold my garden house to Maunutche, designing to send my 
wite home the next year 


(3) Hatract of Minutes of Mayor’s Court Proceedings (“Records of Mart St George, 
: pp 72-73)” 
3 December 1718 Doctor Manuch Enters an Action against Cojoo Bauba | Khwaja 
Baba] for 400 Pagodas 
Warrant return’d and Served 
Bail’d by Cojee Gregory 
26 December Petition read 


Ordered that Cojee Bauba be summoned the next Court day. 


1 Abbreviations in the documents quoted have beon extended 
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6 January 1718-19 Answer read, and Petition read 

Doctor Manuch produces Certificates under Sevrall Persons hands declaring that Cojee 
Bauba desired them to send for the said Doctor Manuch to make up the matter between them 
on Account of what he was mdebted by playing at Back Gammon 

The said Manuch hkewise produces two Witnesses that declare they severall tumes 
earried Physick to Cojee Bauba from Doctor Manuch 

Ordered that Doctor Manuch give in next Court day a particular Account of what 
money he won of Cojee Bauba, and likewise of what physick he gave him and that he 
take his oath to the same if the Bench require 1% 

20 January Doctor Manuch delivers in an Account of what Cojee Bauba 1s 
indebted to him at Gaming, but it not proving satisfactory, and 1t being difficult to get 
a tiue light into the matter, 

Agrecd that the affair of the Gaming be thrown out of Court 

Doctor Manuch likewise gives mm his bill for what Physick he gave Cojee Bauba, which 
the Bench are of opmion ought to be wrote m a more ample manner and do not approve of 
the same 

Order’d that Doctor Manuch deliver in next Court day an Account of what Physick 
he gave Cojee Bauba drawn up in a proper form when the Bench will consider of the reason- 
ableness of his demand 

30 Januaiy Doctor Manuch delivers in a reply to Bauba[’s] answer to the 
Petition 

The bench having thorowly Examind this affair, do give Judgment for the Defendant 
to pay the plamtiff 50 pagodas as likewise the Cost of suit 

The second of the above references confirms Mr Irvime’s supposition that, on receipt 
of the news of the death of Shah ’Alam, Manucci gave up the idea of gomg to Lahor, and 
it shows, moreover, that he returned to Madras as a resident 

The third reference finds him still at Madras, six years later, and proves, as 
Mr H D Dodwell remarks mm his Preface tothe Minutes of the Mayor’s Court Proceedungs, 
that the period of Manucc1’s death must be later than 1717, the date tentatively assigned 
to 1b by Mr Irvine (op vit, vol I, p Ixvn). 


THE WORDS VACHA AND VINITA IN THE ASOKA EDICT 
By VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA SASTRI, SANTINIKETAN, 


In Agoka’s Rock ‘Edict VI there are two words, vacha and wmia, about the true 
meaning of which some controversy has been started Mr Jayaswal (Ante, Vol. XLVIT, 
February, 1918, pp 53 54) has attempted to mterpret them in the light of Arthasdstra, 
but as regards the second word, 1¢ , vinata, Prof Radha Govinda Basak has satisfactorily 
proved (id, Vol XLVIII, February, 1919) that the mterpretation suggested by 
Mr Jayaswal is not correct L have also a few remarks to offer in this connection 
which I believe deserve attention 

T am afraid, Mr Jayaswal has laid too much stress on the Royal Time Table given m 
the Arthaédstra (pp 37—39) assuming that 1t was strictly followed by Asoka It 1s quite 
true, as he says, the chapter of the Arthasdstra in which the Time Table 1s given emphasises 
utthéna, ‘the quality of energy’ and also m the Asoka Edict VI 1t finds prominence. But 
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rere seen nnn 
there 1s no proof whatever that the same daily routine was cariicd out in practice by him 
The fact, as has been related by Megasthenes, that Chandragupta used to receive petitions 
when he was bemg shampooed 1s no evidence that he was in the habit of acting upon the 
tume table enjomed im the Arthasdsira Nor can we agree with Mz dayaswal when he 
says that this “‘ shampoomg ’’ naturally refers to the hours before bath On the contrary, 
it may safely be said that 1t refers rather to the hours tollowing not only the bathing time, but 
also the meal time,2e, the time fixed for svasravihdra or mantra in the slothasastra We 
find our support i Kadambart where 16 describes the king Sidraka enjoying his shampoo 1 

Following this, we may reasonably infer that Asoka was willing to extend the time for 
receiving reports even to the hours spent in his ynner apartinent or priv ate room (gabhd 
gélast, Skt garbhdgére) 2 m takmg rest or consultation with ministers “ TE equpazet Baza ” 
—Arthasdstra, p 38) It 1s well known that it was the custom of other Lings to employ for 
this purpose the second part of the day, say between 7-30 am and 9 am, (18, p 37) 
But all the same there are reasons to think that the daily routine of duties according to the 
Arthagéstra has no connection with the words used m the Edut VE Prot Basak has 
convinced us that the word wma cannot mean “ mulitary exercise,” as suggested by 
Mr Jayaswal Buhler has taken the word in the sense ofa ‘eanage’, but he did not give anv 
particulars about 16 According to Prof Basak wnila or vinta might mean cither a well 
tramed (sddhuvdht) horse (Amara, IT, 8, 44 , Medini, Tantavarga, 158) or a vehicle which 
is called vaenttaka i Amara (II, 8,58) and wmnitaka nm some other Sanskrit lexicons } But 
the question occurs to us why the word ‘well-traoned hoise’ should be mentioned here mn place 
of the general term for a horse, asva, or why elephants should be excluded which were 
equally important as a means of conveyance I, therclore, incline to accept the second 
meaning proposed by Prof Basak, ze, ‘ a vehicle ’ 

But there can be no doubt that some special kind of vehiele 1% meant by the words 
vamitaka and vinitaka Followmg Amara (II, 8,58), Prof Bagak mghtly calls it a param- 
pardvéhana which he explams by saymg (perhaps relying upon Monier Williams’ 
Sanskrot-English Dictionary) that 161s “‘a porter carrying a litter or a horse dragging a 
carriage ’ This explanation 1s far from being satisfactory Parampardvdhana literally 
means a véhana * vehicle ’ dragged in parampard ‘ succession’ by animals, or in other words, 
a vehicle dragged by a relay of horses, ete It1s needless to say that this sort of conveyance 
was necessary in those days for a long journcy 

Now, the word veneta or vintia ( =varniiaka, vinitaka), bemg a common term denoting a 
particular mode of conveyance, has to be coupled for the definiteness, with some other 





aetna! 


+ Sep SEUSS | TT TRAN TE AT ArT aT TO 

oo cn ~ ot 
AeA AAA TTA | STAT a PT ae areaT RET Rea TRAP sparaqeR 1” Kddambari, 
Parvabhaga, ed Gursachandra Vidydlankaéra, Cal 1885, p 33 This passage is unportant as at arrees. 
with what is prescribed in the Arthasdstra (p 38) “Yr TAU AT RET AT SAT | "1, 1s to bo noted 


that m this extract the king is described as bemg attended hore with his amdtyas, * un istous 
only those chiefs who could be allowed to mect him at that tone 


the phrase “‘ aeataa ” ‘for a very short space of time’ 


*, fuends, and 
Mark also tho significance of 


2 Mr Jayaswal has not offered any proof for his supposition that the garbhdydra in. the Kidiet 
was most hkely an underground cool room for €4tf@8TC am summor ” Tho underground 100m 


WATE (Arthasdsira, p 40) seems to be more for safety on particular oc(asion than for orduiary rest 
8 Prof Basak did not give any particular name 


ne But soe Monier Willams’ Sunekrul English 
Dictionary, s v TAaATa 


= 
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word that describes the special kind of carriage meant by the speaker, as for mstance, 
rathavinita, which means a ratha ‘ chariot’? drawn in the aforesaid manner This view will 
be supported by a Pali passage which is quoted below from the Rathaviniiasutia of the 
Mayjhimamkdya, 24 (1,384 P T 8S, Vol I, pp 148-149, Raywade, Vol I, pp 106-107) — 


“Seyyathapi avuso ratifio Pasenadissa Kosalassa Savathryam pativasantassa Sakete 
kifichid-eva achchayikam karaniyam uppajjeyya, tassa antaraé cha Sdvatthim antara cha 
Saketam satta rathavinit&niupatthapeyyum Atha kho 4vuso r4j4 Pasenadi Kosalo 
Savatthiya mkkhamitva antepuradvara pathamam rathavinitam abhiriheyya, pathamena 
rathavinitena dutiyam rathavinitam papuneyya, pathamam rathavimitam vissajjeyya 
dutiyam rathavinitam abhiriheyya, dutiyena rathavinitena tatryam rathavinitam papu- 
neyya, --- sattamam rathavinitam abhirtheyya, sattamena rathavinitena Sdketam 
anupapuneyya antepuradvaram ” 

In the above quotation it 1s stated that in case the kmg Pasenadi of Kosala owing to 
some urgent business had to go to Saketa, there would be arranged for him seven ratha- 
vinitas between Savatthi and Sdketa Here 161s evident that the rathaviniia, ‘a viniia m 
the form of a ratha’ 1s a paramparadvéhana It should be noted that the gender of the 
word is neuter According to Amara (IT, 8, 58) this word must be used erther m masculime 
or neuter gender And therefore the word venita in rathavinita bemg used m neuter gender 
cannot mean anything else but a parampardvéhana 


Buddhaghosa explams the word rathaviniiéne by vinita-assdrdniya-yutte rathe, ‘the 
chariots to which are yoked the horses that are well tramed and of good race’ But strictly 
speaking, this explanation does not seem to be quite accurate For m that case the ratha 
vinita m the origmal text could not be employed im the neuter gender 


One thing deserves to be pomted out here,and itis this It 1s clear from the use of 
the word m the Majjhimanikaya that the seven vehicles arranged for the king between 
Savatthi and Saketa were separate and that each of them was drawn by a different set of 
horses It, therefore, is not unlikely that either a succession of vehicles 1s meant by Amara 
in his describing vaintiaka as parampardvdhana, or the same vehicle dragged m succession 
by a supply of fresh animals, or both, accordmg to necessity or convenience But such 
distinction 1s immaterial, the 1mportant pomt bemg the particular manner of conveyance 


We have clearly seen in the above extract of the Majjhimanikaya that the vehicle 
named wnita is employed in a long journey And therefore Asoka’s meanmg is evident in 
the Edict whereby he proclaims that when travelling a long distance m a vehicle drawn by 
a relay of horses he will expect his men to report the people’s business to him This inter- 
pretation will be strengthened by what I am gomg to say about the second word of the 
Edict, 2¢, vacha, which has hitherto generally been taken to mean a ‘latrme’ 


It cannot be disputed that the Sanskrit equivalent of the word vacha in the Edict 1s 
nothing but vraja ~=For the Pali word vacca hterally means evcrement and not a ‘latrine’, 
and to denote the latter, the word vachchakuti 1s constantly used m Pal literature 
Furthermore, as Mr Jayaswal nghtly observes, ‘“ No king im his senses would ask officers 
to announce the business of suiters m his latrine ” 

Through the mfluence of Paisdchi Praknt, according to Praknt grammarian (Hem , VIII, 
4 325 , Tronkrama, IIT, 2 65) Skt vraja, Pah or Pkt vaya becomes vacha But what 1s 
the meaning of it? Mr Jayaswal takesitto mean “the royal stables for horses, mules, 
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bullocks etc , and thei breeding farms” Here he himself has gone against the royal businesgg 
routine fixed m the Arthagastra on which he has laid so much stress The Arthasdsirg 
nowhere enjoms that a kang himself should look through the aflais in the viajya Moreover, 
this word in the Arthasdsira does not necessarily mean a ‘royal’ vaya, but it refers rather 
to a common vraja from which the Collector -General 15 to collect revenue Then agam, 
we ask why, should Asoka particularly mention the wraja, ae , the stables for “cows, buffaloes, 
goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses, and mules ” (Arthasdsa, p 60), and not the stalls where 
his elephants were kept which were undoubtedly not less unportant This leads me to 
think that a road, which is one of the meanings of vraja according to Sanskrit leascons,! 
exactly fits im with the context If we read 1t now together with whit T have already said 
about the word vineia, the sense of these two words, vacha and manila, becomes elear And 
TE have no doubt m my mind that Asoka in his declaration means to say that whether the 
king 1s on the road for a short walk or journey or beg carted to a Jong distance by the 
help of successive arrangements of carriages the reporters shoud report the people’s busmess 


to him. ® 
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MISCELLANHA 


AN EARLY REFERENCE TO PORT CORN not easily made sensible cither to henofits and 
WALLIS, IN THE NORTH ANDAMAN 
ISLAND 


( Madras Courver, 22 Dec 1790 ) 


the kindest troatment or to the  upcrority of 
Force On tho boat of the Crawa landing: on the 


little Lslands mentioncd above ao mall number of 
The Honorable Commodore Cornwallis was at th 


themappoarcd ,and notwithstanding Cvery fucudly 
Andamans, on board the Croun, when tho Aée 


demonstration, aitempteda determined: resiptance, 
lanta came away , and it 1ppeais by the accour’ 


Lact 1 } 
she au broialie, dhah Siew Maxboun. Nad leah and actually wounded with them Bow and Arrows 


discovered m one of tho small Islands to the Nortl, | some of the Beamon 2 A few of them, however, 


East, extremely capacious and commodioug, | who wore taken, boing treated with all possible 


much more so than even the former one which has | lomity and dismussed with frendly ac ruraneos, 1b 


been hitherto occupied and known by the name of | ig hopod thoy may acquire a disportion more fas or 


Port Cornwallis [now Port Blair] The name there able both to thomyelves and us, and that there 
fore will probably be now transferred where it 14 


may be no mcoonvenionee Whatever from a contrary 
best deserved, and the new Harbour established 


4 " | 
[now known as Port Cornwallis ] spirit to the establishmont of so good a Tarbour 


The natives of the Andaman Islands appeal EASON HO ON EIOIE 


unfortunately to be of an untractable disposrtion, Ro CT Mews 


i a Riemann ena ene 
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4“ Gosthddhvanwahd vrajah”—Amara, II, 3 30 , Na@guata, Poona, 1918, v 626, Af eda, Cal, 
1897, Janta, 16, Visvaprakdsa, Benares, Janta, 3, Kesgavasvdymn, Trivandrum Sanskot Scues, EL76 

5 [It may help the discussion to note that I recollect tho woll known nattve miugiot rate of Mandalay, 
U Pe S!, helpmg European officials 1887 to deal with cases in open Court Iyinge on hus faco while 
being shampooced The Burmese Court continued many very oldUndian customs Mp, | 


1 The tmbe met with was the Akakora Tribo of the Norther or Akayorowa Division of 
The cause for hostility to strangers ig caplained in 


Nicobar Islands, p 44 


the people 
Census of India, 1901, Vol TT, Andaman and 
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other, (adj) 1, not the same 
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OUTSIDE 





ourselves, (pron ) moyut-batam 


igla (da), aka-tedi-bélya (da), &k&-tdro- | méyut-témar, moto See barter 


btiya (da) 2, some other 6ko-tdro- 
biya (da) 3. additional tim (da), 
fia (da), tabk-fiba-til (da) (pron) the 


other, the remammg one, (a) of two 
ar dilu (da); (b) of two 
6t-dilu (da), 
{e) of two manmate objects 


persons 
animals, birds, ete P 
aka- 
loghk Give me the other bow idrama 
Pakd-léghk den @ (plur) the others, the 
rest, (a) of three or more persons ; 
arat-dilu (da), (b) animals, birds, etc 
Otot-dilu (da) I speared one pig and Bua 
shot the others dé reg dba tdl yérahre, bia 
Pétot-dilu tayre, (¢e) imanimate objects 

akat-loghk See test (s) the 
other side, opposite bank or shore 
terli-bala (da) See opposite 


otherwise, (con) ) else kinig See 
or (adv) differently, nm a different manner 
1g]a (da) 
ought, (v aux) 1, should té- 
guk See should 2. be bound m duty 
tolata 
cently died you ought to fast ng’ abétunga 
Grla-l'tkpor-tek okoltnga Vedare télata Ngo 
yapike 
our, (poss ‘pron ) méta (da), mé- 
tat, mdtot, mdiot , makat, mebet », amet, 
etc See App u Ourhut méta bid (da) Our 
women métat (d-) pail (da) 
sons mebet adenre morol 
pag ( da) adj ) 
mékan 38.in ref to a community 
(pron ady ) marat-déiru (da) It is 
our practice to treat the aged as well 
as children with kindness —at-yanggn élbédig 
balag len Gko-jengenga war. marat-diru [- 
adéranga (da) 


Our  step- 
Our feet 
2, our own, ours (pron 


eR -onmranee 





Your mother having re- | 


our kind (style, make, original type) of, 
(acy ) bojig This word 1s applied, 
as illustrated below, nm order to indicate the 
distinction between the five tribes of the 
central group (béng-ngiy) and the five 
of the northern group (yérewa) and the 
two of the southern group (onge-jaraw a), 
see anie, p 24 (a) béyg-ngty (da) hi 
“our (or fellow-) kimsmen,” and denotes 
the affinity existing between the aka-héa, 
aka-bojg-yab, aka-balawa, aké-k6l, and 
aka-jawai tribes (b) béjig-yab (da) hi 
“ our original type of speech’’, the name of 
one of the five tribes m question It is 
said that the dialects spoken by the other 
four tribes sprang from that of this tribe 
(¢) bopg karama (da) “our style of bow”? 
The bow of these five tribes 1s distinct from 
those of the yérewa and also from those of 
the onge-jarawa Who gave you this bow 
of ourmake? mya ngen ticha bong kérama 
manre ® 


out, (adv) 1 not withm, not at home 


ab-yabaya 2 of a fire, torch, hight, 
ete See extngushed (postp) 8 forth, 
from tek Take the honey-comb out 


of the bucket dékar tek kdnga dyu-wal 
(ke) (Phr) out of breath 
chalatinga (da) , out of one’s depth are 
wodlinga (da) See reach, out of sight 
Wji-marere (da) out of sorts , 
ad-jabag-tagnoa (da) See sort 


akan - 


out-rigger, (s) 1 of canoe , 
charigma (da) 
charigma, (da) 


del (da), 
2 out-rigger-canoe ... 


outside, (s) 1 exterior 
2 of a mat, when rolled 


. walak (da) 
ar-éte (da) 
The same word 1s apphed to the underside 


0, indolent 6, pole 0, pot 6, awful 01, bor] 


Pp 
OUTSTRIP 98 AIN 
— barriers Seep See ree eee ee 














when unrolled, as m rollmg a mat the own, (vt) 1 possess bépri (ke) 
underside becomes the outer side of the roll | 2 admit . ar-wai(ke) See acknowledge, 
outstrip, (vt) out-run, out-walk oyster, (s) 1 Ostrea cucullate toliia. 


(da), 2 small oyster (Ostreg hyotis) 


eee) wop (da) 


ovary, (8) ab-ijnga (da) 


over, (adv )1 overhead, above. _ tang- P 
len. See above, up. 2 finished, past, at an pace, (s ) step a-tang (da) 
end ar-lire (postp ) above, higher in pack, (vt) of food o-dék (ke ), 
place tot-éra-len See up See bundle (v1) bestow things for carry- 
overboard, (vt) throw t-jara | ing or storing Oto-cho (ke) See 
(ke) (v1) overboard, fall 6to-jdmu | fasten 
(ke) package, (s) See bundle 
overcast, (v1) of the sky ela dil (ke), paddle, (s ) Waligma (da) (a) 
yim-la-kag (ke) handle of - waligma-t& (da) , waligma 


overcome, (vt) get the better of 


otola-dmo (ke) 


Péng-t6go (da) (b) blade of -  ‘waligma- 
léng-ta (da) 

paddle, (vt) 14 transport by paddling 

Gn-tar-tegi (ke). See row. 2. mid- 

ship (i-)tapa (ke) 38. at the bows 


overflow, (v1) . dto-éla (ke) 
overhead, (adv ) aloft tang-len, See 
above, bridge and up 


Ot-tapa (ke) 4,at the stern are 
overjoyed, (pa) kak-1’4r-wala-kinings tapa (ke) 5, astern, back-water 
(da) itar-tapa (ke) 6, rapidly, as in racing 
overland, (adv ) by land tinga tégon (ke) See propel 
len paddy-bird, (8) egret (Ardeola leucoptera) 
overtake, (vt.) comeupwith.  ar-ché- chokab (da) 
Traga-eni (ke) 


pail, (s ) . dikar (da) See bueket 


pain, (s) 1, due to a wound or any 
disease . yed (da), with prefix Ig, 
Ot, ab, ete according to the part affected. 
See App u The child ag crying because 
of the wound in his hand Ong chim Ka 
yed Veddre abliga t'@’kil (ke) 2, due to 
blow, sickness or fatigue chim (da), 
with prefix (as above), 

pain, cause (vt) See hurt (vi) 1 suffer 
pain from wound or disease yed (ke), 
with prefix according to part affected. 
See App u 2 guffer pain fiom blow, 


owing to, (postp ) 1 on account of, because 
of . edare 2 by the action of 
éng-jig See abet Owing to the ram hei 
not pig-hunting to-day yimTeddre 6l kawa 
reg-deleke ydbada. The recovery of Bura’s 
child was owing to you (+¢,, your treat- 
ment) irr’abliga tig-bdrnga-bédig ng’ dngartg 
Pedare 

ow], (s ) kéru (da) 

own, (ady ) ékan There’s our own 
canoe war kdto mékan réko (da) See App u 
(8) own country-man .. ig-bidwa (da) 
own (or fellow-)trbesman ab-ngin(da) 


Fitshenst SIRI meh CemanE —— NeIMINDi 


eee Nam aonceaeanenens 
&, idea, cut &, cur a, casa A, father a, fathom ai, bite au, house &u, rouse 
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sickness or fatigue cham (ke), with 
prefix accoiding to paitieferred to See hurt 
(vi) and App u 3 suffer pains of labow 
ik-1o-ni (ke) 
painful, (adj ) ‘ yébaba (da) The 
bite of a centipede 1s painful kédrapta 
chdpunga bédig war yébaba (da) 
paint, (vt) 1. the face, body or lmbs 
of another with tdla-dg chorocha 
(ke), with prefix 1g, ab, ar, etc acco1dmg 
to part of body ieferred to [This work 
is done by women with then finger-nails ] 
2. the face ox forehead (esp otf imtants) 
with great care and skill ig-péma 
(ke) 3. the tace, body or limbs ot an- 
other roughly with one’s fingers with ég 
nedotowa (ke), with piefix ig, ab 
or ar as required 4 face, body or limbs 
1oughly with og with one’s palms . leat 
(ke), with prefix (as above) See daub 5 
the face, body or linbs roughly with Lo1ob 
eap (ke), with prefix (as above) 
6. the upper lp ot another with koiob 
dka-lémaudi (ke) 7, one’s self in 
of the above methods respectively 
iyi (or ac)-chorocha (ke), 11-péma 
(ke), 11 (or ad)-ngotowa (ke), 11 (or ad)- 
leat (ke), 4 (or ad)-eap (ke), dkan-lémaudi 


any 


(xe) 8 any manimate object (white) 
leat (ke) red cap (ke) See 
App x1 


painting, (s) See picture 
pair, (Ss) couple, (a) of animate objccts 
ar (OL ara)-jJOpmga (da) (b) of 
inanimate objects jOpinga (da ) 


Pajanelia multijuga, (s ) kokan 


(da) ‘Lhis is one of the trees uscd tor 
making canocs See App x1 

Palaeornis erythrogenys (s ) éyep 
(da) 

palate, (s ) dha-déliya (da), aAka- 
laid (de) 

palatable, (adj ) ahi-béringa (da). 


See savoury 


Prwemabm memaui 





semen 





pale, (adj) pallid 
nga (da), ig-pakatnga (da) 
palm, (s) 1 of hand éng-elma 
(da) I placed it m the palm of your hand 
war dd ng dng koro léng elma len tegure 
2 palm tiee or shrub For 
varieties see App x1 


palpitate, (v1) 


ig-migu-panab- 


plincip al 


Ona (ke) 

pan leaf, (s) Chavica macrostachya 
yéme-l’ai-tong (da) 

Pandanus Andamanensium, (s) 1, 
mang (da) The fiuit and seeds ae eaten an, cl. 
the leaves are used mm making articles of 
attne,eg gaiters and wristlets See App 
xin 2. Pandanus verus tidala (da) 8 
Pandanus odor atissymus itil (da) The 
seed is eaten See App x1 


panic, (s ) ab-lat-lg-odru (da) 

pant, (v1) dkan-chaiati (ke) 

pap, (s ) Ot-ydb (da) 

papa ! (exclam ) made | 

paper, (s) chiti (da) From the 
Hindustani word chitth 

paradise, (s) jereg (da) The 


desirable place of the departed souls of those 
who, having led good lives, are accounted 
worthy, and whither the wicked may be 
admitted afte. expiatmg their crimes im 
purgatory See purgatory, 


Paradoxurus Andamanensis, 
baian (da) 


(8 ) 


pareel, (s) See bundle 
parch, (vt ) ig-kiu (ke) (v1) 
Aka-mol (ke) , el-4-6r (ke) 


parched, (p p) 1. of land el-a 6r-re , 


el-dka-ér-ie 2. with thirst ér-nga 
(da), aha-mélenonga (da) 

pardon, (vt ) ep-tig-laa (ke) (v1) 
ask pardon, eb-yap (ke) 

pare, (vt) kayli (ke) Pare your 
nails xg’dng bédoh kajul: (ke) 


0, indolent 6, pole 6, pot 6, awful u1, bowl 


PARENT 





parent, (§) havmg one or mole children 
fin-ba (da) parents ab-mol- 

chanol All our parents aie dead = marat 
diru Vat-mavol-chanol okot-linga (da) See 
beforehand The ielationship between & 
married couple’s 1espective parents 
aka ya kat (da) See App vi 

naroquet, (s) Palworms erythiogenys 
évep (da) 

part, (s) 1. See bit, fragment 2 region 
quarter érema-l’éate (da) The 
Jarawas imbhabit that part (of the jungle) 
kivérema-Védie len jarawa biduke 

part, (vt) 1 the hear 6t-mal (Ke) 
2 divide ét-kobat (ke), duld (Ke) 
8 by splitting Aka-taral (ke ) 
(v1) separate as friends Sto-ka (ke) 


parting, (s) the act of dhan- 
tAi-téamga (da), ptraujinga (da) The lat- 
ter refers to the act of bloumg or each 
other’s hands by fmends at paiting Before 
the removal and burial of a corpse the 
mourners blow on its forehead i, token of 
farewell 

party, (s ) 
ing 

pass, (vt) 1. g0 by 
(ke) , ab-tj1 (ke) 


See assemblage, gather- 


1g-POrow a 
2 cause to move or go 


by, hand i tdr-tak (ke) (v1) 1 spend 
(as time) poli (ke) 2 (a)a meght 


away from home (of one person) 
ara-mami (ke) (b) (of mote thay one) 
ara-barmi (ke) 3 pass under, by 
stooping teb-é1-déati (ke) See stoop 
passion, (s) 1age 
past, (pa) elapsed 
baare 
past, (s) The i-dal-l’4-itarn.e 
path, (8) 1 pathway 


ij-ana (da) 


itarire, ar-yi- 


tinga, (da), 


tmga-ba (da) 2. by-path tinga- 
Paka (or l’ar)-chti (da) 
patient, (adj) calm, tolerant od- 


mikur-tegmga (da), 


&, idea, cut &, cur 
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a Casa a, fatler: & fathom a1, bite 


PEOPLE 


pattern, (») 1. in tattooing borta 


(da) 2. an painting the person omament 
ally rétawe (da) with prefix ig, ah 


yt at, accordipy to pert referred to 
App u and paint 


See 
3 1 pamtine the face 


ornamertally Ig-péeme (che) 4, on a 
shell 1-1 Opa-tanin ge (der) 

paw, (5) 1 fore- Ong-b6ro (da), 
2. hind - Snw-padg (cea) 

pay attention’ (sclam ) ucha | 
(é “this? ) 

pay a visit, (Vt) Sco visit 

pea, (s) ba-Teut (clas) 

peaceable, (ad) ) mi dixposition ah 
(or 12) Tihinga (da) 

peal of thundei, (+) Ora Laks 


tee (de) 


pebble, (s ) 


rend (ct) 


peck, (vt) es x Tne 
[to peek onee only 
See harpoon, (vt ) 
ditdr0 (he) 


Cut (ke ) 
otalr (ke) } 


asa woodpecker 
pectoral fin, (+ ) (val Tyre wad (da), 
peel, (S\o shun, ormd, dark OL-8d 


(da) (In constr Ot yp) (vt) See skin (vt), 
stim off skin, riod, ete loch (ke) 


ddich (ke) = See skin 

peepul tree, (5) Meus lererferd Lau 
(la) 

penetrate, (. 1) 10 pneree chégai 
(he) As cyou cid pot Toot wath) (auficrent) 


force your arrow ooply pepctrated the pig's 
shin ong dodopimnga Tela cla ogun reg 
Pot @) chéqare See pierce 2 upedergrowth 
m jungle tar Witok (he) See enter, 


peninsula, (+ ) 


people, (s) 1 
ateCal we (der) 
at my village 


{apanian (aby) 
parsons collectively 
Many poople wore csscintled 
yesterday fla die bdgay 
lof alddlag diduru tolane 2 of a corte 
Lauee (abs) Ihe 


riodcinineminaneinenint sekicenmetthianeiemnnnemnnmnicnnsnetstil 
Wi, Hous ally Lose 


tribe ot community 


PERCEIVE 


i cantante “ae 
aes S ceenodaniea 


See ananernn ec nemnnmmmaemammnmunmaie Jmnemetmemtocinemeemmge —epmaainam naar qetep rear met Ai 


can Sn eeniumnieestad SORE oh A ROR RENE ETT ™ 








Bong-yab people we coming heic to-day 
hawar bépg-ydb laya hdiun Onke 8 race (s) 
Sco race 

perceive, (V1) apprehend 
(ke) See see 


yi-badr 


peich, (v1) dhe (o1 dra) yoboh 
(ke) (8) tor fishing taga (da) 
perfect, (adj) without dclect ot- 


gorojum (dla) Ace sound, whole 


perfolate, (\ 1) di-itin (he) 
perform, (vt) Nee aecomplish, complete 


perfume, (») Ae smell 


perhaps, («lv ) tilik Tt will perhesps 
red to dey Adee ileh yee 
See Ex ab bring (by wader) 


liu-mihe 


period, (+) dime, doy idl 


See antediluvian 


( (Ley) 


perish, (vi) £ tluomeh eccdent on water 
GKrowe (be) 2. thronely any cdisastes 
op Teal Oho tifaw (he) 3. ts oe plant 
rtthe (he) ; re 

mei (1) 


{foray ! 


periioncoum, ( ) ene faaa (cde) 


permit, (\ t) (he), darter, 
(he) Ace Tet Permit us to co Tmuntune 
mek del nya lat lidtin (he) See allow 


tan 


perpendicular (aly) of Seer 


erect, upright 


' past, ote 


person, (©) bordayidstad 
(Pa) Manat per ons 
dilia abdelug ardure karin one (bd) hody of 
oe Dintiod Dette ey deat (da) 5 aby dala 
(da) Tis vate Tyas pust (orpementally) 
peanted Wor person abal yale woe tab 
chan fa ygot churohare See well-made 


Nt c 


aay dalag 
cate bere yesterday 


personal ornaments, ( ) ornaments 


apd Vip ve 


personate, (\ t ) 
Ave assume 


Hebarepe (hey 


perspiration, ( ) J 
Palos pec tts to! 


OTiet (ha) 
ac eardriye to peat 
ofthe poroureteree to 2 odour of 


eal, cts 


RAR ean ake er oe sence ache pei 


o, tidelent o, pole 
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A NE ERNE 


PIG 








6t galansa (da) (v1) 
wéje11 (je), gtimai-lar-déata (ke) 


perverse, (aly) 


gtiman-l’ a - 


See obstinate 


pester, (v t ) ig-djoli (ke) Dont 
pester. me! d’ig-djolihe ng’ dhe ! 
pet, (») a tevourite animal Th 


lirnga (da) See aeeompany and go (vt) 
Sce caress, cherish 
petal, (s ) hLoktar-dala 
petel of this flower is beautiful 
Lia hoktér dala war ino (da) 
phlegm, (s ) mucus 
phoemx sp, (s) 


(da) The 
ticha él 


ét-tulepo (da) 
rab (de) 


phosphorescense of the sea, (s) ‘ 
péw or (dea) 


pice, (s) Indian copper com 1k- 
ptihu (da) Nee com 


pick, (vt) 1 select 
hones with the teeth 
3 piuk flowers o1 fim 
See break off, gather 4 pick up en. 
(he) 5. pick wp fallen, fruzt git, (ke) 
See gather 6 pick out, as a mollusc, fiom 
163 shell karepa (ke) (v1) pick one’s 
teeth dken-karepa (ke) 

picture, (s ) 6t-yélo-yilinga (de) 
(if reflec ction-tettoomg) 


pie-bald, (cat) ) haratnga (da) 
piece, (5) Sre bit, fragment 


See choose 2 pick 
ta-ttip (ke) 
top (ke) 


pierce, (vt) See penetrate 2 as m 


stabbing jenit (ke) 

pig, (s) 1 female 16g0 (da) 
2 male or femele reg (da) 3 suck- 
Ing-pig reg-ba (de) 4 full-grown 
young male reg wara (da) 5 full- 


vrown young female 1eg-jadi-jog (da) 
Until we shot that pig yesterday we had 
becn without meat for two days — lobatek 
diléa meda hdto req len tape ale ihpor 
motot parchalen dama yaba (da) 6 pig-ar10w 

éla (da) 7 pig-spear Ci-diitnga 
(dea), aka difitngs (da) 8 pie hunter 


mesa LTE OO ELL ETT CU ttal Ln ensrennp it tgt tinier tanmiateienienmbimnteNcnameniesejietiaatsitCinst ft ataaetNAAtt OO AANmNC tt tne sn erence nsinataasenese anasamiinmimttitl 
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(& game) ad-reg’ignga (da) See game | (v ") 1 put ee) v ace neay 
. insulanis | One’r selt otu-paichalen-tegi (he) 3 
ae ea put in order o1 im its proper place 

aa ae kadli (ke) Did you put my bow in its ploper 
pigmy, (s ) 


place ? aw ngd dia hdiamea lat hadlie ? 4 
pigment, (s ) dg (da), tala-dg (da) , 


on, one side ep-tot-mdni (he) Place 
ko1ob (da), used for ornamental, curative, 


the bow on one side we aie going to lance, 
o1 other purposes See paintard App am kdrama tep-tot-mdm, meda Ion (he) (v1) 
pile, (s) See heap 


1 put a hand over the coves ws when c1ying 
pifer, (x t ) 












Carpophaga 


ai-dédeba (da) 


yrmityu (ke) 2 put the hand oye 
the mouth es when o tonshed, laughing o1 
owing to an offensme smell 
miju (ke) 8 


oko-lédo (ke) 
oto-toknga (da) 


ér-tal ( ke ) 


pillow, (s ) 


pilot, (vt) 
measure, weigh 


Ohan- 


See Su happen 


Take plac 


Plain, (adj) 1  unotneamented 


pimple, (s ) riinga (da) with prefix, lipa (da) 2 even, flat, lev (of lend 


ab, ar, etc according to part of the body 


to which reference is made 


pincers, (s) See tongs 
pinch, (v t ) top1 (ke) 
pine, serew- Pandanus odoratissumus, (s ) 
itil (da) The seed is eaten See 
App x 
pinion, (vt) loropti (ke) (SigNI- 


fies also the tying of a hme round the flappcrs 
of a harpooned turtle m order to haul 4 
into the canoe ) (s) ig-dcha-td (da, ) 


See wing. pinna, (7 squamosa) (s ) che} 


(da) P sp chidi (da) For mode of 
use see App xm 

pip, (s ) ban (da) 

pit, (s ) gara-l’oko-bang (da) 

pitch, (vt) throw dapi (ke) , dépi 
(ke) (vi) as a Ship or boat at gea 


oto-kéchia (ke) 


pitiful, (adj) See compassionate, sympa- 


thetic 

pitiless, (adj) See eruel 

pity, (vt) ita-btlap (ke) What 
& pity | widi ! 


place, (sg ) locality, spot 


61 (da) 
Qn construct el) See Andaman 


Islands 


a, 1dea, cut &, eur 4, casa a, father a, futhom abl, 


pinnae shell is commonly used fo 


pigments See punna and App sau 


Clinguiya (da), db-joperya (dle) (s) 

er-l’6t-jéperya (da) See Jand 
plait, (vt). tapi (he) 
plan, (vt) contrive 

Vi) ponder, meditate 


Plane, (vi) 1 by means of an audlze 
tolop (he) 2 by sclaping or rubbing 
(a) by means of Cyrena shell Or hoar’s 
tusk Ot-Iejo (ke), por (he) (b) hy 
moans of boat's tusk only .. , pulat 
(ke) , pulauwa (he) 
planet, (s ) 
plank, (8) board 
plant, (s ) 
dka-dédeba (a) 
(ke) deé food-bury 


nitils (he) 
jemitila (he) 


chito-chabil chau (de) 
pate mea (ca) 


dédeba (da), (il edible i 
(vi) Vad -bttouk 


plantain, (3) (AZ osee suunre) uni) | 
. ong ‘atal dka-tang (la) 2, 
cng’ara (la) 


the plant 
The frat 


Plaster, (vt) See daub, paint, smear, anil 


cover 


plate, (5) of shell Cbidi (da) A 


food on 


platform, tood- (8) dan hut 
(da) 2 butial- (on t1ee) 


Le rob 


itava (da) 


bebo au, houyo Quy rouse 


PLATTER 
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platter, (of wood), (s ) pikuta -yat- 
maknga (da) See plate and Ap xm 


play, (v1) 4. 1-4) (ke) 2. some 
ort of game i-jajag-tag (ke) See 
amuse, sort 

plaything, (s ) ig-lirnga (da) 


please, (vt) give pleesure, gratify 
on-6t-ktik-béringa (ke) 

pleased, (p a ) 
glad 

plentiful, (adj) See abundant 

plenty, (8) 6t-tibaba (da) See 
many, much ‘There are plenty of pigs im 
that jungle kai’ évem len reg 6ét-tbaba (da) 

pliable, (adj ) supple Oto-yob (da) , 
yaragap (da). 

plot, (vt) conspire . 


dto-yélanga (da) See 


ab-chi (ke) 


pluck, (vt) flowers, frurt or feathers 
top (ke) See gather, pick 
plunder, (vt) (xamoko-l’) ar-licha 


(ke) 
plunge, (vi) dive 

tol (ke) Sce dive, launch 
pod, (s).. yiu (da) See shell 


point, (s) 1. cape, promontory 
toko-chéronga (da) 2. tip (tapermg end) 
naichama (da) See beak and end 
(v.t) pomt an arrow mok (ke), por- 
mok (ke) See make We make (prepare) 
the wooden point of the rdéa arrow from 
the chdm arrow meda chdm tek rdta por-mok 
(ke) (let we point the rdta arrow from the 
cham) 2 pomt to . . (ab-) rau (ke) 
point out, (vt) (dko-t’) ig-rau (ke), 
itn (ke) See show, 
pointed, (adj)... 
ka (or ko)-ydb (da) 
poison, (8 ) wir (da) 
poke, (v t) gérau, (ke) 


pole, (s) of bamboo, employed im fro- 
peliung & canoe in shallow water 


oto-yimu (ke), 


. dka-nachama (da), 


at the stern tok-l’ar-lébinga (da) 

(b) when used at the bows tok-l’dt- 
IS6binga (da) (e) also used at the bows, 
but so made as to serve as the shaft of the 
harpoon used in spearmg turtles, dugongs,. 
ete tok-P’aka-changa (da) 


pole, (vt) a canoe when proceeding 
along the shore in, search of fish or turtle, 
or to visit another place 6t-ldbi (ke). 
See bow of eanoe and propel Now pole 
the canoe from the bow, it will afterwards 
be your turn at the helm dchitik ng’ét- 
lébz, idrélolen ngta drtit (da) 


polish, (vt) 1. with fibre chtlu 
(ke). 2. with shell, tusk, etc. gélig- 
ma (ke) See Ex at abscond 

pollute, (vt) See defile 

Polyalthia jenkinsu, (s) reg-)’aka- 
chal (da) 

pond, (s ) ina-l’ig-ban g (da) 


ponder, (v t ) consider thoughtfully 
kOk-l’dr-ér-gid (ke) (v1) meditate 
yi-m tila (ke) 


pool, (s) ; 
mw. bed of stream 


kibe (da) deep pool 
kébunga (da) 


poor, (adj) indigent 6t-lékin ga. 
(da) 

popular, (adj ) See favorite 

pork, (s ) reg-dama (da) 

porpoise, (s ) chéag (da) See Ex 
at way 

port, (s) 41. harbour el-dr-iila 


ida) 2 larboard, left side of canoe 
1-tarag (da) 

portage, (s) for conveymg newly-scoop- 
ed canoe-hulls to shore ar-tinga (da) 

portion, (s) See bit, fragment 

portrait, (s).. . dt-ydlo-yitmnga (da). 
See picture 


possess, (v t ) own .. bépri (Ke ). 


tog (da), (im construc tok), (a) when used | See rich 


o, mdolent 6, pole 6, pot 6, wmful 1, boel 


POSITION 


—w 





position, in original, (adv ) 7 sel 
wai (da) See in situ 

possible, (adj ) 1. that may be done 
{6ng-)chaék-bérimga (da) 2, that may happen 

tik (da) Is it possible! (inter) ) 

ba-dcho ! 

post, (s) 1. of but dagama (da) 
2. fishing-post taga (da) See plat- 
form These are fixed on the foreshore 
and provided with a perch for the fisher- 
man on the watch for a shot at a passing 
fish 

posteriors, (s) See buttocks 


posterity, (s ) dtot-borta-wichi (da) 
See descendant and seedling 


postpone, (v t ) defer figétebla (ke) 


pot, cooking- (s) bay) (da) See 
App x 

pot-sherd, (s ) baj-l’aka-p&) (da) 
See bit 

potato, (s ) godam-l’ar-dta (da) 

pot-bellied, (adj ) ar-btit (da) 

potter, (s ) baj-latnga (da) 

pottery, (s ) ig-lat-yate (da) 

pound, (v t ) tai (ke) 

pour, (vt) cause to flow dt-éla 
(ke). (v1) pour, rain heavily yim- 


Var-pilu (ke), yaim-chanag-la-pA (ke) 
powder, (s ) pulaifia (da) 
power, (s) See influence and 
powerful, (adj ) muscular 

(da) 
practice, (s ) custom kian-wai (da) , 

ekara (da), ad-éranga (da) It as not 

our practice to burn the dead oko-linga 
jounga-len métat adéranga yaba (da) 

practise, (v t ) rehearse ar-tal (ke) , 
kor (ke) They are now practiasmg (re- 


strength 
. ab-gora 


hearsmg) the chorus eda dchtek rdmmud- 
Tid, hor (he) 
praise, (v t) commend yOmai (ke ) 


| 
| t 


| 
E; it ra 
By idea, eet 8, cur (a casa 8, 
, 


by l 
4 )! I | My 


104 


father : 4, fathom. 1, bole avy howge au, 


PRESENT 
Se 
pratile, (s) . yabnga-déreka (da), 
(v.12) yabuga-lig-lap (ke), 


prawn, (s) 1. fresh-water . . 
2. Ssea-water (young) 
apphed to shrimps) 


. du (da), 
kaabiy (da) (also 
3. full-grown 


kaa (da) 
pray, (vt) after the manner of Mos. 
lems irla-Pik-yip (ke) See daily 


and mention 
prayer, (s ) 

See daily and speech 
precede, (vi) . oto-l& (ke) See first, 
precious, (adj ) valuable dr-inga (da) 
precipice, (s ) tig-pau (ce) 
precipitous, (acy ) cl-6t-chddma (da) 
predict, (vt) foretell ig-parma (ke) 
prefer, (vt) i-tar-btu (ke) 
pregnant, become, (vi) concerve , 

Oto-rang’a (ke) (adj) eneemte, (a) after 

afew months. . Ot-bad-bi (da). See 

dwelling and small (b) after 6 or 7 months 
Gr-bddi (da),  dt-btid-bodha (da). 

See big (¢) about to be confined ; 

ikag-nanga (da) The term pij-jibag (da) 

(¢ hair-bad) 1s apphed to both husband 

and wife during the latter's pregnancy 
prepare, (vt.) 1, make ready » . ate 

tami (ke) 2. prepare for a journey, 
t6t-yar (ke). 


presence, (x ) 
at trace 


dula-Pik-ydbnga (da), 


fir-lOg (da). See Ex, 
presence of, in the (postp) . idal-len , 
aka-clma-len, See before and time (period). 


present, the (s.) present tame . .. 
kawaa-Grla (da) At present (adlv.) (a) now, 
at the present moment... Aichitak , kawai. 
There 1s nothing more io Kay aot present: 
dchitk iid tdrchinga yaba (da) (b) now-a- 
days . kawa-drlalen, Presently (adv,) 
See later on. 


present, (s,) See gitt, 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 1851] 
By S CHARLES HILL 
XX 
THE STORY OF THE CASSANDRA, 1720-1723 
No 97. Letter from Rochaid Lazinby 
(Continued from p 42 ) 

“Three days after they left the land they arrived off from Tellicherry where they 
took a small vessel belonging to Governor Adams,3! John Fawke Master, whom they 
brought on board very drunk He having heard of my musfortune, enquired for me, 
having been acquainted with him in my former voyage to Bengal m the Duke of Cambridge 
He began presently to tell me that my old Captain Macrae was fittmg out after them, at 
which news the Quarte1-Master told me to prepare, for the next day, he swore, he would 
hang me like a dog as I was, not doubtmg, he said, but if I was cleared from 
them, I would take the first opportunity to come and fight agamst them as Captain 
Macrae had, who, they said, like a villain as he was, they had used so civilly im giving hima 
ship to carry him from Johanna, and swore for the future, fm his power, he would carry the 
Masters and Officers of all ships they ever ove1powe1ed, to plague them like dogs as they 
were to abuse civility They then, proceeded to Calicut, where they endeavoured to take 
a large Moor ship out of the Road, but were intercepted by some guns that were mounted 
on shore 1 was down below as usual, thinking the story Captam Fawke told them wa» 
forgot, but, unknown to me, the Captain and Quarter-Master were so malicious to order 
me to the Braces on the Booms m hopes I should be shot When they got clear of the 
Road they called mo up to know the reason why I was not on deck according 10 their 
order I replied I had no busmess there at the tame, entreatmg to be put on shore The 
Quarter-Master answered that if ever he knew me off the deck in time of action, he would 
shoot me through the head I told him’twas better directly to do 16 than keep mem 
misery there, at which he begged the Captain to correct me for my impudence, he bemg 
lame of his hands According to his desire, he fetched his cane and began to belabour 
me unmercifully, which some of ther people seeing came to hinder him and said he might 
be ashamed to abuse me mm such manner for nothmg, saymg they would do their endeavour 
to have me put on shore at Cochin with Captain Fawke The next day m their passage 
down, came up with a Dutch galliot bound for that place with limestone They sent 
them boat on board with Captam Fawke, which the forementioned people seemg, came to 
the Captam, and told him he might as well then let me go as not, and pressed it very hard, 
but the Captam’s answer was that uf they had a mind to overset their proceedings by letting 
a dog go, who had heard their designs and resolutions for the ensuing year, they might, but 
he would never consent to 1b Abundance of the Captain’s party also objected agaist 
it, which occasioned a strong debate, and so far enraged the Captam that he swore uf I 
went he would have a limb of mo first to his share, He likewise added that my going 
there might be a hindrance of their having a supply from the Dutch. 

‘Captain Fawke was sent away m the Galliot The next day they arrived off Cochin, 
where by a fishing canoe they sent a letter on shore, and, in the afternoon with the sea- 
breeze ran mto the Road, where they anchored, salutmg the Fort with eleven guns each 
ship, the Fort returning ther salute, gun for gun At night there came on board a large 


41 Robert Adams, Chief of the Company's factory at Cahcut, and later of Tellichern 
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laden with fresh provisions and liquois with the servant of ui mhabitant of that place, 
oe iy called John Trwnpct #2 who told them they must mmedritely werml and Lun 
i Pa the southwaid, wheic they should have a supply of ail hing Chey Wanted, as 
well Naval stores as provisions They had not bec fone at ar riedier he fee they had 
several canoes on boaid with Inhabitants as well white as blicl whieh mever ccased nore 
or less during then stav there At mieht came on hoard the fore mre eae John 
Trumpet, bimging with him a laige buat with \trieh which they ceceivcdl wich abundance 
of joy, askmg if they could have any more He sud that he had procured all on the place 
for them which was about 90 Legots [leaguers] and 60 bales [7 fol sugar |? canes], which 
they should have off before he lett them, which they did in about (hree days the boat 
gomg and coming as fast as it could The second day they ont on shore a tine 
Table Clock which was taken m oui ship [the Cassada], a preent ta thy Governor, alyo 
a large gold watch to his daughter, who, in ieturnm sent them ten bales of SHOAL 


‘When they had all on board, they paid Mi Trumpet ta rene s ~2dve him three 
cheeis [or huzzahs]?# and cleven guns each ship, throwin handful of die itoons into 
his boat as he put off fiom the ship = That myht bome little wind thes dud Hel Wwereh, and 
the next moinmg John Trumpet returned with mow Atrack and two fires Chests of 
piece-goods and ready made clothes, bimeimy wilh Linn Chic Mrscad Pentre bate] of the 
place At noon they saw a sail to the southward whih they Hmedhtely weehed after 
and chased, but she, having so good an olling, got. to the northw ud Of them and that 
night anchored a small distance from Cochin Pout, which im the momune, they had sight 
of and gave her chase, sho standmg into Coch Road and they after hey beter assured by 
the forementioned, Gentlemen that they might take her from under the Cust fe Wibhout any 
molestation, begging withall not to carry her away, for they would purchase her and give 
as good a price as anyone The Captain beeved them ta go mbo ther boats and he would 
talk with them after he had taken the ship = They stood im boldly to board her but when 
they wee within about a cable length o1 two of ha, the Kort fired fwo nell ens at 
them, the shot falling close almost to then muzzles, at whih Chey mistantl, hore out of 
the Road and made easy sail to the southward, where |? they ariavec [ tf dghit aniline thea 
former berth ,at might a great boat was sont by John Trumpet to get them water and to 
let them know if they would stay there some days longer there wortte 
pass by commanded by the General of Bombay's brothey 


That night they spent im getting of water, and im, the morning Wwehod to continue 
their cruise southward, having disbursed for Liquor, Provisions & Det ween ws and seven 
thousand pounds After finishing ther affany with tho Dutch some were for proceeding 
to Madagascar forthwith, others to slay and cruise for a store-ship for them, the latter at 
last agreed on, they plied to the southward, whore Bonietime aftor t 
but she having the wind of them they could not get near her t1] t] 
was very faint Night coming on they separated, one ship to the norhward and the 
other to the southward, thinking in the morning to have her between them, but, contrary 
to their expectation, when day broke, mstead of their chase, [they] were very near five seul, 
who immediately made them signals to bear to them, which pot them in great confusion, 
their consort bemg three leagues to the southward of them = They immediately stood to 


32 In his Deposition, Lazinby says this was an assmacd nam, but does not vivo the real one 
$3 See Lazinby’s Deposition, anf 


[hea very meh ship 


hey see a ship in shore, 
1G seA-Wind Bet in, which 
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theu consort and jomed him, the fleet chasimg them Bemg at first very much dejected, 
believing it to be the forementioned fleet commanded by Captam Macrae, they made 
all sail from them possible, and, after three hours found none of the fleet came up with 
them, only one Giab, who came very near half way between them and the fleet, they 
began to take courage and rejoice It presently after fell calm and so contmued till night 
When the land-wind came they ran directly off shore and m the morning finding the fleet 
out of sight, were esticmely satisfied, not desirmg any of Captam Macrae’s company 
They now thinking themselves out of danger, proposed to carouse and keep their Christmas 
before they would sti any further, which they did m a most riotous manner, destroying 
all then tresh provisions they had, and two thirds in waste [ believe 


« This lasted near three days, when they then proposed to go to the island Mauritius, 
there to 1¢pau, their leaky ship | the Victoria] bemg in a very bad condition That beimg 
agreed on made the best of theu way there In then passage espected the leaky ship to 
ink every day They were gomg several times to quit her and I believe had done so, were 
14 not for the scarcity of provisions and water , anothcr thing being there a great quantity 
of Aurack The allowance among them at that time was one bottle of water per man a 
day, and not above two pound of Beef and a small quantity ot rice for ten men per day, 
which, had it not been for the Arrack and Sugar, must the gieate: part of them have 


perished 

“In this condition they arrived at the and of Mauritius about the middle of February 
(1721), where they tound very good refreshment, 1c fitted and sheathed their leaky ship, 
and the 5th of Apul they sailed im order for the [sland Mascarme They arzived on the 
sth ditto m the morning, where they found lying there a large 70 gun Portuguese, whom 
they mmediately took with very little resistance, she having lost all her masts and 
likewise guns save 21 mm a storm they had met with m13° South Latitude She had on 
board, when they took her, the Viceroy of Goa,?4 and several other gentlemen that were 
Passengers, who came on board that morning believing they were English ships Havmg 
an account of another ship, an Ostender, that lay to the leeward of the island, they made the 
best of then way tu it and took her She was formerly the Greyhound Galley belonging to 


London 

“There happened a great Cabal among the pirates on the Viceroy» account,*? some 
bemg for carrying him to Mozambique and make him ransom [himself], others saymg they 
did believe this such prize they had taken mught partly belong tohim, and said it was better 
to take a small ransom there than. be troubled with him, which was at last agreed on for 
» 000 dollars L then begged to be set on shote, which was granted Accordingly was 
[sot on shore | on the 10th with Hus Excellency and the 1est of the prisoners The 
Governor of the place mterceded, as also the Viceroy, very much to leave a ship [etter the 
Portuguese or the Greyhound } to carry the prisoners away, allegme that the island was 
nop m a condition to mamtam so Many people They with smooth promises said they 
would eall a Council about 16 to see what nught be done, but contrary to that m the night 
sailed away, calying with them the best of the men that they had taken in the two ships, 


besides 200 of Mozambique negroes im. the Portuguese, designing for Madagascar, there to 
ne 


waintee ote er aatemnsistitcanmnnesorsrieiaiatantncasineion Vmetriasemsh Ski Se 


34 The Count do Recowa 
35 Soe bolow tor the traditional 
3) Sco Doposilion, 


ytory of this atfan which became current m the islands 
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ey eee arate to the Red Sea where, if they met with no SUCCERs, 
Pym paras Id frends at Cochm and sell then diamonds they had taken m the 
they would : yen since as the Viceroy told me, were to the value of between three and 
cereaes ean and thence to make the best of then way into the ( ‘hina Seas, 


believing there might be men-of-wa1 or other ships fitted out im pursuit of them 








“ Durmg my stay on the island there arnved m Vay two ule from France bound 
to Madagascar for slaves and from thence to Missisippr The begining of June 
arrived another from St Malo for China, and in her wv ay to ee the [sland of Pulle 
condore [Pulo Condore], having on board her a Governor, two Kngmeers and about one 
hundred soldiers and officers They made but very little stay When they sailed | took 
care to write to Chia to acquaint your Honours of what ws herem nyentroned 


“ On the first of November last arrived the Triton, French ship from Mov ha, last. from 
the Island of Mauntius, where had stayed forty days, dung which time had takon posses. 
sion of the said island by erecting a large Cross and leaving a French flag flying "37 


“The Governor of this place had some time before been in expectation of ships from 
France for that purpose, but none coming had begun to build a small vessel to send up there 
with people to settle 1t, much fearing that the Ostenders would do it before them, which 
he had an account they intended 


“ Having now an opportunity, I embarked with the \'x eroy and several others for 
France, but luckily touching at the Isle of St Helena met Captain [Wilham} Huts hinson 
[of the Sunderland], who was so obliging to take me on board, bemg al 


most starved 
in the French ship 


RICHARD LAzINBY ” 
3 A. 


No 99 Deposition of Rachard Lazinby (Extra 1) 


~ And this deponent further saith that during his stay at the 


enhas he saw and discoursed with Captain Condon and about fort Y Of tus people, who had 
been a pyrating, that they told him they had taken a rich India ship, which ¢} 
to Madagascar and sunk her at or near Port St Mary’s,38 and fy om, 
carenhas on the encouragement of the French King’s Act of ( race, that about fifteen of 
them came from thence taking passage on a French ship called the 7 rion, bound for Kurope, 
on which this deponent also took Passage in November last, that ( aptain Condon and 
about eighteen more continued on the island and the regt, were dead That this deponent 
understood from the French Directore there that tho French kk 


want India Company's orders 
were that, uf any of the pirates on the island ched leaving a wife, his widow should enjoy 


‘ty 


3’ Bernardin de St Pierre says the French took Possession after the Dutch abandoned st any P72 
38 Commodore Matthews in 1721/2 found at Sj 


Mary’s the wreck ofafine Jeddah slup which had 
been taken by Capt Condon of the Fiyung Dragon with 13 lakhe of troagure on board The pirates, 


in ignorance of or careless of their value, had left all the regt of the Cargo, aplees, dl rugea, cloth and 
guns, lying onthe shore (Biddulph, Purates of Malabar, » 186) According to J Ohnaon, /istory of the 
Pirates (IL, 140, 143), the Flying Dy ogon wasa former privateer whieh Condon (or Condont) took from the 
Dutch off the island of St Jago Johngon says that he agsisted in the capture of the Vworoy of Goa 
(which seems unlikely from Lazinby’s account) and thathe retired to St Malo where he became a 
merchant Condon wag in Madagascar in 1720 (see A isecllaneoug Letiers feceved, Vol 12, Nu 256) 


said island Don Mascar- 


ey brought 
thence came to Don Mas 
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the effects belongmg to the deceased, but, if not, then such pirates were not allowed to 
away any of their effects at their death This deponent saw the Directore take oie 
possession the effects of two of the said puates immediately after notice of their dece 18 
And lastly this deponent saith that the ship Triton, nm her homeward bound passage ne 
ing at St Helena, found there the ship Sunderland, belonging to the United English Com- 
pany aforementioned, on which this deponent came to England ’ 


[ India Office Mascellaneous Letters Recevved, Vol 18, Nos 97 and 99 ] 


4 
Account of Bourbon 














“Tt 1s well known that the first mhabitants [of Bourbon or Mascarenhas] were pirates 
who co-habited with negro | native] women from Madagascar They fixed here first abot 
the yea 1657 The | French] India Company had also at Bourbon a Factory and a Governor 
who hved with them [ve the punates| in gieat circumspection The Viceroy of Goa 
came one day to anchor in the Road of St Denis and was to dine with the Governor He 
had scarcely set his foot on shore before a pirate ship of fifty guns anchored alongside his 
vessel and took her he Captain landed forthwith and demanded to dme at the 
Governor's He seated himself at table between him and the Portuguese Viceroy, to whom he 
declared that he was his prisoner Wine and good cheer having put the seaman in good 
humour, Monsieur Desforges (the Governor) asked him at how much he rated the Viceroy’s 
ransom ‘I must havo,’ said tho pirate, ‘a thousand piastres ’39 ‘ That’s too little, said 
Monsieur Desforges, ‘for a brave fellow lke you to receive from a great Lord like him— 
ask enough or ask nothing’ ‘Well, well, then I ask nothing,’ rephed the generous corsair, 
‘let him be free’ The Viceroy embarked instantly and set sail, happy at having escaped 
on such good terms ‘This piece of service of the Governor was recompensed shortly after 
by the Court of Portugal, who presented his son with the order of Christ 


“The pirate 49 afterwards settled on the island and was hanged a considerable time after 
an amanesty had been published in favour of his companions, and m which he had failed 
to get himself included This injustice was the work of a Judge who was desirous of appro- 
pnating his spoils to his own use = But this last villam, a little while after, came to nearly 
as wretched an end, although the justice of men did not reach him 


“Tt1s not long [written 21 December 1770] since the last of these pirates, whose name 


was Adam, died aged 104 years,” 
(J. H Bernardin de St Pierre, Voyage to the Isle of France, p 192] 


5 
The end of the “ Cassandra ” 


On the—March 1723 John Freeman, Second Mate of the Ostend Galley 41 deposed 
that he was taken by the Cassandra at Don Mascarenhas m April 1721 The Ostend Galley 
was taken thence to St Mary’s 1m Madagascar, but having been sent down the coast for a 
mast, the Dutchmen and Portuguese on hoard, finding themselves with only two pirates, put 


39 This would be at the most one quarter of the sum mentioned by Lazmby 
40 Tt is a pity St. Prerre doos not give us the pirate’s name It may have been Condent or more 


probably Labouche who was Frenchman Again, if it was Taylor, 1¢ would account for his good treat 


ment when he surrendered to the Spamards 
41 Ie, the old Greyhound See above, p 59 
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the latter ashore and escaped with the ship freeman said that as less than eighty of the 
pirates died at St Mary’s In December they sailed thence, the Vocferwe with 64 guns and 
100 men andthe Cassandra with 40 guns and 100 men At Tullear Bay on the wes, 
coast of Madagascar “? they took a French ship of 200 tons and burnt her Thence they 
went to St John’s #3 and Dillego [Delagoa Bay] then to Mozambique and tu Massaledge, 44 
where they parted company, the Victoria, now carrying 220 men, with a small sloop of 90 
guns going to St Marys and the Cassandra, w@ the Cape, St Helena the Assiento 
| Ascension Island ] Fernando Po, and the Island Rube,4 to the Shamblan WKevs '(/) inthe 


West Indies 





[ India Office Miscellaneous Lettcrs Reeewred, Vol 14. No 162 ] 
DA, 
Letter from Jamarca to Humphrey Morrice Haq. 12 May 1723 

We have received an account from Portobello by a vessel gust armved from: thence 
that a pirate ship of 40 guns and 140 men was lying about thirfy leagues to the windward 
of Portobello The ship was the Cassandra formerly taken from Captain Wackray in the 
East Indies The last place they came from was the Island of Madagasenr, having been 
from thence five months and halfe The present Captain of the Pirate ship is named Taylor 
and he has sent down by a small turtle fishing sloop to Portobello, the Doctor of the Prate 
ship’ desirmg a pardon ‘Thuis letter was delivered to the Commander [Captain Laws] of the 
Mermard man-of-war, whom he, the Doctor, informed that the Captain of the Pirate ship 
was not above twelve leagues distance, and he beheved if the Captain of the man-of-war 
would send up an hostage that the Captain of the Pirate would come down aboard the man 
of-war, which was readily consented to and the (‘aptain of the man of war xent down hig 
brother Two days after the Captam of the Pirate ship came dewn aboard the man of-war 
and was very solicitous for a pardon The Captain of the man of wat trented the Captain 
of the Pirate very civilly and persuaded hin to bring déwn his ship and po with him to 
Jamaica and he would not molest him After two clays’ stay the Captain of the Pirate 
ship went to his Concerts to prevail with them to surrender to the Cuptam of the Afermaid 
man-of-war, The pirates have got the ship Cassandra into so crooked a place that all 
the Nayy of England cannot hurt her. They have lighted [ase| their ship thrive foot to get 
her over the shoals and were six days hauling her in between the rochy [ao] (hit it is impos 
sible for any vessel to come near her Thoy give out that they can divide in auver and gold 
£1,200 a man, and to have a great value sa in diamonds besides a great niin rich goods” 

-B 
Leiter from James Pearce to Humphrey Morriee, 4 July UT28 

“ Captam David Greenhill in one of the South Sea Company's Snows artised from Porto. 
bello two days before we sailed from Jamaica and brings account that the Cassandra 
Pirate was come into Portobello and the people had a free pardon for thenmelyes and goods 
[se were allowed to keep their booty], only paying the King's duty, and thes were selling 
their diamonds and India, goods there when he came away. ‘They have taken the ship for 
the King of Spain and christened her with great coremony “ 





42 Tullear is on the north of St Augustine's Bay 43 Nt John's Rowe, 8 WW. Afri (binzrubu) 
44 N W coast of Madagascar (?modern Majanga) Seo Hamilton's map, |. fig 1, and correct 
note on p 20, ante 45 Aruba or Oruba, off the Gulf of Maracaihu, Colunidna 


46 Gulf of San Blas, Columbia, where there would be a goud hiding place for puates im the Archipelago 
de las Mulattas 
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i ) Hoes 
Leiter from Captain Jume+ Pearce of the * Ruby” Snow to Humphrey Morrie, dated 
2 
Jamauen 19 Sure 1723 


6 D> 
By a sloop belonging to the South Sra Company atuved heie from Poitolello we 
have an account that the luge Pnate on the Spanish American Coast formerly called the 
i a) 
assandia heave srarendered themselves i? R 
C ; vest" to the Spaniards allowing 20 per ceut out or 
then 1iches 


[ fale Offer Wisc llaneous Letters Revewed Vol li, p 203 e seg | 
XN 
ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THK RET ANGE AND BOMBAY GRAB AND A 
MARATEHA BLEET, 1775 

Techie Hy Psappos the Mardthas engaged in this fivht were aot prates, av clea 
cominiidar wa oa Maratha officar but practically the whole Mavatha floc chgaged in 
pracy um poace time , and became respectable hhe the old Hlizabethan pinvateersmen, when 

} 

wat broke out The fight desermbed below was altogether one sided, as the Marithas wele 
no mateh for the Hnglish in gunnery, though they were quite as heavily aimed as the 
English ship» To the circumstances attending the encounter now repoited one can, there- 


tore, only admit the conrige of che Murdtha commander who saerriced his ship to save 
the rest ol hus fleet 


rts a ee en srr Meer eHree mama 


A Nanative of the Kngagement between the Revenge and the Bombay Giab'8 with the Moratta 
fleet off Cape Dobbs ™ [1st and 2nd February 1775, by a Passenger on the Bombay Grab| 


The enemy were seen im the moining of the Ist instant, consisting of five large ships 
and two ketches with some gallivats At one in the afternoon the two ketches with three 
gallivats bore away to the eastward At fow. the Commodore [John Moore] made the Grab’s 
signal to chase bo the south-west At } past five the ships separated, two departing to the 
eastward and two tothe westward with the remamder of the gallivats The fifth ship stood 
op to the south east, which the Revenge and the [Bombay] Grab pursued 


About | pant reven in the evenmy the [Bombay] Grab had the good fortune to get up 
alongside within pistol shot of the Moratta ship (since found to have been the Sensare Jung 
[Shamsher Jang| of forty guns and 350 men), when she began a brisk firmg both with great 
guns andsmatlarms Some few of both were returned by the enemy, but far short of what 
night have been reasonably expected trom a vessel of her force The Revenge was at this 
{ume far astern not could she come up till about ten o’clock, when a brisk firmg commenced 


from het also 
The ovenmg bemg dark, 1) was mmpossible to see the damage she must have received 
from the Bombay Grab’s cannonading the shots were heard to strike very forcibly agaimst 





men weeny cote ened 


7 Probably at the Qul£ of San Blas 48 Two of the Company’s cruisers 
19 By Capo Dobbs ” the writer appazontly moans the southern point of the mouth of the Vashishti 


river, from which Dibkol, m Ratmaigun district, 1s six miles distant —ED 


“oe 
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her sides, and as the Revenge had jomed us to destroy her, 16 was reasonably expected she 
would speedily become a prize to our superior force, and though repeatedly desired not to 
make any further resistance, yet they [the enemy] refused, preferring to recoive a most 
smart cannonadig from both vessels than strike On her part a very slow fire wag 





returned 

From her keeping so much to the eastward we were of opinion the enemy meant to 
run their vessel on shore (since we have been informed that was ther design), though the 
[Bombay] Grab followed her mto 4} fathoms 1ocky ground and anchored, but the 
Commodore, knowing the Revenge drew less water, he dueccted the buat from each veggel to 
tow him up alongside the Moratta ship It was about $ before eleven o'clock when the 
[Bombay] Grab anchored At 4 past she again weighed and the land wind all 
the vessels out, prevented the enemy running on shore At 4} past she blew up 
and was continually im a flame from head to stern The cause of this aveident cannot be 
determined but is reasonably supposed to have happened from tho careless manner m which 
they have ther powder or by a hand grenade Perhaps a shot from one of the vessels 
struck a bolt in her Magazine, but how 1t happened 1s merely conjecture — Sufficient to 
say that she is totally destroyed 

It 1s rmpossible to describe so terrible a picture = The ship itself an flames was dread- 
ful, but more so were the cries of the unhappy sufferers, many of whom after being severely 
burnt were found swimming, endeavourmg to avoid the power of one element by flying 
to another Our Commodore sent his own boat and the Bombay Crab ¢ to relieve ag many 
of the people as they possibly could To the numbor of thuty wore saved, but many of 
them such objects that at hurt the nature of man to sce them , some shot in different places, 
others miserably burnt Many will m all probability die livery method was used to 
ease them that was in the power of the Surgeons by the applieation of such medieme ag 


t 


were proper ‘and suitable 


Tt 1s to be remarked how singularly fortunate it was that not a person on board either 
vessel received the smallest hurt from the enemy, nor did e:thor of our ships suffer, unless 
from one shot which struck the [Bombay] Grab forward From tho nearness wi th which the 
Company’s vessels began, continued and ended the fight, 1) was reasonabl y to be expected 
that greater accidents would have happened than what did Tho situataon of cach vessel 
was very dangerous at the time of the explosion as well ay from the flames of the Moratta 
ship, but providentially they have both escaped, 

It will ever afford me pleasure to relate with wha, Apart and bravery custingwshed 
both officers and men on this occasion, each endeavouring to convince how mush thoy were 
interested in the Honour of that Service in which they are engaged 


At the earnest solicitation of the Prisoners, when off Gherah,59 the Commoduzre made 
a signal for a ae which bemg observed by one gomg mto that port from Vengurla 
[Vengorla, Ratnégin District], she came to the fevenge, when those poor ereatureg oe 
sent on shore—muserable objects mdeed |! 


50 ; 
Gheriah or Vijayadrug, a port m Ratnagm chsinct, Bor bey mmkiD 
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THLE ‘ 

Whilst Ivmg to off this port there was scen flying a pendant similar to that which the 

cessel had we burnt, homted only half mast up’! May it not reasonably be supposed a 

kmd of moutnme tor ¢ ither the ship or het commander, as she must be a very gieat loss to 
rae) 

them, berng by far the finest ship in then service new and mountimg guns of 18, 12, 9, and 
’ al 2 3 

‘ mhich are sant to have been take 

pepounders, which « Lto have been taken fiom the Sammt Anne, Portuguese ship 


Many cnqmiics made trom the prisoners respecting the strength of the enenn » fleet, 
which they informed consisted of the followmg vessels, not meluding the ship destioyed 
hetore mentioned, re é 3 


The Matter Jung | Ratch dang | of 38 guns 
Dat Paul | Datu Paul 26 do 
Narior ad | Nathar Pal | °6 do 
Naddoiw Paul | Niday Pll 32. ag 
Rampersad | Ramparshid| Ketch 12 do 
Greyspursaed |Guruparshid| Ketch 12 do 
Nhoespursand [Shiv parshad | Ketch 12 do 


with two other hetches whose names they did not know, belonging to Rutnagw1y 


[Ratnagit | 
Ly y h 
They also said that on secmg the | Bombay) Grab come up with thein, they had ceter- 
mined to board het 2 but were stopt therefrom by the quieh fire kept up trom that vessel, 
which prevented them from: keeping on deck Theu sepoys [Maratha soldiers] went down 
the Mam [hatch or hold] and the fasears sheltered themselves um the Forehold, now and 


then sterling up bo fie a oun or discharge a mate hloch 


We tcarn Uhewise that on Ginding themselves 50 much over matched the Moratta 
Commander resolved tf possible to run his vessel on shore, as he observed to his own, people, 
when by them desmed to stt the, that he could not think of s0 domg, as he would by such an 


action mar the daspleasure of his superior officer, W ho would decaprtate him if eva. he 
returned to Cthertah 

Nhe Head Subedar?# (the prisoners mot med us) lett the ship = How many acc ompaiued 
him we cannot learn, but from (he size of the boat concluded but few could have been so 


fortunate, frome whence i may be concluded that thc major part of the numbe1 have 


perished 


| Fade Office Records, Llame Serres, Miscellaneous, Vol 120, pp 3—-14 | 


(To be contanued ) 
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ss L caekiaiaiiial spent lead 


black flag as a sign of mourning as early at least as 1760, 


snes at 


BL The flag rt halt mir t replaced: the 


but carton comnfie s kept to dhe oldl custom much later 
se 'The Var athas, dake the Kuropeat pirttcn, WOT always much more strongly manned than the 


rn unable to cseape, {yiccL to board in order to use then ad anlage 
4 hand, wrth botter disciphnod. crews almost mvatziably 
surrender without coming to close quartets 


English stops of war, aud ponerally, wi 
of srpemor numbers The warships, on the othe 
ined to smh or disable them and so torce the pirates vo 

83 Subihdar, the commander of the Maritha seapoys 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SH1iH!] KINGS OF ATMADNAGAR 
By LT COLONEL T W HAL CN! OWG 








Tue followmg account of the Nizam Shahi dynasty of \limadnagu is. translation of 
the second part of the Burhdn» Madsu by Albibn Aziz VMlah Tabataher of Samnan, of 


which only three copies are knownto cist The tust part of this work contamune an aecount 
of the Bahmani kangs of the Dakan, 1s merely introductory and has already becy (ranslated 
by Major J S King, who published hiss translation in Whe Lradoan Pa Vol XAVIIT 
from which 1t was reprinted m book torm m 1900 by Vessis bueac & Go. under the title 
of The History of the Bahman. Dynasty, founded on the Biohtin ae Vaaso 


Meeting Major King in the hbrary of the Indha Office m 1909 or TOLO TE asked hum 

whether he purposed continuing his translation, and on ascerfamime that he had no such 
L 

intention, I made, for my own use, a translation of the rest of the Barehen-e- Wer era which 


] was then reacing I now offer this translation to readers of The Laden Lael repiivey y 


The author’s style 1s bombastic and prolis ain the oxtrome ind im any translation T have 
freely curtailed the pompous phraseology of the oremal Non Pissages such as the 
description of the festivities on the occasion of a royal wo dding T have omuatted alto ther, 
as being void of historical interest 


The value of the work as a Instorical document ws much Inpated by ats partiality, the 
author being a panegyrist of the dynasty whose history ho professes to tl Phe most 
flagrant instances of his unscrupulous partuality are his mi pudend attempt to efi tor the 
founder of the dynasty, m the tacc of the clearest: history al cyidenee descent im the 
male line from the Bahmani lungs, his fetiuows account of ad leat indie ted) on Wahmud 
Shah Begara of Gujarat by Ahmad Nvvam Shah hehting m defence of a mathe il Mahmad 
Shah of Khandesh, and his ptawne of the manta Murtaza Nivzan Shah | 


Nevertheless the chronicle 1s not without value Tl 1s a record of tyents in the State 
in which the author lived, and 1s probably tauly trustworthy so fay as iorelate to domestie 
affairs , and the detailed record of the sicge of Ahmadnagar by Akbar s Lroops is miler sting, 
and is, so far as I know, the only original account of the siege from the pom of view of the 
beleaguered garrison It contams much mtormation not to be found else whore 


Such a work as I have deserbeod requires to be carefully compared with other 
histories and this must be my apology for the number and length of the notes 


Abbreviations 
F —Fuiushta’s History, Bombay text of 1832 


AN —Akbarnama, Bubhiotheca Indica edition, text, published hy the 


Asiatic Sooty 
of Bengal 


ZW —An Aralne History of Gujarat (Zafar w-Walihr bs Mu aHfay ud Ath), edited 
by E Denison Ross, PhD John Murray & Co ,1910 Indian Texts sores (Test) 

Danvers —The Portuguese on India, by F © Danvers WH Allen & Co, Limited 1894 

BS —Basatun-us-Salaiin , Haidarabad, lithographed edition 

HA —Hadzgat-ul ‘Alam HaidarabAd, lithographed edition of Au P3ay 

IMS —Tartkh-1-Muhammad Qutb Shéht MS w author’s POsSChs1ON 
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J —AcCCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE Nizam SHvni KINGS OF AHWADNAGAR 


Smce God's eternal mezcy was closely connected with the preservation of the male 
ine and the continuation of the kingdom and prosperity of the famulv, tounded m vicegerency 
who, from father: to grandfather, have been crowned kings and 1ulers since the days of 
Bahman the son of Isfandiydi and, betore that, as tar back as Kayfimais, He saved the firmly 
tounded house of the pillars of the kingdom of the king of the world, Sultén Muhammad 
Shih Bahmani, from the mroads of ruin and disintegiation, and the misfoitune of eximction 
and decay, hy the buth otf the successful and fortunate prmce, a Faridin with the power 
of Jamshid, protected by the one God, Abi‘l Muzaffaa Sultan Ahmad Bahri NivAm Shah 
Although listomans differ much in their accounts of that king of high birth and the author 
ot this noble work has seen in the royal library of the Nizam Shahi kings a treatise mm the 
noble handwriting of His Majesty whose abode 1s Paradise,! at the end of which he had 
written, “ The writer of this was Shaikh Burhdan-ud din, son of Malik Ahmad Ni am ul- 
Mulk, son ot Malik Naib, who had from Has Majesty the title of Ashrat 1 Humayin Nizam 
Shah ,’ yet that which has come betore the eves of the write: of these tines mm some works 
on the history of the sultans of the countries of the Dakan, and which he has heard from 
experienced old men of this country, i» the story which 1s now to be selated 


Histonans of Ahmad Nizim Shah have wiitten as follows — 


When the kmg of the world, Muhammad Shah Bahmani, was on the throne, some of the 
amie who were, by his orders, employed in collecting tribute from, and m laymg waste, 
the country of the idolaters, captured a beaut rtul damsel Whcin they saw that she was 
worthy ot the royal bedchamber, they sent her, with other gitts, to His Majesty The modest 
vigin, on her arrival at court, found favour im the king’s eyes, and was treated more kindly 
than any other member of the seraglio, a» she excelled them all, not only in beauty, but also 
in courtesy, modesty, fideltty and understanding Since 1t was God’s eternal will that 
that Bilqis of the period, that Marryam of the age, should be the shell which was to contain 
the gem of the vieegerency and the place ot rising of the star ofsovereignty, the plant of her 
hopes, atter the Sult dn had gone im ito her, bore fruit, and became heavy therewith When 
her days were accomplished, a prince was born, and the Sultan on receiving news of the 
event, rendered thanks to God and gladdened his eyes with the sight of the child The young 
prince was entitled Méti Shah, and received the name of Sultan Ahmad The king then 
bestowed gitis on all around him, and commanded the astrologers to diaw the young prince’s 
horoscope with the utmost care They foretold, trom the aspects of the seven planets, that 
the child would become king, and that the further he could be sent from the court and the 
capital, the better 1 would be for the mntcrests of the State 

When they reported the result of their mvestigations, the king, though delighted by 
the bright future foretold for the child, writhed with anguish at the thought that he must 
At last he decided that the imterests of the State would be best consulted 
by his sending the prince and his mother to Mahk Hasan Humdayén Shahi who ultimately 
obtained the titles of Majlis 1-A‘l4 Mansab 1-Mu‘alla, and Malik Naib, in order that that 
vader mmght send the prmece and his mother to Ramgir and Mihir, which were parganas 
tar from the capital and held by Malik Naab, and keep him in that country, taking the greatest 
pains m his education and m the care of him. Mayjlis-1-A‘la Mansab1-Mu‘all4 Mahk Nab 


We: “epee at a eee ea ee ete er rere ee eee 
1 Burhan Ni 4m Shah I 


part from him 
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was therefore summoned, and the Sultan took counsel with him am the project Malik 
Naib agreed that 1t would be best to send the young prince to Ramer and promised, ag a 
faithful servant, to neglect nothing that would be tor the benefit of him and of his education 
The Sult4n accordingly carried out his design, and the education of the voune prince was 
entrusted to Malik Naib 

Some historians say that Sultan Mahmiid Shah ? gave Malik Nath a Slave el trom: bas 
haram and that when Malik Naib took the gul to his havame she was discovered to hy 
pregnant Malik Ndib ot necessity brought the matter to the notice of the hime and it 
was decieed with the connivance of the slave gil, that simee that roval offshoot had first 
seen the ight in Malik Néib’s house, Malik Nath should thenceforth be his tutor and 
afterwards when Mabmud Shah came to the throne, the young prince (Vid) was acnerally 
regarded as the son of Malik Naib But God knows the truth of all things | 


 etitearencntemmeniniehlentinainetatenieenesntttmetanmetvelionanahed ~~ 








Majlis 1 A‘l& (Malik Naib) formed great hopes of advancement from the favour which 
had been shewn to him, and sent the young prince with a large retinte to Mahdr and Ramgu, 
which were his own jdgirs, and took the greatest possible care of im The king too, inquired 
closely and constantly mto the young princes affairs and devoted much attention to hes 
education, always seeing that he was well supplied with rich clothes Arab hor os arms, 
and all that was understood to become his position as a prmec, and sendime then: to hum 


When the prince came to years of discretion, having devoted his time to the CQ LUST 
tion of accomplishments and learning, his talk was ever of arms, and (he distinetion and 
honour to be gained by their use, and he was ever conversant with them so that kingship 


eerie re eetten nl tte tine emt inant vos 
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2 Sic A mistake for Muhammad 


8 This fictitious account of the ongin of the Nizam Shiiln dynasty dias appareodis decom fabricated 
by theauthor The ongmm of the dynasty is well know [ty founder. Alamate Neo aan ul Muth, 
who afterwaids assumed the title of Shah was the sonoof Tastn, endtled Math Nath Taam was a 
Brahman, origmally named Tima Bhat, who had been Captured bis youth by Atmmad Shad Gadkunani an 
a campaign against Vijayanagar in 142201 1423 Although he was calpetimre ch ity Vays eteaay ant fern 
was a Brahman of the Maratha country, his fathor, whose name I comuplly yivcnias Bharea probably a 
version of Bhairon or Bhaurava, having belonged to the family of the Audkarniy ar pears oot Pathrion 
the Godavari, and having fled from that place to Vuyayanagat in order to ase ape tho par ccutianm te which 
he was subjected by the Muslims from @ furthe: Comuption of the nmameok Atiaueed « wtatudbather, the 
cognomen Bahri, often apphed to the dynasty, was formed 

Sayyid ‘Ali cites no authorty for his story except some unnamed f 
mony ofsomeoldmen The evidence on the othor sida, 
There 1s the statement of Burhan Nivvdm Shah J om his own hancdweting whith teeationed by ftrishte 
(u, 199) as wellas by Sayyid ‘Alt, that he way the grandsou of Mahk Nah there ta dhe cvideree of the fis 
tonans Fimshta and Ni/am ud din Alimad, author of the Pabaqets Akhhee? that Almad always prised 
and behaved asthe son of Mahk Nai}, and therois the action taken by Burkan Naan Shith Pan fot when 
he demanded of ‘Ala ud din ‘Imad Shah of Borar tho ¢ assion Ot thetowe and de tied ot Pathan then 
meluded im the Berar kmgdom, in exchange for another cists rt, onthe ground that Pathee ware the home 
of his ancestors and that many of his rolationy styl] lived there On * Ala ud dine refi ad fe cede the 
district, Burhin I made war on him and annoyed it 


The circumstantial evidence 1g algo stron 


fory he 


uatoreal wothwand Che oral testi 
both positive and cacttmintantial. aos erwhe tami 


\ & Had Almad been a Bahmans primer be would base called 
himself Bahmant rather than Baln, and when tho foeblo Mahmud way completely dotimated by Quran, 


Barid ul Mumahk, he would have made some claim to tho throne of hisqucestors, or at lenal to the rege rie y 
Thehouse of Bahman still commanded much respect, and the rehe lion of the provincial vos cnuers, Yusud 
Kan of Bydpur, Fathulleh Imad ul Mulk of Berar, and Sultan Quli Quibul Mulk of Golconda wasa 
revolt, not agaist Mahmud Shah and his four fochle BUCCOSBOIN, but against the tyranny of the aaacs 
du pals, Qasim and his son ‘Alf Barid I, whose usurpation they resented A princes of the royal horse 
would certainly have commanded the allegiante of Quth ul Mulk and ‘londd ul Muth. ated probably that 
oa hf alao Asa matter of fact those threo murs were hostile to hata 
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seemed, as it were, to blossom in him, and to be evident in his speech and actions Indeed 
he soon outstiipped all in the use of arms He attamed all this perfection in his twelfth year, 
when Sultan Muhammad Shah died 

Sultan Muhammad was succeeded, according to his will, by his son, Sultén Mahmad 
Shih Mahmiid Shah honoured Malik frasan Humayfin Shahi (Mahk Naib) above all his 
tellows, and promoted him above all the amtrs, so that he became the butt of ther envy, 
and the whole of the management of affaus of State was left m his hands 
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If - ACCOUNTS OF THE EARLY EXPLOITS oF Manik AHMap 

While the piumnce was hvng happily in Ramgir and Mabir, war broke out between 
Sultin Maimitd Shih ! and the accursed Urrya, who was the chief of the religious 
unbehevers of Tdang "The king, having resolved on a holy waz, set out with a large army for 
the country ot the seditious polytheits, and the rebels prepared to resist him The dispute 
cance at last to actual fighting and a disaster befell the (usually) victorious army, the army 
ot Islain being defeated by Urrya the polytheisi, so that most of the baggage, nay, some even 
of the ladies and female servants of the Adam, were disgraced by falling into the hands 
of the enemy ‘The prince, on hearimg of the disgiaue which had befallen the king’s army, 
resolved to go to his assistance, and, assembling huis followers, marched m the direction of 
the enemy, who were pursuing the royal army He took upa position ma mountam pass 
which blocked then way, defeated the infidels, and put them to fight He plundered them 
and regained possession of the spoil which they had taken from the royal army, mcluding the 
ladies of Mahintid’s Aaram, and sent these tothe king The kmg was overjoyed to hear that 
the prince, with so small an wumy, had deteated the torces ot the unbelievers and had 
redeemmd the honour of the house of Bahman bv rescumg the laches of the haram who had 
fallen into the enemy's hands by reason of the negligence and quarrels of the amirs, but 
a number of jealous and envious mon, who were ever at enmity with Malik Naib on account 
of the relation in which he stood to the pumce, took this opportunity of recalling to the king’s 
recollection whal the astrologers bad predicted in respect of the prmce, and represented 
to the kung that the prince had now reached years of discretion and that the predictions of 
the astronomers to the late king were beimg fulfilled, for strange and wonderful signs of 
then tulfilment were duly apparent m the prmees acuions They said further that it 
would be but prudent to consider what steps should be taken to prevent any muischance 


LLL - [His ACCOUNT OF THE SENDING OF THE VICTORIOUS Prince TO JUNNER AND ALL 
OTHER PLACHS IN THE KONKAN, AS PAR AS THE SHA COAST 


When the ling was beginning to be anxious regarding the prince, which anxiety was 
perceived by Majlis-1-A‘Li Malih Naib, the subjects in the province of Junnar and its depen- 
deneies complained to the king ot the oppression of the unbelievers of Shivner and other 


waive 








4 Sayyid ‘Ali avai writes Mahmud for Mulammad ‘The prince” 1s, of course, Almad Malik 


Naub, bis tather, was at this time governor of Tehngana and the great vazir, Mahmud Gavan, being sus- 
pious of the loyalty of Malik Niab and bus abler and more enorgetic son Ahmad, had mduced the king, 
Muhammad LU, to separate them by giving Ahmad the command of 300 horse and fiefs m Mahtr 

Another reason for Ahmad’s temoval from the court was @ Connection which he had formed with one of 
the womon of the royal seraglo = This mtugue may have suggested to Sayyid ‘Ali his story of Ahmad’s 

royal descent Mahk Nib chockmated the muster by persuadmg the king to recall Ahmad to 
Tolinguna, whore the Court then was, as commander of 1,000 horse, and this was the occasion of his 
return fiom Mihi to the royalcanyp The story of the defeat of the royal army is not correct It was 
Malk Nab, governor of Telingfna, who was then hving at Rajamehendri, who was defeated by the 


Raja of Urisit 
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forts m those parts, which were in the hands of the miiddls | Malik Nath seized. thig 
opportunity, before the king had issued any or ders mm respect of the prince, and represented 
that the price, who had now come to yeus of discretion, Was a fiftest person to be 
sent to restore order in that country The king accepted Mahhk Ndibs advice, and it wag 
decided that the prince should be sent to dunnar with orders fo restore prosparity to that 
beautiful country, and to do his utmost to this end, applying the plaster of case and yustice 
to the wounds caused by the swords ot the lords of oppression and mypustiee thus by hig 
kindness and courtesy consoling the inhabitants of the land 


Malik Naib, mm accordance with the royal orders wsucd a farman to the proce and 
sent with it a petition of his own, urging the prinee to set out for Junnar without delay on 
receiving the royal commands, as his enemies had been busy af court and had) turned the 
king against him, and it was to be feared that if the prince did not se ibs once, an order 
might be issued, the rectification of which would be beyond human powcr Phe prince, as soon 
as he received his orders, issued pay to his army and set out for dunniu When the prinee 
arrived at Junnar he was met by the principal inhabitants, and took bis scat on the throne 
of honour and majesty like an mdependent sovereign, and opened the doors of pustice and 
mercy in the faces of the cultivators, the mhabitants, and the merchants of that Country, 
thus restormg happmess and prosperity to them = =‘Thus all the inhabitants of Chat country 
and all travellers therem, Dakanis and Khurdsdnis, Himdus and Wusalmans, passed then 
lives in peace and content, and gladly subnuttcd, in all loyalty, to the proce 


Ali Balish Dihi, who had been one of the dependants of Khvaya Jahan Vahmid Gavan, 
and was at this time governor of the fort of Chaikan and its dependcnaes when he heard 
of the obedience and loyalty ot the mhabitants of Junnar, and of the prosperity of that 
country, was moved by envy and jealousy, the fruit of which can be nothing but shame and 
repentance, to stray om the way of concord and amity with the prec, and entered into 
conspiracy with his enemies at court, constantly sending to cow lying reports and petitions 
prompted by self-interest, and the prince’s enemies at court taking ads antiage of (his oppor 
tunity, persuaded the king that the prmee cherished designs on the throm, and thus porsoned 
his mind against him The king who was not tree trom a natural desire to see the prince again, 
issued an order summoning him to court = The prince marched tor Bidar with his troops and 
was favourably received there, beng accorded the honour of the iadighedl, which was performed 
by all the amérs and officers of State, the Savyicls, Shaikhs and learned mon Tle suececded 
in disabusing the king’s mind of the ideas whieh had been milled ite 1 by his enemucs 
and was received most considerately and affectionately by hum, and ac quired further honours 


He thus became more than ever the object of th envy and jealousy of das cnemes? 


When the king heard ot the manner in whih the prince bh 


Junnar, and of the satisfaction ot all the mhabu ants of thet « 
ne 
5 This is a garbled account of what actually occured 
Gavan, the latter, apprehensive ot the power of the provincial g 
or provinces of the kingdom, into eight 
and Byapur, Daulatabad mto those of D 
and Telmgana mto those of Rajamahendi: and Warangal, and the powers af (he 
much curtailed The old governors, and especially Malik Nath, Intt 
Mahmud Gavan’s death was compassed hy a band of conypi 
Naib succeeded Mahmud Gavan ag mmuister and sent his 
expeditions into the Junnar province we 


ad (reated) his subjects m 
‘ountry with bam, he sent 


Atter Mahk Nath had outwatted Mat mud 
overnord sUbCdIV od the hour jreat barafsy 
Thus Gulbaiga was divided inte the 


Provinces of Gulbarga 
aulatabad and Jurnmar, Borar mto th 


lone Of Cain dl and Mahur, 
PROVINCE paOVveRNOTS Were 
Cry resented thig reform, amd an 14s 
ators of whom Mahk Naibwasthe chief Mabk 
son Alimad to Daulatabad as woOveror These 
rean attempt to reunite the provinecs of Duntatabsacl anc dures 
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to. Malik Nab, who had been his tutor and mentor, and mivatcly consulted with him as 
to what should be done with the primce On Mahk Naibs advice, the hing decided that 
the prmce should not remam it court, bat should 1cturn to Junnér as sore nor, and on 
the tollowmeg div, when the prmee waitcd on the king, he was given a robe of honour and 
the honowable title otf Nizam ul Mulk He was reappointed governor of Junnar and its 
dependencies, and 1b was ordered that any forts that he might conquer trom the unbelieveis 
should be added to his jagirs The price then left the court tor Junnat where he was 
welcomed by the mbabirtants as betote He took his scat on the throne in the royal 
eapital and agam employed hnnscll m administcrmg Junndr with justice and merev 


VE—AN ACCOUNT Of0 THL PRINCE S EXPEDITLON AGAINST THF PORT OF SHI} NER 
3 
WWD ALL OTHER PO&rs AND DISTRICTS OF THE KoNnk AN ? 


Since the pance was ever desirous of raising the stundard of Tslam and propagating 
the tath and sacred Taw of Muhammad by cngagmg mm a holy wat and stamping out the 
tute and wickedness ot infidels without faith and without righteousness and most of the 
torts of Lhe KKonk ww und the hilly country of the Dakan wore in the hands of the polvtheists 
and idolaters vile muisbelievers who harassed mcarchants and all other inhabitants of that 
country, 1b was necessary for the proper administi ation of the country that those torts and 
strongholds should be captured and the midds punished Thc Prince, theretore, with a 
view bo carrying out this work, dist! rbuted rewards to the army, and ima short time collected 


avery larec amy of horse and foot , and when the army had asscmbled, the prince ordered 


that wt should march fist agamst Shivnet 7 


Shivner sa fortress stiuated on a high hall in the naghbourhood of the town ot Junnar 
so strong that at had never before becn captured The prince’s army marched agaist 16 
After a short siege, in which the prince's army displayed the most determined valour and 
the mntidels oflercd a stout resistance, the defenders had no choice but to capitulate, and the 
commandant of the fort and his cluet officers came before the prince with swords and shrofds 
suspended round then necks and offered hin the keys of the place The prince took prtv 
on them and granted tham ther Trves, and his troops cntered the tort, where they recited 
the fahkbiy and the Aalamah and, alter destroymeg the temples and dwellings of the idolaters 
erected mosques In then place Mu h spot, mcluding yewcls, money, 11ch clothes merchan 
dise, and beautiful slaves was taken by the prnce’s army and pt esented before the prince, 


who took what he required for the treasury and remitted the rest to the troops 


The prince regarded ihis great victory ab an carnest of God’s grace, and decided to 


proceed to the conquest of other forts im the Konkan After appointing one of his trusted 
ofscors to the command of Shivner, he marched against the fortress of Jond, which also 1s 


in the newwhbourhood of Junndr 





rtd arma et 5 
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6 The cneaumstances a which this Campaign was undertaken are misrepresented Muhammad 
Babmoant FEL diedin F482 and lett Mabh Nab, by bis will, regent of the hingdom and guardian of his 
tant son Valunud Shih Malik Nai ti anstetred his son Aymad from Daulatabad to Junnar, but also 
hanstaed to that province Bao and many other priyanas which had belonged to Daulataibad 
Abmad was Comiusgsioned to reduce voral forts held by Maratha officers who were loyal to the 
Bahman: dynasty but wore not disponod [to submit to the regent or to the provincial governors and 


this caainpatgn was undortaken m conKequanc ® 
7 Shivner ys the hill fort of the town of Junnds, surtated m 19° 12! N and 73° 52’ & 
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The army surrounded Jond and capiured it without much trouble much spor falling 
to the lot ot the victors The prmce handed over the fort to onc of his trusty offers, ang 


‘ng 
marched on the fortress of Luhaha, which as known as Lohogerh 





Lohogath 1s situated on a high and tochy hill and when the primee reached at he 
commanded his troops to surround the fortiess and to harass the defenders in ovary way 
possible The tivops fought with great valour, and the defenders resisted (hem stoutly , 
but the army of Islam prevailed The tort was taken by storm and the defenders were 
massacred, their bodies being thrown trom the high rock on which the fort is built The 
temples of the idolaters were overthrown, and mosques wer built a thear place Much 
plunder was taken, and the prince, after appomting one of his officers Jatiwad ot the fort, 
marched on the tort of Tung and Nikona 


When the prince and his army arrived before Tung and Nikhona the garrison, who had 
both heard of, and seen, the mvariable success and victory of the prince, reframed tom 
offermg any 1esistance, andcame forth and submitted Phe prince had merey on them and 
granted them their hves, grantmg them unmunity from any atiac hobby his army he 
army, however, obtamed much plundet trom that place md the prince plete one of his 
trusted officers in command ot that tort, marched to Kondhana | which was one ot the 
greatest forts of that time 


As soon as the puncos army anisvcd at dkondhana, that fort dibe the others, was 
conquered, and the prince, after appointing one of his servants fo cami iuned wt orate hed 
for Purandhar !1 


The prmce encampcd beforc Purandhar and bus troops resolutely utlached The 
garrison exerted themselves mn ity defence, but them efforts wore of mo avarl and the attack 
ing force pressed them ever harder and harder, til they dost hopes and the tort was taken by 
storm, many of its idolatious detendars beme falled and ther howe. plundered and 
then burnt The prince bestowed the governorship of that fort and a 
one of his officers and marched towards Bhorap 13 


dependencies on 


When the army arrived at Bhorap the prince, by liberally bestowing large: ae, encow 


aged them to attack the place with such spirit that i was at once taker by storm with much 
slaughter of the polytheists Temples were overthrown and MIOSCHOS Were corer fod 
place, and much spoil fell into the hands of the victors, the wives and childrens of thy Mser- 
able defendeis bemg made captives The prince then made drrangenmients for the restora- 
tion of the fortress by placing one of his ofhteers in ehat re oof u 
Marabdes 


Scena ReEmneeeemememeee 

8 Lohogarh 1s a fort of some antiquity and importance situated mm R42 
was much used as a State prison by the Nvam Shahi kmgw 

§ Tung and Nikona are two hill forts, the formor five mili 4 to the south 
mules to the south east of Lohogath 

10 A fort situated m 18° 22’ N and 73° 45’ fF 
to 16 im 1647 by Sivaji, when he ac quired it by 
commandant 

11 A hul fot situated m 18° 17’N and 73° 59 Te 


4, 00W & santorum for Buronean ¢ 
12 A hill fort situated fifteen miles south west of Lohogarh pean troops 


in ther 


» and marched towards 


tow 


Nand 74 89 BO oft 


by we tand the latter twelve 


and now known as 


Smbparh whieh rams was wiven 
intans of a largo 


bribe pad to the Muhammadan 
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The gat tson ot Marabdes, who had heaid ot the fate of Bhorap and all other forts, pro- 
sted by the example whi h had been given to them, and showed consideration for their 
wives and childien by opening the gates of the fort and appearmg submissively before the 
prince with shrouds round then necks The prince had mercy on them and ordered his 
troops to molest neither then persons nor their property, but to destroy all temples and idols 
and to build mosques im then place The prince collected an mdemnity from them, and 
ordered a commandant for that fort, and officers to assist him, to be chosen, and a body of 
troops to be stationed there to. 16s protection, and for the propagation of the holy law of 
Muhammad These orders were caruied out, and the mind of the prince was set at ease with 


re spect to that fort 


The prince nest marc hed to Jddhan,!? and the army besicged that fort and attacked 
it with great spnit’ The garrison ab hrst defended that place bravely, but could not long 
endure the assaults of the prince’s valorous troops, and at length came forth and humbly 
offered to surrender the fort Their lives were spared, but the place was sacked, and the 
property of its inhabitants plundered and their houses destroyed The prmce appointed 
a trusty officer to the command of that fort, and the army then marched to the fortress of 


Khaj, and encamped before it 


The fortress of Khag, ke all other forts, was caplured with very little trouble, all out 
ward sums of Wolatry were overthrown, and much spoil fell into the hands of the victors 


The army then marched towards Kher Drug 


When the army arrived before Kher Drug! the inhabitants were much alarmed, and 
submutted with great humility to the prmce, who mererfully spared therr hives and appointed 


one of his officers to the Command ot the fort 


The prince nert marehed on the fort of Moranjan,!* and cleared that fortress also of 


the base eawstence of evil men, uprooting the foundations of polytheism and infidelity, and 


thence marched for the fort of Tung? and ‘Taront 
Those forty were very soon captured and much spoil, both in money and kind, was 


taken by the troops 


Thence the prinee matehed to Maholf, and, having encamped before the fort, issue1 


orders tor an assault, His troops attacked the place with great valour, and at the first 


garrison and captured the tort, and many of the polytheists were 


under fell to the lot of the army of Lslam, and the idol temples were 
appoinled one of his servants to the command of the 


asyault overcame the 
slaughtered Much pl 
levelled with the ground The prince 
fort, and marched on Pali 1b 


1s About thirteen mules norbh west of Junn dr 14 About twelve mules south of Poona 
1b A fort about forty seven miles south west of Junnér 


iv A forb aboul forty fave mulos west by north of Poons 
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Pali is a fortress situated on a high mountain peak rounded like a dome, extremely 
strong, and well-nigh impregnable When the prince arrived before it, uy ordered that a 
regular siege should be undertaken and that the siege train should open fire upon 16 The 
army set itself to obey these orders, and to capture the fort from its accursed and idolatrous 
defenders The gairison defended the fort most sticnuously, but to no avail, tor weak 
gnats and ants, how numerous scever they may be, cannot resist the storm wind At 
last victory declared for the Muslims, the vile misbehevers were overpowered, and. this 
strong fortress fell mto the hands of the prnee The troops proceeded to slay and 
plunder, granting no quarter, so that a lage number of the unbelievers, young and old, 
were put to the sword, and rich spoil, elephants, horses, money, and goods, tell into the 
hands of the captors, and the smoke of anmhilation rose from the dwellmgs of the idola 
ters and misbelievers After thus wiping out the infidels, the prince appomted one of his 
trusty officers to the command of the fort of Pali, with instructions to lepair its ramparts 
and bastions, and marched for Kot Danda Rajpun, and encamped before the fort 


The fortress of Danda Raypuri!? 1s a tortress on the shores of the Indian ( can, 50 
stuated that the waters of the occan come up on two sides of it, and itis approached on the 
third side by a road across the dry land, but athwart this road runs a deep and broad art 
ficial ditch, connecting the two branches of the sea The ramparts and bastions of the fort 
are of stone, and are very high The gazrison of that ton t, a band of vile unbehevers, had 
the greatest confidence in its strength, and contumac lously banded themselves togetha. to 
oppose the prince But smec the prince was under Cod's spedal protection, he 
way perturbed by the thought of the sucngth of that fortress, and fearlessly ordered hig 
valiant troops to attack 1t and send the contumacious miscreants to hell The 


Wis IN DO 


auMmy 
attacked 1t with great valour, and a terrible hght was fought ‘The garrison of the fortress 
discovered that 1t was useless to attempt to contend with the prices vietonious ar my, and 
came forth and humbly submutted themselves to the prince, imploring mercy both tor theme 
selves and their children The prince, in his mercy, ordered the troops to spare the lives 
of the inhabitants of the fortress, but 1o plunder then property, in order that they might 
furnish an example to other contumacious wander ets from the night way, and that nobody 
might henceforth swerve from obedience, or incline towards disobedience ‘The army, in 


accordance with the prince’s orders, sacked the place, taking possession of all that belonged 
to the unbelievers 


In short, in a brief space of time all the torts and dist 
the Ghats and below the Ghats, were captured by t 
nobody who had not submitted to the prince's 
many and had fought vahantly 


nets of the Konkan both above 
he prince’s army and (here remamed 
authouty, although the infidels had been 


Lan tinenetieeete tana at be SITTER eaten aL wag et ng cal 


on ethar bank of the Raymus creck, onan land at 
Gof Janjua, situated im 18" [8'N and 73° id, lorty 
Capital of the State of the same Nae, 


17 Danda and Rajpuii were two forts standing 
the entrance of which now stand the fort and villag 
four miles south of Bombay Island Janjira ts the 
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The prince, having accomplished all this, returned to his royal capital of Junnar, where 
he was welcomed and cong! atulated by his subjects He then sent to the king a report of 
his victories together with 1ich oftermgs from the spoil which had been taken by his army 
The king ot the Dakan, when he heard of the prmce’s victories, highly praised him before 
the court, and offered up thanks to God He bestowed robes of honour on the prince’s 
messengers, and sent by then to the piimce a special robe of honour, and a jewelled 
waist-belt, and bestowed on him in )@tr all the forts which he had captured The prince 
then enjoyed himself, {ree from care, in his caprtal 18 


(To be continued ) 
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MORE ABOUT KHWAJA (AGHA) PETROS 
An Addition to Sadelaghts on Omochund (ante, Vol NEVIL, pp 265—~274) 
By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE 

In the Life and Adventures of Joseph Hin, Second Edition, edited by Amy Apcar, 
there 1s an miberesting allusion to the Armenian merchant who remained loyal to the East 
India Company in 1756 1757 and also a long note (pp +434—488) giving details regarding 
Khwaja Petros and his family Both are worth reproducing as an appendix to my article, 
noted above 

After an account of how Joseph Emi obtained an Ensign’s brevet from Governor 
John Garticr, President. of Bengal, in 1770, the author adds the following remark — 

én omited imserting that when Mr Cartier tavoured him with the brevet, the 
late rch \amenian Copa Petrus, at that tame the earthly god of the other Armenians in 
Caloutta, bemg an old acquaintance of the author's father, and hearmg of his good 
success, thought it politic to make him some presents, and ventured to send him a large horse 
(worth GOO rupers), with uch Turkish silver harness, and a pair of stirrups of the same 
metal, each large enough to weigh four pounds of silver, together with several fine 
shauls, the whole of the value of about 2,000 rupees , but Emin, whose spit was above 1, 
though poor, refused the present, and. returned. 16 with the following message — 

- Soveral afternoons, when, in. obedience to my tather, I used to make you visits, you 
detained mein your house, m the cold season, tillit was darland foggy, without even offermg 
me a mashalfiorch| to hight me home, and now, when you see me supported by the English, 
you send m«¢ presents | To return them with many thanks Be pleased to send me some 
bread and wall, with a maund of rice, and halt a maund. ot ghee, to confirm our frendship 
and to satisfy you that | can forgive all your Asiatic artful methods of setting a father 
against his son, who was lost, and then found The same noble nation, through whom you 
thrive with riches among the Armenians in Calcutta, have provided, and will provide for 


me, rest satashied ” 


“At this the Armenians Ww 
commending Kin for his disinterested spirit, when t 


saosin tru BeBe ‘aie WRIT RA RPA, iepiapapnianmnenniontns UNEASE 


ore astomished , but the noble-minded English admured it, 
hey heard his simple reasons, saying, 








1g The nature and obyoct of this campagen in the Konkan ase entirely misrepresented Abmad was 
not a chivalrous young prince defending or extending the dommuions of his elder brother, but a rebelloug 
provincial governor busily engaged in Carving a kingdom for himself out of the dasjecta membra of the king 
dom ot tho Bahmanids and in overthrowing all officers who still remamed fasthful to that dynasty The 
absurdity of the claim ot royal descent for Almad ig once more apparent Mahmud Shah ascended the 
throne wm 1842 at the age of twolvo, and according to Sayyid ‘Ah Almad was his younger brother, so that 
at the time of this campaign, which occurred 40 1482 or 1483, he was not more than eleven or twelve 
years of age Almad had boon, i fact, su fliaently old, before 1478, to become an object of suspicion 


and was thou sont bo Mitihur as @ coramander of 300 horse See note 4 
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that to take any thmg which 1s given with an il will, is not better than exactmg it by mam 
force , for neither Petrus, nor any of the same cast, would do a prece of kindness without 
having some low design 1b They are to be pried rathar than blamed, since having once 
lost the sweets of liberty, and bemg kept under exorbitant tyranny for several centumes 
they are become like fatherless children, and 1t 1 impossible they should conduct them 
selves with the same delicate sentiments ab a flee or pohte nation 


Nove [By THE Bpiror, AMY Apc4R] 


Khoja Petrus Arathoon, the “earthly god ot the Calcutta Armenians, — died in 1778 
Emm is perhaps a httle unjust to him He was the Armeman [who] supplied 
the refugees at Fulta in 1756 with provisions tot sis months 


Pietros Arathoon’s tombstone m the south choir of Nazareth s Armenian Church, 
Calcutta, 18 a white marble stone let into the marble flooring with an inscription inan exag 
gerated style, as follows —‘“‘ The emment princely chicf Aga Pietros Atathoon of Krrvan, 
New Julfa, Ispahan, of the family of Abraham, was a lustrous bhyacinthine crown of the 
whole Armenian nation He acquired a great fame amongst all peoples to the glory 
of his nation He worked assiduously and expended lavishly His generosity towards 
the destitute orphans and widows was without parallel = By his frequent munific ent gifts he 
erected handsome and well embellished churches He departed im the hope of salvation 
at the age of fifty-three, and was placed in this tomb with pomp, in the year of Our Lord 
1778, the 29th of August, corresponding with the year 163 of the ora of Avanah, the [2th 
of the month of Nadar ” 


The word translated princely chiefs Ishkhan,——punce, or absolute ruler There were 
no princes, or even “meliks” in New Julta Noat to Khojah Petros hes his wife, under 
a plain stone of blackish grey marble, inscmbed with five lincs of Armenian, as follows — 


“This is the tomb of Dastagool, the daughter of Aga Mmas of the fanuly of Khoja Mas 
of Erivan (a parish of Julfa) and wite of Aga Pretros She departed this lite on the 
3rd of June 1805 ” 


Pietros Arathoon erected two small altars in the Armenian Church of Calcutta, on the 
north and south sides of the sanctuary there are respectively a vestry and a sac rity, and 
a fhght of steps was utroduced in each, leading up to an altar on a higher elevation than the 
prinerpal altar In an Armenian Church there should be only one alta but, apparently 
a man of Pietros Arathoon’s position was privileged to make an innovation ‘The imserp 
tions on the walls facmg the congregation above the doors leading from the chous into the 
vestry and sacristy are as follows In the north chon — 


“ This altar m the name of the Apostles S| Peter and S Paul 1s [erected | to the memory 
of Aga Pietros, the son of Arathoon, wv native of Old Krivan, in the year of Our Lord 1763” 

In the south chor — 

“ This altar in the name of § Gregory the Ulummator is [erected | to the memory of 
Aga Gricor, the son of Arathoon, a native of Old Mrivan, in the year of Our Lord 1763 
December 21st ” | 

Both altars were erected in the Lifetime of the donor 


Aga Gricor (Gregory), known m Indian history as Gurgin Khan, was the brother of 
Aga Pietros He was in the service of Mir Kasim, commending his sold 
against the troops of the East India Company He established a foundry at Moughyr for 
casting cannon and manufacturing firclock, Le choc by assassination in August 1763 
and his brother erected the small altar to his memory in the same yoar Aga Pietros a 
also the founder of the Armeman Church at Sadabad, built im 1758 


ry, and he fought 
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Bachmati —Ihe 1rve: Bagmati in Nepal Eight out of fomteen great Tirthas of Nepal 
have been tormed by the junction of the Bagmatt with othe: mvers The names a 
aght Ththas ae —Panyja, Santa, Sankaia, Raja, Chintimam, Pramada Ss ainttane, 
and Jaya The somce and exit of the Bagmati are two other Tirthas Sam sae Bhastatt 


Badart—The ©-cha-l1 ot Hiuen Tsiang It has been identified by Cunnmgham (Ane 
Geo, p 494) with Eda: m the province of Gujarat , 1 was, according to him, Sauvira of 
the Pauranic period According to the Brekat gyotushdrnava, Edar 18 aeoreniol of Ilva- 
dmga [tis situated ona river called Hiranyanadit The name of Badari 1s mentioned 
m the Dhavala mseription at Vasantagad near Mount Abu (J4SB ,1841, p 821) 

Badari—Sce Badarikasrama 


Badanikasrama —Badiinath m Garwal, United Provinces It 1s a peak of the main 
Himalayan range, about a month’> jounecy to the north of Haidwai and 55 mules 
north-east of Nitnagara The temple of Nara-Naidyana is built on the west bank near 
the source of the Bishengangd ( Alakénanda ), equidistant fiom two mountains called 
Naia and Narayana, over the site of a hot sping called Tapanakunda the existence of 
which, no doubt, Jed to the orginal selection of this spot 11s situated on the Gandha- 
midanea mountain (Asiatic Researches, vol XI, article x, Muhdbhdrata, Santi, ch 335) 
The temple is saul to have been built by Sankarachirya inthe eighth century ap = It 
was alo called Badat and Bisila Badari (Mahabharata, Vana, ch 144) For a 
descuiption of the place, see Asvalic Researches, vol XT, article x 


RBadavi—Name asx Ivalamukhi (see Mahabharata, Vana, ch 82) 


Baggumuda—Name as Bhagvatt. 


Bagmati—A sacred river of the Buddhists in Nepal The river is also called Bachmati 
as 1) was created by the Buddha Krakuchhanda by word of mouth when he visited 
Nepila with people from Gauda-desa Its junctions with the rivers Maradanka, Manis 
rohini, Rajyamaiiyart, Ratnavall, Charumati, Piabhavati and Triveut, form the Tirthas 
called Ninta, Sankara, Rajama jyart, Pramoda, Sulakshana, Jayaiand Gokarna respectively 
(Svayambhu Pwdna, ch v, Vardha P,ch 215 See aleo Wiight’s Hest of Nepal, p 90), 


Bahela—Baghelkhand m Central India It has been placed with Karusha (Rewa) 
at Vindbyamula (Vamano P, ch, 13) Rewa 1s algo called Baghilkhand (Thornton’s 


Gazeltcer) 


Bahika The countiy between the Bias and the Sutley, north of Kekaya, It 1s another 
nametor Valhika (seo Mbh , Sabha, ch 27, where Valheka 1s evidently used for Valhika) 
i was conquered by Arjuna According to the Mahdbhérata (Karna P, ch 44), the 
Vabikas lived gonerally between the Sutle] and the Indus, but specially on the west of 
the rivers Ravi and Apag’ (Ayuk Nadi), and their capital was Sakala They were a 
non Aryan race and perhaps came from Balkh, the capital of Bactria According to 
Panins and Patagyali, Vahika was another name fo. the Panjab (IV, 2,117, V, 3, 114, 
Ind Ant 1, 122) Seo Takka-dea  Bahi and Hika were names of two Asuras of the 
Bias river aftor whom the country was called Vaika (Moh, KarnaP ,ch 45 and Arch 
S Rep, vol V), Thoy lived by robbery According to the Rémdyasa (Ayodhyé K, 
ch 78), Valhika was situated between Ayodhy& and Kekaya 
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Rahuda—'The river Dhabala now called Dhumela or Burha-Rapti, a feeder of the Rapty 
in Oudh The severed arm of Rishi Likhita was restored by bathing in this river, hence 
the 11ver 1s called Buhuda (Mahéabhéraia, Sonu, ch 22, Haraamsa, ch 12) But im the 
&wa Purdna (Pt VI, ch 60), 1¢ 18 said that Gauri, the grandmother of Mandhata, wag 
turned into the river Bahuda by the curse of hex husband Prasenajit [tf has been ident, 
fied by Mr Pargiter with the R mganga which joins the Ganges near Kanavy (see his. 
Mérkandeya P , ch 57) See Ikshumati But this identification does not appear to be 
correct, as 1b 19 a river of astern India (Af qhabhirata, Vana, eh 87) 


Bahula—A Sakti Pitha nea K twa in Bengal (Tantrachudda meant) 


Baibhraja-Sarovara—Same as Manasa-sarovara (Harvamsa ch 23) 
Baidisa—See Bidisd (Brahma P, ch 27) 


Baidirya-Parvata—l The island of Mandhata in the Nothada, which eontains the 
celebrated temple of Omkaranath, was anciently called Banhiya Parvata ( Shanda P, 
Reva-Kh) 2 It has been identafied by Yule (Marco-Polo) with the northern section of 
the Western Ghats The Parvata or mountains situated in Cuyarat near the source of 
the river Visvamutra which flows by the side of Baroda (Varahanuhira s ByrAdd-Samhitd, 
ch 14, Mahdbhdrain, Vana, chs 8¥, 120) 3 The Satpura range the mountan 
contamed Baidtrya or Beryl (cat’s eye) mines (Mobs, Vana, chs 61, 121) 


Baidyanatha—1 See Chitabhami Itis a placo of pilgrimage (adma P , Uttara Kh, 
ch 59) 2 In the district of Kangra in the Panjab, Samo ax Kiragrama (Vatsya P, 
ch 122) [Temples of Baidyanithe are —In Doogath im the Sonthal Porganas ma Bengal 
(Brihad—Dharma P, pt I, ch 14) See Chitabhdm: For the establishment of the god 
andthe name of Baiynath ( Vaidyanitha), seo Mr, Bradley Birt’s Story of an Indian 
Upland, ch wt 2 In Dabhoi, Guyarat (Ap Ind, vol I, p 21), & En Kiragrdma 
on the east of the Kangra disirict, 30 miles cast of Kot Kangra on the Binuan river 
(ancient Kanduk4-binduka) m the Panjab (fp Ind, vol 1, p 97) | 


Baidyuta-Parvata—A part of the Kailésa range at the foot of which the Mianaga- 
sarovara lake is situated It 1s evidently the Gurla range on the south of luke Méanasea- 
Sarovara , the Saraju is said to rise from this mountam (Brahmanda I’, ch 51) As 
Manasa sarovara 1s situated in the Kailasa mountain (Ré@mdynm, Bala h., ch 24), 
Baidyuta mountain isa part of the Kailaya range 


Baihayasi—Same as Begavati (Deii-Bhdgavata, VIIL, ch 11, Mack Col, pp 142, 211) 


Bayjayanti—Banavast m Noth Kanara, the caprial of the Kadambas. Samo as 
Krauachapura It 1s mentioned as Vayayanta in the Ramdyana (Ayodhya K , ch 9) 
It has also been identified with Byayadug by Sir R (Bhandarkar (Barly History of 
the DekLkan, p 33) 

Baikantha—A place of pilgrimage about 22 miles to tho cast of Timnes ely visited by 
Chaitanya (Chaitanya charutdmrita) It 1s situated on the river Tamraparni in, Tinnevelly 
It 1s also called Srivaihautham 

Bairantya-Nagara—Where Bhisa places the scone of hw drama Arimdrala. Ib was 
the capital of a king named Kunti Bhoja (Ibid, Act VI ). Ib is mentioned m the 
Harsha-charvia (ch vi) as the capital of Rantideva, See Kunti-Bhoja «nd Rantipura 
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Barata-Pattana—he capital of the old kmgdom of Govisana, visited by Hien 
Tsiang in the seventh century It has been identified with Diikuh in the district of 
Kumaun, (Fuhret’s WAI, p 49) 
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Baisali — Besdd im the district of Mazafiarpur (Turhut), eighteen miles north of 


Hayipur, on the left bank of the Gandak (General Cunningham’s dne Geo, p 443 and 
Ramayana, Adikinda, ch 47) The Rémdyana places Bis4la on the northern bank of the 
Ganges and the Ava Kulp (ch 39) on the 11ver Balgumati The Pergana Besar, 
which 1s evidently 1 coruption of Bisdld, 1s situated within the sub-division of Hajipur 

Busali was the name of the country as well as of the capital of the Vrijjis (Vays) or 
Lichchhavis who flourished at the time of Buddha The southern portion of the 
district of Muzeffar pur constituted the ancient country of Vaisali The small kingdom of 
Vaisali was bounded on the north by Videha and on the south by Magadha (Pargiter’s 
Ancient Countries uv Hastern Inds) Tt appears from the Lalitarstara that the people of 
Vusalt and the Vajjis had a republican form of government (see also Mahd-parinibbdna 
Sutte) Buddha lived in the Mahdvan. (Great Forest) monastery called Kutagarasala or 
Kutagdia hall, rendered as “Gabled Pavilion” by Rhys Davids (Chullavagga, ch v, 
sec 13 and ch x, see 1,NSBH vol XT), which was situated on the Markata-hrada 


4 


or monkey-tank near the picsent village of Bakhra, about two miles north of Besad, 


and near it was the tower called Kutagdza (double storeyed) built over half the 
body of Ananda About a mile to the south of Besid was the Mango-garden presented 


to Buddha by the courtesan Amiadinka called also Ambapali Chapala was about a 
mile to the north-west of Besad, where Buddha hinted to \nanda that he could live in 
the world as long as Ananda liked, but the latter did not ask him to live The town 
of Barsali, which was the capital of Bideha atthe time of Buddha and Mahavira, consisted 
of three custricts Basalt or Besali proper, Kundapura or Kundagéma (the birth-place 
of Mahavira, the twenty-fouth or last Tirthaukara of the Jainas), and Baniyagéma, 
ouwupymg respectively the south-eastern, north-eastern, and western portions of the 
ety (Dr Hoernle’s Uvasagadaswo, p €n, , Achdrdnga Sitra, and Kalpa Siira in 
SBE, vol XXII, p 2271) The second Buddhist Synod was held atthe Balukdarama- 
vihara mn 443 8 «,, but according to Max Muller m 377 Bc, im the reign of Kalasoka, 
lungof Magadha, underthe presidentship of Revata who was one of the diserples of Ananda 
(Turnour’s Mahavamsa, ch iv) Baisdali, however, has been identified by Dr Hoey with 
Chidand, seven mules to the east of Chapra on the Ganges (see Chidandin Pt I) At 
Beluva (modern Belwa, north-east of Chidind ), Buddha was seized with serious ulness 
(Mahd-parenibbana Sulta, hu) Chapala (Maha-parunabb dna Sutia, ch u)has been identi- 
hed by Dr Hoey with Telpa (or Talpa, a tower) to the east of the town of Chapra, which was 
built for the Mothor of the Thousand Sons Titar1a,west of Sewan, has been identi fied by him 
with the forest, the fire of which was oxtmguished by the Tatar or partridge The name of 
Satnarn ala has beon connected with the seven (sepia) princes who were prepared to fight 
with the Mallas for the relies of Buddha Bhata-pokhar (Bhakta-Pushkara) 1s shown to be 
the place where Drona divided the relics among the sevenprinces The country to the east 
of the river Daha noar Sewan was the country of the Mallas The river Shi-la -na-fa-ti 
(Suvainavati ) of Hiuen Tsiang has been identified with the river Sondi Dr Hoey identi- 
hes Besid with tho town of the Monster Fish, Vasdthya (really porpoise) [J ASB, 
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vol LXIX— ‘Identification of Kusinaza, Vaisala and other Places’ and my article on 
«“Chidan in the district of Saran” in JASB, vol LXNII_ The places where Buddha 
resided whiled m Vausali are Udena-Mandira, Gautama-Mandna, Saptambaka-Mandira, 
Bahuputraka-Mandira, Saranda-Mandua, and Chdpdla-Mandira (Maha narnibbana 
Sutta ch 3, Spence Hardy’s WB, p 345) Fo. the namcs of other places in Bansal} 
where Buddha 1esided, see Devydvadana (Cowell » ed, chs Xt, 411) 
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Baisikya—Same as Basya& (Brahma P, ch 7) 


Baitarani—! The river Bartarani in Orissa it is mentioned in the Mahabharata ag 
being situated in Kalinga (Vana Parva, ch 113) Jajpur stands on this river 2 The river 
Dantura which rises near Nasik and is on the north of Bassein This sacred river was 
brought down to the earth by Parasuidma (Padma P, Tungari Mihdtmya, Matsya Pp, 
ch 118, Da Cunha’s History of Chaul and Bassem,pp 117,122) 3 Ariver in Kuruk 
shetra (bk, Vana, ch 88) 4 A river in Gatwal on the road between Kedara and 


Badnnitha, on which the temple of Gopesvara Mahadeva is situated 


Bakjtaka—A province between the Bay of Bengal and the Sti sata bulls, south 
of Hyderabad mthe Deccan The Kailahila Yavenas ragned iu this province and 
Vindhyasakti was the founder of this dynasty (Vishnu PS IV, ch 24, Dr Bhau Day's 
Brief Survey of Indian Chronology) Sec, however, Kilkila 


Bakresvara—Bakianath, one of the Sakti Pithas in the distinct of Bubhum in Bengal 
It derives 1tsname from Bhairava Bakranath, the name of the goddess bemye Mabisha 
marddim There are seven springs of hot and cold water (Tanha-chuddmany) 


Bakresvari—The iver Bika which flows through tho district of Burdwan im Bengal 


Bakshu—The tiver Oxus (Matsya P, ch 101, ck Chahshu in Brahminda 2, ch 51, 
see Sabdahalpadruma sv. Nadi) Wuksh, the archetype of Oxus, 1s at a short distance 
from the rrver (Ibn Huakul’s Account of Khorasanin JASB, XXII, p 176) 


Balabhi— Wala or Wallay, a seaport onthe western shore of the gulf of Cambay, um 
Kathawad Gujarat), 18 miles north-west of Bhaonagar (Dasah wma Catriba, ch vi, 


JRAS, vol XIII (1852), p 146, and Cunninghain’s An Goo, p 816) [tas ealled 
Vamulapura by the inhabitants It became the capital of Samdshita oo: Gu jurat = It 
contamed 84 Jaina temples (JRAS, XIII, 159), and afterwards became the seat of 
Buddhist learning in Western Indiain the seventh century ap, as Nalanda in Kastern 
India (tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion by Takahusu, jp 177) The Valabhi 
dynasty fiom Bhatarka to Siladitya VIL reigned liom cw AD 465 to 766 Kor the 
names of kings of the Valabhi dynasty, see Di Bhau Daji’s Lifevay Remains, p Lie, 
JASB , 1838, p 966and Kielhorn, “Last of Insers of N India,” Bp Lnd , Vol. VILL, App 
Bhartrihari, the celebrated author of Bhatiu-Kdvya, flourishedinthe court of Sridharagena 
I, king of Valabhi, in the seventh century Bhadrabahu, the author of the Aalpastt a, 
flourished in the court of Dhruva Sena IT (sce Dr Stevenson’sKulpasdira 2) eface) See 
Anandapura 
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palmka—1 The country between the Bias and the Sutley, north of Kekaya (Réméyana 
Ayodhy i, ch 78) The Toihanda-sesha mentions that Valhika and Trigarta were fie 
names ot the same country (see Trigartta) The dZahabaaata (Karva Parva, ch, 44) says 
that the Valhukas In ed on the west of the Ravi and Apaga livers, 2e im the district of 
Jhang (sec Bahika) The Madias whose capital was Sikala (Sangala of the Greeks) 
were also called Vahithas  Bahtha is the corrupted form of this name The inscription 
on the Delhi tron Pillar mentions the Valhikas ot Sindhu (JASB, 1838, p 630) See 
Bahika 2 Balkh -the Bactrana of the Greeks—situated in Turkestan [Brrhat sama, 
ch Is and J ISB, (1588) p 680] About 230 Bc Theodotus, or Diodotus, as he 
was called, the governor of Bactuas, revolted against the Seleuad sovereign dees 
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Theos and declared himself king ‘Phe Greco Bactiian cdomimion was overwhelmed 
cntuely about P26 re. by the Lue-chi, a tribe ot the Tartars (see S&kadvipa) 

Balkh was the capital of Bacthia comprising modein Kabul, Khurasan, and Bukhaia 
(James Prinsep’s fudian  Inbogiitus, vol ty) The palaces ot Bactria were celebrated 
tor then meaenticence  AZoreastar lived at Bactzia in the reign of Vitasa or Gustasp, 
a fing of the Baetrtan dynasty of Kavja, between the sixth and tenth centuries Bc 
According to Mr Wunle, Zar ithasthure (Zoroaster) 1s a corruption of Zarat Tvastri or 
Praise: OL Pveastn Tryaster bemy the chiseller and architect of the gods (Kunte's 
Treassudles of Aryan Caridiation in dnd, p 55) Fiem the Brahma Puidna (chs 89 
and 182), Pv ashtiand Viwaharna (the architect of the gods) appear to be identicai, 
as well as then dauehtors Usha and Samia, the wile of the Sun A few heaps of 
euth are ported to as the site of ancient Bactiia It as ealled Um ul-Bilad or the 
mother of cities aud also Kubbet ul Islam (7 @ dome of Islam) It contained a celebrated 
fue-teaiple Bor the history of ihe Baetrian hangs, and the Graco-Bactrian alphabet, 
we TAN LX (840) pp FEY, 627, 733, for Bactrian coms, see IASB , X, (1842), p 130 


Ballalapuri ‘The capital af N\disure and Ballala Sena, kings of Bengal, now called Ram- 
pala oi Ballalab di, about four mules to the west of Munshiganj at Bikramapura (q v 
m the distiich of Dacca The Sena Rajas, according to General Cunningham 

Givh SN Rep) retired: to thus place altar the occupation of Gaur by the Mahomedans 

(Arh S Rep, vol TB yp P68) Phe remains ol Ballala Sena’s fort still exist at this 

place bios sand fo hive been founded by Raya Rima Pala of the Pala dynasty, and a 

luge tankan fiontof Che fort still bears his name — He was the son of Vigrahapala ITT 

and father of Vidana-pala ‘The five Brahmans who came to Bengal from Kanauj at 

\distia, are suid Co have vivified a dead post by the side of the gateway of 

roe, which still exists, by placmg upon it the flowers with which 

they had antended to ble. the king It should be here observed that Adisura Jayanta 

o dati. who weended dhe throne of Gout m AD 32, caused the five Brahmans 

to ln brought from Kanauy for perlormng a Putresht sacrifice, and he gave them five 

villagesto live m, namely, Panchahott, Harthkot, Kdamakoti, Kankagrama and Batagrama, 
now pothaps collectavely called Pate hasir a, about a milo from Rampala RBallalas father 

Vuayascue conquered  Bongal and aweonded the throne of Gaur in ap 1072 Ballala 

Sune, who asccnded the throuo tm Ap LL1Y, 18 said to have been the last king of this 


the request of 
the fort mito Catparta 
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place His queens and othe: members of his family ced on the funeral pyre (the spot 
is still pomted out in the fo1t,) by the accidental flving of a pant of pigeons Cally ing the 
news of his defeat at the moment of his victory over the Yavana chief Bay adumba of 
Manipur, the Baba Adam of local tradition, who had mvaded the town of Bikramapura 
or as it was called Ballalapuri, at the instigation of Dhaima Gi the mahanta of the 
celebrated Mahadeva called Usiamadhava of Mahasthana whom the kine had. insulted 
and banished from his kingdom (Ananda Bhattas Ballula-Chariua, chs 26 and 27) 
Bayadumba o1 Bab&é Adam’s tomb 15 half a mile to the north of Ballila bad) Vikiama- 
pura was the birth-place of Dipankara ‘Sif Jiidna, the great reformer of Lamaism a 
Tibet, where he went m 4D 1038, and was known by the name Ata Rimpala was 
also the capital of the Chandia and Varma Imes ot lungs 


Balmiki-Asrama—Bithw, fourteen miles from Cawnpur, which was. the hermitage of 
Rishi Valmiki, the author ot the Rémdyana Sita, the wife of Ramachandra, lived at the 
hermitage during her exile, where she gave birth to the twin sons, Lava and Kusa The 
temple erected m honour of Vilmiki at the hermitage is situated on the bank of the 
Ganges (Ramdyana, Uttara, ch 58) Sit&1s said to have been landed by Lihshma a, 
while conveying hei to the hermitage, at the Sati ehat in Cawnpur Alarge heavy mictallie 

spear or arrow-head of a greenish colour 1s shown in a neh bowing tenple close Lo ithe 
Biahmavartta ghat at Bithu: also situated on the bank of the Ganges, as the identical 
arrow with which Lava wounded his tather, Ramachandra, m a fight for the tseanedha 
horse, this arrow-head is said to have been discovered a fen Veurs ago in the hed of 
the river Ganges infront of the hermitage 


Baloksha—Beluchistan The name occurs only in the 57th chapter of the — teadana 
Kalpalaté From the names ot other places and that of Milmdra, pethaps the Greek king 
Menander, mentioned in that chapter, Baloksha appears to be the country of the * Balok- 
shias” or Beluchis It 1s called Balokshiin the Bodhisalirdvaddna-Kalpesitra (Dr 1 Mitra’s 
Sans Buddh Laterature of Nepal, p 60) Beluchistan was formerly a Hindu kingdom 
and its capital Kelat or Kalat (which means fort) was ougmally the abode of a Hindu 
ruler named Sewamal, after whom the fortthere was called Kalat-1 Newa, now known by 
the name of Kalat-wa-Neecharah One of the most ancient places im Beluchistan 1 the 
sland called Sata-dvipa (popularly known as Sunga-dvipa) or the island of Sata or 
Astola (Astula or KaAlt), the Asthala of Ptolemy and Sutalishef ilo of Hiuen Tsiang 
{Astulesvara), just opposite the port of Pasanee (Pashant) whick 
Pashan of Bodhsativavadéna-Kalpasiitra According to tradition, rh was one Inhabited, 
but the mhabitants were expelled by the presiding goddess Kali in her wrath at an 
incest that was committed there Rata-dvipa i the Karmine of Near: hus, which aw a 
corruption of Kalyana or the abode of Kah There is still a Hindu temple at Kalat, 
which is dedicated to K4lt or Durgi, and which 1s believed 4o have been im existence 
long before the time of Sewa Another place of Hindu antiquity in Beluchistan is the 
temple of Hingulay (see Hingula) Mustang also contains a temple of Mahadeva 
(JASB , 1843, p 473—“ Brief History of Kalat” by Major Robert Leech) 
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palukesvara —The Malabar Hill near Bombay, where Parasurama established a Linga 
called Valubcsvara Mahadeva (Shanda P, Sahya Kh ,Pt 2, ch I, Ind Ant. TI 


(1874), p 248) 
Bamanasthali —Banthali near Junagad 


Bamri—Same as Biveiu 

Bamsa—Same as Batsya (Jatuhas, VI, 120) 

Bambsadharé —The river Ba usdhara in Ganjam, on wich Kalugapatam 1s situated 
(Pagiter’s Maihand Po ched7, p 3805, Lmperul Gaeiteer of I nda, 8s.v Ganjam and 
Vansadhaa) 

Bausaguima A sacred reservon (kunda) on the tableland of Amarakantaka, which 15 
siiuated on the east (at a distance of about four mules anda half) of the source or 
first fall of the Nathada (Mahabharata, Vana, ch 85) 


Bana—1 The twelve Vanas of Mathtua-manilala or Biaja-mandala aie Madhuvana, Téla- 
vana, Kumudavana, Vunddvana, Khaduavana, Kamyakavana, Bahula-vana on the 
western sule of the Jamund, Mahdyana, Vilva-vana, Loha-vana, Bhandira-vana and 
Bhadravana on the eastern side of the Jamuna (Lochana Das’s Chartanya-mangala, IU, 
p 192, Growses Mauthurd, p, 54) The Maha P (ch 153) has Vishnusthana instead of 
Talavana, Kunda-vana mstead of Kumuda vana, aud Bakula-vana mstead of Bahulavana 
2 Same as Aranya (Sabdahalpad:uma) 3 Tho seven Vanas of Kurukshetra are —Kamv- 
aka, Aditi, Vyasa, Phalaki, Stirya, Madhu, and Sita (Vamana P, ch 34). 4 For the 
Himalayan evans or forests as Nandana, Chartranatha, etc , see Matsya P , ch 120, 


Banapura—1 Mahabalipiaa or Mah&balesvara or the Seven Pagodas, on the Coromandel 
coast, Chingleput dustaict, 30 mules south of Madras, It was the metropolis of the 
ancient, kings of the race of Pandion — [ts rooks are carved out into porticoes, temples 
and bas-reliefs, some of them bemg very beautifully executed The ruins are connected 
with the Patuanie story of Balt and Vamana The monolithic “ Rathas” were 
constructed by the Pallavas of Congeveram, who flourished nm the fifth century 4a D 
For descriptions of the temples and remains at Mahabalipura, see JASB., 1858, p 656 
2 Same as Sonitapura 

Banavasi -l Nowth Kanara was called by this name during the Buddhist period (Har- 
otmeu, ch 94) According to Dr Bahlet, u was situated bel ween the Ghats, the Tunga- 
bhadii and the Barada (Introduction to the Vikramankadevacharita, p 34,note) 2 Same 
as Kraunichapura in North Kanara A town called Banaouasel(Banavast) on the left bank 
of the Varada rivet, a tubutary of the Tungabhadrd, 11 North Kanara mentioned by 
Ptolemy (MeCrindle 4 Ptolemy, p, 176) still exists (Lasts of the Antiquanan Remawns wn the 
Bombay Presidency, vol VU, p 188) Vanavasi was the capital of the Kadamba dynasty 
(founded by Mayfiavarman) up to the sixth century when it was overthrown by the 
Chalukyay Asoka sent here a Buddhist missionary named Rakkhita in 245Bc Same 
as Jayanti and Vaiyayant] [nthe Vanavasi-Mahdimya of the Skanda Purdna, Vanavasi 
4 sau to have been the abode of the two Dartyas, Madhu and Kaitabba, who were killed 
here by Vishnu. ‘lhe temple of Madhukesvara Mahideva at this place was built by tle 
elder brother Madhu (Da Cunha’s Zistory of Chaul and Basser’, 
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Banayu—Arabia (CT N Tarakavachaspati’s Sabdastomamuthdnudl he Ramayana, Ad, ch v1) 
It was celebrated for rt» breed ot hoses (Aithasdstra of Ikantilya, Bh IT, A8\ Adhvaksha) 
But the ancient name of Arabia as mentioned in the Bebstun mseription (J RAS 
vol XV) was Arbava It appears trom Ragozin’s .lssyree that the ancent nam, 
of Armenia was Van betoie ib was called Uiaitu by the Assyrians But Anneny. 
was never celebrated foritys horses The identification of Vandayvu with Arabia appears 
to be conjectural (see Guiffith’s Rdmayana, Vol 1,p 42 note)  \rabe (Arabia) ha; 
been mentioned by Varahamihira who lived mn the sixth coutury vp (Bochat wahatg 
XIV, 17) The Padma P (Svaiga, Adi, ch im) mentions the Vandvavas (people of 
Vanayu) among the tribes of the noith-westein frontier of India 


Banga—Bengal “In Himdu geogiaphy,”’ says Tk BPrancus Buchanan,‘ Ba va, from 
which Bengal fs a corruption, 1s applied to only the easter portion of the delta of the 
Ganges as Upabanga 1s to the centre of this territory, and Anga to its western limits” 
(Beveridge’s ‘‘ Buchanan Records’? m the Caleutie Renew, IS9L, p 2) \ecording to 
Dr Bhau Daj1, Banga was the country between the Brahmaputia and the Padme (Literary 
Remains of Dr Bhau Dajr). It was a country separated from Punidia, Sumha and Tamra 
lipta at the time of the Mahdbhdrata (SabhiP, ch 29) Bengal was divided mto hye 
provinces Pundra or North Bengal Samatata ox Nast Bengal, Karna suvarua or West 
Bengal, Timralipta or South Bengal, Kamarupa or Assam (Ihnen Psreurnge), According 
to General Cunningham, the province of Bengal was divided into fom BC parate clistricts 
after the Christian era This division 1s attiubuted to Ballala Nena = Barendta and Baga 
to the north of the Ganges, and Rida and Bagdi to the south of the river (but see 


J ASB , 1873, p. 211), the first two were soparated by the Brabmaputra and the othor two 
by the Jalingi branch of the Ganges = Barendra, botweon tho Mahanand’ and Karotoya 
corresponds to Pundra, Bauga to Hast Bengal, Rada (to the wost of the Bhigirathi) to 


Karna-suvarna and Bigdi (Samatata of Hiuen Taang and Bhat of the Ahbaindma) to 


South Bengal (Arch S Rep, vol XV, p 145, and seo alm Gopala Bhatta’s Balldla 
charitam, Pirva-khanda, vs 6, 7) Me Pargiter is of oprmion that Bar va must have 
comprised the modern districts of Murshidabad, Nadu, Jossoro, parts of Rayshahi, 
Pabna and Faridpur (* Ancient Countries in Eastern India? aim JASE, 1897, y 85) 
At the time of Adisiira, accordmg to Devivaia Ghataka, Bengal was divided rto 
Ridha, Banga, Barendra and Gauda At the time of Kesava Sena, Banya was included 


m Paundravarddhana (see Edilpur Inscription JASB, 1838, p 45) ‘The name ot 
Bauga first occurs im the Artareya Aranyuka of the BRig-Veda Ace aiding to Sun 
George Birdwood, Banga originally included the digtricts of Burdwan and Nadya Banga 
was called Bingdl3 even in the thuteonth contury (Wright’s Mareo Polo) Kor further 
particulars, see Bengal in Part II of this work Di Rayondralala Mitra (/ ndo-Ay YARNS, VO) 
TI, ch 13) gives hsts of the Pala and Sena kings [sco also Hip Ind,vol 1, $05] (Deopira 
Inscriptions regarding the Senas), Igid, vol LI, p 160 (Badal Pillar | nsertption) , 
Ibid , p 347 (Vaidyadeva Inscription at Benares) , JASB » 1888, p 40 (edalpia Inseraption 
of Kesava Sena from Bakargan)] According ty the copperplate insenption of Lakshinan ao 
Sena found in Sirajganj in the distizet of Pabna, 1t appoars that the Sone kings wore 
Kshatriyas who came from Karu.ta. For the ancient trade and commerce of Bengal, seo 
Mr W H Schoft’s Pervplus ,Bernier’s Pravels, p 408, Tavornor’s Travels, Bk LIU, 
Mr N Law’s article, Moden Remew, 1918 See SaptagrAma and Karnasuvarna 
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VINCENT AQUILA SMITH 
By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE 


Y the death of Di Vv A Smith, CIE, D Litt, ICS, the Indian Antquary has 

lost a valued contubutot of more than forty years standmg and India itself an 
eminent student of he1 history and antiquities It is fortunate, indeed, that he was spared 
to complete his invaluable Orford History of India, a work of the first 1mportance for all 
who wish to be mtprodueed to an accuate knowledge of the story of that vast countiv 
in its many aspects 

His great attaanmentn made it possible for him to take a leading part in the research 
which led up to his Burly Hustory of India from 600 Be tothe Muhammadan Conquest 
frst published in 1904 Of this it has been tiuly said that 1t “sifted a vast quantity : 
evidence scattered mm many monographs and periodicals and. fashioned 1t nto a connected 
and sane history It conferred an immense boon on all interested in ancient India, and 
particulaily on scholeis, whose special researches made it difficult for them to assess all the 
information amassed by others Jt became authoritative at once, for the want of such a 
compilation had been sadly tell The third edition, published 1n 1914 with careful revision 
and large additions, wil hold its position for many years to come ” 


Among other important works and contributions to a great number of Journals, he 
made a Catalogue of the Couns un the Indian Museum at Calcutta m 1906, and writing for 
Indian students, he compiled an Orford Tistory of England m1912 He did not confine 
Inmself to political and social history, for m LOL he produced his History of Fune Art in 
India and Ceylon, & work of remat kable usefulness His Lofe of Akbar the Great Mogul has 
become very popular ay a notable and characterstic account of the great Emperor 


Vincent Smith’s connection with the Indian Anhquary dates from 1878, commencing 
with a query on Saka and Samvat Dates, and since 1885, when this Journal passed into the 
hands of the late Dr JF, Fleet and myself, he was a constant contributor to its pages, 
his notes and papers hemg naturally concerned with the details of research He also 
constantly favoured this poerodical with many valuable notices of books and a number of 
misccllancous notes on a great vanety of subjects connected with things Indian, His 
contributions covered his favourite studies mn history, chronology, epigraphy, numisniatics, 


art ancl architecture 


His papers were alwa 
and i him the work of stude 
research, and myself an old and valu 


Vincent Smith's pronerpal contributions lo the Indian Anhquary 


ys Uluminating and suggestive, even vf at times controversial, 
nts has lost a valiant pioneer in many lines of thought and 
ed friend and coadjutor 


1878 Vol VIL Query Gaka and Samvat Dates 

1885 Vol XIV Note i Misecllanea Tho Goms of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty. 
1886 Vol AV A note on the Date of Mohnakula 

1889 Vol XVILL A Dated Greeco- Buddhist Sculpture 

1396 Vol XXV. Query as to a List of Mucras 


1902 Vol XXXI The Insersptions of Mahana 
Revised Chronology of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty. 


man at Bodh Gaya 
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1903 Vol XXXII Tibetan Affinities of the Lichcbhavis 


A Chinese Asoka 
Asoka Notes (contmucd m vols NXXIV, XXXVIT, 


XXXVIIL, XX XIX) 
The Copper Age and Prehisto1ic Bronze Implements of India 
(continued in vol XXXVI) 
1906 Vol XXXV_ Pigmy Flints 
Bacon’s Allusion to the Oxydiakai 
1908 Vol XXXVII The History and Comage of the Chandel Dynasty of 
Bundhelkhand fiom ap 831 to 1203 
1909 Vol XXXVIII The Pala Dynasty of Bengal 
1911 Vol XL The ‘ Outhers’ of Rajasthan 
Discovery of the Plays ot Bhasa, a Predecessor of Kulidasa 
Indian Painting at the Festival of Empue, 1911 
1914 Vol XLIIT Pamting and Engraving at Agia and Delhi in 1666 
Joannes De Laet on India and Shahjehan 
1915 Vol XLIV Architecture and Sculpture m Mysore , the Hoysala Style 
The Date of Akba1’s Buth 
1918 Vol XLVIL Asoka Notes, No XIJ (contimucd fiom vol XX XTX) 
The Stratagem uscd by Aleaande: against Porus, alluded to 
in the Aina-Akbari 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE FASTERN SHAS, 1519 TO 1851 


By § CHARLES HILL 
(Continued from p 65 ) 


XXL 
A MALAY MUTINY, 1792 


The Malays have been notorious for their readiness to mutiny ever siee they were first 
employed by Europeans They are good seamen, but a blow, an msult real or fancied, or the 
desire and opportunity for plunder have always been sufficient to cause an outbreak 


S saciaiettiendaena daparian hminadheesibateaateammenentammmmmnamne nares coentbnicincsaiel 


Poracy and Murder 


It 1s much to be lamented that this mfernal practice seems to be gaining ground m 
India We have in the instance before us to lament the loss of a most deserving young man, 
Captain Nelson, who sailed from Bombay im the Snow Belsy, bound for the west coast of 
Sumatia and Batavia A few days after his leaving Bencoolen, the gunner, seacunnies, * 
and some Malays that were on board formed the plan of cuttimg off the vexsel, and, having 
procured arms, in the night, durmg the Chief Mate’s watch, came aft, on the quarter-deck, 
wounded him on both his sides and cut him several times m the neck 


oe saielantataneiidinmelanicritaau 


54 Helmsmen, from the Arabo Persian sukkdm, the man who steers the sukkdn, helm —Ep 
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Seat a oe 

The noise he made caused an alarm, which brought up the Second and Third Officers 
The Second Officer was immediately despatched and thrown overboard The Third leaped 
overboard and swam for the longboat towimg astern Captam Nelson, finding everythmeg 
lost, leaped out of the cabin window and got also to the longboat, though we have reason 
to think he was wounded betore he left the cabin 


Having no kiufe to cut the boat’s painter, they threw overboard the mast and some 
oars and committed themselves to this raft At daylight they were discovered, and a boat 
with the gunner, some seacunnics and Malays were sent with a few muskets, who shot 
Captam Nelson and the officer On then 1eturn on board, there were three Caffries,55 of 
whom the gunner seemed apprehensive They were therefore seized and most mhumanly 
murdered. 

The Syrang,’® collecting from the conversation of the gunner and seacunnies their 
intention of carrying the vessel to Manulla, began to be apprehensive for his own and the 
lascars’ safety, and formed the resolution of taking the first favourable opportunity of 
retaking the vessel, which soon after occurred 

Having made the land and a boat beimg in sight, the gunner, with four of the sea- 
cunnies, the carpenter and his mate and some of the Malays went in the Betsy’s boat m 
order to purchase some provisions This was not an opportunity to be neglected The 
party beng weakened, tho Syrang happily gamed possession of the vessel, putting the sea- 
cunnies that remaimed on board to death He afterwards fell in with the Jane, Captam 
Bampton, from China, bound to Bombay He made a signal of distress which was observed 
by Captain Bampton, who noumediately bore down, and after having learnt all the circum- 
stances, sont an officer on board to take charge of her and conduct her safe to Bombay 


[ Madras Courrer, 19 July 1792 ] 
XXILIT 


KILLING THE WIND, A FIGHT BETWEEN THE DUTCH AND SOME 
MALAY PIRATES, e 1800 


Captain Osborn m his book on Quedah gives this story as told bim by an ex-pirate 
Jadeo (Jaddi), who wax employed upon a British ship-of-war A somewhat similar story 
of a Malay puate praku, which fought to the last when surrounded by Dutch gun-boats 
mn the year 1'7L5, 1s to be found m, Parhamentary Papers, UVI,1 p 63 (Historical Notuce 
upon the Poracves committed in the Indian Ocean, by J HA & J P Cornets de Groot, Secre- 
tary General to the Minister of le Colones, 1846), but, from the date of Captam Osborn’s 
book, this story, f true, must refer to an action which took place at a very much later 
date—probably about the year 1800 


The courage displayed by the Malays agamst the Dutch was equally exhibited im their 
fights with the English cruisers, when the latter began to take their share in the suppression 
of piracy m these seas, but them peculiar animosity against the Dutch was due to a long 
record of suffermg at thei hands Osborn says (p 146) —‘* One example of the Dutch 

55 Probably negro or Malagasy seamen, 
56 ‘The Syrang (Pers sarhang, a boatswaim) who 1s the chief of the Indian seamen, was often the man 
who had engaged them—in many cases from amongst his own kinsmen or fellow-villagers 
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policy may be quoted, and it 1s no simgular instance of theu phlegmatic ciuelty —John 
Petersen Koen [Jan Pieterszoon Coen], their most illustiious Goveinor General of thg 
Indies, exter:mmated theinhabitants of the Banda or Spice Islands5’ andieplaced them by 
slaves The puiratical acts now [1865] committed in the Malay Aichrpelago are, } 
firmly believe, the result of the imiquities practised upon the inhabitants im the olden day, 
and the Dutch, Spaniards and English, even at the present time, are too prone to shoot 
down indiscriminately any poor devils who, for the first time in then lives, aie told, with 
powder and shot arguments, that war as carried on by them 1s puacy by ow laws ° 














In Dubois’ Vies des Gouverneurs Généraux des Htablissemens Hollandors, p 69, 
we are told that Governor Coen took the Spice Islands m the yeai 162] The greater part 
of the inhabitants of ‘‘ Lonthoir ” (Lantor), which was the capital, retuned into the 
interior, but after some years, when a large number of them had been lulled, the remainder, 
owing to want of foock were compelled to leave the island 


It 1s, however, I think, certam, that the Malays indulged in pu acy from the tame of their 
arrival in these seas, and it is equally certain that the only argument for the suppression of 
piracy to which they would listen was the aigument of foice, but how far that argument 
should have been carried 1s another question 
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Narvatwe of Jaddt, a pirate 


Long before that action with the English man-of-war which drove mo to Singapore, 
I sailed in a fine fleet of prahus belonging to the Rajah of Johore [Sultan Mehmdd Shah} 
We were all then very rich—ah ! such numbers of beautiful wives and such casting '!—but, 
above all, we had a great many most holy men im our force! Whon the proper monsoon 
came, we proceeded to sea to fight the Bugismen [of Celebes| and Ghinamen bound from 
Borneo and the Celebes to Java , for you must remember our Rajah was at war with them. 
(Jadee always maimtained that the proceedings in which he had been engaged partook of 
@ purely warlike, and not of a piratical character ) 


Our thirteen prahus had all been fitted out m and about Singapore — | wish you could 
have seen them, Touhan [7uan, Sir] These prahus we sce here are nothing to them, 


such brass guns, such long pendants, such creeses [Malay ks, dagger |! Allah-il-Allah | 68 
Our Datoos [datuk, a chief] were mdeed gieat men! 


Sailing along the coast as high as Patan1,59 we then crossed over to Borneo, two Ila- 


noon®® prahus acting as pilots, and reached a place called Sambas [ West, Borneo] there 


we fought the Chinese and Dutchmen, who ill-treat our countrymen, and aie trying to drive 
the Malays out of that country Gold-dust and slaves m large quantities were hero taken, 


most of the latter bemg our countrymen of Sumatra and J ava, who are captured and sold 
to the planters and miners of the Dutch settlements 


‘Do you mean to say, TI asked, ‘that the Dutch countenance such trafic ? 


‘wee ature 
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57 The Banda group of islands hes south east of Ceram —Ep, 


58 La waha ill’allah, part of the Muhammadan Crced There ig no God but God, lowever, 16 18 
probable that what Jaddt really said, with the Malay pronunciation » was, Alldhu akbar, God is great 
59 On the eastern side of the Malay peninsula —Ep 


60 The name of the Mmdanaon and Sulu Pirates, from Ilana Bay m the Wano District of Mindanao. 
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—— So 

‘The Hollandeis,’ 1eplied Jadee, “have been the bane of the Mapes aoe. 
the amount of villainy, the bloody cruelty of their system towards us They drive us into 
our prahus to escape then tases and laws, and then declare us pirates and put us to death 
There are natives in ow crew, Touhan, of Sumatra and Java, of Bianca [Banka] and 
Borneo , ask them why they hate the Dutchmen, why they would killa Dutchman Té 1s 
because the Dutchman 5 a false man, not like the white man [English] The Hollander 


stabs in the dark, he wa har? 








However, trom Borneo we sailed to Bilton [island between Banka and Borneo] and 
Bianca, and there waited for some large junks that were expected Our crmse had been 
so far successful, and we feasted away—fighting cocks, smoking opm and eating white 
rice At last ow scouts told us that a junk was m sight She came, a lofty-sided one of 
Fokien [Fuhkien.] We knew these Amoy®! men would fight like tiger-cats for their sugar 
and silks , and as the breeze was fresh, we only kept her in sight by keepmg close mshore 
and following her Not to frighien the Chinamen, we did not hoist sail but made our slaves 
pull ‘Oh!’ said Jadee, warming up with the recollection of the event,—‘ oh! 1b was fine 
to feel what brave fellows we then were !’ 


Towards night we made sail and closed upon the yunk, and at dayhght zt fell a stark 
calm, and we went at our prize like sharks All our fghtmg men put on their war-dresses, 
the Illanoons danced then war-dance, and all our gongs sounded as we opened out to attack 
her on different sides. 


But those Amoy men are pigs! They burnt joss-pape1, sounded thew gongs, and 
recerved us with such showers of stones, hot-water, long pikes, and one or two well-directed 
shots that we hauled off to try the effect of our guns, sorry though we were to do it, for 1t 
was suro to bring the Dutchmen upon us Bang! bang ! we fired at them, and they at us, 
three hours did we persevere, and whenever we tried to board, the Chinese beat us back 
every time, for her side was as smooth and as high as a wall, with galleries overhanging 


We had several men killed and hurt, a council was called, a certain charm was pe1- 
formed by one of ow holy mon, a famous chief, and twenty of our best men devoted them- 
selves to effectang a landmg on the yunk’s deck, when our look-out prahus made the signal 
that the Dutchmen were coming , and sure enough some Dutch gun-boats came sweepmg 
round a headland Ina moment we were round and pulling like demons for the shores of 
Bilton, the gun-boats in chase of us, and the Chinese howling with delight The sea-breeze 
freshened and. brought wp a schoonor-rigged boat very fast, We had been at work twenty- 
four hours and wore heartily tied, our slaves could work no longer, so we prepared fo1 
the Hollanders , they were afraid to close upon us and commenced firing at a distance This 
was Just what we wanted , wo had guns as well as they, and by keepmg up the fight until 
dark, wo felt sure of escape Tho Dutchmen, howover, knew this too, and kept closing 


gradually upon us, and when they saw our prahus baling out water and, blood, they knew we 


were suffering and. cheered like devils We were desperate , surrender to Dutchmen we 


never would , we closed together for mutual support, and determined at last, xf all hope of 
escape ceased, to run ow prahus ashore, burn them, and lie hid in the jungle untal a future 


we aaenaetuataannesetrettct 








61 From Amoy in the Fuhkien Channel —Hp 62 See anie, vol XLVITI, p 167, 
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day Buta brave Datoo with his shattered prahu saved us , he proposed to let the Dutch 
men board her, creese [stab with a Aris] all that did so, and then tiust to Allah for his escape,. 


Tt was done mmediately , we all pulled a short distance away and left the brave Datoo’s 
prahu like a wreck abandoned How the Dutchmen yelled and fired mto her! The slaves 
and cowards jumped out of the prahu, but our braves kept quict , at last, as we expected, 
one gun-boat dashed alongside of their prize and boarded he1 ina crowd Then was the 
time to see how the Malay man could fight , the creese was worth twenty swords, and the. 
Dutchmen went down like sheep We fired to cover our countrymen, who, a8 soonas ther 
work was done, jumped overboard and swam to us , but the biave Datoo, with many more 
died. as brave Malays should do, runnmg a-muck against a host of enenies 





The gun-boats were quite scared by this punishment, and we lost no time im getting 
away as rapidly as possible, but the accursed schooner, by keopmg more in the offing, 
held the wind and preseived her position, signalling all the while for the gun boats to follow 
ber We did not want to fight any more , it was evidently an unlucky day On the oppo- 
site side of the channel to that we were on, the coral reefs and shoals would prevent. the 
Hollanders following us 16 was determined at all risks to get there im spite of the schooner 
With the first of the land-wind in the evening we set sail before it and stecred acioss for 
Bianca The schvoner placed herself m our way like a clever sailor, 50 asx to tum us back, 
but we were determmed to push on, take her fire, and run all risks 

It was a sight to see us meeting one another, but we were desperate we had killed 
plenty of Dutchmen , it was their turn now L was 1, the second prabu, and well it was 
so, for when the headmost one got close to the schooner, the Dutchman, fired all his guns 
into her, and knocked her at once into a wrecked condition We gave ono cheer, fired our 
guns and then pushed on for ow lives ‘ Ah! sir, 16 was a dark night mdeed for us Three: 
prahus im all were sunk and the whole force dispersed.’ 


To add to our misfortunes a strong gale sprang up We were obliged to carry canvass , 
our prahu leaked from shot-holes , the sea continually broke into her , we dared not run 
into the coral reefs on such a might, and bore up for the Straits of Malacen The wounded 
writhed and shrieked in thei agony, and we had to pump, we fighting men, and bale like 
black fellows [Cafire or negro slaves]! By two m the morning wo were all woin out I 
felt mdifferent whether I was drowned or not, and many threw down then buckets and sat. 
downto die The wind increased and, at last, asifto put us out of our misery, yust such 
a squall as this came down upon us I saw it was folly contending agamst our fate, and 
followed the general example ‘God 1s great!’ we exclaumed, but the Rajah of Johore 
came and reproved us ‘ Work until daylight,’ he said, ‘and I will ensure your safety 
We pomted at the black storm which was approaching ‘ Ixy that what you fear?’ he 
replied, and going below he produced just such a wooden spoon and did what you have 
seen me do, and I tell you, my captam, as I wouldifthe ‘ Company Sahib’ stood before me, 
that the storm was nothing, and that we had a dead calm one hour afterwards and were 
saved Godis great and Mahomet 1s his prophet !—but there is no charm like the Johore 
one for killing the wind! 


N B—The charm was worked as follows (sce p 68) —‘‘ Hand here the rice-spoon! 
shouted Jadee, looking as solemn as a Quaker or a haggi [Haji] This 11¢0-spoon, by the way, 
was the only one in the vessel , 1b was made of wood and used for stirring the rice whilst 
cooking over the fire , 1ts value to us probably invested 1t with a certain degiee of sanctity 
The spoon was brought and I tried to look as solemn as Jadee, who calling to his aid the 
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sanctimonious Alee [Alf], placed the spoon upon the deck between him and the wind, and 
the pair of true believers repeated some verses over 1i—bound themselves by a vow to aces 
fice several game-cocks upon a favourable occasion, and then the precious spoon was stuck 
through the lanyards of the maim-rigging, with the handle to leeward I thmk I should 
have died from the effects of suppressed mirth had not the fury of the squall and the quan- 
tity of water thrown, on board of us given me enough to do to look after the safety of the 
craft Jadee, however, sat quietly watching and waiting for the effect of his incantation 
At last down came the rain, not in drops butin bucketfuls, and as usual, the wind fell 
263 








entirely 
[ CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, [ Quedah, p 69 ] 


XXIV 
CRUELTY OF ARAB PIRATES, 1819 


The pirates mentioned in the following account were known as Joasmees (Juhasmi, 
Juasroi) and were early Arab settlers from Nejd on the Oman Coast of the western side 
of the entrance to the Persian, Gulf, opposite Ormuz, where they eventually assumed, the 
chief position. among o number of Arab tribes They appear to have started plundering 
vessels of the weaker tribes about 1765 and became pirates as regards native ships In 
1797 they first attacked and captured a British war vessel, the Snow Bassevn, for which 
they were punished by the Cruiser Viper in, 1798 After this they treated the British flag 
with respect until 1804, when they came under the influence of the Wahhabis In the next 
year they captured the merchant ships Shannon and Trimmer, and attacked the Cruiser 
Mormngton, behaving with great cruelty to all captives Their extraordinarily cruel treat- 
ment of Ruropean and other prisoners, including Muhammadans, was no doubt due to 
Wahhabi fanaticism. The Joasmees contmued to be a scourge in the Persian Gulf and 
neighbourhood for the next five years, and intermittently to give trouble till about 1853 
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“Bombay, Decomber 18th 1819 We learn by accounts, dated Okamandel ®* 19th Nov- 
embor, that some pirates, whether Joasmees or others 1s not exactly known, have been 
committing some horrible outrages on that coast About three days prior to the date of 
the accounts, a vessel gomg from Qutch Mandavie [Mandvi m Kachh] to Bate, [ Beyt]m which 
were about 80 Byragecs,®5 inen and women, had arrived in sight of Bate, when she was 
unfortunately fallen in with and boarded by the pirates The vessel had no merchandise 
on up purposely to carry the pilgrims. The pirates cut off the heads of 


on board, being tak 
40 persons and threw their carcasses into the sea, the remainder, with the exception carried 


off, they wounded with their spears, some in thiee or four places The barbarians then 
Journal of the Indian Archupelago, LV, 690, the Malays have an idea that 
they can ‘“‘call the wind,’ 2¢, compel 1t to come, by sending the cook aloft as high as he can go witha 
powl of rice LLo then proceeds to make a groat noise and scatters the rice about, repeating the ceremony 
at intervals until the wind comos Naturally, the opposite effect ould be expected from showing an 
empty spoon to the wind I suppose the root 1deais that the wind can be “ealled”’ bya process simuat 


to that which “ calls’’ birds 
64 Okhamandal, wu. Kathidwar, Bombay Presidency 
& Bairdgi, » sect of Hindu religious mondicants —ED 
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took away the sail and, having driven a hole through the bottom of tho vessel, quitted 
her, n the hopes that she would sink and drown the poor wounded creatures left on board 
These latter, however, after the departure of the pirates, which was about dusk in the 
evening, contrived to prevent the vessel filung Tying together their few remaining clothes 
they formed a kind of sail and in that way reached Bate Every assistance was afforded 
them by the Company’s officer at that station in binding up their wounds and supplying 
them with food , s1x had notwithstanding died, and 1t was not expected that more than 
ten would eventually recover 


At the date of our advices there were then six pirate vessels within 2 miles of the shore, 
one of the Honourable Company’s cruisers was also mm sight outside of them, but the shallows 
and shoals on the coast would preclude her bemg able to come near them, not was there 
any force on shore sufficiently disposeable or provided with hght artillery to prevent thege 
plunderers from landing at different places on the coast and sacking and pillagmg the neigh 
bourmg country There were reports received from the coast of Mekran, which were con 
firmed by the persons, who had been fortunate enough to escape out of the nrates’ hands, 
that they mtended to attack the temple of Dwarka, where thev expected to find great 
plunder ” 





[Calcutta Journal, 12 January 1820 ] 
(Zo be continued ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR 
By Lrzur COLONEL T W, HAIG, CS1,¢C Ma, 
(Continued from p 75 ) 


V —AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION OF THE PRINUE, UNDERTAKEN IN ORDER TO 
ASSIST THE KING, AND OF THE PRINCE’S WARFARE WITH THE bNEEMIES 
OF THE EVERLASTING Strate 19 


While these affairs were in progress, a number of the amirs of the Dakan, being imelined 
to rebellion against the king of the earth, collected a largo army and marched on Bidar with 
the object of stirring up strife, of which circumstance some mention hay ulready been made 
The king of the world at once wrote a farmdn detailing the seditiousness and faithlessness 
of the amirs, and sent 1t with speed to the prince, whom he summoned to the capital As 
soon as the prince had read the farman he turned his attention to his 


army, and, having 
assembled it, set forth for Bidar 


When the prince’s army neared Bidar, the amirs and officers of state went forth to 
welcome him and attamed the honour of kissmg his feet Thence the prince hastened at 


epee HE 
mn, 


19 The whole of this chapter 1s a perversion of historical factg Ahmad vieted the ¢apital to support 
his father the 1egent, who was attempting to crush the foreign amtrs, headed by Yusuf ‘Add Khan of 
Byaptr Active hostilities began by a massacre of sume of the Turkish hoops Filing then began 
between the troops of YUsuf ‘Adil Khan and those of Abmad and Jagtod for twenty dayx, mi the course of 
which three or four thousand men were slam The ‘ulumd at length made peace between tho factions 
Yasuf returned to Bydpir and Ahmad to Junnar but the Dakant faction rotamed all power in the capital 


Mahk Nétb and Fathullah ‘Imad ul Mulk of Berar were regont and prime muauster for the next three 
years 
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once to court and humbly saluted the kung, presenting to hm a suitable pishhash of rich 
clothes and merchandise, horses and elephants, and receiving im return Ae 4a — 
royal affection and favouw. The king then complamed to the prince of the ae e : ‘ 
enemues and took counsel with him regarding the suppression of the rebellion a 
then bade the king take heart, tor that he would exterminate the rebels The k , = 
thanked the prmee and prayed to God tor his success ing then 





When the rebellious amis w ith then troops neared the capital the king went forth with 
the prince, Maylis-t A‘la, Mansab-1-Mu‘allé, Malik Naib, and the amirs and officers of state 
trom the capital, and the royal forecs were diawn up over against the rebel army A fierce 
fight ensucd, but since the disloyal amizs were treading the path of rebellion, they were 
unable to attain then object The prince displayed the utmost valour in the battle, and 
gent many, With his own hand, to hell The rebels fought with great courage, but —< at 
length compelled to give way, and fled The victorious prince pursued them for several 
leagucs, and pub manny to the sword, capturing all their property and effects, them horses 
and thar ams — Le then returned and respectfully saluted the king, who embraced fn 
affectionately, bestowed on him the high title of Ashraf-1-Humaytin, Nizgim ul-Mulk Bagri 
and placed on his body a royal robe of honour, and on his head a royal crown, and the 
prince of the age, Ashrof-t-Huméytn, Niyim ul-Mulk Bahri then obtamed leave from the 
kmg to depart, and set out for his capital On has arrival there he busied himself in the 
management of his kingdom and the admimustration of justice 

On several occasions after this, Sultan Mahmitid Bahmani was confronted by drfficul- 
wes and dangers, and always appealed to the prmce for help Sometimes the prince 
answered. the appeal m person, and after rendering such assistance as was required, 
returned to his capital, and on other oovasions he sent to the king’s assistance, with his army, 
his amirs, such an Zaurif ul-Mulk, the Afghan, and others as will be clea from what has gone 


before 
VI —AN ACUOUNT OF TH MARTYRDOM OF Magurs 1-A‘uA, Mansap-l-Mu‘anns, MALIK 
Niip Wasiyy-i Kitigs, AND OF THE OCCURRENCE OF STRIFE AND CONTENTION 
BULWHEN THE VICTORLOUS PRINCH, AND THE Amins oF THE DakaNn 


mentioned that most of the amirs of the Dakan were constantly at 
1¢ prinee and with Malik Naib, his tutor and foster-father, to 
ney at the capital of Bidar, and were speaking against them to 
was under God’s special protection, ther plots came to nought, 
and more, so that the despair and fear of his enemies 
20 when the kmg with his army had marched 


It has already been 
sirifo and variance with tt 
whom was entrusted the rege 
the king, but, since the prince 
and the price prospered ever thc more 
mereased, until, nm AH 888 (A D 1483), 


san elect: 


fr tena 


Ann anennnnernerpremeenetnrnnrennnrenrri 
Malik Nab, Ahmad’s father, was put to death m 1486 The 

ice and complamed against him to the king, who was 

byocted The king requested Qasim Barid ul Mamahk, 
Dastur Dina to ud fur of Malik Naub, and the lattes, becoming aware of the design agaist his life, fled 
trom Warangal, where the court thon was, to the capital, Bidar, and summoned his son Ahmad from 
Junnds to his assistance Tho king and the airs followed Mahk Nab towards Bidar, and Mahk Naub, not 
beng strong onough to moot the royal army m tho field, propared to flee to Junnar, carrying with him the 
contents of the royal troasury Dilpayand Khan, governor of Bidar, whom Sayyid ‘Alicalls Pasand Kl an, 
protonded to bo Mahk Naub’s partisan, but deccitfully dissuaded him from fleemg andsent a secret mes- 
sage to the Jang saying that ho was dotanung Mahk Nab m Bidar and awarted mstructions regarding 
him Tho king replied that sf Ddpasand Khan was a loyal subject he would send him Mahk Nath’s head 

Dilpasand khan, al a private interview with Malik Naub, strangled ham, cut off his head and sent 1t to the 


kme (f un, 707, 708 ) 


20 This date iw wrong by three years 
antrs gonorally wore disgusted with his arrogar 
chafing under the rostraut to which he was su 
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against the infidels of Telingana, the prmce not bemg with him, the il-disposed, finding 
Mahk Nab deprived of the prince’s support and assistancc, took advantaye to fasten 
some accusation on that wise minister, and to accuse him to the hing of base acts and wicked 
deeds, and urged the king to issue orders for his exeeution The king harkened to then 
counsel and issued orders for the minister's death— orders which led not only to remorse, 
but to the rum of his nngdom 


aie 





When Malik Narb became aware of the plots of hy enemies, he fled from the hing’s camp, 
Dut simce fate had decreed his maityidom, the screen of negligence was placed betore his 
eyes, so that he did not take the way of safety, Which lay yn the diectton of the prince’s 
protection, but, reposmg confidence in Pasand Khan, governor of the aty of Bidar, who 
was one of his own protegés, he went to Bidar, and the wretch, Pasand Ian, whose temerity 
in committing an atrocious act has earned for him the title of daw hha made hima 
martyr and sent his head to the king 


When the news of Malk Naib’s martyrdom reached Ashraf Humayun, Sultin Ahmad 
Bahri, he mourned for him and wept bitterly, and all bis ams and all his uiny partia 
pated im his grief 


After this calamity the prince displayed gicater ansiety than ever reg uding the plots 
of his enemies, and paid more attention than formerly to collecting troops, ind Co preparing 
for revenge on his enemies 


Some say that the prince, after the murder of Mahk Naib, lett the kine s camp with 
1,500 horse, all valiant soldiers, and went to Junndr and strengthened the lortress of 
Shivner, which had hitherto not been a fortress of any great strength, and mereased Jus 
forces until he had a most numerous and powerful army 


When the news of the prince’s assembling of hus forces reached his enemies and 
opponents, they took counsel together as to the best means of resting lim betore he 
should become too powerful to be resisted, and devoted all then attcntion to his over 
throw They continued to slander him to the king more than ever, now sayime that he had 
been alarmed for his own safety on hearing of Malik Naib's death, and that he had with 
drawn. from hus allegiance, and was collecting such an army as would cnable him to declare 
himself mdependent, and that 16 was necessary to overpower and disarm him before matters 
became worse As has already been mentioned, Sultan Malmud Shalt Bahmani had, 
the later days of his reign, very little powor in the siate, and was a hing only in name, the 
amirs managing all public business, the most powerful of them for the tine being makang 
himself regent until he was overcome by a combination of the others, and another was set 
up in bis place Thus the king, ashe was too weak to manage any mnportant aflasr, was 
induced to issue a farmdn to the prince’s enemies, giving them authority o (ake such action 
as they might deem best im the mterests of the state Accordingly, these lovers of stile 
agreed among themselves that a force should be sent, under the command of some of the 
boldest officers of the royal army, against Sultan Ahmad, in order that hts power might be 
broken, and his well-wishers and faithful scrvants might be dispersed They theretlore 
selected Shaikh Mu‘addi, the Arab, entitled Nadir-uz Zaman, who was distinguished 
maa = hh re . his yout and intrepidity, to take command of 

mad Nizdm ul-Mulk Bahri, and he acecpted that 


arduous task, while those who appointed them plumed themselves on ihe courage and 
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valour of the fool, believing that a lamp could remain alight m the storm-wind, and 
that a cratty fox would prevail against the teeth and claws of a raging tiger 21 





When the contemptible and unpertinent Shaikh undertook the expedition against the 
pnince, he was given the command of 1,200 tierce Arab lancers, who were his own troops, 
and, taking the 10ad to prison, encamped at Parner 22 The prince was mformed by his spies, 
of the designs of his enemies, and of the appomtment of Nadir-uz-Zaman with his Arabs as 
an expeditionary torce He assembled his forces, and, opening the doors of his treasuries, 
distributed both to his foot, and to his horse, liberal largesse, gold, horses, and arms, 
and soon had such an army as would have astonished the god of war The army having 
assembled, the prince marched trom Junnar to Nakot, so that a distance of not more than 
four leagues intervened between his army and that of the enemy 


VIT—AN ACCOUNT OF TILE PRINCE'S EXPEDITION aGarnst ‘ALi-TAnisa Dra, aND 
OF THAT IL.L-DOER’S REWARD £0OR HIS ERRORS 


In the midst of these aflais the prince's informers reported that ‘Ali TAlish Duhi,23 
who was the governor of the fort of Chikan~-! and its dependencies, and of whose enmity 
to the prince some mention has already been made, had taken advantage of the prince’s 
being occupied with his enemies, to assemble his troops, and was impudently marching to 
the support of Shathh Mu‘addi The prince determmed to march first against ‘Al 
Talish and crush him before he could yom Shakh Mu‘addi, and it so happened that the 
arrow of his design but its mark, and that his well-conceived plan led to the complete defeat 
of both armies 

The prince sent for Masnad “Ali Mahk Nastrul Mulk Gujarati,25 who was at that 
time vakil and pishod, and took counsel with him Masnad 1-‘Ali highly approved of the 
prince’s plan, and it was deeded that Nasir-ul-Mulk Masnad 1-‘Ali should remain where he 
was, with the main body of the army, and that the prince should take a picked body of 
men by forced marches against Zain-ud-dim ‘Ali Talish, should fall upon him, crush his army, 
and put him to death before he could effect a yunction with Shaikh Mu'‘addi, and should 
then return to the main body of his army and deal with the Sharkh The Prince, having 
chosen the foree which was to accompany him, umpressed upon Masnad-1-‘Ali the necessity 
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11 It was at tho mstigation of Qisun Barid, who had succeeded Mahk Naib as maere du palais, that 
this expedition wassent agwnst Ahmad Qasim first tried to enlist theaid of Yusuf “Adil Khan of 
Byapar, who had boon the brite: enemy of Malik Nab, but 1t was the system rather than its representa~ 
tive that Yusuf opposed and he transferred to Qasim all the ul will be had formerly borne to Malik 
Nab He not only refusod to act agamst Ahmad but sent him a message of condolence on the death of 
his father, onc ouragod him to resist Qasim and withdrew a force of 10,000 horse which he had sent 
to Indapur to support Zam ud din ‘Al Télyh, governor of Chakan, who resisted Ahmad’s authority Tt 
was on the failuro of tho nogotiations with Yusuf that Qasim uispatched the expedition under Shaikh 
Mu‘addi, whose titleis given by Firishta as Bahadur uz Zaman (F nu, 182 ) 


22 About 23 miles west by south of Ahmadnagat 
23 Called by Firishta, Zam ud din ‘Ali Talish and mentioned on page 6 as ‘Al Balish Diht Télish 





wa district on the south wostem Coast of the Caspian 


2% Situated in 18° 45’ N and 73° 32’ E 
% According to Fiwhta, Ahmad had appointed Zarfé ul Mulk the Afghan his amir ul umard and 


Nagir ul-Mulk Gujarati his aur junta The appoimtment of officers with these titles was tantamount 
to a declaration of independence 
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of remaming where he was and of reframing from attackmg the enemy Masnad-1.‘Ay 


promised obedience and declared that he would avoid any conflict with the enemy 
until the prince returned The prmce, with his chosen foree, then set out at night, by 
forced marches, for the fortress of Chihan #6 


‘Ali Talish Dihi was still making his preparations for wat and collecting his troops when 
the prince’s force suddenly fell upon him ‘Ali Talish Dihi came forth to meet them as best 
he could, and fought bravely against them, but to no avail tor he and his troops, after fight 
ing for some time, could withstand the prince's foree no longer, and Alt Talish Dth} was 
slain and his troops were put to flight The victorious hing put a large number of fugitives 
to the sword and much spoul fell mto the hands of the victors, and was presented, together 
with the head ot ‘Ali Talish Dihi, to the prince The victorious hing, after sta ving and plun 
dermg his enemies, turned towards Masnad1 4li,27 who having head of his master’s 
victory, was emboldened to attack Shat,h Mu‘adda and his followers As this action was 
contrary to the will of the king, the usually victorious troops were defeated and dispersed, 
and Nasir ul Mulk was compelled to retire on his former position, and halt there The lan 
then arrived with his victorious troops, and was much annoyed on hearmy of Masnady 
‘Al’s untimely action and of the presumption of the enemy He severely rebuked Nagtr. 
ul Mulk, and told him that disobedience to the commands of one’s master could bear no other 
irut than mishap and repentance Masnad-i-‘Alr humbly asked ton pardon The lang 
graciously forgave him, and said that with God’s help he would crush the rat cating Arabs 


Shaikh Mu‘addi had been rendered over confident by his temporary success and was 
devoting himself to pleasure, with no thought of fighting, and the hing Ahmad purposely 
delayed attackmg him for a few days, m order that he might grow stil morc carcless, and 
then marched one night at midnight to attack him He reached the encnry towards morn 
ing and found that they were still sleeping the sleep ot noghgence He therefore fell upon 
him He took them completely by surprise, and though the Arabs, when they woke, fought 
bravely, 1t was of no avail, and Shaikh Mu‘addi and nearl y all his followers were killed The 
few survivors fled, and with much difficulty reached Bidar, while all (| 
the horses, and elephants fell into Ahmad’s hands 


The victorious king, after thus slaying and plundering | 


antly to his capital, Junnar, the mhabitants of which ] 
success 


me camp, the baggage, 


Ms Cnenies, returned triumph. 
umMbly congratulated him on his 


When the news of the death of Mutaddi and of ‘Ali Nlish Dili, and of the defeat of the 
army which had been sent against the prince, reached the cars of the king of the world 
(Mahmid Shah) and of his amis, great fear fell upon them, and they bitterly repented of them 
action m sending against so brave and powerful a prince, whose power they had under 
estimated, a small body of troops They saw that the punee wax growing more powerful 


Lied Lise 


6 Finshta says that Ahmad first gent Zam ud din 
Zam ud din ‘Ah agreed but afterwards changed his m 
Ahmad, on learnmg that Zam ud din 


‘All a message proposme a reconcliation to. whieh 
ind on heaung of the advance of Nhat  Mu'taddi 


‘Ali was awaitmg an opportunity of jommy the Shaikh, left his army 
and marched rapidly to Chakan with a small picked forco, sealed the wally by might and put Zam ud dia 
‘Ali and the garrison, consisting of 700 foreign archers, tu the sword 

#7 Finshta says that Nagi ul Mulk was successful agemst a part of Shaikh Mutnddi'y force but when 
he encountered the mam body, led by the Shaikh mn person, ho sustamed 4 crushing detvat and wag obliged 
to retreatand jom Zarif ul Mulk 
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and his tollowe1s mole numetous every day, while their own army was enfeebled and disheart- 


ened It was decided that the best plan would be to send against the prince a large army of 
experienced veterans under the command ot a cautious but active officer, and that this force 
should be sent against him betore he grew too powerful to be meddled with Accordingly, 
most of the amirs and othcers who were at the royal court, with eighteen amirs who chose 
to serve agalnot the plince, were appointed to the army which was to act against the prince 
Nome say that the first of Sultan Mahmiid’s amirs to take the field against the prince, was 
Majhs 1 Rafi ‘Yusut Adil Khan,28 and that a great battle was fought between him and the 
prince, but m all these wars the prmce was victorious Sultan Mahmdd then appointed 
the eighteen ministers who were always m attendance on him to the ai my acting against 
the prince, and Ali Talish Dihi came from the fort of Chakan to the assistance of the amirs. 
The 1oyal army encamped near Wargdon, and the prince’s army was in Wargdon Sultan 
Malimtid’s wnd7s then sent on several of the puncipal officers of the army with the 
advanced guard against the prince, and the pumce sent Rami Khan and Chélak Khan to 
repulse them These officers overcame the advanced guard of the royal army, slew 
many, and captured thrice elephants, which were presented to the prince The next day the 
prince marched trom Wargion and encamped at Kapar, where his spies reported to him 
that the royal army was drmking mornimg and evening, and in their pride took no account 
of the prince’s army Tho prince accordingly marched at midnight with his army to 
attack the amérs, and with ‘Al Talish Dihi tell upon them before mornmg broke The 
amirs were captured and stripped to the waist and were then ridden on buffaloes through the 
prmce’sarmy After that they were let go The prince nghly honoured ‘Ali Talish Dibi, 
and again conferred on him the command of the fortress ot Chakan After a while the 
prince asked tor that tool’s daughter m marrage, and ‘Al Tahsh attempted to put him off 
with excuses ‘The prince then led an army against Chékan, captured 1t, put ‘Ali Talish 
Dibi and his principal officers to death but laid no hands on his daughter, who was m the 
tort, for ‘Ali Talish Diht when the prince asked herin marriage, had uttered words which 
changed his inclination to dishke The prince then levelled the fortress of Chakan to the 
ground = But God alone knows the truth of the matter 2% 


Vill AN ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND EXPEDITION OF THE PRINCE’S ENEMIES 


AGAINST HIM 


The amitis who elected to fight against the prmce (Ahmad), left the capital of Bidar 
with @ large army and maiched to the foot of the Mert Ghat. When spies brought the 
information that they had with them a very large army, the prince, although his views 
m all contingencies were such that they always proved in the end to be in conformity 
with what had been decreed by God, summoned Masnad-1 ‘Ali Mahk Nasir-ul-Mulk Gujarati 
and the officers of his army, and took counsel with them Some, noted for their bravery, 
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8 Thiyisa rostake Yusuf ‘Adil Khan did not take the field agamst Ahmad on this occasion 
‘Avamat wl Mulk the mumaster commanded the {ust force sent agamst him from Bidar after the defeat 
of Shaikh Mu‘addi, but the account hore given by Sayyid ‘Alf seems to be a confused medley of the records 
of two o more oxpeditions : 

2 This account, givon og on alternative to what has gone before, 1s moorrect Zam ud dm ‘Ali did 
not change sides as described, and he had aheady been slam Ahmad certainly did not level the fort of 
Chékan with the ground, for portions of a structure antenio: to the date of the capture of the fort by Ahmad 


are still standing 
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advised the prince to attack the enemy, while others known oe ey cowardice, advised, 
another course, but the prince followed the advice of neither To be drawn unnecessarily 
mto action with an enemy so much more numerous than his own was, he argued, 
imprudent, while to fly before them would mean disgrace He theretore determined on a 
stratagem which would bring disunion between them and throw them into such confusion 
that they might safely be attached The prince then said that his ee Was to make 
forced march on Bidar, with a picked body, to bring the havam of Malik Nab and his own 
servants forth from the cit}, and to carty off the wives and families of the amirs, m order 
that he might be freed from anxiety regarding the former and might have an opportunity 
of fallmg on the latter when they were thrown mto confusion by the news of the raid 
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The prince therefore marched from Junnar with his army, and, ay onding the enemy, 
marched on Bidar The enemy, when they heard ot his movement thought that he wag 
flying from them, and gave themselves up to enjoyment, untroubled by any ansiety regard 
ing a battle The prince, however, pressed on, and in a very few days artived before 
Bidar, and, entering the city by might, before any of his enemies were aware of his move 
ments, gained possession of the childien of Malik Naib and his own servants, put them into 
palkis and senghdsans, and sent them off to Junndr under the escort of some trusted troops 
and eunuchs He then carted off from Bidar the families of the amis who had been sent 
against him, with the servants and eanuchs who attended them, and sent with them 
another detachment of his troops, to whom he gave strict injunctions to guard the captives 
and thew honow most carefully, and to attond to all then comforts The prince. tollowed 
them with the remainder of his troops, and when all had proceedcd. one stage from the city 
the prince had tents prtched for the wives of the aire and layed then anxiety The 
next day the kotwéls and guards of the erty of Bidar informed the hing of the prince’s raid, 
and of his carrying off the haram of Malik Nash and the wives of the amire He acoused 
the amirs, who we1e at court, of negligence, and sent eighteen of the puncipal amirs to 


pursue the prince and recover the wives of the other amivs, nay more, to Capture the 
prince and bring him to court 20 


Some of the histories of the prince relate that when tI 
him were defeated, Sultan Mahmtid took the fe 


marched on Junnar, with a large army, and that when the prince heard that he had taken 
the field, he considered that 1 would not be politic to light against, the king, who was his 
elder brother, and his father’s heir, and that he left the fortress of Shivner in the hands of 
one of his trusted officers, and himself marched on Bidar by way of Daulatabad = When he 


he tamil 


all the conflicting aecounts he ean find of a campaign 
and to offer them to his readers either as different accounts of the samo campaign, amony which they are 


at liberty to take then choice, or as accounts of difforent campaigns What roally happencd after tho 
defeat of Shaikh Mu‘addch’s force was as follows Mahmtd Shih, or rather his mare du palars, was much 
annoyed by the news and sent against the rebel a large force under the tanuster Avant ul Mulk, with 
eighteen other ams Ahmad was too weak to meet this force m the held and, eludme H, made a forced 
marchon Bidar Having Corrupted the guard at one at the gales ho entered the caty and carned 
off his own household and the wives and famyhes of the amursim tho manne dest mbed by bayyid ‘Ah The 
amars dared not attach him now, but sent him a message reproachmgy him with having warred against 
women, whereupon he sent then wives and families back to them, and rotired to Paronda 

Mahmtid Shah bitterly teproached the amus with having permittad the robol to raid the capital and 
they, m reply, laid all the blame on ‘A7vamat ul Mulk’s Incompetence “Avamat ul Mulk was recalled to 


“ho capital and Jahangir Khan from Telingana was appointed to the command ot the army and sent to 
join it at Bir, 


Ww ames Who had been sent against 
ld against. the prince an person, and 
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30 Sayyid ‘Ali’s principle apparently 18 to colloct 
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reached Bidar he collected his own haram, which had been left mm the capital until then, 
Mahk Naib’s haram, and the harams of those amtrs who were m his service, and returned 
by another wavy. 


When the hing reached the neighbourhood of Junnai and learnt ot the prince’s flight 
he set his heart on capturmey the fortiess of Shivner, and laid siege to 1t The kotwél of the 
fort prepared to defend i, and removed from his mmd any thought that he was bound by 
tes of duty to the hing The king sont a message to the kotwdl to say that all forts and 
districts were m his hands and that the young prince himself was no more than one of lus 
servants [le sau that the Aolwal was committing an erro: m refusmg to submit to him 
The hotwal replied that the prince had cntazusted the tort to him, and that uf he were false 
to the punce and surrendered the fort to the hing, the latte: could thenceforth have no 
confidence in hum 





In the meantime the news of the prince’s raid on Bidat reached the king’s army, and 
the king was perturbed by the thought that the pimce might have sewed the capital and 
placed hun in great straits He set out tor Bidar by the 10ad by which the prince was 
returning, but the prince, turning aside, avoided Lim The lung then issued a farmdn 
summomng the prince to court, and attempted to satasfy him by means of a safe conduct, but 
the prmee sought refuge m_ plaustble excuses and avoided attendance on the kmg After 
this the king molested the prince no more tall the day of lis death 


[Tt is clear that this story is more probable than the other, fo. 1t.1s more credible that 
ib was in the hing sabsence, rather than when he was in the capital, that the prince ventured 
to go to Bidar and cary ofl the haram 34 


( Z'o be contenued ) 


\NDAMANESE IN PENANG, 1819 
By SIR R. U. TEMPLE 


Prefatory Note 


Tue two followmg accounts of the same event, namely a visit to Penang of two 
Andamanese captured by a Chinese gunk in 1819, are taken respectively from the Prince of 
Wales Island Gazette of the 3d April [819 and from the May 1867 number of a now extinct 
journal called Jaden Soerly, published in Calcutta 


Both accounts purport to relate the cucumstances of the capture and the visit, embel 
hshed by remarks from UHamulton’s artide on the Andamans m his Hast India Gazetteer, 
published 1n 1815, his information in its turn bemg based on Colebrookes paper on the 
Andaman Islands, No 27 of vol LV, Asiale Researches, ed 1799 and on Symes’ Embassy to 
Ava, published m 1800 9 The later version of the story has also further details of the 
Andamancse taken from Mouat’s didventures and Researches among the Andaman Islanders, 
published in 1863 


The fust account was written by John Andeison, Secretary to Government, Prince of 
Wales Island, and the second by his son, Captain T OC Anderson, Bengal Staff Corps 


The footnotes to the accounts will show where they are i. error 
a ete, eter pe ee ge en een Ope ee ee ee 
1 In spite of Sayyid ‘All's estimate of its probability, this story 18 incorrect, and Mahmud Shah was 
'n the capital when Alunad made his danng raid 
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On Thursday morning we1e landed on the beach two Negrocs! trom the Andaman 
Islands, captured by the crew of a China Junk Then appearance «excited much interest and 
curiosity as a race of people generally considered as Cannibals” The following account 
of them has been obligmgly communicated to us by a Gentleman who has very humanely 
taken them under his care ° 

“A Chinese Junk manned paitly by Chinese and partly by Burmahs proceeded. to 
the Andaman Islands to collect Becho de Max [leche de mer], and laying about 2 Miles from 
the shore, they observed about 8 o1 10 of the Savages approaching the dunk, wading through 
the water Upon coming withm a short distance of the vessel they discharged. several 
showers of arrows, which severely wounded fou of the Chinse The Burmahs gave 
immediate pursuit in their boat, and after much difheulty took two of the Savages prisoners 
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“ During the chase they were frequently observed to dive and to make them appearance 
at a considerable distance to elude ther pursucis NSoveral of the arrows were picked up 
by the Chinese, which are now mm my pos ssion , they aro made of Rattans with a piece of 
hard wood for a pomt, and an iron nail or fish bone fastened to the extremity ino sucha 
manner as to make it difficult to extract, if it enters the body |! 


“These Negroes are extremely diminutive in stature, though apparently well formed 
and ther hmbs and arms are uncommonly small, one of them is 4 fect 6 mches, the other 
4 feet 7 mches high, and cach weighing 76 lbs Avondupow They have large paunches 
and though so small, are mn good condition One ws an elderly man of tcrocious aspect, the 
other a boy of about 17, of a good expression of countenance They appeat dull and heavy, 
extremely averse to speaking, when conversing, which they only do when left alone and 
imagine they are unobserved, they make a nowe resembling much the cas khing of Turkies 4 
They are of a jet black colour and their skin has an extraordinary shimmg appearance, and 
ther bodies are tattooed all over, of a most voracious appetite, and crach the bones of fowls 
with ther teeth with the greatest faulty Ther manner of ascondmy a Cocoanut Treo 1s 
remarkable, runnmg up like a monkey, and descending with astonishing velocity” 

As some account of the mbhabitants of the Andamans may not be unacceptable to our 
readers, we have great pleasure in submitting tho following extract trom the Hast India 
Gazetteer, which, 1t will be observed, corresponds matenally with the description given 
of the two Negroes abovementioned ° 

“The population of the great Andaman and all ity dependencies does not exceed 2,000 
or 2,500 souls these are dispersed in small soc ities along the Coast, or on the lesser aslands 
within the harbour, never penctratmg deeper into the mtenor than the skirts of the forest 





 minmemamnaead cetinese 


1 The Andamanese are not Negroes lut Nogritug 

* They are not and never have been cannibals Soo Templo, Ccnvua of Trdut, LOOT, Vol TLL Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, pp 48 and 44, where 14 1g explamed how tho error 
first met with by the English were hostile to all strangors 

3 That is, Mr John Anderson himself 

See H H Man, On the Aborupnal Inhabvtants of the Andaman Islantls, pp baa Tad, 

This 1s a gross misiepresentation Andamancso on srowimg old are apt to become dull, but are 

anything butunmtelligent while young and m tho vigour of ife Theu languages are characteristic of 
savages, but show a long history of mtcllgent devi lopmont 


6 The rest of the description ww taken from Hamilton, Ha 
Andamans, 
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arose andalko why the Andamanese 


9¢ Lrudia Gazettes, vol L (od 1815), ¢v. 
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Their sole occupation seems to be that of chmbmg rocks or roving along the margin of the sea 
in quest of a precarious meal ot fish, which, durmg the tempestuous season, they often seek 








wn vain ? 


«Ti 1» an object of much curiosity to discover the origin of a 1ace of people so widely 
diftering, not only from all the mhabitants of the neighbourimg continent, but also from those 
of the Nicobar Islands , however, the inquines of travellers have produced no satisfactory 
conclusion § In stature the Andamanets seldom exceed 5 feet, their limbs are dispro- 
portionately slender , theu bellies protuberant, with high shoulders and large heads, and 
they appear to be a degenerate race of negroes,” with woolly hair, flat noses and thick lips 
ther eves aie small and red, then skin of a deep sooty black, while their countenances 
exhibit the extreme of wretchedness, a horid mixture of famme and ferocity They go 
quite naked, and are insensible to any shame from exposure 10 


“The tew unplements they use are of the 1udest texture Their principal weapon 1s a 
bow, from 4 to 5 fect long, the stamg made of the fibres of a tree or a slp of bamboo, with 
anows of reed, headed with fish bone ot wood hardened im the fire Besides this, they 
carry aspear ot heavy wood, sharp pointed, and a shield made of bark They shoot and spear 
fish with o1eat dexterity, and are said also to use a small hand net made of the filaments of 
pak 1! Having kindleda fire, thcy throw the fish on the coals and devour 1t half broiled 12 


“Thor habriations display little more ingenuity than the dens of wild beasts Four 
sticks fixed in the ground are bound at top and fastened ti ansversely to others to which 
bianches of trees are suspended an openmg just large enough to admit of entsance 1s left 
on one side, and them bed ss composed of leaves  Bemg much mcommoded with insects, 
then first oecupataon of a moining is to plaster then bodies all over with mud, which harden- 
ing im the sun, forms an ampenctrable armour Ther woolly heads they paint with ochre 


and water, and when thus completely dressed, a more hideous appearance 1s not to be found 
m the human form ‘Then salutation w performed by hftmg up onc leg, and smacking 


with the hand the lower part of the thigh ™3 


“her canoes are hollowed out of the trunks of trees by fire and instruments of stone, 
¢ them but such as they accidentally procure from Europeans 


having no ron ub use won 
The men are cunning and revengeful and have 


or from vessels wrecked on then coast t! 


cepa teneemenerre rman tna ttt anne OT 
sntherstnmeme aie orem 


a sor er 


obtammg ample food all the year round 


Witenienireliers fm 


T'Thiy ay amustake Thcy are found all over tho islands, 


from fruit, fish, turtle and pigs 

8 Tta4 now known that they arc aborigmal Nog 
existing m tho Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, at any 1ate. 
race, we Census of India, 1901, vol LIT Andaman and Nwobar Is, p dl 


dogenerate 1ace 
amanese, see Census of India, op cit, p 56, Man, 


yitos with probable ethnological connections still 
For the 1cason of their long isolation as a 


9 'Thoy are not nogroos at wll, nor are they a 

0 Fora correct physical dogeriplion of the And 
Aborynal Inhabts of the Andaman Islands, pp 4—I1 

11 Hor Andamanogo bows, arrows, spears and manufactures, see Man, op ct, pp 1386—187 Its 
entnely an error to suppose that their implements are of the ‘‘ rudest texture ” 

12 ‘Tho Andamancso cook all therr food, oxcept frust, on wood fires 

1} For Andaman dwollings, plastermg tho bodv with ochre and forms of salutation, see Man, op 


cut., pp 37—48, 184, TQ 1 
1 Forcanoos, #00 Man, op cit, pp 149 150 
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a great hatred to strangers they have never made any attempt to cullivate the land, but 
subsist on what they can pick up or kul?) 


“The language of the Andamanets has not been disc overed to possess the slightest 
. . 
affinity to any that is spoken mm India, or among the other tslands° 





“They appear to express an adoration to the sun, the geni of the woods, waters, and 
mountains In storms they apprehend the influence of a malignant bemy, and deprecate 
jus wrath by chanting wild chousses Of a future tt ms not known they have any idea, 
which possibly arises from out imputect means of discovering ther opmion * 47 

IT 

A Chmese Junk manned paitly by Chinese and partly by Burmans, proceeded to the 
Andaman Islands to collect Béch de mer, sea-slugs (a great treat mm China) and somewhat 
resembling a black snail, which the Chinese diy and eat, as well as edible buds’ nestg 
which abound there The crew of the junk which was lying about two mules trom the shore 
observed about eight o1 ten of the savages approaching the vessel and wading through the 
water Upon coming withm a short distance of the vessel, they discharged several showers 
of arrows, which severely wounded tour of the Chinese To have secon them arrows and can 


well fancy the wounds caused by them would be of a severe mature Dr Mouat m his work 
alludes tothem The Burmans gave unmediate pursuit in their boat, and affir much diffi 
culty captured two of the savages These were brought to Penang by the Chinese 

Durmg the chase they were frequently observed to dive and to make then Appearance 
at a considerable distance to clude them pursuers Several of the arrows were prked up 
and found to be made of rattans with aw piece of hard wood for a pomt and oa nail or fish 
one fastened to the extremity in such a manner as to render the arrow dufficull to extract, 
if 16 once entered the bocly 


These savages were extremely diminutive im stature, (hough apparentiy well formed, 
and their hmbs and arms were uncommnionly small One of the savages wat feet 6 inches, 
the other 4 feet 7 mches in height, and cach weighed about 76 Ibs \vendupow They 
had large paunches, and though they were so small, were in good condition = One was an 
elderly man of ferocious aspect, who afterwards died of cholera on board ship on the way 
to Calcutta, the other was a boy ol about seventeen years of une and of a good ¢spression 
of countenance He subsequently died of delimum tramens as he had contracted the bad 


euanentaguninne) Meanie, uqine Wneiot gpnemey 


16 The mental lamitations of the Audamancac are thins cdkscrbed am Chee ¢' 
p 59 —* In childhood the Andamanc so are possess cL of a bryht odtedh 


non of Endit, op eb, 
peice, WHICH, Howe ver, Hoon reaches 
its climax, and the adult may be compared in this respect with the Cayaliied chal of ten or twelve He 
has never had any sort of agriculture nor, until the Boghsh taught him the use of doy, did he «vor domes 
ticate any kind of animal or bird, nor did ho teach himself to tuin furth ordtou ce diook and toe in fishing 
He cannot count and all his 1deas aro havy, inaccurate andall defined He has never clove lopod unaded 
any idea of drawing or making a tally or record for any purpose, bud he readily underrtands a skotch 
or plan when shown tohim Je gvon beeomeg montally tired and 1; 


eae apt to broad dows ply sically under 
mental traming ” 


16 This is quite true as regards the known modetn Tanguages of fuduy nnd the Mant, except perhaps 
as regards some of the terms in ‘‘ N egrito”’ languages of the Far Kast 
17 ‘This statement is partly meorrect ¥ 


or anaccount of the religion, superstitions, mythology 
and initiatory ceremonies of the Andamanese, 


see Consus of India,op cil pp 62 64 
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habit of drmking *® Both of them at first appeared dull and heavy and extremel 

to speaking When conversing, however, which they only did when left ; ae 

imagined they were unobserved, they made a noise resembling the cackling of eee oo 

were invariably made to sleep im an outhouse lest they should make an cua on ed 

children’s lives, ay having been supposed to belong to a : 
cannibal race, 

with some dread * 7 they were looked upon 


On one owasion the old man made hr 
an attempt bemg male to find out “ire ade ; ein ons ae eae 
scraped off the hau with a piece of broken plate 29 He had ° = : ne found that he had 
fowls with his bow and arow, and on one occasion attempted th ~ Na on hie 
The younger lad, who was clu itened Tom, was more doale and cae a “ a 
family Ue acquned a knowledge o! Hindoostanee and Malay These t t eae 
to have been smaller than those captured at Port Blair during C Lianne ate 

g Colonel Haughton’s time, 

one of whom was 5 feet £ imches im height 

My father in a work published by, and under the authority of the Penang Government 
(and not to he obtained), ent tiled © Considerations relative to the Malayan Penmsula,” says 
In ® paper on a tribe called ‘‘Semangs”’ “There 1s little doubt that the degenerate 
mhabitants of the Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, are descended from the same 
parent stock as the Semangs, and i is extraordinary that they have preserved the same 
umformuty of manners and habits through such a series of ages > And again he says of a 
Semang whom he saw ** 'Ehis man was at the tume of his visit to Penang, when I saw him, 
about 30 years of age, four feet nine mches in height His hair was woolly and. tufted, his 
colour a glossy yet black, his lips wero thich, his nose flat, and belly very protuberant, 
resembling exactly two natives of ihe Andaman Islands, who were brought to Prince of 


Wales Island in the year PRED 7 Ot 
The two specamens alluded: to were of a yet black colour and their skin had an extra- 


ordinary shining appedrance They had a most voracious appetite, and cracked the bones 
of fowls with their teeth with the greatest facility Their manner of ascending a cocoanut 
tree way remarkable, running up like monkeys and descending with astomshmg velocity 


The population of the groat Andaman is very small and dispersed m small societies 
They never penetrate deep into the interior and their sole occupation 
the margin of the sea in quest of a 
s, they often seek in vain 


along the coast 
gooms to be that of Cimbmg rocks or roving along 


precarious meal of fish, whi h, during the tempestuous season 


139 Andamanore, like obhor savages, will duink to excess On opportunity arising Taking unaccus- 


tomed food ox dime to excess is COMMON to all wild animals The writer of these notes, at one time the 
possessor of an oxtonsive uviary, which Lood appropriate to Many Ikmds of birds was placed daily, 


has froquently seen birds oro thanselves to death on unaccustomed food meant for other svecies, while 


doserting that to which thoy were accustomed form birth, 
1 Soo nota Zabove Tho four was ontaroly unfounded 
op et, pp 9-10, 114115 The present 


2 or tho shaving methods of the Andamancse, 800 Man, age 
writor has undergone bho pio @sk tbh wn oxperund nt, the razor used beng chips from a glass bottle t 


18 a rough but safe method of shaving 

al My father”? was Mr J obn Anderson of the tust account, and this paragraph shows acute obser- 
physical differences hetween Andamanese, sec Census 
has been unable to disco n the 


davon 





Samangs and 


vation For tho agrecment and 
ver any real connection betwee 


of Ina, op cf, p67 tho prosont writer 
languages 
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It is an object of much curiosity to discover the onigm of a race of people go widely 
differing, not only from all the inhabitants of the neighbowing continent, but also from those 
of the Nicobar Islands However, up to the present time, no satisfactory conclusion hag 
been arrived at In stature the Andamanese seldom exceed 6 feet , then limbs are cispropor 
tionately slender, thew belles protubeiant, with high shoulders and large heads , and 
they appear to be a degenerate race ol negroes, with woolly hin, flat noscs and thick lips 
their eyes are small and ied, then shin of a sooty blach, while then countcnances exhibit 
symptoms of famine and feroaty They go quite naked, and are inscnsible to any shame 
from exposure 


The few implements they use are of the rudest description Ther principal weapon 
being a bow from 4 to 5 feet long, the stiing bemg made of the fibres of trees Phar alLows 


are of wood, with a nail or fish bone for the typ, and they are very « Sportin using them Some 
of them are armed with wooden speais They shoot and spear fish wath ere at dextauty 


Having kindled a fire they throw the fish on the coals and devout at half brotled 22 
Ther habitations display etc 


[The remainder of the account ws identical with the precectiner | 


300K-NOTICE 
Tan Sout Inpian Resrarcu—A Monthly Jow 
nal Devoted to All Kinds of Researches Edited 
by T Ragacopara Rao, BA Vepery, Madras 
Nos 1 to 12 
We, of the now old Indian Antiquary, always 
welcome any new effort on the part of nativo 
scholars in this Country to look into then past 
and learn what they can about usb as clear that 
they are ima better position to do so than aac 
Buropeans, however learned and cuthusastic tho 
latter may be It 1s therefore with much pleasure 
that we watch the growth of somany now Societies 
and Journals all over India, from the Panjab aud 
Bihar to Madras and Mysore, and elsewhore 
Burma too has now a flourishing Burma Research 


Society They all unearth something of valuo to 
History and Ethnology 


) ‘Ewo othr artwls Haye attracted the special 
| aitention of the Proxcue writer dna note on “The 
| Interrelation of Isannada anuel Th luttt > are given 
a number of words meant to how a VOLy ancient 
relation of these fonpues to the languages of 
Norlharn Kuarope by horawun or otherwise The 
ahielo ws not vary comyanemy in atse It, but at does 
Open Up amore than mdarestmp peculation Wag 
thore a pre histone and vary ancient Hnmigration 
Of the varity of mankind now called I>) avidian 
fiom the West ante bicin through Porsry an pre 
Persian days? lsewhere, for enlacly different 
icasons than those of the author of this article, 
the present water has miypestod that thore was 
Anyhow, the subject as worth prustusig. historically, 
philologieally and Cthnologacally Let the author 


Hook relatioustuyy in the luyuayes of tho earhest 
The Journal under notice 1g eclectic in sts articles, | known inhabitants of the delta of the Tigris and 


many bemg of the ‘magazme’ order and some | Muphrates and tha ¢ ‘Oated Maatwards to India 
almost puiely hterary On the otha hand, wt | Hlamite, Akkadian, Sumerian wud ihe like, tarough 
admits some that are true efforts of Resoarch_- | Brahti (Baluclustan) to India ‘There as plenty 
omgmal articles on orginal documents Ho, | Of evidence of § Diavadiatn? termes fe ing huown to 
mstance, itis good to see a report on an “Un | ‘he oldest Sanskrit gramnuniany with which to 
published Inserzption ot Kumara Tailapa ” and | ‘PY on the mvestigation 

a translation of “The Vyakarara Mahabhashya ”’ 
There is also, we notice, a novel and interesting 
suggestion as to the true derivation of “ Karrasta. ,, 
and “ Maisur*” and a notice of “ The Chronology 
of the later Gangas”? There 1s further a suggestive 
article on “* Prakmta and the Dravidian Languages,”’ 
all of which and the like are true Research 


All this 
notes above 


Tho othox artuclo isan ' Pistersenl Basis tor the 
Kanyaka Purana of the Isomatia” Pirdnas of 
this kind are always worth tilting for Chance light 


thoy may throw on genumoe histor They are 
seldom allogether Jegoncley y 


ROC Pr Mere 


's practically the same as the firet account, repeating the cro, for which see 


PRESENT 
Lexan 

present, (ad) ) 1, not absent » ab- 
fba (da) ka-waikan Only my younger 
prother 18 present  dgun d'dhd-kdm ka- 
wakan See Ex at individual 2 on 
some past occasion edare When 
Punga was dying T was present  pinga 
tag daprnga bédig dc diire 

preserve, (vt) food by burial for consump 
ton during the rains &ka-lagap (ke) 
See reserve 

press, (vt) squeeze 
erush and squeeze 

press upon, (Vv t ) 
ab-tok (ke), aka-ngowh (ke) 

pressing, (p a) urgent 
(da) 

pretend, (v1) make beheve 
mali (ke), &r-itaxhi (ke) Ace malinger 

pretty, (adj) 4. of 

to (da), béreto (da), ig-béringa 

(da) 2 of animate objects ah-ino 
(da), it& béringa (da) , migu-berimga (da) 
fiedba (ke), &yu- 
tar-tékik (ke) See hinder Tho Chief 
prevented us — mnarola méiyul-tdr-bekukre 
2, prevent by seming hold of another 
ét-pinu (ko) 

prick, (vt) 1. (ab )ddt (ike ) 
Prefix depondent on part of the body re- 
ferred to 2 prick tho flesh in order to 
remove pus or any forcign matter 
dko-tibuls (ke) 

prickly, (acy) . 

prime, (acy ) first-rate 
Ex, at self 


painu (ke) See 
ah ninar (ke) , 
See erush, 
ir-tig-ghyunga 
iJI-ya- 
TAT INALO 


objects 


prevent, (vt) 1. 


ehikulnga (da) 
gdi (da) See 


print, foot- (4) 1. human dn-pag 
(da) 2. animal Aka kenny (da) 
prior to, (postp) before ontoba , 


entoka Td he strike you prior to my ar- 
rival? an ol den dnnga Ventoba ng'ad ab- 
parekre ? 


prisoner, (s.) dt-chitre , 6b chat-yate 
(da). Tho adoption of this term was 
evidently due to their observing that 


ihe 


105 


ee ee eg 


o, ndylent 6, pole 0, pot 6, 


PROTECTOR 





Smee ee 


the convicts m the Penal Settlement were 





provided with all their requirements See 
adopted and capture 
proceed, (vi) 1 set out, start tot- 


makari (ke) 2 after a halt 
taér-chorowa (ke) 3, stealthily, as after game 
ar-i-layjn (ke) 4 proceed abreast, 
of two or more pipa (ke) 5, direct 
to any place ara-l6m (ke), 
procure, (v t ) 


profile, (3 ) 


See get, obtain 
See face 
ar-polok (da), 
prohibit, (v t ) ab-kana (ke) 
prolific, (adj) 1 producing offsprmg 
fin-ba& l’Arddru (da) 2 of a tree 
ar-bitnga (da) 
(v1) itya (ke) 
prong, (s ) of arrow or harpoon 
chats (da) 
pronunejation, (8) fka-loma (da) 
Owmg to his faulty pronunciation I don’t 


profit, (s ) 


promise, 
aka- 


understand him ékdléma jabag Vedére 
d'en dake yaba (da) 
prop, (v t) ar-tagi (ke) 


propel, (v t ) a canoe by poling near shore, 
(a) at the stern ar-l6b1 (ke), (Db) 
amidships S6dam-lébi (ke), (1-)léb1 
(ke) , parita léIn (ke) (¢) at the bows 
Ot-lob1 (ke) 

proper, (adj ) right, fit 
See Wx at right 
(s ) (ig-)ramoko (da) 
wrap When leaving your 
your property with you 


tolata (da), 


property, 
See cover, 
place bring all 


nga er igunga bédeg ng’sg-rdmoko Vdrdiru 
toyuke (Any property not in use 18 usually 
kept wrapt up m™ bundles ) 


6t-raj (ke), ab-gora 
6t yaburi (ke) (v1) 
Sto-ré} (ke) We 
meda m’ dtot-rayjhe 


protect, (vt) » 
(ke) , dko-jeng’e (ke) , 
protect one’s self 
aro protecting ourselves 


protector, (s) guardian 
enga (da) ; 6t-yaburmge (de) 


Oko-jeng’ 


PROUD 

proud, (adj) haughty . akan (or 
ayan) létainga (da) 

prove, (vt) test, try. y6go (Ke) 
See Ex at test 

provide, (vt) supply man-ak-tag 
(ke), a-tag (ke) The Chief provided us 


with a canoe in older that we might go 
fishing mavrola met rélo mdnak-tdgre aiia 
méotot lébrke 


provisions, (s ) yad (da) (in construc 


yat) 

provoke, (vt) excite to anger en- 
tigrél (ke) 

prow, (s ) dko-miigu (da) , é6t maigu 
(da) 

pshaw! (exclam ) cho ! 

Pterocarpus dalberguoides, (8 ) cha 
langa (da) The sounding-boards used 


when dancing to mark time are made from 
the buttress-hke slab roots of this tree 
See App x11 


Ptyehosperma kuhin, (s ) Apara (da) 
The pulpy portion of the spathe 1s eaten 
and the leaves are used for thatchmg and 
bedding 


publish, (vt) See make known, and 
Ex at must 

puddle, (s ) el-4ka-kodo (da), ktibe 
(da) See pool 

puff, (vi) as a steamer or tobacco 


smoker tGpu (Ke) 


pull, (vt) 1. draw a cord or bowstring 
to test its strength tinap (ke), 1é- 
nip (ke), tina (ke), téni (ke) See draw 
2. haul a rope dokori (ke) , ig-dokra 
(ke) See extraet 
4 tug m opposite directions 1) 6) 
(ke) See tug, drag, haul and paddle, (v t ) 


pulp, (s) of fruit (eg Pandanus) 
miigu-dala (da) 


3, draw out, extract 


pulsate, (vt) , not (ke) 


ee 


&, idea, cut 4, cur a; casa a, father 
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a, fathom ay, 


PUT 
——— SEES 
pulse, (s ) notnga (da) Takes Pp 
ong, ab, ete See App u 


punctual, (adj ) ar-gdlinga-ba (da) 


punctually, (adv) ar-gélinga-ba 


(ya) 
pungent, (adj ) hot a3 gingex or chili 
aka yaro (da), 1g-1inuna (da) 
punish, (vt) ab-eche 
damage 
punkah, (s ) 


pupu, (s) 1. learner 


(ke) See 


See fan 
Ong-badi yate 


(da) 2. pupil of the eye i dal-l’ét 
patunga (da) See black 
puppy, (x ) bibi-ba (da) 


pure, (adj) See elear, clean 

purgatory, (s ) jereg-Var-migu (da) 
This is a bitterly cold place of punishment 
and reformation of souls guilty of hemous 
offences in this hfe See paradise 


purpose of, for the (postp) an 
to eb See Ex at for 
to, in 

purposely, (adv) intentionally ar 
ligap (ya) Did you stmke Wo1 purposely ? 
an ng6 Varligap wér Vab parekre ? 

pursue, (v t ) ig-&y (ke) 

pus, (8) min (da) takes prefix 
ab, Ot, ete according to part of person 


order 
and order 


referred to See App u 
push, (vt) forward Ot-tidauta (ke), 
2. push down ig-Qdauti (ke), 1g- 


wédar (ke) 3, push from behind . ar 

godauti (ke), dt-Gdauti (ke) 4. backwards 
fka-Gdauti (ke) 5. push off aseat 

dt (or ar)-wéden (ke) 6 push aside ab- 

Ochai (ke) 7. push aside branches m_ yun- 

gle with hands or feet &ki-mal (ke) 


put, (vt) 1. (a) put down, place, a per- 
son ab-tegi (ke) Put him (a child) 
down here = kdman ab-tegr (ke) (b) p an 
animal or thing tegi (ke) 2. p. aside 
jalag: (ke) 8. p inside . kok- 
ta1-len tegi (ke) 4. p outside 


bete au, howse au, rouse, 
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PUTREFY RAFT 
TT ee ee ee ee 
eT Se Fe RR eee aes 


walak-len-tegi (ke) 5.p on clothes or orna- 

eb-loti (ke) 6 p anything 
yoboh (he) 7. p off, 

(6t-) lapuy 
étel- 

éyu-wéjell (Le) emerge 

9, p fuel on ine Sho-j61 (ke) 10 

p morder See arrange 11 p 
kadli (ke) 


ments 

on another 
take off, ornaments, etc 
(ke) 8, p out one’s 
Nee get up and 


tongue 


stiaight 


putrefy, (v1) chor1o (ke), &-jaba 


(ke) See KN at abandon 
putrid, (acly ) chorore, &-jabare 
pygmy, (3 ) ar-dédeba (da) 


quake, (v1) ce tremble 


quality, (4) property, characteristic 
yoma (da) eg ot-hérinya-y ome (da), (good- 
ness), tar-tdhnyaeydma (dla), (cruelty) , 1g- 
fya-yoa (da), (heat), ab lapanga-yoma 
(da), (heaght) 

quantity, (8) 4. large Ot-lat (da) , 
kot rékoba (da), morota-biiiawa (da) Give 


me a larger quantity  édn di-ldt den & 


2, small seul («Lea) 

quarrel, (vi) 4. dispute auc] 
gin (ke) They we quaiellmy among 
themselves ed dyul bud hedig ad-guinke = 2 
regarding = ownerslup yichal (ke) 
See mistake We me quarreling over the 
ownership of that canoe kd roho Peb 


mgt chdhke (8) fight, alliay See fight 

quarrelsome, (1) ) add otunnga-taipa 
(da) 

quarter, (vt) 4. clivide into parts See 
eut up, disjoint 2. give quarter — See 
spare 38. give no quarter a1 -L6h 
(ke) (acy) at close quarters lagi , 
lagiba 


quartz, (s ) 


t manematedat 


t6lma (da) 





i teisialiainaetainibtinaual cue a ee 


~~ a oti 


o, indolent 6, polo d, pot 6, awful 1, bool 


queen conch, (s) See conchand App xii 
queneh, (vi) 1, allay, appease 
dyar (ke) He is quenching his thirst 


él dkd-mélyéma len dyarke 2. extinguish 
See extinguish. 


° 


question, (vt) interrogate i(ig or 
akaé)-chiura (ke) See ask 
question, particle denoting an Is 


Wo1 still absent? : an wér figdka abydba (da)? 
quick, (adj ) rapid Sko-rinima (da) 
quickly, (adv) (a) of canoe, current, 

bird, ete. yére, (b) of human beings 


ar-yé1e, yirad-tek, réo See bring, 
come 


quickly ! be quick! (amper ) ng’dr-yére ! ; 
kuro | 


quiet, be (vi) be silent mila (ke), 
dko-milwi (ke) be quiet! mila (ke) / (adj } 
silent 
(cla) 

quietly, (adv ) dédo (ke), 
&kan-dédonga, akan-ameinga , 4r-ti-tag-ya 


ig-acha (da) 


Oko-milwinga (da), milange 


softly 


quill, (s ) 


quit, (vt) See abandon, leave,(v1) desist 
from See cease 


quite, (adv) completely, entirely 
fibaya See see (v1), réatek See entirely. 
It is quitc hot now kd-gdr tya tbaya. 
That’s enough! ktan-war/, quite enough | 
hian-war ddke ’ lit that’s enough, don’t 
(more) ! 

race, (s) 1. division of human species 

.. Galag (-ligli) (da) lt 
different ” Of what race is that old man? 
Lat’ab-jang gu tenchd ddlag (-Vegla) (da)? All 
these men are of different races ich’drdiru 
bila wat ddlag logla (da) 2 competitive 
trial of speed ar-titlla (da) (v1) 
ara-tirla’(ke). 


raft, bamboo (s ) 


‘* people- 


po chonga (da). 


ager ome nna 
dactampieiscernenteninenrmine eemianmenesminatint = MET ERR FEN, 

















RAG _ ae : : : RE SAR 
a is |«|Ca (da), kayh ravenous, (acl ) aka-fibatnga (da), 
(da) ravine, (3) . el-Oko-parag (da) See 

rage, (8) passion ‘y ana (da) | Valley 
(v1) ijy-ana (ke), yirél (ke) 2 fly raw, ( adj ) 1. uncooked chim’tt 
into a rage ij-4naémo (ke) | (da), 16cha-ba (da) ce, cooked-not 9 

° unripe See unripe 
rain, (8) yam (da) Up to the rays, sun’s- (s ) bédo-Par-chal (da) 
present but little raim has fallen ee cae Sreceste 
yim ba la pdre (v1) yim-la-pa Pays cae: otis 


(ke) 2 rain heavily See pour 3 1ain- 


bow pidga (da), mdro elma-pidga 


{da) 4 raim-cloud yim -li-diya 
(da) 5 shower See shower 6 lainy 
season gimul (da) God has ordered 


us (all) not to eat the jungle yam dung 
the rainy season piluga m’ardéiru len kdnsk 
yabre aiia gimul len ydi-bang makat-wétke 
yaba (da) (adj) rain-proof (ar-)kola 
(da) A ram-proof hut cha@ng-kola (da) 


raise, (vt) See lift 
ig ngirau (ke), (v1) 1 raise one’s self 


2 one’s eyebrows 


Oto-lanjail (ke), ékan-dt-layjair (ke) 


2 raise itself. dkan-layjai (he) 
rake a fire, (v.t ) 


ramble, (v.i ) 


ig-djol1 (ke) 
ér-liima (Ke) 

random, at (adv) . ad-chak-tel As 
it was dark, and being frightened, I aimed 
a spear at random yéchar len d’adldtnga 
bédig dél ad chék-tek ab-waére 

rap, (vi) See knock 

rapid, rapidly See fast and quickly 


rare, (adj ) uncommon, 
tang-ba (da) 


scarce ar- 


rascal, (s ) ab-jabag (da) 


A 


rash, (s.) eruption 


a-rit (da) , a- 
ritu (da) 
rasp, (s ) file talag (da) 
rat, (8 ) régo-tatma (da) 


rattan, (8) Calamus sp See cane 





a, idea, cut 4, cur a, casa 4a, father a, fathom al, bete au, house Au, rouse) 


bony spine of Aip-Par-chaga (da) (bj 


tail ot fip-lPar-bal (da) (e)ray (spine) 
ot a fin vat-lPot-chikul (da) See 
thorn 

reach, (vt or vi) 1osarnmve at 
kdgal (ke) 2 by water Ghan yoboh 


(ke) Sre Hs at start 3 by land only 
dalag (ke) See HN at walk 4 reach by 
stretching out one’s arm or foot tik 
of teach, (a) of 
dha (or Ong)-wéd 
Jinga (da) (b) of bamboo when 


par-ne (ke) (adv) out 


one’s arm or foot 
polime near 
shore Nee out 
read, (vl ) iy yap (he) 
speak something that is seen) 


6t- wodli nga (da) 


(tf say or 


readiness for, 11 (postp ) 6ko-télim 
Cook some food in readmess for Wologa 


wologa Vako-lélum yal adr (he) See for 


ready, (adj) for use ot action ad 
ayunga (da) make (vt) 10 of a canoe 
ar Chorowa (ke) 2 of a how . ngotla 


(ko) 
ready-cooked, (acl ) 

See Ex at cooked 
really, 1 (acy ) 

(inter) ) Really ? 
rear, (vt) cducate, bring up 1. one’s 

own child wh-gGr (ke) 2 another’s 

child Oho-jong e (ke), Ot-chat (ke) 

See adopt and protect 8 fatton for slaughter 

chilyu (ke) See self 


See prepare 


vat-10chi (da) 


- Uba, tiba-ya 4, 
an-tiba ?, an-war ? 


so 


eee 


REAR OF 
eae ta oe, ea ee 

year of, in the (postp ) 41 -0te 
jen See Ex at behind 

reason of, by (adv ) melagee: alae 


Ex at account of, on , and because 

receive, (vt) take as offered, sent o1 
gamed ent (he) We received the 
few presents which vou sent cr-andn = be 
ngol wetan ydte me@enire Nee accept, seize 


and take 

recently, (arly ) 
arla Pot rédcba-len 

receptacle, (+ ) Nee basket, bamboo, re 
ticule and App sl 

reckon, (vi) count ar lap (ke) 

recognize, (\ t ) idag ndlr (ke) 
Though I had not seen Wor for many years 
[recognized him at once by his gait edara 
idk jthaba do wer Vighddigrne yiba (da) do 
bd gor Larladya teh ad igenolie 

recollect, (v t ) wah (he), gad (ke) 

recompense, (vt } Or golar (he) 

recompense, (s ) reward Ht polok 
(da) 

reconcile, (v t ) 

recount, (\ t ) vabnga Lar lor (ke) 

recover, (vt) 1, amy lost object 
badah (ke) 2 property which has heen 
stolen or sermed ap dokatr (ke) et 
drag forcibly (v1) f. 0 from: gt ref 


ala Likpoér-tek , 


ot yada (ke) 


kik Par Ii (he) 2. from sickness {og 
(or tig) boa (ke) , toy (or tay) Chal (he) Nee 


awake and spring 3 frema wound 
yéle (he ) 

red, (icy ) 

reduce, (vt) diminish im sie or quantity 

fu kinab (he), ar kita (ke). 

reed, (4 ) rida (da), need im making 
the rdtd, taricd, and folbod arrows — See 
arrow 

reef, 
(da) , 
reef 


cherama (da) 


(SV) od. powio (dan) , boroga 
boroga Var Ginga (da) 2, sunken 
. tebr-ltire (la) 3. reef heron 
L6ro-katr (dit) 
reel, (vi) See stagger 
Prefer to, (vt) See mention. 





0, wadolont 
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eee enrnmnannnenannmencetnaneiet at 
6, pole %, pot 6, awful d1, bowl 


REMAIN 








reflect, (v1) ponder 
gdb-jd1 (ke) See Ex at must 

refleetion, (s ) asima murror 
(da) (dif soul) Isee your reflection m the 
pool wardo ngét-ydlo kibe len vgybdds (ke) 

refrain, (vi) forbear eb-dt kik 
Var 16 (ke) As he is sick I refrained 
from beatmg him ab yed Veddre war d’ad 
ab parelnga leb-6t-kik-Udrlére See beat (vt ) 
and him 

refresh, (vi) one’s self when hunting 

wélepa (ke) 

refuse, (vt) 1 reject 
2 refuse to comply with ar-Inga 
(ke) (vi) 14. not to comply, decline 

yi hila (he) 2 refuse to accompany 

another ik a1 Lila (ke) 

refuse, (s ) béra (da) , riicha (da) 

regard, (v t ) consider, be of opinion 
lia (ke) See abuse and think 

region, (s) locality érema-l’éate 
(da) , 1 (da) (in construe el) See Andaman 
Islands, p 23, and place 

rehearse, (vt) See practise 

reject, (vi) See refuse, (vt ) 

rejoice, (v1) 6t-wéla (ke) , 6t-kdk 
Var-wilahini (ke) See Ex at on 


yi-miila (ke) , 


6t-ydlo 


i-t'lla (ke) 


relate, (vt) See tell 
relative, (s) See kinsman, and App vil 
release, (vt) libcrate, sct free eb 


fot maim (ke) The released Jarawas stole 
all my pig arrows yarawa eb tot man ydte 
daa tla Vardiivu tdpre See let go 
relent, (v1) 1 pa (ke) 
relieve one of a burden, (vt) 
gdlar (ke) 
relish, (s) flavour 
See mouth, palate, quality 
remain, (v1) tarry, stay 1 
(ke) , pal (ke) In order to nurse her sick 
mother my wife remained at that village a 
whole month ab-étenga ad jdbag yale noranga 
Pedare dat th ydte kd barany len dgar déga- 
pore See dwell 2. 6 (ke) While 
Punga was hunting I remained here piinga 
delenga bédeg kam war d’ére 3 continue, 


oto 
aki yéoma (da) 


poli 
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MAINDER 


REQUISITE 
See 


ee nent meeteCtn tannin teen ertettatttentt 
i 
re a a 


asin one place ar ti-tegi (ke) During 
the ramy season we (all) jungle-dwellers 
remain mm our own homes med’ éremtdga 
Pdrdtiru gimul ya ékan bid len arat-tutegrhe 
See dwell 4, remain, or stay away 
Sto lida: (ke) 5. remain over, of any- 
thing unconsumed, o1 unfinished 
kichal (ke), with prefia aka, éng, etc See 
App u There 1s little remammg to do’! 
(exclam ) kanya! See wait a little 
remainder, (s) 1 remnant, rest, 
plus kichal (da) (a) of food 
fika-kichal (da) See leavings (b) of work 
: éng-kichal (da) My father excused 
me the remaimder of the work matola éng- 
kichal @dr-tudibure 2 (a) the remainder, 
the others (of persons) arat dilu (da) 
(b) of animals, etc 6tot dilu (da) 
(¢) of manimate objects akat-log- 
hk See Ex at beside and other 


remark, (vt) 1 mention, cxpress by 
speech ig-yap (ke). 2 notice, 
observe, gv 

remedy, (s) See charm, medicine 

remember, (v t ) gat (ke) , gad (Ic), 
See suspect I remember what he said when 
he was dying i tug dapwngalen tdrchi ydte 
dd gdtke 

remind, (vt ) 
cause to remember) 


sur- 


en gat (ke) (Lut 
Remind me in the 


morning (let to morrow morning) lilia len 
@ en-gdtke 

remnant. See remainder 

remove, (vt) 1 take away ik (ke) 


2 take off (a) as a pot from the 
fire yuk (ke) (b) as foot from mat 
; 6 chai (ke) See Ha at off (ec) as 


clothing or personal ornaments lipuy1 
(ke) 3 extract, draw out loti (ke) 
See Ex at extract 4 remove another's 
property without permission ig-chat 


(ke) 5 remove anything with great care 


i-chibar (ke) (v1) mugrate, change 
one’s residence (i-)j dla (ke) 


rendezvous, (s ) el-6t-yédinga (da) , 


ne te 
Laas shen ae 


a, ided,cut &, cur a,casa 4, father 


ér-béjeringa (da) 


a, fathom 


(vt or vi) 
béjeri (ke) 
rent, (s ) tear jag (da) 
repair, (vt )1 a canoe 
2 repair a bow mala (ke) 3 repair 
thatching ot-yObla (ke) | bérmga (ke) 
(make good) could be used in all thiee cases ] 
repeat, (vt) 1 1eiterate dka-tegi 
choloma (ke) 2 repeat the words of another 
ika tdi-chinu (he), a1-igdém (ke) 
8 t1epeat one’s own words talik-yap 
(ke) 4. 1epeat any wordor message 
ig-pagi (ke) Repeat that word dl yabnga 
lag pagrke 5 repeat a belch og 
othe: sound from the mouth 
aka-pagla (ke) 6. repeat anything done with 
the hands o1 feet (as making a net or bow) 
ong pagla (kc) 7 repeat a blow, 
beating, etc .,  at-pagla (ke) 8 repeat an 


1g JAt (ke) 


old song rimuid ag lap (he) 
repeatedly, (adv) more than once, over 
and over ong tal, aka tal, ete 


repent, (v1) chiimuo (ike) 


replace, (vt) put bach in place 
ar log-len tegi (Ike), 

reply, (vt) makereply to aka tegi- 
g6l (ke) See answer. (v 1) say in answer 

eon yap (ke) When L asked Punga 

he tephed thathe was out of sorts and 
could not jom us m pig hunting to-day 
d6 pinga Vig chiuranga bediy o d'en yabre 
war dabyednga taghe ha wer ut’ len ng’ rteknga 
chak-yabag (da) 

report, (vt) 1 
tartit min (ke), (la 
form agamst another 

repose, (1) 

reprove, {vt ) 

request, (\ 1) dtha-pele (ke) 

require, (vit) need aru (Ike), 
Oyar (ke) Wor requires much more food 
than Punga wor pinga tek ydt of lat drar (Ke) 

requisite, (adj ), need{ul, indispensable —. 
drainga (da) = For making Adnyatd bay the 
resin Of the vim (Celtis or Gironniera) 38 


evtevenmermesnct MOHSEN ober 


»« + Ig-naima (ke), 
News-give) 2, in 
Ot bam (ke) 
bfilagt (ke) 
12 ral (he) 


ai, ble ay, house au, remse 


RESCUE 11] RHIZOPHERA CONJUGATA 
ee ees em 





requisite Langatd bit) @ teginga Ceb rim | restless, (adj) fidgety . 11 6johinga 
tug dranga (da) _ (da) 
rescue, (Vt) Ar kota ent (he) restore, (vt) return, give back ar- 
resemble, (vt ) . yr parpda (ke) dohra (ke) See Ex at never 
resembling, (p! P ) ig-paipdanga “—restram, (vt) hold back tar- 
(da) See like ! thik (ke) 
reserve, (Vt) A retarn a-teg (ke) , retain, (vt) See keep 
sto paichalen tegt (he) 1 have reserved | retahate, (v t ) . Ong tf len (ke) 
gome pork for you wa do reg danue ng'eb retch, (v1) ig-Ona pa (ke) 
dtege 2 1 anything for future use, esp reticule, (3), netted bag sage 
food, eg, cds of the fiforea pic and certain _ (da) See App xm 
other trees, Which ar buried for consump retire, (vi) 4 retreat tar-lé 
yon during the rams ar Tigap (he) (ke) 2 paddle backwards, back water 
We always (26 our custom as bo) teserve | 1 tar-tapa (he) 


eousumyplion during 
jack front secs fore 5 yeturn, (vt) 1 See restore 2 requite, 


the rainy season mreadia Kerner havita as blow for blow . See retahate 
Pdal gimul Veh datugaphe See seed (v1) 4. come back ii kadh (ke) 
reserved, (pa) Are shy 2 return home wij) (ke) 8 re 
reside, (v1) Nee dwell {urn empty-handed from the chase 
resident, (¥.) £0 permanent aul arta la on (ke) 4 1¢eturn with something, 
yate (da) 2%  tempordry pon ther hunting or after searchmg for honey, 
yate (da) He us a resident of Port Mouat | fruit, ete chélo (ke) Until you 
él idra chang Uta bude yate (day return trom the hunt (or search) with 


resn, (¥) 1, obtained froma species of | oo nothing (even you all) I will wait here : 


| 
Sterculra (man \loug (da) ured for tity tek ng Wérdara chélonga bédig ng’abat 
torches «62 «= btaaned: from oa. peeies of ‘do karen laine (ke) See even (adv) 5 ree 
Celtes (rim )honge(edeu) tised im making oan date eba-rit (ke) , t-tar-yidu (ke) 
sealing wax Sev App spo and saimand lax 6 icturn frequently dyun tah (ke) 
at requisite 7 return expeditiously from any mission 
resist, (vb ) oppose hy badawa (lee) jalwa ligt (ke), 31-8kalpr (ke) , 1 to- 
respect to, pay (vt) by advancing to yyy (ke) 8 return from hunting ... 
ereot anothe thaha (he) See part ub) Pot dn (ke), tt! tek-6halpr (he) 
ing and salute revolve, (v1) aga top 11 kéti (ke) 
rest, dake (vit) Sve ceasa, refresh, repose ‘ k Th 
iiag reward, (vt) ér man (ke) the 
Chief rewarded me for harpooning a fine 
rest, the, (8) (a) of three or more per , fila neko jéralinga Ueddre maola 
sons arat diln (da) ‘Phe rest of you CS eS 


den ex mdnre 
' reward, (s ) Ot polok (da) 
rheumatism, (4 ) mol (da), With 
necogsary prefix (ab, ar, ete ) to indicate the 


part affected 


search for honey — ayered dilu aya uphe 
(b) of animals, birds, «te ofot ditu 
(da) The rest (ofthe pig) that have been sted 
are now in as good condition (/i as fat) as 1 
before dfol dilucad jrbag yate achitih olald | 
narkan pola (da) (¢) of inanimate obyects Rhizophera conjugata, (s) .- bada 
.—— akat Louth (Nee other) (@) ctectora, | (da) Children’s bows, adze handles, and 
and so on, or so forth a welr See | sometimes the foreshafts of arrows alc 
App v ! made of this wood 





et 


o widglant 6, pule 0, pot db, avful v1, bork 


RHIZOPHERA MUCRONATA 


te —_ 


Sn ee ee 


yamu 


Rhizophera mucronata, (8 ) 
(da) The fruit 1s eaten 
rib, (s ) ab-pari ta (da) See App 2 
rich, (ady ) possessed of every requisite 


. ar-béjir (da) 


& «© 


ride, (v1) Akan yébol (ke) 

ridiculous, (adj ) Ahan yeng'atnga 
(da) 

right, (adj) 1 dexter bida (da) 
2, right handed ab bida (da ) 
8. correct, accurate Gba-wai (da) , 
tiba-béringa (da) 4 proper, fit t6- 


lata (da) It1s mght to obey one’s parents 
maol chandl aka teg gdtnga war télata (da) 
(vt) mght a canoe which has capsized 


aka-chalaa (ke) All mght! war’, onol 
That’s nght! kd bérenga ! 

rigid, (adj) 1 as a bar chéba 
(da) 2 as a staff jot ou: corpse 

6t-)latawa (da) 

rim of a pot ot bucket, (4 ) Alar 


pai (da) 
rind, (s) skin of fruit . 
(in construc 6t-é] ) 
ring, (s ) aka kor (da) 
ringlet, (s ) curl, tuft or loch of hair 
dt kitnga (da) 
ring-wort, (s ) » dakar (da) 
word also denotes a wooden bucket 
rinse, (vt) 1. chat (kc) 2 one’s 
mouth akan-idu (ke) 
‘ rip, (vt) cut open a carcase 
dibol (ke) 
ripe, (adj ) t'alre , t‘al (da), tala 
(da) 2, nearly mpe . rdicha (da) (v1) 
become 11pe, ripen (i ) tal (he), tfala 
(ke) , rdicha (ke) 
ripple, (s) wavelet .. en’yar (da). 
rise, (vi) 1. get up, as from sleep 
: , dyt béi (ke) See Ex at beforehand 


6t él (da) 


This 


Oho 


2, rise to the surface, as a diver, turtle, etc. 


.» 6do kini (ke) 3, rise, as the gun or 
moon a i-doati (ke), kag (ke) 4, 
rise, as the tide bi (he) See aseend, 

Tiver, (or tidal creek), (s) 14. . ., jig 
(da) 2, maim mver or mam creck . 


aaa 


&, idea, cut 4, cur 


soe erst rae 
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a,casa 4, father a, futhom al, bite au, house au, rouse 





ROOT Up 

~ Orr 

jig chan-chau (da) 8. aivulet , ig 
ba (da) 

road, (s) Le . tinga (da) 9. 


main road tinga chan-chau (da) 
roam, (\1) go astray, Wander 


lima (ke) 

roar, (vi) i 
of the surf 

roast, (v t ) 


ér- 


gorowa (ke) 9 
(aha-)yong ¢ (ke) 
tari (ke) See eook 


1ob, (v t) bora teh tap (ke) 
rock, (vt) lull to sSlecp See lull 
and murse (v1) 1 sway, tecl 


ara Iéha (he) 2 
rough soa 


of a boat (or log) mg 
ara gidi (ke) 


rock, (.) 4 large hboroga 14 (da) 
2. small tar (da) 3 ~— gunken 
rach Lobol (da) See eoast and reef 

rocky bottom, (~) 1. totol ya 


(da) 2, rocky 
boroga (da) 

roe, fish, (5) spawn 
(da) 

rogue, (+ ) 

roll, (vt) &.  hetween one’s palms or 
mot (he) 2. roll anything 
axa mat to form a bundle © (Ot Jkt 
(ke) 3. roll fibres together on the thigh, 
as in makimg twine... bit (ke) (v1) 
as a ball or child on the ground wéde 
(ke) 2. as a canoe m a rough sea 
ara-gidr (he) 

roof, (5) L. 


hench or foreshore 


(yat Pia ) bér 
tuly pitas ((la) 


fingers 


Ot drut chang (da) 


See hut 2.) roof of the mouth aka 
laa (da) See palate 
room, (5)... . Cr bigadinga (da) 
roomy, (adj) 1 of a but. ér 


déga (da) 2. ol a boat or canoe . 
hoktar-doga (da) 
root, (3) =f. 
ar chorog 
under ground ; 
root up, (vt) 4. 
bang (ke) 2, 
» loichra (ke), 


the portion above ground 
(cla) 2 the portion 
fir-chiige (dla) 

by dizgmg or hoeing 
tear out, as weeds 


Fen ened 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 1851 
By § CHARLES HILL 


(Continued from p 84) 


XXV 
A MALAY PRAHU FLIES THE BLACK FLAG, 1820 


I have said that I have found records of only two occasions on which the Black flag was 
used in Eastern waters The first was the raid of the pirate Seager or England in 1720, 6¢ 
the second was the fight given below between the brig Pallas with twenty Malay prahus, 
the leading one of which carried such a flag I strongly suspect that there must have 
been a Huropean leader m the Malay fleet, though the Captain of the Pallas apparently 
did not identify such a man This supposition is strengthened by the fact that whereas 
the fight with the Pallas took place on the 2nd August 1820, the following paragraph 
appears in the Aseatic Journal tor April 1820 — 


‘Dutch Purate A Dutch pirate has made his appearance in the Hastern Seas A 
man named Thunderwold, formerly a resident at one of the outposts in Java, whose pro- 
perty had been, confiseated for some offence agaist the Dutch Government, has armed 
two bugs, one Mounting 22 guns, and with 6 praus, 1s committing great depredations 1n those 
seas «= Its stated that he has attacked and sunk 2 Dutch cruisers and 1s otherwise annoy- 
ing their trade mator ily A Dutch 74 and a frigate are gone in quest of this marauder, 
who, 1b ay reported, 18 now CLulsing about the straits of Sincapore We do not, however, 
learn that he has molested any vessel under British colours ”’ 


A noticeable poimt in regard to the fight with the Pallas 1s the absurd smallness of the 
crusers, manned largely by lascars, which were sent by the Indian Government to suppress 
piracy in the Malay Archipelago The same is true of the Dutch cruisers, but this fact 
does not wholly account for the long endurance of piracy in these seas The habit was 
engrained inthe very nature of the islanders and only constant watchfulness and swift 
pumshment could avail to supp oysit Theintroduction of steam vessels made these possible, 
and wig almost a truxm to say that if was Steam which destroyed Piracy Little 
incidents, ocourrmy right up to the present time, show that the spirit and will still exist 


Defeat of Malay Prrates 
« Wo have groat pleasure im bringing to the notice of the Public the followmg account 
of an affaar which, docs honour to the sprit with which 11 was mamtamed, the defeat of 20 
Malay pirate prows off Coba on the wland of Banca [Koba, on the East Coast], by the little 
big Pallas of this port | Galeutta ] of 150 tons 
Hor erew consisted of 24 persons only when she left this port, cluding the Commander, 
Chicf Mate, Gunner and Seacunnics 67 
Captain. Roberts modestly avoids taking notice of the part he bore in the action, but 
says, ‘Too much praise cannot be bestowed on Mr Smith, the Chief Mate, and his brave 
little crew for thoir conduct on this occasion, the whole of whomfortunately escaped unhurt” 
We aro not aware that the crow had been at all imcreased, but are informed that five of 


arene 





66 See Mpisode Nu XX, ante, p 37 67 See ante, noteonp 78 
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the specified number, together with the longboat, were on shore at Coba during the 
whole of the action ” 
Extract from the Log of thé Brig Pallas August 2, 1820 


“ At 2am sent on shore the longboat with one Seacunme and four hands At § 39 
Captain Roberts repaired on shore in the jolly-boat At 7 am saw from off deck 20 large 
Prows standing towards the brig, fired a gun and made a signal for the boats At 7-30 from 
hearmg tom-toms beating and loud shouting on board the Prows together with their stand- 
ing on directly for the brig, knew them to be Pirates Loosed and set sail At 7-45 came 
on board the jolly-boat with Captam Roberts, the Prows bemg then withm gunshot, 
Endeavoured to slip the cable but found that we had not time to make a buoy fast, the Prows 
being almost alongside Cut the cable at the 90 fathoms mark for the safety of the vessel 
as well as the crew on board, and made all possible sail with a light breeze from the SE, 
when the headmost Prow hoisted a black flag at her mast head—and one upon her larboard 
quarter, a white flag with a black dagger and skull Fired the stai board broadside, loaded 
with round and canister ito the headmost boats, who instantly returned the fire, which 
was kept up on both sides till 9-30, when a moderate breeze sprung up from the 8 W Set 
the starboard studding sails and, the breeze freshening, by 10 was out of gunshot 


At 10-15 breeze decreasing and at 10-30 calm, hauled im the studding sails and up 
courses, the Prows coming up very fast Shifted 2 guns to the aftermost side ports and 
at 10-45 the Prows bemg again within gunshot opened their fue, the Bug not having 
steerage way They kept under our stern and, from the constant fire they kept up, cut our 
sails and standmg and runnmg nggmg very much Shifted 2 guns aft to the stern moormg 
ports and fired upon the nearest Prows, who then pulled up on our quarter, when we kept 
up a constant fire with the stern guns, two aftermost guns and musketry, the Prows beng 
then within half pistol shot 


At LI the whole of the Prows having come up, surrounded us completely, when. our 
fire commenced on both sides, which was returned by the whole of them and lasted till 
1-30 pm, when the boat having a black flag hoisted, struck her colours and pulled from us 
A breeze sprmging up at the same time from the WSW, made all possible saal, when 
the whole of the boats, after dischargmg their guns at us, lowered their sails, ceased firmg, 
and pulled mshore 


In hauling our wind to weather Pallas Isle,5® gave them our starboard broadside and 
sunk the boat that had formerly the black flag flying Perceived that the remaming 19 
Prows had pulled and anchored close mshore and blockaded the mouth of Coba Raver 

deemed 1t expedient for the safety of the vessel to proceed to the first port upon the coast, 

where any of the H NM [Dutch] cruzers might be lying, and knowing that gun-boat No 1, 

Captam Kolfe, was then lymg at Linga Leat,'® bore up and made all possible sail for the 
above port 

Fired 26 broadsides durmg the action and found expended two hundred pound 

of powder, two hundred and sixty round shot and forty canmister ditto and thirty-four bagi 

of musket balls, each bag contammg twenty-six, and two hundred and forty-two bal 
cartridges ” 

(Calcutta Journal, 18 November 1820 | 


68 Evidently mtended for the name of one of the many islets m the neighbourhood —Hp. 
69 That is, off the lungg: or pomt of Liat Island, between Banke and Billiton 
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XXVI 
LAST FIGHT OF A PERSIAN GULF PIRATE, 1826 

When the Portuguese came to India at the end of the fifteenth century, they found 
the external trade of the counties bordermg on the shores of the Indian Ocean almost 
entirely m the hands of the Arabs, who, as tal as we know, were generally a peaceable class 
of seafaring folk, but not of a characte: to submit tamely to injustice at the hands of 
foreigners, and who strongly resented any intrusion upon what they had hitherto 
considered & close tiade The overbearmg behaviour of the Portuguese soon resulted m 
the Arabs arming thei ships and the nest step to pracy was an easy one As the Portuguese 
decayed, the Arabs became more formidable, nor did the growmg power of the Marathas m 
any Way cheek them, but they were no match tor Ewopeans lke the Buztish, nor, even when 
assisted by the Turkish Government, Could they make any headway against the EKuropean 
pirates who visited the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf at the end of the seventeenth century 
From that date they ceased to be formidable 

At the end of the eighteenth ecutury the Arabs came under Wahhabi influence Ther 
fighting spirit revived, and the Arabs of the Persian Gulf—notably the Joasmees?°__hbecame 
the scourge of the Indian meichants, until they were suppressed by the British about the 
year 1810 The unrest eaused by the Wahhabis continued for some thirty years longer, 
finding its vent m internecine piratical warfare 

One of the most notorious of these Arab pirates was Rahmah bin Jabin of the tribe 
known to history as the Uttoobees (Uttitibi) of Koweit at the head of the Peisian Gulf He 
was one of the four sons of J&bir buy 7Uttab who jomed in an attack on the island of Bah- 
rein in 1784, but bemg dissatished with their share of the spoil, withdrew to Khor 
Hasan on the Arabian Coast close by and, under the leadership of Rahimah, the ablest though 
not the oldest of the four brothers, betook themselves to puracy Rahmah always tnmed 
to cultrvate good relations with the Barish and also with the Wdahhabis, but m 1816 he 
quarrelled with the latter and retired to Bushire and later to the island of Dammam near 
Khatif on the opposite coast, bong always at war with the Uttoobees of Bahrem This 
state of things lasted untal the year 1826, when he found himself bereft of all friends and 
not only old but blind He determined, however, at any rate to die not ingloriously, 
aod sarang to Dammam, from which in the interval the Uttonbees had driven him, he 
forced them to fight him Meeting his challenge in the spirit m which 1t was given, a single 
vessel was sent out for a fight to the finish 

“ About the end of 1826, finding himself much pressed by his enemies, who had invaded 
Demaun [Dammam] Rahmah [bin Jabir) proceeded over to Bushire, with the view, if possible, 
to mterest the British authority im. his favour, and also to procure an addition to the crew of 
is Buggalow,7! which had suffered very materially In his mterview with the Resident, 
this singular old man (although nearly seventy years of age, totally blind and covered with 
wounds) displayod the samchaughty andindomutable spirit which had always characterised 
him, and he expressed equal ferocity and scorn agaist his Uttoobee enemies Failing 
in his design of inducing the Resident to mterfere in his behalf, he set sail from Bushire 
with a remforcement of 25 or 30 Beloochees [Baléchis] and proceeded over to Demaun, 
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See ante, p 85 
71 The Indian term bayld, bagald, a corruption through Arab bakald or Port bayel, baxel, etc , of the 


European term vascellum, means 9 large native teak built vessel —ED 
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where he ordered his vessels to firea salute —a mat kot contempt whirh+o nritated the 
Bahrem Chiefs, that Ahmad bin Suleman [Ahmad bin Sulaiman] a nephew of the ruling 
Shaikh, volunteered to attack him m his own Buggalow His offer being accepted, he laid 
himself alongside ot Rahmah’s vessel, and a most furious action took place, the struggle 
being for life o1 death The people of the Uttoobee Buggalow, howescr, sutlered s0 severely 
from the heavv and well duected fire of the enemy, that she wan under the necessity of 
sheering off, im ordei to 1ecxuit her exhausted cicw from the otha: Bahtem vesscls m the 
viemty Having piocued a remtoreement, andretusing the assistance of the rest of the 
fleet, Shaikh Ahmad agam advanced to the attach wealened as his crew was in the 
former combat 

Rahmah soon found that he was m no condition to Carly on the engagement and that 
in a short time he must be taken by boarding untess hesurrendercd oun alternate which 
was out of the question, considermg the atrocious and wangumaly Watfare he liad so long 
carried on against Bahrem Having theicfore given orders for hm ves cbt erapple with the 
enemy, he took his youngest son (a fine boy about cight ycats old) tu his ums and seizing 
a lighted match, directed his attendants to lead him down to the Magazine Although 
acquainted with the determmed characte: of then Chict and, of cour oc aware of the mevit- 
able destruction which awaited them, his commands were mstantis oboyed, and im a few 
seconds the sca was covered with the scattercd timbers of the cxploded vessel and the 
miserable i1emams of Rahmah bin Jaubn and his devoted followers. Phe esplosion set 
fire to the enemy’s Buggalow, which soon afta: blew up but not before her commander 
and crew had been rescued fiom their unpending fate by the other boat» of the fleet 

Thus ended Rahmah bin Jaubu, tor yo many ycats the scourge and tortor of this part of 
the world, and whose death wasfelt asa blessing mm cvery part of the | Persian| Gulf 
Equally ferociou, and detezmmed m all situations, the Closing scone of his Camtence 
displayed the same stern andindomitable spit which had charactermsed Tim all bis fife’ 

[ Selections from the Bombay Records, No 24, pp 527-28] 
XXVIII 
THE TREACHERY OF AHMAD BIN DAD KARIM, 1816 


The following extract from the Bombay Records illustrates one of the pers to which 
Indian trade was exposed during the carly nineteenthcentury, though PE do not think many 
similar mstances of treachery can be found among captains to whom 


Incliun Merchants 
entrusted their vessels 





“In the month of September 1846 a buggalow, belonging to Nansec Thachersee [Nany 
Thakur)i], a Bombay merchant, set sail from Muskat for the Presidency | Bombay] She was 
commanded by one Ahmed bm Dad Kureem [Ahmad bin Dad kau in| w Beloochee 
native of Muttra [Matrah], subject 10 the Imaum7? of Mushat Having arrived i the 
vicinity of the Island of Busheab, 7? Ahmed bm Dad Kurcem formed the project of plundes 
ing and possessing himself of all the treasure m the vessel He seems tn the fist mestance 
to have endeavoured to carry out his purpose by stealth and quietly, for, inthe dead, of night 
whilst the supereargo, m whose charge the money wax, was asleep, be repaired to the 
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7 Ima ens tie ee ee 
Imam, a title given to the Prmces of ?Omin co Yule, fobson Jobson, av Jimauim —Lip 


73 3 ? 
Busheab, Abu Shu’aib, Shckh Shu’aib, Jaziratu’s Shokh, an island nour Al Kaw (Iseun) on the 
Persian Coast of the Gulf, about 150 mules from the entrance ——INp 
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reas e cheshand wasinthe acti of making off with its contents, when one Moorad [Murad] 
a sailor On board remonstrated with hint aud caused him to desist The Nakhoda’s is 
plans berg thus trustiited he rcsolval to md himsclf of his opponents and to perform 
py force What he was unable te do by stealth The followmg might accordingly, at an 
advanced hour whilst Tus unsuspecting victims were im a profound sleep he, with a 
number of his followets, tell upon and savagely butchered both Moorad and the 
supercargo he likewise put inend to the existence of an unfortunate slave, who happened 
to be standing by ithe time Some ol the crew affughted, leaped into the sea 7° many 
took part m the btoodsy decd andthe rest, however well disposed im their hearts to 


resint, Were Loo ritt h overawed by the frerce brutality and fiendish thieats of the 
Nakhoda and his accomplices fo dican of oppostne them 


Ahmad bin Dad Kurecm vowed in taniancous death to any man of the party who would 
not take the oath of Zuntullals | 2am tiléy| (Lhe mostsolemn form of oath among Aiabs—‘ By 


the divorce of the with) -to hecpoaaviolate weaaacy They tha ot and all, wactean m 


number, cmbarked oa the dongboat having picviously scb fire to the buggalow and 
collected the treastae tm date jars Six of the men, notwithstandmg that they had 
taken the oath requucd of them fell) victims to the Nakhoda’s suspicions, and were 
erucliy slauchicrcd two others, foartul of them Teves, let themselves down into the sea 
close Fo Shanas 7! and swant ashore whence they proceeded to Lingah 7¢ and back to Muttra 
(Matrah| them native city Searcely had they reached the latter place before they were 
seeped and conveyed to) Vuskat, as accomplices of Ahmed bin Dad Kureem 

Kor a length of tine they denied all knowlcdge of the matter, and assured both his 
Bxcclonce Syud Bowe y nee [Navyidl Suan | and the Brush Agent that, as Sool as the vessel 
caught fire, they threw Lhemselycs ito the sea to save their lives, thatthey knew nothing 
further Guilt, however, abtac hed itself too strongly to these mdividuals to permut of 
then story herug credited Recourse wets had to untamidation, and preparations were even 
made for inflietang torture upon them, when, upon being promised full pardon and liberty, 
they turned mformers and related all) that had, oceurred 

In Mareh [84'7, after cndless scatch and trouble, Ahmed bm Dad Kureem was likewise 
apprehendcd and conveyed to Muskat, where, on being examined and told that there 
war evidence forbhcommng, bo eouviet lim of bis dastardly act, he at once confessed his 
gilt and threw bins Ht oupon the marcy of his accusers The matter of his trial was 
referred to fhe Bombay Government, who desired he might be tied before the Native Court 
in Muskadt and suffer such piunishiment as the judicial authorities in that town. might think 
fit Lo award 

Luis Kacellence Syud Sowcynce, strange to say, did not so much as consult the Court of 
Justice regarding the punishment lo be inflicted, nor did he cause any form of trial what- 
goover to be undergone by the prsonc hub samply and plainly pronounced, sentence of 
death upon him Hin execution book place on the 5th day of October 1848 in the presence 
of the whole concourse of the Muskhat population,” 

[| Selections from the Bombay Records, No 24, p- 225 | 
(To be conhinued ) 
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™% Porg n@hhude, skipper, mater ob vt mutive vessel —-HD 
7 Apparently somo ot theso got ashore and gave the first mformation of the crime ; 
76 Shmfis and Lingah are eoustal towns on the Persian Gulf between the islands of Kenn and 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZA\M SHAHT KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR 
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(Continued fiom p 91 ) 


IX —AN ACCOUNT OF THE THIRD EXPEDITION OF Tih PRINCP 5 TNE MIES \ATNST 
HIM, AND OF THEIR CAPTULT BY Romi KHAN 


The amirs, alucady mentioned, lett the Gty with a large army to take vengeance on the 
prince, and pursued him, but w hen the amérs who had fust beensent agamst bam, heard 
that he had visited Bidar, and carried off then wives and famultes, feat and trembling fell 
upon them and they wee divided and scattered, so that the prmce » object was gamed On 
the receipt of this news, a nume1ous and well appointed army was dispersed, and iis officers 
1epaired to court complainmg bitterly, and im the strongest languag: of the negligence 
of the amis who had been at cout when the raid was made When the prinec’s spies 
informed him of the approach of these amiérs, and the news ol the disper salot the army, which 
had been encamped at the Mer Ghit, became known im his ammy, he icf, the wives and 
families of the amirs where they were und marched on his capital by way of Parenda — The 
king’s troop>, who had followed him fiom Didar, entboldcned by lus marching away from 
them, followed in his tracks °4 


When the prince halted at Parenda,’* he sent for Jalal Rm whan wid told hun that 
his forces were much weakened, for a detachment had gone with the Aaram, and many, 
exhausted by his forced march on Bidar, had tallen out by the way fle then ordered 
Rimi Khan to hold Parenda and await the arrival of the stragglors, while he marched on 
one stage, mm order thatthe royal army might believe that he was flecing from them, and 
might pursue him, and not on any account to emerge trom Paronda until the pursuers had 
passed 1t, in order that he (the pumnce) might then make a stand while Rimi Khan issued 
from the tortressim the enemy’s 1car and thus surrounded him = Jalal Raimi Khan, promised 
to obey these orders and remained 1n the fort while the prince marched on one stage, and 
when the amirs heard that the prince had passed Parenda, they were puffed up with pride, 
and pressed on with all haste in pursuit of the prince, until they came to the stream which 
is known as Alat Nadi,?4 and flows past the town of Paroenda, Here they halted and‘ 
circulated the wme cup and had music, paymg no more attention tp Jalil Rami — and, 
who was in Parenda, than if he had not existed. So careless were thoy that they took no 
heed of anything until they fell into a drunken sleep. 


When Rimi Khin heard of the state of the enemy's army, he wwely thought that 
he could best serve the punce by disobeying his orders, seeing that the enemy’s 
negligence promised him a certain victory and the opportunity was one not to be n oglected 
He therefore assembled his army and with a strong force, fell upon them when many of 
them were m a drunken sleep and many more had barely slept off their dehauch Some 
were sent to ete:mty from a drunken sleep and some opened their eyes only to be sent by 


the same road Not a single man of the enemy had any time to prepare for the fight, 
and large numbers were sent to 


manent 
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hell by Rimi Khin’s troops The amirs and the prinexpal 
*This appears to be an accountof the Operations of the 


% Parenda stands between two small tributaries of the Sina, whieh 19 « tributary of the Bhima, 
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officers of their army who had stirred up strife against the prince, were caught in the 
clutches of fate and 1t was the good fortune of the prince that such a victory was gamed by 
Jalal Rimi Khan as will be the preface of all the noble gests and deeds of kings till the 
end of time 


Rimi Khén, when the slaying was finished, took large quantities of plunder, and took 
those eighteen persons who had been the chief amirs of the king’s army, mounted on 
buffaloes, to the prince’s camp %? 


When the news of the victory reached the prince, he first rendered thanks to God, and 
then, with the sound of trumpets and drum, gave the signal for rejoicmg throughout his army 
At this moment Rimi Khan arrived at the prince’s camp with the captive amirs Rami 
Khan made his obeisance to the prince and was loaded with favours and encouraged to 
expect great advancement He received a royal robe of honour, and the king’s amirs also 
participated in the favours bestowed on him, for they recerved robes of honour and were 
maven leave to depart for Bidar By such laudable actions the prince captivated the hearts 
of these men, nay most of the amirs of the king’s army, and made all those who had been hig 
enemics subservient: to him, so that 1n a short time the greater number of the army which 
had opposed him, both Dakams and Foreigners, submitted themselves to him and were 
enrolled among his servants 


The prince, after this famous victory, which was the dayspring of his fortune and the 
origin of royal reign and kingly power, returned m triumph to his capital and showered 
favours upon, and executed justice among, the people of Junnar and the districts, until 
nobody was scen in his dommuions with a torn collar, 1f we except the dawn with its collar torn 
by the torch, and no blood was seen on any, if we except the gloaming tinged by the ruddy 
light of the lamp 


KX —An account or AnmMaD Sain’S ENTHRONEMENT ON THE THRONE OF SOVEREIGNTY, 
t¢ HIS DEULARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


It has already been mentioned that in the reign of Sultén Mahmid Shah Bahmani the 
lang’s authority was much shaken, and most of the amirs, malvks, and officers, turning aside 
from the path of obedience and submission took the road to the desert of contumacy and 
rebellion Among these was Majlis 1-Rafi? Mahk Ydsuf ‘Adil Khan, who by the king’s 
authority held the country of BiyApti and all its dependencies in jdgér He raised the stan- 
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85 ‘This account difters widely from Firishta’s, who gives to Ahmad himself the credit of the victory‘ 
As Jahangir Khan's foree advanced, Ahmad fled from Parenda to Paithan, whence he unsuccessfully 

sought aid from Fathullah ‘Imad ul Mulk of Berar As Jahangir Khan approached Paithan, Ahmad retired 
and oceupied the hilly country of Jedr, where he was jomed by Nasir ul Mulk Gujarati from Qadirébad 

Jahangir Khan mar hed to NikApde and cut off Anmad’s retreat to Junnétr The two armies lay within 
six leagues of cach other for nearly a month and as the rainy season had begun Ahmad’s troops suffered 
severely But tho amtys of the royal army, beheving that Ahmad could not escape, neglected all military 

precautions and gave thomsolves up to feastmg and drinking Ahmad marched by night to Nikapdr, 
arrived there carly on the momung of June 19, 1490, and fell on the royal army while most of them 
wore still ina drunken gleop Nearly tho whole of the army was slain, including the amire Jahangir 
Khan, Sayyid Ishaq, Sayyid Lutfullah, Nizam Kh&n, and Fathulléh Khan The other amtrs were captured 
and Ahmad, after stripping thom down to tho kneos and parading them round his camp on buffaloes, 
sent them back to Bidar Tho battle was known as “the battle of the garden,” from a garden which 
Ahmad Jaid out on ita site This battle established Ahmad’s independence, 
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dard of opposition and made the claim ‘‘I and there is none beside mo” In the same 
way Majhis-1-A‘& Mahk Sultan Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk,*® who, by the kings command, hel 
the whole of the province of Telingana, raised the banner of independence and pnide, an; 
regarded none beside himself , Malik Fathullah, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk im the country of Bera; 
raised the standard of usurpation and pride sky-high, and gave currency to the habit o 
rebellion Inthe same way allthe rest of the amirs and maliAs, who were im ther ow 
provinces, went astray, and Majlis-1-Muharram Malik Qasim, Bard 1-Mamdalk, who hek 
the districts of Qandahar?? and Ausa}® and their dependencies, raised the banner o 
authority and mdependence in the capital, Bidar, and took into his own bands the whol 
administration of the country, leaving to Sultin Mahmud nothing but the name of a king 
In the meanwhile the amirs were constantly leading them armics from all parts to Bidar, n 
the attempt to overthrow Malk Qdisim, Barid-t-Mamalikh In some of these expedition 
matters were compounded without bloodshed or fighting, but sometimes the quarrels o 
these errmg men could not be settled without an appeal to the sword In several of thes 
expeditions Ashraf-1-Humaytin Sultén Ahmad Shah Bahii was present in-person, allay 
strife, and punishing the quarrelsome and contumacious with the sword, as has already bee 
described, until at last, on the date?? which has already been given, the hing of th 
countries of Dakan, Sultan Mahmid Bahmani, bade farewell to thus transitory world an 
took his departure for the eternal abode 


Since Malik Naib suffered martyrdom at the instigation of the contumacious but sti 
frustrated men, and the stirrers up of strife powoned the mind of the hing of the work 
Mahmid Shih Bahmant, against His Highness Ashraf-1 Humayun, Sultan Ahmad Sha 
Bahri, so that armies were several times sent against his highness with a view to erashin 
him, as has been related, the anurs and officers of the kingdom, who were in the service « 
His Highness Ashraf-1 Humaydn, Sultain Alimad Bahri, represented that the disloyal amt 
of the king had obtained the supreme power, and that very ttle authority was left m tl 
hands of the king, while the whole of the attention of these disloyal cantss was devoted { 
attempts to crush the prince , and therefore the salvation of the prince's rule and of b 
dominions lay in his proclaiming himself independent and in his ascending the throne | 
sovereignty and donning the crown of royalty, in order that the administration might | 


efficiently continued and that the domunion might not depart from the great family ( 
Bahman) 





86 This is not correct Sultan Qul Quth ul Mulk wap of all the pront provincial governors t 
most faithful to the house of Bahman, and though he often r¢fuscel to ree opnize the orders aed by Qas 
Barid, he would not formally declare his mdcpoudenee until Mahanud Shab diudan LotXand his young g 
Ahmad II was placed on the thione m Bidar by Qasum Ahmad Nvamul Muth wasthe fit to prop 
to the other provincial governors that thoy should declare then mdependencee of Dadar, and all, oxce 
Qutb ul Mulk, agreed 

37 The name of this place 18 always thus spolt by Muhamiumadan lat orien 
Kandhar Itis on the Manfda river, about 65 ules north of Bidat 

8 Situated in 18°15’ N and 77° 30’ 


39 The date already given is Zi] Jhiyjah 24, aur 924 (Decomber 21,80 1GIS) Soo The Lhatory of 
Bahmanr Dynasty by Majo. J S King, p 147 Puushta (4, 726) guves Che dati an Zi] Unyah 4, | 
(Dec 7, 1518) Sayyid ‘Al: convemontly ignoics the exintence of the nomual nue cenhors Of Mahmt 
Abmad ITT, ‘Ala ud din, Walt ullah, and Kalim ullah, and makes at appear that Ahmad ascended | 
throne as a Bahmant king though he carefully ayoudys ct sr age 
the distinctive cognomen of his dynasty, Bahl 


The comet spells 
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Theretore his Inghness the Sulaiman of the age, Ashraf1 Humayun, Sultan Aimad 
shah Bahii, who was, m the opmion of Ins loyal officers, the means of contmuing the royal 
ine and the candle of the family of the Nhaldfad, at a time when the aspect of the sun fore 
told the continuance of the kingdom and of its glory m his family, thatis, 4 891 (4D 1486)!0 
took his seat on the royal tirone, and imparted glory to the crown of kingship by placimg 
st upon his head 
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When his majesty asccnded the throne he was twenty years of age + 

The amirs swore tealty to the hig and tendeted then congratulations to him They 
seattercd gold abroad and recery ed honours and royal favours m measure corresponding 
to then degrees — \ter_ that the hing pad atiention to the wants ot his army and his 
subjects, and abolished all tyranny and oppression and 1aised the standard of justice and 
equity He made cven greater efforts than before to merease bis aimy, m order that he 
might conquer the hereditary dommuons of bis father and grandfather, which God destined 
to be his 


XT —AN ACCOUNT Of¢ THE WAR BETWEEN ‘Apin KHAN AND THE KING OF THE WORLD, 
Asurarei-Homayén, AHMAD BanRi 


When Sultin \imad Shah Bahri ascended the throne of sovereignty, and the fame of 
his kingdom and justice was through ull the world, Mayjhs-1 Rafi‘, Yasuf ‘Adil ‘Khan, who 
was cdustinguished from all other anirs of the Dahan by the greatness of his power and the 
extent of his jagérs and his province, and was intoxicated by the numbers of his army and 
by pride of place, opened the door of strife m lis own tace In short, the desire of power 
and conquest cntered “Adil Khan's head and ho thought that royal robes and the honours 
of the Ahaldfat were tor every seoker after them, whether he had been externally predes- 
inated 40 them or not, not. knowing that the royal umbrella 1s a humd,!? which spreads not 
the wing of good fortune over any but the elect, and that lordship over men 1s an ‘angé, *8 
which settles not but on the Qfd of the worth of those who have been accepted, and that a 
kangdom as not, administered and maintained solely by means of the abundance of treasure 
and the number of one’s adherents and assistants 


Mahk Yasuf ‘Adi Khan considered that Ashraf-1 Humayin Sultan Ahmad Shah 
Bahri was m one quarter of the Dakan, and that much land intervened between his province 
and Sultan Ahmad’s, whieh land could without much trouble be added to his province 
It behoved him, therefore, to forestall Ahmad Nizim Shah, and to capture and occupy 
that country before he entered it ‘Adil Khan, therefore, set out from Biyapar, which was 
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40 ‘This date as wrong by four ycars Tho provincial governors had been ther own masters since the 
death of Muhammad U1, but Ahmad had not toc hnieally become a rebel until 1486, m which year his father 
was put to death, tor he had been obedient to his father, who was regent From the tame of his father’s 
death he was in open rebelbon, but it was not until 1490 that he, Yusuf ‘Adil Khan of Byapur, and 
Pathullah “indd wl Mulk of Berdr decared themselves, at Ahmad’s mstance, mdependent 

42 Ahmad’s age is here absurdly understated Finshta does not give 1, but m 1478 he had been 
considered sufiaently dangerous to be baniwhod from court and cannot then have been less than 
twenty-five years of age Ths father was then at least sixty five years of age and it 1s probable that 
Ahmad was thirty or even more, 40 that he was now probably about forty, and in 1490, when he actually 
declared his independ nce, forby-tour or forty five 

42 A fabulous bird of happy omen, supposed to fy constantly m the air without touching the ground 
and to mdicate that the head on which its shadow falls will wear a crown. 

43 A fabulous bird said to dwell m Qat or Mount Caucasus The legend is sumilar to that of the 
phoenix 
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his capital, with a very large army and encamped before the fort of Rantibart As that 
fort was not very strong, ‘Adil Khan formed the intention of capturing it and handing 
over the command to one of his officers, in order that he might then make it his base of 
operations against Ahmad Nizim Shah’s country, and capture that country with case 

When the king’s spies reported to him Yisuf ‘Adil Khan’s expedition, he issued orders 
for the assembling of his army, and prefects ancl muster-masters were sent m haste to all 
parts of the kingdom to bid the amirs and chicf officers of the army to assemble at comt 
with ther troops In a short time a very large army was thus collected, with which the 
king marched agamst the enemy When the royal army azived at Ghati Vabalad, near 
which was the army of Majlisi-Rafi' Ytsuf ‘Adi Khan, the hing commanded that the 
pass at the head of the ghdt through which the invaders must pass, should be blocked, m 
order that their retreat might be cut off and that they might be confounded in the whul- 
pool of perplexity 

Although this plan for crushing the enemy was very well conccived, Masnad-1-‘Alt 
Mahk Nasir-ul-Mulk and the rest of the amirs humbly tepresented that to close entirely 
the enemy’s way of retreat would but compel him to invade still further the king’s dominions 
and to support himself there by plundermg the country The best plan, they said, would 
be for the royal army to move aside and leave one line of retreat open The hing accepted 











this advice and ordered the amirs to choose a camping ground for the army ‘Then the ing 
issued a farman to the kélis dwelling in those parts, authoring them to plunder and slay 
the enemy The kélés had been hoping and praying for such a permission The enemy’s 
camp was surrounded by jungle and brushwood, so dense that an ant could not. penetrate 
it without shedding its skim lke a snake The kélés crept through this jungle on dark 
nights and poured showers of arrows mto the enemy’s camp and carried off horses and goods 
without any serious opposition, and when the day broke, took refuge again in the jungle 
and in their places of retreat, and would then agai he m ambush and attack the enemy 
with clouds of arrows, and thus im a short time reduced the army of ‘Adil Shih ‘t to great 
straits The enemy’s spimt was entirely broken, and at last, without fighting and without 
having acquired any honour, they determimed to retreat, and set forth on theu retreat by 
that road which passed close tothe camp of the royal army Since the king’s army had. closed 
the enemy's line of retreat and every pass was occupied bya detachment of royal troops, 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that ‘Adil Khan extricatod himself alive The ro yal 
army fell upon his troops and defeated them with great slaughter and those of the enemy 
who dismounted and fled on foot escaped, while those who would not dismount and throw 
away ther arms were slain The royal army took much spou from the vanyuished, and the 
king returned in triumph to his capital 45 
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44 Here Sayyid ‘Al: cautiously admits that Yaisuf was as mucha hing ag his hero was 
45 It 1s not easy to identify thisraid of Yisuf ‘Adil Shah’s The author of the Bas dtin us Salatun 
says that Khwaja Jahan of Bijapur completed the fortress of Parenda im 1487, but thero is no mention of 
any interruption of the work by Ahmad According to Fimshta, Ahmad’s first enter prise aftor his declara 
tion of mdependence m 1490 was the reduction of Danda Rajpiri (Chaul), tho sioge of which place he had 
raised on hearmg of the death of his father in 1486 ‘The siege now occupied him for ten months or a 
year, at the end of which tame the foitress surrendered and left Ahmad free to march on Daulatabad 
(F n, 186 ) The account can hardly refer to Ahmad’s expedition to Biapur im a p 1503 04 which 
was undertaken for the purpose of compelling Yisut ‘ Adil Shah to revoke his ordinance cstablishing the 


Shrah religion (F u, 19), and it 1s not improkable that the incident has been Invented hy Sayyid ‘AL 
for the glorification of Ahmad 
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XII —AN ACCOUNT OF AuMAD NIZAM SHAB’S EXPEDITION AGAINST DAULATABAD 

As Ahmad Nizam Shah was always anxious to capture fortresses, he now turned hi 
aitention to Deogir, which 1s generally known as Daulatabad This is a very strong f " 
situated on & high hill, so strong that it has never been taken So wonderful is ie ie 
struction of the fort and so great are the stones used in its bastions and ramparts, that : 
is the generally received opimon, nay, 1t 1s certain, thatit 1s not the work of men be of some 
more powerful agency, for it 1s gener ally agreed that the work 1s beyond the sone of men £6 

Sultan Mahmid Bahmani had entrusted the kotwdlt and governorship of the fort of 
Daulatabad, with the uty and the surrounding district, to Malik Sharq and Malik Wayth, 47 
two brothers who were among Sultan Mahmiid’s trusted officers Since the a 
when Sultén Ahmad Shih Bahri had ascended the throne Mahk Sharaf-ud-din, rendered 
confident by the umpregnability of Daulatibad, had set foot im the desert of rebellior and 
strife As the king was always anxious to conquer his hereditary dominions, he made 
preparations for the conquest of that lofty fortress As the capture of this fortress by 
force of arms appeared to be very difacult, Ahmad Nizam Shah determimed first to treat 
courteously and diplomatically with its governors and to endeavour to win thei hearts 
He therefore opened com munications with them and gave mn marriage to Mahk Wayth-ud-din 
one of the daughters of Malik Naib, who was 1 his palace,{8 thus establishing friendship 
with him on. a firm foundation — But since Mahk Sharaf-ud-din’s star was declining and the 
days of his prosperity drawing towards evening, he withdrew himself from the friendship 
which had been established, and his disposition deteriorated so that he committed blame- 
worthy acts, and the brotherly love which had existed between him and his brother, Maik 
Wajih-ud din, was changed. to enmity Hot Malik Sharaf-ud din had considered the matter 
and had come to the conclusion that the result of this alliance with Ahmad Nizim Shah 
could lead to nothing but the loss of the command of the fort Malk Sharaf-ud din’s wrath 
increased daily and he was ever resolving plans for the undoing of his brother, until at last 
he compassed his death 


After the murder of Malik Wayjth ud din, his widow, the daughter of Mahk Naib, went 


to Junnaz and appealed to Ahmad Niyiin Shah for justice against her husband’s murderer 


The king comforted the victim of tyranny and resolved to revenge her on the tyrant, and 


to capture the fort of Daulatabid and the country belonging to 16, and he set out with a 
latibad When he reached Daulatabad he encamped before 1t, and his 


large army for Dau 
army surrounded the fortress and provented all ingress and egress The next day the king 


mounted his horse and reconnortred the fortress He perceived that its reduction by force 
of arms would be very difficult and that protracted siege would be necessary He came 
to the conclusion that 16 would be better to gain possession of it by stratagem, and he there- 
fore summoned Masnail-t- Al Malik Nastr-ul Mulk and all his other amirs and officers, and 
took counsel with them = When N asir-ul-Mulk and the rest of the amirs had heard what 
the king had to say, they sud that bay objoct could best be attamed by laymg waste and 
plundering the Daulatabad district every year at harvest time, and thus depriving the fort of 
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mad tu xlad potween 1337 and 1348 
Mahk Wayth ud din In subsequent passages 
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46 ‘Tho fort was bualt by Mucham 

47 Sw, for Malik Shuraf ud din and 
the names 

48 This, of Course, Wild Ahmacl’s own piste 


ud din a yon named Mots Sharaf ud din, who was & 
conmmandant of the fort of Daulatabad, chorished the ambition of declaring his independence and much 


resented his brothor’s Close alliance with Ahmad, because ib strengthened poth Abmad and Wayjih ud 
din and dumimashed, his chances of boing In & position to agsuume mundependence He therefore put both 


Wayih ud din and his infant son Moti to death 


LT have corrected 


y Hor namo was Bibt Zamab and she bore to Wayjih- 
overnor of the province, while his brother was 
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supplies, by which process the defenders would be compelled to surrender The king then issued 
orders that the plundermg should begin at once and the army plundered the city 
and the surrounding country and destroyed the dwellings of the people The king then 
returned to his capital 
XIII —Aw ACCOUNT OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF AHMADNAGAR 

Since the erection of buildings 1s one of the most essential affairs in the world and one 
of the most necessary for the comfort of mankind, great kings mm all countries have left behind 
them wonderful monuments by building cities and laying out gardens planted with fruitful 
trees The king of the age and the earth (Ahmad Nizim Shah), who was ever solicitous for 
the welfare of the world and its habitants, determined to found a city As it had been 
decided that the king should lead an army every year to Daulatabad to plunder and lay 
waste that province, and it would have been necessary for him on cach occasion to traverse 
the considerable distance which mtervened between Daulatabad and his capital, which 
in those days was Junnar, he determined to found a city between Junnar and Daulatabad 
in order that he might dwell there until the fall of Daulatébad and his army would not have 
so far to march He therefore pitched on the site of Ahmadnagar, cxactly half way 
between Junnar and Daulatabid, 1m a tract which in climate and im greenness and 
freshness of 1ts hills and plains, may be compared with Paradise, and 1s indeed second only 
to the Paradise on high 

Some historians have given the following account of the founding of the fair city of 
Abmadnagar Ahmad Nizém Shah, who was very fond of hunting and of wandcimg m 
the country, was one day huntimg with some of his companions and nobles in the plam on 
which Ahmadnagar now stands A fox was viewed, and the king ordered the hounds to 
be loosed on 1t The fox tmed to save himself by craft, but when this failed, and he was 
hard pressed by the hounds, he turned on them and faced them, ready to make a fight for 
his hfe The king was much astonished and determined to build his new capital on the spot, 
deeming that the land which could instil such courage into a feeble animal like the fox, was 
a fit place for a king’s abode *¥ He communicated his design to the amirs and companions 
who were with him, and they applauded it Hethen consulted his ministers and astrologers 
who declared that the spot was a fit one for the capital 

When it was finally decided to build the capital in that spot, the king halted there and, 
having ordered the astrologers to select an auspicious day for the beginning of the work, 
summoned surveyors, architects, and builders from Junnar to lay out and build the city 
An auspicious day was selected, and the surveyors, architects and builders obeyed the king’s 
commands, and laid out and began to build the city with its palaces, houses, squares and shops, 
and laid out around 1t fair gardens In a short time, a very fine city was brought to completion 
under the king’s personal supervision 

When the question of the naming of the new city came up for consideration, the king 
remembered that the city of Almadabéd m Gujarat, which was built by the late Sultan 
A' mad of that country, had been so called from the king who built 1t, his minister, and the 
Qa.4 of the sacred law, who all bore the name of Aumad In this case also, by a fortunate 
comcidence, the king’s name was Ahmad, the name of his mimister, Masnad-1- ‘Alt, Mabk 
Nasir ul-Mulk Gujarati, was Ahmad, and the Qdzi of the royal army also bore the name of 
Ahmad For this reason the new capital was named Ahmadnagar 

(T'o be continued ) 

= A similar story 1s told of the foundation of Bidar, Nirmal, and othor towns In fach there are 

very few towns in the Dakan, the foundation of which 1s recorded, of which the story 1s not told 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF £ AND O IN MARWARt AND GUJARATI 
By PANDIT V JIDHUS HEKBHARA BHATTACHARYA SHASTRI, SANTINIKETANA 


Tun controversy between Di Tessitort and Mr Dyvatia regarding the above subject 
Jeads me to write the followimg lines which may throw a httle hght on some of the points 
discussed by them 

It 19 a well-known fact that the Sanskrit diphthongs a and au ' ‘ ase 


posed of tno vowels, a-+ + and a--u respectively , and though each of these two groups of 
vowels has two syllables separately, they form only one syllable in the resultant diphthongs} 
For a diphthong 14 a long vowel, and therefore its component vowels must combine them- 
gelves un such a way that they may not exceed the regulation quantity of one long vowel 

It therefore follows that the component vowels must suffer loss m their original quantity 
and such loss may be unequal in amount in the mutual adjustment, that 1s to say, the one 
portion may occupy longer duration than the other 


This 1s what the Pratasakhyas affim when they say that the first element of a diphthong 
(ea, St ) wshort and the second (v¢ + or u, % &, ) 18 far longer than the first } 


Tt has, however, not been stmetly followed in the vernaculars, for, as we shall see later 
on, sometimes the fist and sometimes the second element of a diphthong has been 
lengthened and this has given rise to different words from the original 


Neither the av ( r ) (with a single exception, see Hem, VIII, 1 161, Tromkrama, IL, 2 
14<2 Shadbhds.hd, BSS p 150), nor au ( sit) of Sanskrit 15 to be found in Praknta, the 


former becoming generally (1) @-t, 8t-g-, and the latter a u, H-g3-, both in two syllables, 
and sometames (u) ¢, @, and o, aff, respectively : 

The Prakntic a-+ and a-wim two syllables gradually began to contract themselves 
into one syllable again, according to the principle of quiescence or disappearance of medial 
or final vowels--a process the operation of which 1s seen widely, not only 1n our vernaculars, 
but also in the Vedic and classical Sanskrit, about which I have already discussed in detail 
elsewhere? By the word queescence, for which I have used the Sanskrit term grasta ( ea ), 
followmng Prof Jogeshchandra Ray im the article referred to, I mean a vowel sound which 
first becoanes martaculate and then gradually disappears or 1s deprived of its proper or 
ongmal quantity Kor imstance, from the stem or crude form rdjan 1 the singular number 
fourth case-onding e we have first rd-ja-ne in three syllables, and then, according to the prin- 
aple above mentioned and the rales thereof, the second syllable, 1¢, @ 1m ga first becomes 
qmescent, and finally disappears, giving rise to the form rdj-ne in two syllables, which again 
m accordance with Sandhe rules coalosces into rdyie Let us take another example The 
H chawtha qer ) 18 derived from Skt chaturthaka through the stages as follows — 
(1) cha tur-tha-ha> (ux) Pr cha-u ¢tha-a> (m1) cha u-tthd> (av) chau-ttha>(v) chaw thd Herein 
the third stage, a trisyllabic word cha u éthd can never change into the fourth stage chau- 
1thd until the second syllable (2 e the u of the trisyllabie cha u-tthd) lessens 1ts own quantity 
or mdtrd and combines with the preceding syllable, +e the am cha This decrease mm quan- 
tity 1s governed by a principle which I have explamed in the paper alluded to For the 
sake of convenience I shall denote such thinned vowels by putting them above the line. 
Thus the dissyllabic chau-tthd 1s to be written cha“-tihd and so on 

1 According to Jék Fr, Benares, XIIT, 41, the métré of the first element (a) 1s $ and 
the second (2 or u) 1s lg. Seo Tar Pr Mysore, II 26—29 (Ubbata says 3+ 13=2 ) 

2 Vangiya Sdiutya Parwhat Patrik, Vol XXV, pp 26 8 


that of 
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According to this principle of lessening the quantity of a vowel, new sets of diphthongs 
have found ther way mto our vernaculars But im these, the sounds were changed owing 
to the shifting of the accent or stress, sometimes on the first and sometimes on the secon] 
element, and also because of the peculiarity of pronunciation of the first element, .e a, in 
different vernaculars 

As regards the wide sound of éando in Marwari and Gujarati, [ think, 1t 1s due to the 
accent, or stress, on the first part of a’ anda“ And so it goes without saying that here [ 





am at one with Mr Divatia, who has clearly said (Indian Antiquary, Feb 1918, p 41)‘ that 
when in thevocalicgroupof sty or NF, 1s accented the ¥,¥ getting subordinate, the 
ultimate result 1s the wide sound & aif ”  ButI amat one with Di Tessitor in his dis 
agreement with Mr Divatia when the latter says that “stz and 3] ¥ pass through an 
intermediate step—stq and st q (eventually sya and stqz) before assuming the wide 
sounds st and aff” As regards the narrow sound of ¢ and 0, 16 owes its existence 
to the accent on the second part of a-2 (dissyllable) and a-w (dissyllable) and not of aw (mono 


syllable) and a* (monosyllable) Here the accented 2 and w become e and o respectively, 


and they are narrow, because there are no other elements whatever to widen them , and then 
the preceding a 1s assimilated with the following e and o according to the Prakritic rules for 
assimilation I should note here what Mr Divatia has stated (bod ) in this connection 

‘“‘ When in these groups (3 ¢ and 81) the g-¥ are accented, their prominence leads 
to the uniting of st and ¢ and stand ¥ into the narrow @ and af” 


Examples are needed to illustrate what I have to say, but before producing them I must 
briefly discuss the question of accent above mentioned _ At the very outset 1) should be 
borne m mind that accentuation of words has undergone a great many changes from the 
Vedic time downward The accent which was the cause of o1ginal corruption of a word 
does not necessarily continue to be 1n 1ts place so long as the word remains either in the 
same or other form, for it may have a different accent resulting, in some cases, in tts 
assuming a further new form I do not wish here to enter mto details, but simply to say 
as a general proposition that accentuation  Prakrita has played a great partin forming the 
words of different vernaculars Evidence has been given by Sir R G Bhandarkar in his 
Wilson Philologucal Lectures, of the accent on the penultimate or final syllable, from which 
a number of new words havefound their place in our vernaculars But he did not cite any 
Prakritic words in support of his view though such words are not wanting Mark the 
following words véulla also vanla (Skt vydkula) , davvva (Skt darva) » paravvasa (Skt para- 


vasa) Here the accent 1s evidently on the penultimate syllable It can, however, 
also be shown that sometimes mn Prakrita the first syllable of a word is accented Let me 
here draw attention to the followmg words which will support this contention  nivve- 
dayuliavua (Skt nevedayrtavya), Samardichchakahd, Biblootheca India, p 134 , sep parihisa (Skt 
saparthisa), Shadbhashd, p 47, jovvana or guvvana (Skt yauvana), K umdrapiala, III, 18, 
sochchia (Skt Vsuch--tvd or ya), Prdkiiaripdvatdra, XII, 78, cle These words invariably 


carry the accent on the first syllable which accounts for the doubling of those 
which have to bear the brunt of the stress 


ulars Mark the followmg Bengali expressions 


consonants 
The same thing happens 1m different vernac- 


; (1) sakkale jane, ‘all know’, (u) Lakkhano 
nd, ‘ never’ , (111) kichchhu dobo nd, ‘ notheng I will give’, (iv) badda garam, ‘ too hot’, (v) chotle 


gachh, ‘a very small tree’, etc So in Hindi Kausikha and Gautamma for Kaugika and 


Gautama respectively (Hammira réso, Nagripracirini, p 9) 2 The subject of “aecentua- 





3 Sometimes doubling is made tosuita metre Instances are abundant in Pr thvtiajardso 
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tion in Prakrta and the vernaculars 1s a very important one which, if not properly 
attended to, will leave unexplamed several pomts of word formation m our vernaculars 


With this preliminary remark [ proceed to examine a few words to find out the 
influence of accents in dcete1miming the process of corruption — 


a) Skt Ahadua>(u) Pr Ahavra>(m) khava>(v)H P M khara, ge (usually 
so written, but strictly, kha, the final vowel a being dropped and thus the 


word becoming practically monosyllabic) 





Here in the second stage, (1) Ahaira evidently contams three syllables (4ha-t-rah) Now m 
the third stage, the word Aha'ra, which 1» dissyllabie (kha*-ra), could by no means be formed 
unless the second of the three syllables in the second stage was reduced im quantity and 
thus easily blended with its preceding syllable or vowel (1e ain kha), making the word a 
dissyllabie one , and this reduction in the quantity of the second syllable m the second stage, 
(kha w-ra) becomes logically impossible unless the quantity of the first syllable 1s some- 
what strengthened and lengthened by some stress or accent on it 
Similarly 


(1) Skt chatushka>(n) Pr chaukha>(m) chatkka>(iv) H P M chatka>chauka, 
arm (= chauk, at ) 


Here the existence of the third stage which is a dissyllabic one depends entirely on the 
reduction in the quantity of the second syllable mm the second stage which 1s effected by 
the accent on the first syllable 


In a similar way we may explain the cases where there are aya or ava in a Sanskrit or 
Prakrita word Thus 


L (1) Skt nayana>(u) Pr nayana or nayana (with ya-srutr)>(m) nay na> (1v) nay- 
na>(v) H P nana>(vi) natn or nan ( aa, Fa ) 
2 (1) Skt havala>(u) kavla>(m) kavla>(iv) katla>(v) kal or kaul § ( are, 
ares) 


In the above mstances the ya, y%, or y, and va, v*, or v have gradually become 2 and wu 
respectively, because they are not accented It 1s evident from Vedic texts that ya and va 
undergo samprasdrana only when they are not accented , on the other hand when they are 
accented they do not do so For example, from Y yay, ‘to sacrifice ’, we have 1s-t¢ on the 
one side and wydy-a on the other , from / vad, ‘to speak’, udt-té, udyd-te, when the root 1s 
unaccented, and vdda-t when 1t 18 accented ‘This fact has been noticed by Dr Tessitor, 
too, when hoe says (ante, Sept 1918, p 231) “so long as the v in kasa vat retains the 
stress or emphasis it can never undergo samprasdrana*’ The principle working here 
is not difficult to understand Accent or stress strengthens a syllable, which then cannot 
be subject to a change 

Let us now ulustrate what has been said before regarding the wide and narrow sounds 

of é, 6 and é, d m Marwari and Gujarati 
(1) Skt vaera (dissyllable)>(u) Pr va'ra (trisyllable)<(m1) G vasa (dissyllable) > 
(iv) jain vaurs= (with a pronunciation different from that of the Skt diphthong a+) 


ver, 4¢ 
Here in the third stage, vavra, which 1s derived from the second (vara, trisyllable), as shown 
above, there are two syllables, vat and ra, the accent falls here on the first part of the first 
syllable, vai,2e on the va or a of va and not on the whole syllable vas The accent having 
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fallen thereon strengthens and lengthens it to some extent, while the following 1 though 
reduced to something less than its normal pioportion affects the preceding vowel sound thus 


making the whole sound of the vocalic gioup (a2) somewhat oblique It may be compared 


with the @ sound in English, that 1s, the sound of @ nm ‘hat ° lying half way between, é (or 
é long) and @ (or @ long) The M.H P words hke Akaw, we (Skt. Lhadwra>Pr Lhaera) 


should be explained m this way though the sound of az im them differs, as has ably been 
mentioned by Mr Divatia (ante, Jan 1918, p 26) 


J have already hinted that the narrow sound of v, o has come from dissyllabic a 2 and 
a u, the process being through the accent falling on the second syllable, 2e on the 2 and U 
of a-t and a u, they are turned into e and o respectively, or mm other words, according to the 
native grammarians, firstly there 1s the guna transformation of 2 and uw into e and o , and 
secondly the preceding @ of the ongmal a2 and a-w and the subsequent a-e and a-o 1g 
euphonically coalesced according to the general rules for Sandhz exther in Sansk1t or Pah. 
Prakrita As it will take up too much space I purposely refrain here from explaimuing these 
rules in detail, citing, however, only two examples from the Sanskrit glammar, which are 
well known to all, wz upat ejate=upejate, upa-+ oshal>uposhats (Pdnom, VI, 1 94) 


ratte totencrete 











I believe, every e and 0, as result of Sanda of 2+ 7 and &+4% mn Sanskrit and Praknta 
and vernaculars as well, have appeared m this way and im this way only # and o though 
still regarded as Sandhyakshara or dipbthong in Sanskrit grammars through tradition, had 
long ago, even at the time of some of the Prdissdkhyas lost that character and become single 
vowels, which could only be due to the process suggested above 


Sanskrit av and au have generally assumed two forms each in Prakrita, a-c and e, and 
a-u and o respectively As regards the first forms, a-2 and a wu, 1t should be observed that 
they are dissyllables, while originally in Sanskrit they were monosyllables Sanskrit mono- 
syllables Mt, au split themselves in Prakrita mto dissyllables a-2 and a-u respectively And 
then, in course of time, these dissyllabic a-2 and a-u gradually became monosyllabic 
and o through the process explained above Now the whole process stated stands 
thus — 
(1) Skt atldsa>Pr kasldsa (=ka-1-ld-sa-)> *haeldsa (=ka e-ld-sa)> Pr keldsa 
Agam 
(2) Skt kalésa > Pr kaslésa (=ka 2-la-sa)>(vernaculars such as B) katlasa or ka‘lds, 
usually written kaildsa 


It goes without saying that this process holds good as regards oa, too 


Here in the first series Pr ka 2-ld-sa contmued to be pronounced for some time in four 
syllables with its accent unaltered Then the accent shifted on to the second syllable, 2 e 
on 2, changing it into e, the whole form becoming “ka e ld-sa Following the law of economy 
m pronunciation the preceding @ merged in the following e which had double strength of 
a long and accented vowel, and this resulted in the trisyllabic form, Pr heldsa 


A few words of explanation are required about the change of 2 into e, and of uw into o when 
they are accented Examples of such cases are numerous, as will be borne out by the follow- 
mg G gora (gor*), ‘family pnest’, < Skt guru, M mehuna (mehune )< Pr mhuna 
<Skt mithuna, S peu < Pr pro < Skt prtrka, ete , ete That the guna in Vedic Sans- 
krit 1s due to accent 1s proved beyond any shade of doubt For instance, 6é-t1 (from (V# 
(to go’) and 1-hi’, bédha ti (from Vbudh ‘to wake’ and bud-dha, etc Sometimes 2 and. 
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EC  ) a) 


4 undergo guna before a conjunct letter, as Pr penda < Skt pinda, Pr tonda < Skt 
tunda (Hem VIII, 1 85, 116) This fact goes to show that the guna in such eases has been 
caused by the conjunct letter affecting the preceding +, uw in the same way as an accent or 





stress does 

Though it may secm from what has been said above that a narrow ¢ can never 
come from Pi @2, of which the last member + does not change into e, we find m some 
cases the wide ¢ gradually changing into a narrowe I quote here the followig words of 
Dr Tessitor: —‘There is im modern Marwari Gujarati a marked tendency to pronounce 
e and 6 less wide when they are final than nm other cases In some cases the vowel 
is actually heard as narrow” (Itahes are mine) Instances have been given by him 
(Anie, 1918, Sept, p 232) The cause of it 1s a naturalone For the sound of é (=e asa 
m English ‘ hat’) hes, as has been stated above, half way between éand @ One starting 
from é cannot reach @ without passmg through 3 (=e) Thus the gradation 1s 


(1)e>(u1) ¢>>(u1) & 
I cannot, however, say whether @ i» actually found m the place of éim any word of 
Marwari Gujaati, but there 1s possibility of 1s bemg so 


The sound ¢ () is seen in Bengali in such words as eka (ek), ‘one’, pronounced wh? , 
deKha, ‘see’, pronounced dekha, etc 16 15 seen also in Smhalese, in which 1 19 further 
dividedinto two, long and short, as mada ‘a ram’ (generally transliterated as Melly e=a m 
‘hat ’), B medhd (generally written medhd) <Skt mendaka , nena (=nena), B geng (though 
generally written as the following Skt) < Skt yidna, pekwm, ‘mud’, B peka (written 
pikd or m some quarters pdhd) < Skt panka or pankaka This sound, with some diver. 
sities, exists in several other vernaculars the treatment of which 1s not necessary here 

Now it will he seen in the above Bengali words that the sound in question has been 
expressed, though not adequately, sometames by e, and sometimes by 4G of the elements of 
which 11 13 made (The sound w 1s a combination of that of e and 4) But sometimes 
again, 1 is represented in Bengal by yd, as the same word dekha 1s now written by those 
who intend to represent the sound phonetically, as dydkha (or dydkho) Instances of this 
kind of wiiting abound in old Bengali MSS In Sinhalese, too, this sound 1s expressed by 
a which 1s open im that tongue together with the symbol of y joined to a consonant It 
1s, thus, that when the Englsh word ‘manager’ 3s transliterated mto Bengal we come 
across two sorts of spelling, wz (1) menegdr*, or (a) mydnepdr* , while in Hindi it 1s wnitten 
mamnejart (HeaT) Sometimes @ 1s also seen for the same sound in Bengal though 
not properly , as, ‘ Harmson Road ‘1s written either (1) Hérisan Road, or (u) Herisan Road, or 
Sunuilarly we see the English word ‘catalogue’ written m Gujarati as 
{ wifaree ), ‘malaria’ as melerwyd 


a 


(mu) Hydrisan Road 
ketdldga ( $¢419), and so ‘assistant’ as dsestamt4 
( FARUL), ete, ete 

As regards 6 trom 0 in modern Marwar-Gujai ati it is to be explamed im the follow- 
ing way Sometimes the second member of the group a-u bemg accented as stressed 
turns itself mto ¢ and that d predommating overcomes the preceding @ which now 
disappears, as has already been stated But sometimes, specially in compound words, there 
may not actually be a vocalic group of a-u or a” im spite of its apparent possibility, and 
consequently the above explanation cannot be applied there In such cases, in the beginning 
of the final word of a compound we have an u or &@ which bemg accented changes into a 


nalrow d, there being nothing to widen 1t 
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Thus, the word WITS 
with wide o, but sometimes rathora (=rathor®) with narrow 6, as Dr Tessitori says Here 
whence through Pr gradually came rattha-ita > rdtha 
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is pronounced in Marwai Gujarati rdthora (=rathdrs) 


the ongmal Skt 1s ydshirakita 
ita > rathatya (ia becoming qa) 
snitial @ of the last one have become together a” 
(ra tha-ra) as already explamed, and we have at last rdthore or rathor 


Here 1n this last stage the final a of the first wo1d and the 
(= 06), the whole compound word bemg in 
three syllables 
But the derivation of the word réthér way be traced through a different process, wz 


a A A “A A oO td { 
ro tha-tra > raih?-ai* > rath tr* > réthor*, the accented u of tr becoming o 


The same process may be the origin of the narrow ¢ m such words as aveva (or avevt) 
etc, as, Skt avayava > avay*va > avava > av wa > av dva=aveva (or avev") But néra 
(or nér*) 1s to be explamed thus (1) Skt nagara > Pr nayara > nava > na-wa > na era 
> néra (nér) , or (u) nara >) nera, and then gradually néra (nér*) asm the case of the trans- 
formation of réthdr* mto rdthor* , though 1b 1s not unhkely that m this last example, 1 e 
yathdor® the cause of the change les in the loss of that element un 6 which renders the 


ts 
simple sound an oblique one, ve the wu of o 





MISCELLANEA 


PAISACH! IN THE PRAKRITA-KALPATARU 


The late regretted S P V Ranganathaswam! 
Aryavaragun was quite correct in his remarks in 
the important article on Paigach: Prakrit in the 
Indian Anhquaiy for November 1919, so far as 
they refer to my account in the Bhandarkar Com 
memoration Volume of Ramatarkavagisa’s classifi 
cation of Paigachika Iwas there quoting Professor 
Konow’s statements, which, in them turn, were 
based on Lassen’s Insiutuiones Since then, I have 
yoyself been able to study the India Office MS of 
the Prakrita kalpataru ‘Lassen’s “chaska” cor 
tainly does not exist, and the correct word, as the 
Pandit has said, 1s evidently chatushka I may add 
that I have since edited the whole Paisaéchi chapter 
of the Prakria kalpataru, and that it will appear 
in due course m the Asutosh Mukerjee Comme 
moration Volume 

I am, however, right mn saying that Hemachandra 
does mention three varieties of Passachi That is 
to say, he describes Paiéachi and two vanities of 
Chiihka paisachika (see 1v, 325, 327) 


I regret that m my articlein the Bhandarkar 
Volume, I was compelled to trust to Lassen’s 
meorrect account of the Kalpataru passage, 
which, at the time, was the only authority within 
myreach That willnow be corrected immy forth 


coming edition, but the mistakes of Lassen in 


no way invalidate the main arguinent of tho portion 
of tho article m which thoy are quoted It 1s 
undoubted, as there maintained, that tho standard 
Pasgich: of Rimatarkavagisa, of Maikandeya, 
and of Lakshmidhara was closely connected with 
the Kaikeya country 


Groraue A CiRktr RION 


A NEW GUPTA [INSCRIPTION 

This inseuiption was discovered by me a few 
months ago in the course of my listing tour at 
Tumain, a village in the Evyagarh District of Gwalior 
State, situated about forty mules to the west of 
Bran Unfortunately tho ught portion (possibly 
more than one half) of tho inseliption is missing 
and consequently the firs) part of all tho lines 1s 
lost The inscription will bo publishod im detail 
along with facsimile m the Mpographia Indra 
But as this must take somv tumo, I haston to give 
here a summary of the contents of the mseription 
with buief remarks on ity lustorical huang for the 
information of scholars 


The contenis of the inseription can be briefly sum 
marised as follows —In tho existing portion of 
lme 1 1s preserved tho latter part of a verse which 
apparently refers to Samudragupta 





4 That the process rétha tir4’> rdtha dra> rdthd1% 18 also quite possible hag alroady beon said 
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The next verse 1n line 1 eulogises Chandragupia I1 
as one who conquered the earth as far as the 
ocean Line 2 1s dedicated to Kuminagupta I 
here described as Chandtagupta’s son, who pro 
tected the whole carth as a chaste and dovoted 
wife Lane 3 praises Ghatotkachagupta who 1s com 
pared to the moon and who is spoken of ay having 
won by (the prowess of) his arms the good fame 
attained by his aneestors Line 4 specifies im 
words the date oi the insciiption, namely, the yea 
416 of the era of the | Gupta] sovereigns and mentions 
Kumazagupta as ruling over the earth at the tamc 
The remaining two hnes recoil the econstruetion of 
a temple sacred io a god (whose name 1s lost), by a 
band of brothers xzesidents of Tumbavana which 
is identical with modern Tumain where the INSCLIp 
tion was found 

The chief historical interest of this inseription 
ig this, that 1t cnablos us 10 recognise with cor 
tanty a member of the Impoual Cupta dynasty 
whose identity was hitherto a matte: of surmise 
only Tho poison in quostion is Ghatotkachagupta, 
aname which was so far known from two documents 
(1) a seal found at Basarh boaiing the inserrption 
Sn Ghatothachaguptasya and (2) a coi 2 in tho St 
Petersburg collec tion which, according to Mr Allan, 
bears on the obverse & marginal logend ending mn 
guptah and bcneath the king’s arm tho name 
Ghato with a crescent above and on tho reverse a 
legend which scems to road Kramadityah Dr 
Bloch was inclined to ulontily Ghatotkachagupta 
of the Basarh seal with Mahdrdéja Ghaiotkacha, 
the father and procdecoswsor of Chandragupta I, 
and this view wax approvod of by tho lato Dr V 
A Smith 3 But Mr Allan4in his Cataloyue of the 
Gupta Couns inthe British Museum rightly pomtes 
out the difiieultics im the way of this identification 
and surmises that Ghatotkachagupta was probably 
a member of the Lmporael Gupta family and that he 
probably held somo offico atthe eourt of the 


Yuvardja Govindagupta who was governor at 


a 
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Vaisilt (Basaih) during the reign of his father 
Chandragupta II The Ghato of the com in the St 
Petersburg collection 1s believed by Mr Allan to 
be still another Ghatotkachagupta on the ground 
that the style and weight of the com place 1t about 
the end of the fifth century and that it therefore 
cannot be referred either to Ghatotkacha, father of 
Chandragupta I, or to Ghatotkachagupta of the 
Basaih seal But this conclusion which is arrived 
at from such general evidence can be only 
approxinate and not exact It certainly requires to 
be modified in the light of the new imformation 
suppled by our inscription, 

Hitherto the identification of Ghatotkachagupta 
remained uncertain because he was known only 
flom his seal and com which did not mention his 
genealogical relations and because he was not 
referied to in any of the genealogical lists of the 
Guptas known sofar This want 1s now supphed 
by the genealogical lst given m our inscription 
which places Ghatotkachagupta immediately after 
Kumaragupta I Unfortunately the word expressing 
the exact relationship between Kumiaragupta I 
and Ghatotkachagupta, which probably occurred 
in the msecription, 1s lost with the missing portion 
of the stone It would appear, however, that 
Ghatotkachagupta was a son of Kumaragupta I and 
during the reign of his father held the office’ of 
the governor of the province of Eran (Aimkina) 
which included Tumbavana (the place where the 
inscription was recorded) This latter was evi 
dently the reason why his name is recorded in the 
unseription although 1t refers itself to the reign of 
Kuméaragupta I Our inscription further gives a 
definite date for Ghatotkachagupta, namely, G E 
1l6 (=aD 435) This date is so convenient as 
to make 1t almost certain that the Ghatotkacha- 
gupta of the Basah seal, of the com of St Peters 
burg collection and of our inscription were all 
identical 
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Tar ANNUAL Rirorr or rue Myson, ARCHRO 
LOGICAL DuParTMent wor rer Yrar 1919 
Bangaloic, Government PLoss 
Mr RR Natasunbhec har, Direetor of Archeo 

logical Reyearch, Mysore, has produced a eredit 

able and well illustrated report of ener gotie depart 
mental work during the yoar LOTY 


The somewhat bewildering iconography of South 
India 19 again represented m the plates, and 16 
18 woll that 1t should be so, for the more European 
students learn of this, the better will they be able 
to understand Indian architectural design and 
omament They should also be specially grate 
ful for tho illustrations of the masttkals (memo- 


1 Duroctor-Goneral of Archwology’s Annual Report for 1903 04, pp 102 and ar ee ee 
2 Allan’s Cataloyuc of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, etc wm the Britis , 


plate XXIV, 3, and Intzoduction, p liv 


dition of 1914), 
3 Journal of the Royal Asati Socwty for 1908, p 153, Early History of India (edit 


p 280, note | 


4 d b 
5 That Ghatotkachagupta enjoyed a sharein the Government 1s also proved by 


own seal and com 


4 Allan’s Caialogue, Introduction, pp XVI-xv andliv 


his having his 
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vials) shown on plate V, as these are the counter 
paits of the family mural tablets and bas reliefs 
to be found all over Europe m churches and other 
sacred buildings The two fine specmens of the 
dypa stambhas or lamp pillars on plate III are 
extremely interesting and one 1s glad to note thiee 
good plates of inscriptions of the Gangas and the 
Hoysalas 

There are however two pomts in the Report 
that are of special interest to myself The in 
scriptions reported of two of the Nayaks ot Ikken 
dated ap 1660 and 1662 (Venkatappa IT and 
Bhadrappa), because of the visits to that now lost 
capital in the days of Virabhadra and Venkatappa 
respectively by the European travelleis Peter 
Mundy and Della Valle In such cases we have 
the records of these ephemeral local dynasties 
as left by themselves, and the stores of their Courts 
as they appeared to contemporary European 
visitors For mstance, Peter Mundy mm 1687 thus 
quaintly desciibes Virabhadra, “I dare say there 
1s hardly such another grosse proportionable man 
to bee found m all his owne domimuons off aboutt 
30 yeares of age’ (Travels, ed Temple, Hakluyt 
Society, vol ITI, p 82) 


The other point 1s a note on p 12 regarding an 
* At 
Rampura near Kadaba is an inscription, EC 
XIT, Gubbi 27, dated 1696, which 1s of great 
interest from a sanitary point of view It states 
that 1t was decided at a meeting of the villagers 
that no corpse should be buried withm an arrow 
shot of a well that had been newly built, and that 
in case any burial took place the buriers and the 
buried should be outcastes in this world and the 
next We have some evidence here of the ideas 


inscription which is worth quoting 1m full 


scebenianenainalaamamteentiicmpedanee 


ce nn eens nanaias 
of sanitation which the villagers had about tyo 


centuries and a quaite: ago ’ 

It 1s indeed interesting to note that villagers 
in South India in the late 17th Century a p recog 
nized the dangci of percolation into wells from 
insanitary surroundings, considering the univer 
sal old would theo1y in India that water of any 
hind of itself puiifies But copigiaphs such ag thig 
ale always worth iecording wherever found, 
since ono of the things that strikes observers of 
old and even ancient India and Asia generally 
is the modeinity of the ways and thought of the 
people Tahe the extiaordimary 
of mind that 1s in the Lithasdstia of Chanakya 
with is “on and olf’? drink leoneces, take the 
“Domesday Book” ot Kulottunga Chola in the 
very year of that of Willan the Conqueror 
(Ad 1086) , take the sclt govecrmng municipalities 
and local arcas ol ancient India Even if these last 
be looked at in the hight of rehes ot the Oriente] 
pohey of Alexander the Great, the idea is old 
enough im all conscience Tahe the tutile effort 
on the part of a Babylonian King to stop offiaal 
corruption, the equally fruitless attempt of a 
Tibetan rule, to equahse the social posrtion and 
property of every one m the State, the long War 
of Liberation m Annam , the close parallel between 
the use of the Popes of Rome and the Dalar Lamas, 
though it 18 not perhaps gcncrally known that the 
former long preceded the latter Tho fact is that 
the suaal methods of Civilized man have a family 
hikenoss at the various porods and places of his 
existence, and itis therefore of value always to 
note them wherever they are found faithfully 
recorded without anv ulterror motive 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS 
17 Albgators’ Gall and Huntimg (Poligaz) Dogs 


[ February 1682] Letier from Brameny Podula 
Lyngapah [ the Bidhman agent, Podela Inngappa | 
fiom Conjgevaram [ Kanchipuram] to Wallam 
Gyfford, Governor of Fort St George Tenjoy good 
health wishing to hear the like from your Worship 
His Lordship Brameny Accana [ the Brahman 
Minister, Akkanna ] hath great necessity for ono 
Viece [viss, wear ] weight of Alligators Gaul 
[ @ native laxative medicme] and that 1 should by 
all means procure 1t and send it to him and there 
fore I beg the favour of your Worship to order 
your Mussula and Cattimarran [ mastla and 
catamaran, kiltmaram, boat ] men to use the i 


@ 


ultmost to volt a Vewe werpht of the said 
Gaul, Learnestly desire your Wership to procure 


it Some groat Persons who are my freinds at Court 
have desired me to procure tor them, some hunting 
Dogs, and I was entorm ad your Worship had some 


there abouts fit be soo TE desire your Worship 


to make choice of those which ate handsome coura 
gious and fleot to eatch wild hogys, and to send 


two couple of them, and m so dom 1 will be as 


if your Worship had given me a Lack of Pagodas 


80 IT entreate your Worship to scnd them to me 
and to keepe a continuance of your Love towards 
me (Records of Fort St Grorge, Letters to Fort 
St George, 1682, Vol LU, p 15 ) 


RK CT 
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Banijagr ma—sSame as Baniyagama 


Baniyagama—Vasalt (or Besad) m the district of Muzaffurpur (Tirhut), m fact, 
Biniyag ima was a portion of the ancient town of Vaisali (Di Hoernle’s Ovdsagadasdo), 
See Kundagama 


Bafyi--Same as Karura, the capital of Chera or Kerala, the Southern Konkan or the 
Malabar Coast (Caldwell s Drav Comp Gram , 31d ed, p 96) 


Bahjula—The 11ver Manjer&, a tributary of the Godayart Both these rivers rise from 
the Sahya-pada mountam or Western Ghats (Mutsya P , ch 113) Bafyula 1s mentioned 
as Maiijulain the Mahabhijata, Bhishma P ch 9 

Bankshu-—-Same as Chakshu (Bhagavata P,v 17) 

Bara —Same as Barun® (dva Aalp, 99) 

Barad&—] ‘The s1ver Wardha in the Central Provinces (Mélamkdgnwmura, Act V 
Agnt P ch 109, MbA Vana, ch 85, Padma P, Adi, ch 39) 2 A tributary of the 
Tungabhadra, on which the town of Vanavaal, the abode of the two Daityas Madhu and 
Kaitabha, 1s situated See Vanavdsi and Vedavatt 


Barcha-kshetra—1 Baramila in Kasmira on the mght bank of the Jhelum, where 
Vishnu 1s said to have imecarnated as Varaha (boar) There isa temple of Adi-Varaha 
(see Sikara-kshetra) 2 Another place of the same name exists at Nathpur on the 
Kusi m tho district of Purnea below the ‘Trivent, see Mah4-Kaubika 
(JASB, XVII, 638) It 18 the Kokamukha of the Varéha Purdna sacred to Varaha, one 
of the carnations of Vishnu (Vardéha P , ch 140) See KokQ@mukha 

Baraha-Parvata--A hill near Baraméla m Kasmira [Vishnu Samhité, ch 85, Institutes of 
Vishnu, SBE, vol VII, p 256, note | 

Barana—-| Bulandshahr near Delhi im the Punjab (Growse, JASB, 1883) This town 
is sald to have been founded by Janmejyaya, son of Parikshit and great-grandson of 
Arjuna (Bulandshahr by Growse, 1m the Calcutta Remew, 1883, p 342) At Ahar, 21 miles 
north-east of Bulandshahr, he performed the snake-sacritce (JASB 1883, p 274) A 
Jaina mscription also shows thatit was called Uchchanagara (Dr Buhler, Ep Ind, 
vol 1, p 375) 2 Same as Aornos (Ind Ant, I, 22) 

Barang—Same as Barung (Kirma P ,I, ch 31) 

Barnasa—Same as Parnaba 

Baranas{—Benares situated at the junction of the rivers Barna and Asi, from which the 
name of the town has been derived (Vamana P, ch III) It was formerly situated at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Gumti (Oh , Anus.sana,ch 30) It was the capital of Kaj 
(Rémayana, Uttara, ch 48) At the time of Buddha, the kmgdom of Kasi formed a part of 
the kingdom of Kosala (see Kast) According to James Prinsep, Benares or Kasi was founded 
by Kasa or Kasiraja, a descendant of the Pururavas, king of Pratishthana (see Pratshthana) 
Kasiraja’s grandson was Dhanvantar1, Dhanvantari’s grandson was Divodasa, in whose 
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reign Buddhism superseded §1va-worship at Benares, though 1t appears that the Buddhist 
region was again superseded by Saivaism after a short period In 1027, Benares became 
part of Gauda, then governed by Mahtpadla, and Buddhism was again mtroduced in hig 
reign or 1n the reign of his successors Sthirapdla and Vasantapdla Benares was wrested 
from the Pala kings by Chandra Deva (1072—1096) and annexed to the kmgdom of Kana 
Towards the close of the twelfth century, Benares was conquered by Muhammad Ghun 
who defeated Jaya Chand of Kanauy (James Prinsep’s Benares Illustrated, Introduction, p 8 , 
Vayu P , Uttara, ch 30) In the seventh century, it was visited by the celebrated Chinege 
traveller Hiuen Tsiang He has thus described the city and its presiding god Visvesvara, 
one of the twelve Great Lingas of Mahadeva “In the capital there are twenty Deva 





temples, the towers and halls of which are of sculptured stone and carved wood The 
foliage of trees combmes to shade (the sites), whilst pure streams of water encircle them 
The statue of Deva Mahesvara, made of teou-shah (brass), 18 somewhat less than 100 feet 
high Its appearance 1s grave and majestic, and appears as though really living’”’ The 
Padma P (Uttara, ch 67) mentions the names of Visvesvara, Vindum adhava, Mankarnika, 
and Jidnavapi m Kasi (Benares) The present Visvesvara, which 13 a mero Langa, dates its 
existence since the original image of the god, described by Hien Tsiang, was destroyed 
by the iconoclast Aurangzebe and thrown mnto the J fanavipi, a well situated behind the 
present temple There can be no doubt that Benares was again converted tnto a Buddhist 
city by the Pala Rajas of Bengal, and Siva-worship was not restored tll its annexation in 
the eleventh century by the kings of Kanauj, who were staunch believers in the Pauraniec 
creed The shrines of Adi-Visvesvara, Venmmadhava, and the Bakarva-kuuda were built 
on the sites of Buddhist temples with materials taken trom those temples The temple of 
Adi-Kegava is one of the oldest temples in Benares it is mentioned im the Prabodha 
Chandrodaya Ndiaka (Act IV) written by Krishna Misra in the eleventh century ap The 
names of Mahadeva Tilabhandegvara, and Dasasvamedhesvara are also mentioned m the 
Swa Purana (Pt 1, ch 39) The Manikarniké 1g the most sacred of al] cremation ghats m 
India, and it is associated with the closing scenes of the life of Raya Haridschandra 
of Ayodhya, who became a slave to a Chandala for paymg off his promised debt 
(Kshemesvara’s Chanda-kausiha, M drkandeya P,ch vu) The old fort of Benares which 


was used by the Pala Rayis of Bengal and the Rathore kings of Kanau J, was situated 


above the Raj-ghat at the confluence of the Barnd and the Ganges (Bholanath Chunder’s 
Travels of a Hindoo, vol I) Benares is one of the Pithas whcro Sati’s left hand 1s said to 
have fallen, and is now represented by the goddess Annapirn i, but the Vuntrachuddman 
mentions the name of the goddess as Visdlaksht There were two Br ahmanical Universities 
mm ancient India, one at Benares and the other at Takshasua (Tasila) im the Punjab 

For the observatory at Benares and the names of the instruments with sketches, see 
Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, Vol I, p 67  Benares ig said to be the bitth-place of 
Kasyapa Buddha, but Fa Huan says that he was born at T'o0-wel, which has been identi- 
fied by General Cunningham with Tadwa or Tandwa (Legge’s Fa Hian, ch «x1, Arch 
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S Rep, XI), nine miles to the west of Sravasti Kasyapa died at Gurupada hill (see 
Gurupada-gir1) But according tothe Atthakatha, of Buddhaghosha, Kasyapa (Kassapa) 
was born at Benaies and died at Mrigadiva or modern Sarnith (JASB, 1838, p 796) 
In the Yuvanyaya-Jdtaha (J dtakas IV, 75), the ancient names of Benares are said to have 
been Surandhana, Sudaisana, Brahmavarddhana, Pushpavati, and Ramya 


Baranasi-Kataka—Kaiak in Ouissa, at the confluence of the Mahanad? and the Katyun, 
founded in AD 989 by Nrpa Kosari, who reigned between ap 941 and 958 He 
removed his seat of government to tho neweapital According to tradition, his capital had 
been Chaudwar which he abandoned, and constructed the fort at Katak called Badabati 
The remains of the fort with the ditch around 1t still exist Fou a description of the fort 
(Buabati), see Lient Kattoo’s “Journal of a Trip to Cuttack ” in JASB , 1838, p 203 
The tormer capitals of the Kcsait kings were Bhuvanesvaia and Jaypur (Hunter’s Ovrssa 
and Di Ro Ls Mitra’s .tnlrqeities of Orissa, vol IL, p 164) Fleets identification of 
Vinitapura and Yaydtmagata of the mscuptuons with Katak appeais to be very doubtful 
The strong embankment of the hAtjiua 18 said to have been constructed by Markat Kesari 
mand 1906 The town contains a beautiful image of Krishna known by the name of 
Sakshi-Gopala (Chartanya-chaiitdmrta, U, 5) 


Barandavata--Barnawa, nineteen males to the north-west of Mirat where an attempt was 
made by Duryodhana to burn the Pandavas (Puhrer’s AZAI, and Mbh, Adi, ch 148) 
Tt was one of the five villages demanded by Kaishna from Dutyodhana on behalf of 
Vudhishthua (VWbk, Udyoga, ch 82) 

Barddhamana | From the Aathd-saiid-sdégaia (chs 24, 25), Barddhamana appears 
to have been situated between Allahabad and Benares, and noith of the Vindhya hills 
It i mentioned in the Markandeya Purdna and Vetdla-paiichavimsatn 2 Barddhamana 
was called Asthikagrama because a Yalsha named Salapdni had collected there an enor- 
mous hoap of bones of those killed by him Mahavira, the last Jaina Tirthankara, passed 
the first ramy season at Barddhamana aftor attammg Kovalishrp (Jacobi’s Kalpasiitra, 
SBE, vol. N\U, p 201) From a copper-plate msecription found at Banskhera, 25 miles 
from Shah-Jahanpur, ip appears that Barddhamana 1s referred toas Barddham4na-kot (see 
also Ma handeya P, ch 58), where Harshavaiddhana had hiscampin 4 D 638 Barddha- 
mana-kotr isthe presont Bardhankoti in Dmajpur Hence Barddhamana is the same as 
Bardhankott Barddhamina is mentioned as a separate country from Banga (Devi P, 
ch 46) 3 Baiddhamina (Vadbamina) 1smentioned im Spence Hardy’s Manual of Bud- 
dhism, p» 480,as being situated near Danta 4 The Lalitpu. inserrption in JASB , 1883, 
p 67, speaks of another town of Barddhamana in Malwa 5 Another Bardhamana or 
Bardhamanapur was situated in Kathidwad 1t1s the present Vadvana, where Merutunga, 
the celebrated Jama scholar, composed his Prabandha-chintimam m 4D 1423 he was 
also the author of Mahaépurushachanta, Shaddarganavichara, &e (Merutunga’s Theravali 
by Dr Bhau Dan, Prabandha-chintéman, Tawney’s Trans ,p 134,and his Preface,p vu) 
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Thanis of Gomastapur, Nawabganj, Gajol and Malda 16 formed a part of the ancient 
kmgdom of Pundra It was bounded by the Ganges, the Mahdananda, Kamrup, and the 
Karatoy& Its prmcipal town was Mahasthana, seven mules north of Bogra, which was 
also called Barendra (JASB , 1875, p 183) See Pundra-vardhana 

Barnu—Bannu im the Punjab it is the Falanu of Hiven Tsiang and Pohna of Fa 


Hian It 18 mentioned by Panini (Cunnmgham’s Anc Geo, p 84, ind Ant,I, p 22) 











Barshana—-Barshan, near Bharatpur, on the border of the Chhata Parganaéin the 
district of Mathura, where Radhika was removed by hei parents Biishabhanu and Kurat 
from Raval, her birth-place Radhika’s love for Kiishna as mcaination of Narayana has 
been, fully described in the Puranas See Ashtigrama Batshun 1 perhaps a corruption 
of Brishabhdnupura Barshan, however, was also called Barasdnu, a hill on the slope of 
which Bushabhinupura was situated 

Barsha Parvata—The six Baisna Parvatas are Néla, Nishadha, Sveta, Uemaktta, Himavan, 
and Sringavan (Varéha P , ch 75) 

Bartraghni—Same as Britaghni and Betravali 2 

Baruni—The river Barna in Benares (Mahdbhdrata, Bhishma, ch 9) 

Baruna-tirtha—Same as Salilaraja-tirtha (Wbh , Vana 82) 

Barusha—The Po-lu-sha of Hiuen Tsiang It has been identified with Shahbazgarh 
in the Yusufzai country, forty miles north-east of Peshawar A10ck edict of Asoka 
exists at this place 

Basantaka-kshetra—Same as BindubAsini (Brohaddharma P ,TI, 6, 14) 

Basati—The country of the Basatis o1 Besate, a Tibeto-Burman tribe, liviag about 
the modern Gangtok near the eastern border of ‘Tibet (JZbh, Sabha, ch 51, 
Mr W H Schoff’s Persplus, p 279) McCrmdle, on the authority of Jemachandra’s 
Abhidhana, places 1t between the Indus and the Jhelam (Imaswn of [ndia, p 156 note) 
It comprised the district of Rawal Pind: 

Basika—Same as Ba’ya (Ifatsya P,ch 118) 

Babishtha-4srama—1 The hermitage of Bush Vadishtha was situated at Mount Abu 
(see Arbuda) At a place one mile to the north of the Ayodhy& station of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway 3 On the Sandbyichala mountam near Kamarupa m Assam 
(Kahkd Purana, ch 51) 

Bsdishthi—l The river Gumti (Hemakosha) 2 A river in the Ratnagiri district, 
Bombay Presidency (Bomb Gaz, X, pp 6—8, Mbh Vana, ch 84), 

Bastrapatha-kshetra—Sece Girmagara 

Basudhéra-tirtha—The place where the AlakAnand4 (qv) 

our mules north of Badrinath, near the village Mandl 


has got its source, about 
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Basya—Bassem im the province of Bombay Basya is mentioned in one of the 
Kanheri inscriptions = It was included im Baralita (Barar), one of the seven divisions of 


Paragurama-kshetra The prinerpal place of pilgrimage in 1t 1s the Bimala or Nirmala 





Tirtha mentioned im the Shanda Purdna The Bumalesvara Mahadeva was destroyed by 
the Portuguese (Da Cunha’s Met of Chaul and Bassein) It was the kmgdom of the 
Slsharas from whom it passed mito the hands of the Y.davas in the thirteenth 
century (JRAS, vol LU, p 380) ; 

patadhana—A country mentioned im the Mahdbharata (Sabha, ch 32) as situated 
m Northern India xt was conquered by Nakula, one of the Pindavas It has been 
supposed to have been the sane as Vethadvipa of the Buddhist period (see Vethadvipa) 
see JASB , 1902, p IGL But this identification does not appear to be correct, as in 
the Mahabhdiatu (Bhishma Pych 9, Sabha P,ch 180), 1n the Ilarkandeya Purdna, ch 57 
and another Puranas, Batadhana has been named between Balhika and Abhna, and 
placed on the west of Indraprastha or Delhi, so 11 appears to be a country inthe Punjab 
Henceit may be identified with Bhatnairr Batadhana bas, however, been identified with 
the country on the cast side of the Sutle}, southwards from Ferozepur (Pargiter’s 
Markandeya Pp 312, note), 

Batapadrapura - Baroda, the capital of the Gaikwai, where Kumirapdla fled from Cambay 


(Bhagavanlal Indray’s Baily Ihslory of Gujarat, p 183). 

Batapi—Sve Batipipura 

Batapipura— Bacams near the Malprabha river, & branch of the Krishna, in the 
Kaladgi district, now called tho Byapur distuct, im the province of Bombay, three miles 
from the Badampr stataon of the Madras and Southern Mabratta Railway It was the 
capital of Pulakedi I, king of Maharayhira (Mo-ho-la-cha of Hiuen Tsiang) in the middle 
of the sixth century ab, he was the grandson of Jaya Simha, the founder of the 
Chilukva dynasty He porformed the Aévamedha sacirfice It was Pulakesi II, the 
grandson of Pulakesi I, who defeated Harshavardhana or Siladitya II of Kanauj There 


are three caves ol Brahmanical excavation, one of which bears the date aD 579, 

Av 650, at Badami One of the caves contams a figure 

sucha way that when the body of one 1s hid, 
the other is seen (Burgess’s Belgam and Kaladg. Distriets, p 16) Batapiis said to have 
been destroyed by the Pallava king Narasumhavarman I (Ep Ind, vol III, p 277) The 
name of Balaprpura was evidently derived trom Batapi, the brother of Ilvala (of the city 
of Manumats seo Ind Ant, XXV, p 163, note) Batipi was killed by Rishi Agastya 
on his way to the south (bh, Vana, ch 96) See Iivalapura 

Batesa—Suio ay Batesvaranatha (Agni P ,ch 109) 

Batesvaranatha -—-Name asx Silasangama Tho temple of Bategvaranatha is situated 
four miles to the north of Kahalgdon (Colgong) on the Patharghati Hulls called also 
Kasdi Hall The Ulara-Puréna describes the rock excavations and temple of Batesvarnatha 


and one Jama cave tomplo, 
composed of a bull and an elephant in 
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at this place (Francklin’s Palsbothra) The rock excavations and 1uins at Pathargh ata are 
the remams of the Buddhist monastery named Buikramaéild Sanghirima, (see Bihrama. 
sud Vihira) 
Batsya—A country to the west of Allahabad It was the kingdom of Raja Udayana , 





its capital was Kausambi (see Kausambi) At the tame of the Rdmdyang (I, 52), ats 
northern boundary was the Ganges 

Batsyapattana—Kausambi, the capital of Batsya-deéa, the kingdom of Batsya, Raja 
Parantapa and Udayana (Kathdsarit-sdgara) See Kausambi 

Bedagarbhapuri—Buxar, in the district of Shahabad im the province of Bengal (Brahméndg 
P, Pirva Kh , chs 1—5 called Vedaga:bha-mahdt, and Suanda P, Stta- -samhita, IV, 
Yajia Kh ,24) The word Busai, however, seems to be the contiaction of Vydghiasara, 
a tank attached to the temple of Gauri-Sankara, situated m the middle of the town 
Same as ViSvamutra-dsrama, Siddhasrama, VySghrasara and Vydghrapura 


Beda-parvata—A hill in Tirukkalukkuniam in the Madzas Presidency, on which 15 Situated 
the sacred place called Pakshi-ththa See Pakshi-tirtha (De:i P ,ch 39 ,/nd Ant , X, 198) 

Bedaéranya—A forest in Tanjore, five miles north of Pomt Calamere 14 was the hermitage 
of Rishi Agastya (Dew-Bhagavata, VII, 38, Gangoly’s Soulh Indian Bionzes, p 16) 

Bedasmriti—It is the same as Bedasruti (Mbh, Bhishma, ch 9) 

Bed&sruii—1 The river Barta in Oudh between the mvers Tonse and Gumti (Ramayana, 
Ayodhya, ch 49) 2 The mver Besula m Malwa The name of Bedasiuti does not 
appear in many of the Puranas, only the river Bedasmiiti be mg mentioned 

Bedavati—1 The river Hagan, a tributary of the Tuugabhadra m the daistzac 4 of Bellary 
and Mysore [Skanda P , Sahyadri kh , Ind Ant, vol XXX (Fleet) ] But see Varéha 
P,ch 85 Theriver Barad& or Bard, southern tributary of the Krishna, the Barada 
of the Agns Purdna, CIX, 22 (Pargiter s May kandeya P , p 803) See Baradg 


Bedisa-giri—Same as Bessanagara (Oldenberg’s Dipavamsa) and Birdy. or Bhailsa, 26 miles 
north-east of Bhopal in the Gwalior State 

Bega—Same as Begavati (Padma P, Sushtz, ch 11) 

Begavati—l The river Baiga or Bygi in the district of Madura (Siva p ,Bh JJ, ch 10, 
Padma P , Uttara, ch 84, Mackenzie Collection, pp 142, 211) The town of Madura is 
situated on the bank of this mver 2 Katchipura o1 Conjeveram stands on the northern 
bank of a river called Begavati, 

Behat—The river Jhelum in the Punjab 


Beltura—Berul, Yerulé, Elura, or Ellara in the Nizam’s Dominion (Ind Ant, XX, 
p 1983, Brihat-sanhité, XIV, 14) 


Ben’—The river Wain-Gaigd im the Central Provinees (Padma P, Adi kh, ch 8) 


Same as Benva It isa tributary of the Godavaii [Moh , Vana, ch 85, Padma P, 
Svarga (Adi),ch 19] 
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Benakataka—-Wacangal, the capital of Telingana or Andhra (Interary Remmns of 











Dr Bhau Day, p 107) 


‘Befigi—The capital of Andhia, situated north-west of the Klur lake, between the Godavart 
and the Kiishnd im the Kastna distuct It is now called Begi or Pedda-Begi 
(Sewell’s Shrtch of the Dynasties of Southern India, p 99) Vishnuvardhana, brother of 
Pulakesi TZ, tounded hare a branch of the Chalukya dynasty in the seventh century 4D 


(see Andhia) Its name is mentioned im the Velraménkadevacharita, VI p 26(see Buhler’s 
note m the Lafroduct.on to this work at p 35) From the capital, the country was also 
called Bengi-desa which ucording to Su W Elhot, comprised the districts between the 
Kishna and the Godavatt (JRAS vol TV) Lt 1s now called the Northern Curcars 
(Dr Wilson’s Jadian Caste vol IL, p 88) Its ougmal boundaries were, on the west the 
Eastern Ghats, on the north the Godavari and on the south the Kuishnd (Bomb Gaz, 


vol I, Pt TH, p 280) 
Beni—1 A branch of the Krishna (Padma P , Uttara, ch. 74), same as Benva 2 The 


Krishna. itselt 
Beni-ganga- The river Wam Ganga see Benva (Brikat-Siva P, Uttara, ch 20) 


Benkata-girtk ‘The Tutunala: mountam near Tripati or Tirupati in the north Arcot 


district, about seventy two mules to the north-west of Madras, where Ramanuya, the 
founder of the Srt sect of the Vaishnavas, established the worship of Vishnu called 
Venkatasvims or Balajt Bisvandthain the place of Siva in the twelfth century of the 
Christian cia sane as Tripadi See Srirangam The Padmy Purdna (Uttara kh , ch 90) 
mentions the nune of Ramanuja andthe Venkata hil See Tripadi. Benkatadri 1s also 
called Seshadri (Hp Ind, vol JIT, p 240, Skanda P, Vishnu kh, chs 16,35) For the 


list of kings of Venkatagirs, seo JASB , (1838) p 516 


Benugrama Same as Sugandhavarti 

Benuvana wihdra~-The monastery was bult by kmg Bimbisara in the bamboo-grove 
situated on the north-western side of Rajgir and presented to Buddha where he 
resided when he visited the town after attamimmg Buddhahood It has been stated in the 
Mahavagga (1, 22, 17) that Vonavana, which was the pleasure garden of king Sentya 
(Srenika) Bimbisdta was not too far from the town of Rajagiuha nor too near 1t*(see 


It was situated outside the town at a short distance from the northern 


Girivrajapura ) 
gate at the foot, of the Baibhita hill (Beal’s Fo-Kwa-Ki, ch xxx, Ava Kalp, ch 39) 


Benva—I The Bena, a branch of tho Kiuishna, which rises in the Western Ghats Sameas 
Beni 2 Tho Kitshua 3 The river Waim-Ganga, a tributary of the Godavari, which 
mses m the Vindhyapada range (Warkandeya P, ch 57) Same as Bend It 1s called Bem 


Ganga (Brhat-Swa ?, Utara, ch 20) 


Benya—Same as Bena the rver Wain-Ganga 
Bessanagara—-Busnagar, close to Sanchi m the kingdom of Bhopal, at the junction 


of the Besali or Bes uver with the Betva, about three miles from Bhilsa It 1s also 
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called Chetiya, Chetiyanagara, or Chetyagin (Chaityagiz1) inthe I uhdvamia 1 was the 
ancient capital of Dasdrna Asoka married Devi, the daughte of the chieftam of this 
place, on his way to Ujjayimi, of which place, while a prince, he was nominated governor 
By Devi, he had twin sons, Ujjeniya and Mahmda and a daughter SanghAmitta The two 
iad named wele sent by their fathe: to mtroduce Buddhism mto Ceylon with a branch 
of the Bodhi-taee of Buddha-Gayaé Asoka was the gtandson of Chandragupta of 
Pataliputia, and reigned fiom 273 to 232 Bc Acolummn was ciseoveted at Besnagar, 
which from the inscription appeais to have beensct up by Heliodorous of Tarxila who 
was a devotee of Vishnu, as Gai uda dhvaja, in the reign of Antialkidas, a Bactman king 
who reigned about 150 Be +e Chetiyagiri 


Bethadipa—It has not been correctly identified, but !t seems to be the modern Bethia, 
to the east of Gorakhpur and south of Nepal The Brahmins of Bethadipa obtamed 
an elghth part of the relics of Buddha’s body after his death (Mahaparmibbana Sutta, 
ch vi) See Kusinagara It seems that the extensive ruins consisting of thiee rows of 
earthen bariows or huge conical mounds of earth, about a mile to the north-east of 
Lauiiya Navandgad (Lauriya Nandangarl) and 13 miles to the north west of Bethia in the 
distict of Champaran, are the remains of the siupe which had been built over the relics 
of Buddha by the Brahmins of Bethadipa Ata short distance from these lum» stands 
the lion pillar of Asoka contaimig his edicts Dfpa in Bethadipa as evidently a Co1luption 
of Dhépa, which again 1s a corruption of Dagaba Dhatugar bla or Stipe C ontaming 
Buddha’s relics [cf Mahasthana, the ancient name of which (Nitd-dhapa or Sita-dhatu 
garbha) was changed into Sitd-dipa] The chanve of Dipa mito Dut ow an casy step 
Hence it 13 very piobable that from Betha-dia comes Bothy 


Betravati—l The 11ve1 Betva inthe kingdom ot Bhopal, an affluent of the Jamund (Megha 
dita, Pt I, 25), on which stands Bhilsa o1 the ancient Vidisi 2 The river V trak, a 
branch of the Sabarmitiin Guyarat (Padma P » Uttara, ch 58, on which Kara (ancient 
Khetaka) 1s situated [JASB (1838) p 908] Samo as Britraghni and Bartraghni 


Bhaddiya—It is also called Bhadiya and Bhadiyanagara In the PAlr books — Iq inay be 
identified with Bhadaria, eight miles tothe south of Bhagalpore [see my “ Notes on Ancient 
Auga’’in JASB, X, (1914), p 337] Mahavira, the last of {he Jama Tirthankaras’ 
visited this place and spent here two Pajjusanas (1 uny-peanon Letirement) H was the birth- 
place of Visakha, the tamous female disciple of Buddha (see BrAvasti) Nhe was the 
daughter ot Dhanaiijaya and giand-daughtcr of Mendaka, both of Whom were treasurers to 
the king of Anga Buddha visited Bhaddiya (Mahdvagga, V,8, 3), when Visakha was 
seven years old and resided in the J dtiydvana for thice months and converted Bhaddayi, 
son of a rich merchant [Mahdvagga, V, 8, Mahé-Pandda-Jdiaka (No 264) in the Jdtakas 
(Cam Ed ), vol IT,p 229] Visakh4’s tather removed to a place called Saket, 21 milesto 
the south of Sravasti, where she was married to Pia ravarddhana or Purryavaa hana, son of 
Migara, the tieagurer of Prasenayit, king of Sravast} She caused Migi1a, who was a 
follower of Nigrantha-Nathaputtra,, to adopt the Buddhist, faith, and hence she was ealled 
Migéramata (Mahdvagga, VIII, 51 , Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 2nd ed, p 226) 
It appears that at the time of Buddha, the kingdom of Auga had been annexed to the 
Magadha kingdom by Bimbisara, as Bhaddrya 1s said to have been situated wa that king- 
dom (Mahavagga, VI, 34, Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p 106) 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 1851. 
BY § CHARLES HILL 
( Contunued from p 101 ) 


AA VITI 
WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF BORNEO PIRATES, 1849 


The piratical inhabitants of Borneo were of two classes, the Dayaks, whose object was 
chiefly to secure human heads as trophies, and the Malays, whose object was plunder and 
also to take as many prisoners as they could to sell as slaves In 1839-41 the celebrated 
Rajah Brooke estabhshed himself at Sarawak im Borneo, and set about suppressing piracy 
not only amongst his own subjects, but also amongst his neighbours After some mistaken 
opposition, he received the support of the British Government, and the following letter 
to the Illustrated London News narrates the destruction of a large flect of piratical prahus 
on ther return from one of themriaids The affair was charactenstically desenbed in 
Parliament as a massacre of practically unarmed men, against whom there was no 
proof of piracy—much as if one were to call it murder to shoot a tiger when, after having 
gorged iéself on 114 prey, it was seen shnking back to its lair 





To the Hdvtor of the Illustrated London News 


L send you the following account of an expedition against the pirates of the north- 
western coast of Borneo 

‘“ Arrangements were made that H M S Maeander,—guns, Albatross, 12 guns, and 
Royalist, 10 guns, together with the H E I C war-steamers Nemesis [Captain T Wallace] 
and Seman, should rendezvous at Sarawak, and furnish boats and an European force 
of 300 men 

“The Maeander and Semirames however did not arrive, and the effective force of the 
Royalst and Nemesis were so reduced by illness, that we could only muster 7 boats, manned 
by 108 men, including officers 

« All arrangements being completed, 1b was considered better to proceed, even with 
this reduced force, than (by wasting longer) to run the msk of being overtaken by the rainy 
season Accordingly we started on the 24th July to attack the strongholds of the 
pirates on the River Rejang, ' who had been very darmg of late I may mention here 
that, shortly before we left Sarawak, the pirates of the River Serebus7® sent an mesulting 
message to the Rajah, Sir James Brooke, asking ‘if he were an old woman and afraid, that 
he did not attack them as he had threatened ’ It will be seen im the sequel that this 


message 18 not likely to be repeated The Nemesis towed the Royalist up the Batang 


Lupar, a noble stream, and moored her at the mouth of the Linga, which falls mto the. 


Batang Lupar,’?® to protect a fnendly tmbe resident there, durmg the absence of the 
‘warriors, who accompanied us on the expedition | 
“Wo left Batang Lupar on the 26th July 1849 and towed the European boats to Banting 
Marron, a low sandy point separating the Rivers Serebus and Kaluka, [all in Datu Bay] and 
which had been appointed by the Raj ah as the place of rendezvous for the entire force, 
European and native, previous to starting for the River Rejang. 


Faas state etiiaiediad 


7” On the west of Borneo —ED. pas aie 
78 Sambaa River, to the south of Rejang Raver, flows mto ene oe ee 
19 The Bateng Lupar and Linge, two streams, also flow mto Datu Bay 
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“Qn the 27th an old Malay chieftam brought us intelligence that a puratical fleet of 
107 prabus, with at least 3,500 men, had left the Serebus the day before our arrival, passing 
round Tanjong Siri °° to attack and plunder such villages on the Rejang as were not power 
ful enough to resist them The piratical tribes [Dayaks] reside for the most part very far 
inland, near the sources of the numerous nvers of this coast, m which situations the streams 
are very contracted and rapid and the banks elevated and heavily timbered They take 
advantage of these circumstances and render the advance of an enemy almost impossible 
by fellmg huge trees across the mver and by cutting others and keeping them Suspended by 
rattans, so that they can be launched in a moment on a passing boat, crushing her to atoms 
On any alarm at sea they immediately retreat to some of these strongholds and smk op 
otherwise conceal ther prahus m some of the mnumerable creeks with which the nvers 
abound Allattempts therefore at intercepting a piratical fleet have hitherto failed Their 
practice 1s to make a raid, and pouncing on some unsuspecting village (as the Malays poetic. 
ally express 1t) ke the rush of the alligator, to burn it, lniling all the men and boys and cut 
ting their heads off (which they value beyond price as trophies) and carrying off the women 
es slaves They then, whether successful or unsuccessful, return as speedily and quietly 
as they issued forth, having plundered any native trading prahu they fall in with and 
murdered the crew Advantage was therefore taken of the unusually favourable opportunty 
now offered, and a plan was immediately laid by Captem Farquhar of H M § Albatross, 
who commanded the expedition, and the Rajah [Sr James Brooke] for surprising and 
cutting them off on ther return The Serebus and Kaluka, the only avenues to the country 
of the pirates, flow into a deep bay [Datu Bay], round the north east point of which, called 
Tanjong Sin, the piratical flotilla must return The following disposition therefore was 
made of the force under Captam Farquhar’s orders Very fast Spy or scout boats were 


stationed at Tanjong Sim with instructions to return on the first appearanco of the enemy 
and announce their approach 








“The Rajah with a native force of about forty well-armed prahus, including the Singa 
Rajah, pulling eighty oars, commanded by Sir James Brooke in person, and the Rajah Walls, 
pullmg sixty oars, commanded by the Rajah’s nephew and acknowledged SUCCesgor, 
Captaim Brooke of the 88th Regiment (Connaught Rangers) [afterwards Rajah Sir Charles 
Johnson Brooke,] as well as the cutters of the Albatross 
Lieutenants Wilmshurst and Everest, were stationed in ambu 
A large native force of about forty prahus wa 
supported by the three remaimmeg boats of the Albatross commanded respectively by 
Captain Farquhar, Lieutenant Brickwell and Mr Wilhams, and the two boats of the Nemesua, 
under Messrs Goodwin and Baker ag well as the Ranee, a very ineffiaent nver steamer, 
commanded by Mr Wnght 


H 


“ Trying as it was to the patience of all parties, we remamed in position until the 31st,» 
durmg which interval every precaution human foresight could Suggest was adopted to 
secure success About 74pm we were engaged in a rubber of whist on board tho Nemesis 
and had almost abandoned all hope of Surprising the enemy, when a, spy-boat returned at 
best speed, with the long and anxiously looked for Intelhgence that the piratical fleet had 
rounded Tanjong Sin and was rapidly approaching our Position As yet 1 was of course 
uncertain for which nver they would make This question was however soon set at rest 


Miia Aria MEER medeEN pDLEHtiascon 


80 Tanjong (Cape) Sink, at the mouth of the River Rejang —Ep 
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and a brisk ie of rockets from the cutters and of great and small guns from the remaimder 
of the Rajah’s force, stationed at the mouth of the Kaluka announced that the enemy had 
attempted to force that aiver and had met with a warmer iereption than they had 
anticipated «A 10x ket Was now fired by the Rajah, and on this preconceited signal 
Captam Farquhar moved round Banting Marron with the European force under his 
ramediate command to support the Rajah af necessary, and also with a view to enclesing 
the enemy between two fires, leaving however a strong native force at the mouth of the 
Serebus to intercept the pur ites in ease of tha passing the Euopean boats and making for 
ts then nate iva Finding themsclycs foiled at the fKaluka, the eneiny, gallantls 
followed by the iwo cutters and (he Rajah light skimishing boats (which kept up a 
constant fire), put to sca, with the intention of running fo: the Batang Lupai, here, 
however, no doubt imuch to ther surprise, they encountiured Captam Faryuhai s 
boats, and bemg saluted with round shot and rockets, they divided theu foree They 
yel, howevcl, preserved admirable order Some returning to the Kaluka (still most 
judiaourly guarded by the Rajah) ronewed then attempt to enter, but with the lke bad 
suecess , others passing in shoal watt inside Captam Farquha:, made to. the Serebus, 
and the remaindar, haying greater speed than hus heavily ladcn boats, succeeded for 


the present mi escaping (0 sea 

“The Nemeses had hithato remamcd at the mouth of the Serebus im position, but 
ready to move at a moment's notice to any pout where her services might be required She 
now acted her part, and that right nobly — Percewaing by the fie fiom Captain Farquhar’s 
boats that the cncmy had attempted to put to sea, Commander Wallace gave 
chase and fell im with seventeen prahus, which had succeeded in escaping Captain 
Farquhar and wore making im a beautiful line for the Batang Lupar When abeam we 
valuted them with grape and caruster from out 32 pounders, raking the enture line, which we 
niving many of them on shore badly cuppled, where they fell an easy prey to the 
ded by Mr Stecle of Sarawak mm the Snake, followed the Nemesis, 
bub never intertcred with her fire We then pursued five others and destroyed them in 
detail, passing round each and powing m a constant fire of grape and canister, musketrv 
and rifles, until they dmfted past as helpless logs, without a living being on board 


then broke, d 
Dyak boats, which, he 


was a fearful sight as, ab pout blank range, it crashed over 
its track with the floating bodies of the 
of all sorts I should have pitied 


“That discharge ol grape 
the sca and through the devoted prahus, marking 


dymg, shattered prahus, planks, shiclds and fragments 
them, but they were prates, and the thought steeled my heart At this period the scene 


was exciting in the extreme, fighting was gomg ou In all directions wherever the eye was 
turned 1 met the briltant double flash of the great gun, the bright quick flame of musketry 
the lightning streak of the rocket on the dazzling blaze of the blue light , whilst the ear was 
saluted with the boom of cannon, the soar of muskeiry, the wild tone of the tom-tom, the 
clear startling note of the gong or tho stall moze fuarful war whoop of the Dayak telling a 
gad tale of destruction and death The puetes now, finding themselves surrounded, lost 
all prcsence of mind—order wa» no longer prese1 ved—the flotilla scattered and fled in every 
direction, the crews jumping overboard and swimming for the shore or running the prahu»s 
aground and taking refuge m the jungle. About 12 o’elock at mght the fight mght be 
considered as over, aluhough isolated fing continued until nudmght [?dayhght] The entire 


force under Captain Farquhat’s command may be estimated ab 3000 men From informa 
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tion subsequently obtamed, that of the enemy cannot he taken lower thin 1209 plahus 
and 4000 men = The loss of the enemy in the action was 90 prahits and not fess than 404 
menu, whilst we lost but 2mm hulled and 6 wounded — In addition however to the loss un 
action, the enemy safared most severely bong followed in the pupele by the py ths, who, 
bke bloodhounds tracked and hunted them down cutting them herd ott and bringing 
Memim as a ploct of victory and cven of those who ose pedo viddent de tia at least one 
thud must have pousted before thev reached then homes borne itor cther de titute of food 
The total loss of the enemy may therefore be estimated ab $500 men chev have also lost 
an mmnse quantity of bras guns muskets, gongs and arms of ub sorts “with which they 
ware Well provided but which they athar threw overboud to liehten they prahus and 
mczease then speed and prevent them from sinking, or abandoned on tikine to the jungle 
More than a mile of the beach of Banting Matron was strowed with wreehs and abandoned 
prahus, which were aither burnt or cared off as prizes 


“As an mstance of the Qruclty of these bloodthiasty flows Povey mention that on the 
cxpedition fihe pnatiwal Sotllaf having surprised the village of Vatou ow wed AN trading 
yiahu they 2¢ the prrates took some heads and one female prisoner On beme Compclled 
to take to the jungle they found they could not cary her off with therm they therefore 
cut her head off and mingled the body m= a most) frightful manner im which of ite ih was 
tound aftr the actioa, Itmg on the beach of Banting Manon a ehastty Object the legs 
end arms being neatly separated from the body, which was hterally Chopped in preces 


A considaiable force was left at the scene of action to follow the putates in the jungle 
and complete the work of destruction, and the romaimder moved up the Scrcbus about 
forty andes, whee the ewes and the large prahas anchored. whilst the heht boats 
procceded up the Riva Paboo | Pahu a tubutary of the Sarbas | to destroy the tortified 
villages on its banks before the warriors could return to then defence The advance was 
vpposed by mine farge booms lately thrown across the aie Phew were with 
difhculty removed but at length a monster tree, so batd that the axes scarce ly inade any 
impression on it, seemed an almost smpassable bari: to further progress Alter in vain 
using, every effoit to overcome the difficulty, the force was disembarked with the intention 
of clearing a road through the jungle and mawhing overland but they lad scareely 
landed and commenced operations, when a shuirmuish took Place om which four natives of ow 
party were killed and amongst them Bunsee and Toojong | Bansi and Tuyong |, wo sons of the 
Chief of Lundu [in Datu Bay] We all felt the deepest regret for these youths, as (unlike then 
countiymen) they knew nob what fear way, and fell victims to the rashest valour having 
contiary to orders, moved in advance of then party, ahinost unarmed one brother was 
carried in headless, and the other with his tace cut off and oltherwy « fearfully mangled 
This untoward event threw such o damp over the spits of the metic. (had it was not 
deemed advisable to advance until confidenes was somewhat reston dandan the meantime 
the unusually low water cnabled the boats to pass under the tree and procced up the 
river, where they destroyed Pahoo and several other \illaees and {Ooh on prisoners ag 
well as a great quantity of plundar, amongst which were som ancy nt pats, >? which the 
Dyaks hand down trom father to son as Ie Hoon mid pans Vet\ lnelty, some of 
them bemg valued as Ingh a 4200 Tt was indeed lortunate the fleet had been 
destroyed, a» otherwise 16 would have been MmMpo sible to perform the — civiee without 
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immense loss of life on om side, for a very small party, armed with ules and 
stationed in the pungle opposite cach hoom, could have picked off every Emopean whilst 
removing the ties and without the loss of a ian on then side 
During the absence of the boats, numbers of the pnates who had escaped m the 

action but were Nob AWAaLe a ‘tul occupying the rrver were cut off by the Dyak boats 
m attempting to ascend the Scrchus, an’ TP then had an opportunity of witnessmeg the opera- 
tion of prcse TWAS the heads The Dyakhs, having hilled that cneimy, ummediately eut off 
his head wath a fiendish vb, they then scoop ont the brams and suspend the head from a 
rod of bamboo They then heht a slow the undernerth and the smoke ascends 
through the noch and penetrates the head thoroughly drying the mterior Tt 1s then placed 
ma basket of very open work and carried suspended from the helt of the captor—more 
highly przcd than ornmann nts of gold or precious stones On one occasion T saw five heads 
on a plafform undergomy the operation, and within two fect of it the Dyaks were coolly 
cooking same wild boar chops tor thar dinnet and mbalng the mingled perfume of baked 
human and hog’s flesh 

“We now proceeded up the River Rejang, the finest and most mteresting of the rivers 
of the north eastern coast of Borneo One glance at the town [uther Saiki or Stba] speaks 
volumes as to the state of this unhappy country and proclaims the lawless character of one 
party and the amsecutty of the other The houscs mhabited by the Milanos [Milanau, 
Malanauj, a race distinet from the Malay and Dyvak, arc of immense length, some of them 
contaunmy 300 peaple They are crected on pillars of wood, about 35 fect m height, and are 
only approachable by ladders, whiub can be drawn up on the appeatance of an enemy 
each thus forms in iteclf a perfect fortress An mmense gallery, protected by a musket 
proof brcastwork, runs the entire length of the buildmg , this 1s used as the common sitting 
room, and here are collected offensive and defensive weapons of all sorts—brass guns, rifles, 
spears, shiclds, parangs, sumpitans,** stones &e and they also pour boiling water and ou on 
the heads of assailants  [ was informed that on the erection of one of these houses, a deep 
hole was sunk for the comer pillar, and in this (as we place a bottle contaming a com and 
engraved inscription) they, horresco referens, lowered an unfortunate girl, decked out in 
all her finery, and then dropped the enormous post on her head, crushing her to atoms, and 
yet they are now uw fine, intelligent race and cordially umte with the Rajah for the suppres- 
sion of piracy 

“© Having obtained a sufficient supply of fire wood we proceeded up the River Rejang 
boats advanced about forty miles, and, surprising the 


to the Kenowst, up which river the 
nd took several prisoners The boats having 


enemy, plundacd and destroyed the villages a 
returned, we pressed on to the town of Kenowit [on the Rcjang river], on the mhabitants of 


which the Rayah amposed a heavy fine, with a thieat of visiting them with his heaviest dis- 
pleasure m the event of ther violating the pledge they now gave to ahandon their piratical 
habris All prisoners were released with instructions to mform their respective tribes not 
only that the Rayah had no wish to ryure them, but that he would most willingly afford 
them all the protection i his power if thes would only abandon piracy and live at peace 


with then neighhours 
“We returned to Suawak on the 94th August, well ple 
success of our expedition We had destroyed the most powerful pirat 


82 Puwrang, wianpitan, Malay terms mdicatmg a large heavy sheath knite and a b 


a hollow vane from which poisoned arrawws are shot ro LD 
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under the most unequivocal circumstances of piracy, having intercepied them  returmng 
from a desperate foray, with then hands red with the slaughter of umocent and unsuspecting 
tradein—thus mficting a lesson which will be remember ed on the Coast for ages We 
destroved the fortified towns and e1ppled the rcsources of several other tribes at the same 
time proving to them by spaiing and ultumatdly berating the proonas, that we were not 
actuated by that thirst tor blood, which 1s the usual motive bot Dyak warfare  L fecl great 
pleasure i tating that the Rajah was cnabled to control our Dvah allics and maduace them 
(much as they have suffered) tu spare the women Chitdien and untesisting men, who, 
instead ot being butchercd mm cold blood and beheaded were now, for the fist time 
brought in as ptsoners—a grand stcp towards the ultmaw adoption of the eustoms of 
ervilised warfare, which had hitherto becn invanably outrag: dl 


Tremain & , &c , 
Sarawak, August 29th 1849 B Unsin Vigors " 


{Illustrated London News, 10 November 1844 ] 


XXIX 
A BRUSH WITH CHINESE RIVER PIRATIS 1851 


The merease of European shipping and the regula appearance of Murop ran warships 
in the China Seas put an end to open piracy mm those quarters in the bewmmnimg ot the nme 
teenth century, but the mouths of the great rivers were long after infested by a class of 
river-pirates, who preyed upon the traffic and carmed off peopl for ransom These men 
always acted m connection with confederates on shore and—especially in thaw attacks upon 
Europeans—it was suspected with the conmivance of the Chinese anthorities 
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Exiract fiom a prwate letier 


On the 26th March, Captain Hely, commanding Messrs Dent and Cos Store ship 
the Amita, stationed in the River Min, whilst proceeding up the nvr to the town of Foochow,® 
in two China boats, with eight men, was attacked by ss large piratical yunks, carrying forts 
to sixty meneach They commenced aheavy fire and made sad upon him, evidently with the 
view of running his boats down, but a well-directed and contianucd tue trom a large swivel 
duck-gun and muskets by his crews disinclined the pirates to close quartcis though their 
boarding-nettings were triced up eight feet ngh The boat following lis own was, how 
ever, untercepted by one of the yunks and one of the Lasvars was knocked overboard The 
hazard was great, but there was no other means of saving the mans life He ranged lus 


boat mght athwart the yunk’s bow, gave her a raking and engaged nm hand to-hand fightmng 
with the crew 


The struggle was desperate , beside the continual fire of small arms, they heaved stonus 
and stink-pots®+ (pots filled with powder bags having slow matches attached, which are broken 
by bemg thrown on any object and explode) upon Is crew, and wicsted the pikes from 
two of his men’s hands The Lascar was, however, peeked up alive, a tow linc was made 
fast [to the second boat] and Captam Nely had the trumph of sailig both hus | 
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Odb> AWay 
83 Fu chau fu, capital and fori of Puh kin Proves ; 


si Probably the same thing as the 000 pots of powder, which were wihongst the ammunition that 
Fania provided for his fight with Coja Acem See ante, Vol NLVIIL p 163 
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and proceeding on his course, the light wind giving him a superiority over the heavy 
yunks Considermg the immense force of the pirates and the time the engagement lasted 
(half an hour), the escape of Captain Hely and his small crew was miraculous Seven were 
however severely wounded whilst alongside the junk by spears and pikes, he himself was 
struck on the head by a stone, carrying away his cap but without injuring him, and one man 
only escaped unhurt Captain Hely had no doubt that the pirates had received timely 
notice of hus intention to visit Foochow, for the shore was crowded with spectators, 
watching the contest and cheering on the pirates His fire proved effective, for the 
Chinese authorities, who were taking measures to secure the pirates, informed him that five 
were killed and forty wounded, many of them severely °’ 


[ Tomes, 24 July 1851 | 


( To be continued ) 


THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHT KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR 
By LIEKUT-COLONEL T W HAIG, GSI ,CMG, CBE 


( Continued from p 108 ) 


AIV—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTRESS OF DAULATABAD. 


It has already been mentioned that Ahmad Nizim Shih had determined to send an 
army every year into the Daulatibad district to plunder and ravage the country, to collect 
all the grain and all agricultural produce and to carry off what was moveable, and burn the 
rest, in order that the garrison might be prevented from carrying into the fort a single grain 
which would help to enable to sustain fe These orders were carried out, and every year, 
at the reaping time and harvest, an army used to invade that country and carry off all that 
they could, burning the houses and the dwellings of the cultivators and mhabitants 


When some years had passed in this manner, most of the cultivators and labourers of 
that country were reduced to sore straits by want of food and by the attacks of the royal 
army, and every day bands of men from the fort, guided by divine grace into the path of 
wisdom, truth, and mghteousness, used to desert the fort and come to the royal court, where 
the affairs were bettered and they lived free from the anxieties of the times under the king’s 
protection Those misguided fools who turned thew backs on the good fortune and sought 
not refuge in the royal court had their recompense from the world-consummg wind of the 
lung’s wrath, and those who were shut up mn the fortress were reduced to the greatest straits 
At length these turbulent men were compelled to gom a body to the omgmator of all the 
strife, Malik Sharaf-ud-din, and to represent to him that 1t was perfectly evident and clear 
to all that the heir of the kingdom and of the race of Bahman was none other than Ahmad 
Nuém Shah, who was too powerful to be resisted They urged Sharaf-ud din to submit, im 
order that their hves and the h'ves of their wives and children might be safe Malik Sharaf- 
ud-din was obstinate and bland to his own wterests and would not listen to their advice 
Just now, however, Malik Sharaf-ud-din was overtaken by fate, and died, and immediately 
after his death all the mhabitants of the fortress, rich and poor, great and small, young and 
old, came forth and submitted to the king, surrendering to him the keys, and beseeching him 
to spare ther hves The king pardoned their offences, and the fortress of Daulatabad, hke 
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all the other forts which he had attacked, fell mto his hands, and he appointed one of his 
officers to command it 50 





XV—.AN account oF AumaD Nizam SHAH’S EXPEDITION TO HELP Maumip Sxig 
OF BURHsNPOR, AND HIS FIGHTING WiTH Manmup Suak or Gusanrin, 
AND THE MANNER IN WHICH THE AFFAIR TERMINATED 


Historians relate that during the reign of Ahmad Shah Bahui, ‘ Adil Shah Farigi, who 
was the ruler of Burhanpir and its dependencies, dicd, and acc ording to his will his gon 
Mabmid Shah v! succeeded him 

In those days the ruler of the country of Gujardt and the coasts of Somn jt was Sultan 
Mahmtid Bekara, who 1s also well known as Mahmid Niki, and the rulers of Burhanpir 
by reason of their nearmess to then powerful naighbour and then own weakness were always 
very submissive to the rulers of Gujardt Sultan Mahmad of Gujarat was puffed up with 
pride in his own power and greatness and in the strength of his army, and had strayed far 
from the path of justice and equity When he heard that the ruler of Burhanptr had ent. 
tled himself Mahmtd Shah, he was mtensely enraged and, summoning his anirs and the 
officers of his army for the purpose of taking counsel with them in this matt« r, said to them, 
“What power has the Burhanptri to make himself the partner of our name and title, or to 
even himself with us?’ At this time the brother of Mahmad Shah of Bur hanpir sent letters 
to the Sultin of Gujarat, professing obedience to him, and securing his friendship by pro 
mising that when the army of Gujarit invaded Khandesh he would cause the fortress of 
Asir to be surrendered to 1t without a blow bemg struck Sultin Mahmtid was dehghted 
with this letter and set out with a very numerous army for Astr and Burhanpir When 
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50 This is @ very cursory account of the capture of Daulatabad, whuh held out for a long time 
Sharaf ud din took advantage of an mvasion of hhdndesh by Sultam Mahmud Bekara of Crujaraét to senda 
message to Sultan Mahmid, implormg his aid agaist Ahmad Nivim Shah and promising, if it were given, 
to hold Daulatabad as a dependency of Guyarat, to remit annual ty ibute and to cause tho Khutbah to be 
recited in the name of Sultan Mahmud The first message had no result, but on reees ving the second, Sultan 
Mahmid marched towards the Dakan and Ahmad Nizam Shah raised the siege and retired to Ahmad 
nagar Sharaf ud din, in gratitude for this rehef, caused the Khufbah to be recited in the mMorque of Qutb 
ud din Mubérak Shah m the nameof Sultan Mahmdd, and Sultan Mahmud returned to (sy jarat After his 
retreat Ahmad Nivém Shab hastened, by forced marches, to Daulataibad and the Maratha garrison, who 
resented Sharaf ud din’s recognition of the sovereignty of the king of Gujarat, seut, MeCshages assurmyg him 
of their loyalty and fidehty Sharaf ud din discovered the Correspondence and is yaidin one account to 
have fallen sick of grief and vexation and to have died within five or gix days, whcn the fort wag surren 
dered to Ahmad Nizam Another account, given m tho M untakhab ul Lubab, Vol IT], attributes 
Sharaf ud din’s death, with greater probability, to poison 

The history of the relations of Ahmadnagar, Berar, Khénudesh, and ( Tujardt at this period teems with 
contradictions and discrepancies which 1 1g impossible to reconcile 

51 There was never a Mahmidd Shah of Khandesh, and ‘Adil Khan 1, here deseribed as “Adil Shah 
Faruqi, died on the 28th September, 1501, and was succeeded by his brothe: Daud Khéin, here described 
as “ Mahmud Shah of Burhanpir ” The whole of this acc ount of Ahmad’s expedition to khandosh appears 
to be a fabrication and its details will be discussed later What really happened was that Hisém ud 
din, one of the worthless of Da’ud Khan's amurs, invited Ahmad Nizam Shah to assist him im deposmg 
Daid Khan Ahmad, who had at his court a scion of tho Faruq: house of K hdndesh, one ‘Alam Khan, res 
ponded to the appeal and invaded Khandesh in 1504 with the object of plac ing his protégé on ihe throne 


campaign against Mahmud of Gujarat came later and brought him 
Finshta, passwom, and An Arabic Hustory of Gujardt ) 
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Mabmid Shah heard of the approach of Sultan Mahmid, he was much alarmed. for he knew 
that he was not strong enough to meet the army of GujarAt, and he therefore appealed for 
help to Ahmad Nivdm Shah, and sent him a letter in which he complaimed of the high-handed 
conduct of Sultan Mahmtd, and besought him to come to his assistance 52 








Ahmad Nizam Shah, who was ever ready to help the weak and oppressed, when he read 
Mahmid Shah’, letter, started at once with his army for Burhanpir, and reframed from 
consulting Masnad-i-‘Ali Nasit-ul-Mulk Gujarati, lest he should be opposed to an expedi 
tion against the king of his native land Nast ul-Mulk, who was accustomed to beng 
consulted in all matters of umportance, obtamed imformation of Ahmad’s intention, but 
although he adduced clea1 proofs of the dange1 of entermg into this quarrel, the kng would 
not follow his advice 


Ahmad Nivim Shah maiched to Burhanpti and encamped there, but Masnad-1-‘Ah 
was still endeavoutmg to allay the strife and was ever revolving plans to this end, m order 
that nothing might happen which should lead to the ruin of the country, or the harassing 
of the king y subjects, for the enemy’s aimy was twice as strong as that of ‘Ahmad Nizim 
Shah, and victory and defeat depended upon the will of the Almighty It occurred to him 
that 1b would be wcll to open a correspondence with those who were nearest to the person 
of Sultan Mahmid of Gujarat and by this means to try to pour water on the fire of strife 
which was about to burst mto flame Accordingly he sent a letter to one of his intimate 
frends who was m the confidence of Sultin Mahimid, saying that although, i accordance 
with the decrees of fate, he was in the service of Ahmad Niz4m Shah, yet he did not forget 
that Gujarat was his bith-place, and. was a sincere well-wisher of Sultan Mahmud, and made 
bold to represent what he thought was for his interest © He wondered, he said, that the 
person to whom he was writing, who was a wise and prudent man, should have arranged, 
and was continumg to arrange, that Sultan Mahmid should engage personally in an expedi- 
tion concerning so tiivial a matter as the affair of Mahmfid Shah (of Burhénpir) whose rank 
was no more than equivalent to that of one of Sultén Mahmid’s amirs, especially when 
Ahmad Nizim Shih had come to the assistance of the Burh&npfrt with his powerful army 
He gaid that the Guyaratis could hardly be aware of the strength and valour of the army 
of the Dahan, who knew no fear at the prospect of a fight, but regarded it rather as others 


62 Major King, ma note to lus preface to Lhe Hestory of the Bahmant Dynasty, says that Finshta never 


mentions the Burhdn v-Ma’dstr, unless he alludes to 1t under some other title, and adds, “ Professional 


jealousy probably accounts for this ” 


Finshte, does mention this work, but under another title In connection with this story of Ahmad 


Nizam Shah’s victory ovor Mahmad of Gujarat he writes (u, 189) ‘‘In the Wagd’e' « Nezdmshdhvyyah 


which Sayyid ‘All Sammiani was writing in the reign of Burhan Nivém Shah II and which he did not live 
to finish, 1t 18 written (and the responsibility for the account is on him who wrote it,) ete ” 

Thon follows a narrative based on the account here given but connected with Ahmad’s siege of Dau 
latabad The story 1s not oxactly copied, as Tinghta’s habrt 1s, but corresponds fairly with ts original 
Finshta concludes the passage with the followmg criticism, which can hardly be said to err on the mde of 
neverity 

“Tt would appear from the internal evidence supplied by this account thatit has been hastily com- 
piled or copied and that no attempt has been made to commentonit But God knows the truth!” 

Finshta’s weaknoss was not professional jealousy, but shameless plagiarism 

It may be added that Nizim ud din Ahmad, author of the Tabagdt + Akbart, probably refers to the 
Burhdn 1 Ma‘dsor wm. the followmg remark appended to his extremely brief notice of the reign of 


Ahmad Niz4m Shah 


“As have seen a long work on the history of this dynasty Ihave confined myself to this brief account ” 
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would a social banguet Victory, he said, depended on the will of God, and 1b behoved the 
Gujaratis to consider carefully what was hkely to be the upshot of this affau Should the 
victory be thems, people would say that Sultan Mahmdtid had come with an overwhelming 
army and had overpowered a small force , but rf, on the other hand, the reverse should be 
the case, Sultan Mahmiid’s dynasty would mou « disgrace watch would never be wiped out 
till the end of time 


Before the mumster’s letter 1eached the Guyardtis it fortunately happened that Ahmad 
Nuim Shah was able to devise a scheme for throwing the army of the enemy into confugion 
The scheme was as follows The king called a mahaué to him m private and ordered him to 
make his way into Sultin Mahmiid’s camp and there make friends with the mahaut who had 
the charge of Bini Sal, the largest and fiercest of all Sultén Mahmid’s elephants, and to pel 
suade him by stimulating his avarice to loose Biri Salm the camp m the middle of the night, 
when Sultan Mahmiid and his army were all asleep, and thus throw the camp into confu- 
sion, when the two mahauts would have an excellent opportunity of plundering and of 
dividing their spoil one with the other Ahmad Nivéim Shih also aitanged to send on that 
night with the mahaut a force of rocketeers and musketeers, who were to conceal themselves 
in the vicmity of the camp and listen for the sound of the contusion in the enemy’s camp, on 
hearmg which thev were to come forth and fire then rockets and muskets unto the camp, at 
the same time making a fearful noise with drums and trumpets 


Abmad Nudm Shah’s device suceceded The mahaut and the force of infantry set 
out for the enemy’s camp and the infantry lay in ambush, waiting for the mahaué to fulfil 
his promise The mahaut, im accordance with his undertaking, made friends with Sultan 
Mahmid’s mahaut, and then succeeded in persuading hin to fall in with his proposals In 
the middle of that dark night Biri Sal’s mahaut unfastened his Jeg chains and loosed the 
elephant m the camp The clephant ran about trumpeting hither and thither m_ the 
camp, killng people as he went, and shouts of confusion arose from the camp of the 
Gujaratis Ahmad Nizam Shih’s infantry, who were awaiting this sound, sprang from 
their ambush with shouts, and with rockets and muskets ready When the ( nuyaritis saw 
that disaster was looming upon them from all directions and heard shouts from every side, 
they were convinced that Nizim Shah had made a night attack on their camp, but since 
they could not see ther enemy and did not know which way {o turn in order to face him, 
flight was the only choice left for them, and Sultin Mahmdd and his at my left their camp 
and fled i disorder, and did not check thei flight until they had e 


overed a distance of nearly 
twenty mules 


The next day spies announced to Ahmad Nivim Shih the joydul news of the defeat ot 
the enemy And Ahmad Nizim Shah marched trom Burhanpdr and occupied the camp 
which Sultan Mahmid had left 

When Sultan Mahmfd learnt that the disgracetul fight of hisarmy had heen occasioned 
by nothing which should have caused alarm, he way overwhelmed wiih shame. At this 
moment the letter of Masnad-1-‘Ali Nasir-ul Mulk reached his ¢ 
As the Sultan already repented of his coming in person, he confirmed the truth of what 
Nasir-ul-Mulk had written and said that what he had written had actually come to pass He 
ordered his mmuisteis to write to Nasi ul-Mulk and say that if he would persuade his master 
to retreat, the army of Gujar&t would return to its own country Aletter: theseterms was 
sent to Nasir-ul-Mulk and he shewed it to Ahmad NivAm Shih But Ahmad Niz&ém Shah 


amp and was shewn to him 
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said that he w ould not budge until Sultan Mahmid had set out for his own country, for 1f 
he cid, his rctacat would be atiributed to cowardice and would be a confession of eae 
ness A long cortcrpondence on this subject ensued between the Dakanis and the Guyaratis 
andat last Masnad-- \h wrote tothe Gujaratis to say that his purpose was to compose and not 
to foment the strife, and suggesting that the Guyaratis should first march two stages towards 
fdar, when the Dahaiis w ould match two stages towards ‘ImAd-ul Mulk’s country and both 
armies could then rete to then own Countries Phis proposal was accepted and the 
Gujaratis fist marehcd towards Idat, and the Dakanis then marched towards ‘Imad.ul- 
Mulk’s counti\, and \hmad Nizam Shah then retuned to his capital 3 

The hang of Burhanpti having thus, by Alma-l Ni.dm Shah’s help, been freed from 
his pow ertul enemy, was fninly establishe! on his throne m independence, but for the rest 
of his lite he was under an obligation to Almad Nivim Shah and always deferred to him 
Afterwards, when Burhan Nizam Shah was on the throne and strife was stured up between 
him and Bahidur Shah of Gujarat by Imad ul Mulk, Mahmfd Shah of Burhanpiir, remem- 
bering his obligation to Ahmad Nivim Shah, used his best endeavours to compose the 
quarrel and succeeded in’ converting the enmity of the disputants into tuendship, as will 
be related in the account of Burhan Nivaém Shah’s reign 

XVI—AN ACCOUNT OF THIE BUILDING OF THE FORT OF AHMADNAGAR 

Atter the conquest of Daulatabad, the king determined to erect a fort m his capital of 
Ahmadnagar, which he had built) Surveyors and architects laid 1¢ out in an auspicious hour, 
and masons and overseers set to work to carry out the king’s orders In a short time this 
strong lofty Larttess was completed, and was surrounded by a deep and wide ditch The 
slope which formed a berm between the wall and the ditch was scarped, and the approach 
io the tort, even should ihe ditch be crossed, was thus rendered maccessible In the 
unterior of the fort dwellmg houses and other buildings were built, gardens were laid out 
and planted with fruit trees, flower gardens were planted with herbs and flowermg plants, and 
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68 ‘This nnaginary a¢countol a victory gained over Mahmdd Shah of Gujarat is apparently mtended 
to do duty tor the lustory of Almad Nirfim Shah s two expeditions into Khandesh The result of the first, 
undertaken m 1504, hits becn given in note 51 The course of the second was briefly as follows —Da‘ud 
Khan diod on the 28th August, 1508, and his son Ghazni Khan was raised to the throne but was poisoned after 
areignottendays With him tho direet line of tho Faruqi house oxpued and two parties were now formed in 
Khandoxh, one under Hasan ud din, already mentoned, supporting ‘Alam Khan, Ahmad Ni/Am Shah’s 
candidate, wand the other under Malik Sadan, another aut, supporting another ‘Alam Khan, the can- 
didate of Mahmud Shah of Gujarat The latter ‘ Alam khan, who may be called, for distmetion, ‘ Aa 
Khan, the tithe which ho afterwards assumed, was a descendant m the fourth generation of Hasan, Mahk 
or son of Mahi Ray (1382—1399) the founder of the Faruqg: dynasty Mahk Iftikhar 
had taken refugoim Guyarat from biseldor brother, Nasu Khan, and his descendants had lived m that 
country and Lad intermarned with the royal family Mahmud Shah of Gujarat had promised to place 
‘Adil Khan on the throne of Khandesh and ‘ Acul Khan Il had adopted him as his her 

Anmad Nirfim Shih, mvitod by Husim ud din, was first m the field and marched to Burhanptr, 
‘Imad Sh&h of Berar also marched to 


where his candidate, ‘Alam Khan, was proclaimed ‘Ald ud din 
Meanwhile Mahmud Shih, with ‘Adil Whiin, invaded i, handesh from the west and captured 
‘Imad Shah fled disgiacefully to Gawil- 


Thilne: Ahmad Nivdim Shah with his protégé and _ Ala ud din 

garh on hoarmg of Mahmud Sbah’s approach and ‘Adil Khan was enthroned m Thalner Ahmad Nizém 

Shah, who had now reached tho frontaer of his own territories, wrote to Mahmid Shah suggesting that his 
rvitories of Khandesh, but unfortunately for 


protégé, * Alam khan, should wherit at loast a share of the te 
dand would not deign to answer the letter, 


him wrote as ove hing to another Mahmid was much cnrage 
Flow dared the son of a slave of the Bahmani 


but gavo the unfortunate onvoy a mosgage for his master 
lo petition was the only communication that @ 


kings, he said, write as though he werea king?) A humb 
o that he did not repeat such msolence, or It would be the 


ed and mortified, to Ahmad- 








[ftikhir, young 


asyist him 


slave should address to a king Lot Ahmad so 
worse forhim Tho unfortunate Ahmad Niyim Shah retired, humilat 


nagar, taking his prot(gé with him 


Sayyid ‘Als unwillmgness to give a faithful account of such an event is comprehenstble 
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fine palaces with arches and domed roots were crected with coloured and latticed walls 
like the murror of the sat sky, red and yellow, with floors paved with turquoise and lars 
lazuli, ther courts were hike the gardens and their fountains lke the springs of paradise 
After the completion of the fort, the king made 1t the seat of his government and took 


up his residence there 
XVII—AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF Masyini Au Maum Nagir-ut-Mutx Gusarum 
THE KING’S PRIME MINISTER, AND OF THE APPOINTMENT OF Mivan Crrinpvu 
(MckAmwin Kuan) ONE OF THE KING’s OLD ShRVANTS IN Hy PLACE 











After these events the king s faithful able and pradent minister Misnada Ah Viahk 
Nasu ul Mulk, died, and he bade farcwall to his ministry and Dbetook hunselt to the neigh 
bourhood of the meicy of a forgiving God = The hing was much grieved by the loss of his 
minister, but as the admuustration of the khmedom had te be cared on he appemted to 
the vacant office of mmister, Mivan Chandu one of his old setvants, who had creat) wisdom 
and intellectual power and was passably well fitted for the post and moderately eenerous 
He gave him the title of Mukanmmal Khan and conterred other favours upon him and 
entrusted to him the carc of his army and his subjects 

Some histouians have said that: Ahmad Ni ain Shah predeceased Valik Na uu Milk 
Gujarati, who poisoned him in a quid ot betel and was cxecuted for his treason, but the story 
which has been told above is nearer to the truth = But God knows the truth of the matter 

XVIIT—AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH or Nuttin AumaAd Nizam Nnin 


Death comes alike to prince and peasant, and Sultan Ahmad Babit,attar he had reigned 
for nineteen years and four months, o1, according to another account, for twelve years, 
and had waged holy wars and had taken most of the forts and distuets of the Dakan fiom 
the idolaters and turbulent men, and made them his own, and had destroyed the temples 
and places of worship of the accursed infidels and the urchigious poly theists, came at last to 
the end of hy days = The signs of death appeared in his face and the hand of sickness 
was heavy upon him His amérs and officers of State, but especially Mukemial Khan, 
feared that his spirit would take flight from his sufferings and carnestl, prayed that God 
would allow them to die rather than that they should behold the suflerings of their 
king Although skilful physicians treated him with all the shill at ther command, 
nothing was of any avail, and the king’s power declined day by day 

When the king became aware of the approach of death, he withdrew fron. desire of 
wordly kingdom and sent for the prince, Al Mu‘ayyad Min‘andi‘llah Abal Muzaflar Burhan 
Nizém Shih, who was then seven years of age, and gave him his counsel 

Atter that he sent for the amirs and officers of State, and con jured them all to be faith 
ful and obedient to the prmce All the amérs and olticors of State, the rest of the army and 
the subjects of the king promised to be obedient to the prince and swore allegiance to him 

When the king had given his parting mstructions to all about, him, he died, and great 
orief fell on the amirs, the army, and all the kingdom The amérs and the officers of the 
army made all preparations for the funeral and the king was buried m the tomb which he 
had built for himself in the environs of Ahmadnagar, in the garden known ay the Rausah >! 

This calamity happened m aw 91] (AD 1505-06) 5% 

( To be contenued, ) 


54 Probably Rauzah, in the hills above Daulatadbad, and not a garden m the 
nagar 

55 Finshta says (u, 198) that Ahmad diced in Aw 914. 
cepted as correct, for Ahmad certamly 
evidence in favour of the later date P 
he places Burhan s accession, 


enviions of Almad- 


(4D 150809) Tinghta’s date must be ac 
mvaded Khandesh in 1508, retiring carly in 1509, and there is other 
erhaps Sayyid ‘Al: mtentionally antcdated lus death On page 108 
and consequently Ahmad g death, mam 918 (an 1512 13 ) 
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INTER-STATE RELATIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By NARENDR\ NATH LAW, MA, BL ,PRS , CALCUTTA 
Prefatory Remarks 


Tau subject of ancient inter-state relations 1s evidently very wide, including not merely 
those inter-state relations that were regulated by inter-statelaws corresponding to the mter- 
national laws of later times, but also those that fell outside the said laws Light is here 
attempted to be thrown on the two ficlds of regulated and unregulated relations in order 
that a comparative esiimate may be made of cach im contrast with the other The recondite 
nature of the task requires among others a thorough studv of the latter half of the Kawrhya 
Arthasdsba which happens to be the toughest portion of the whol work Its English 
danslation has, Lo must admit with gratitude to its leuued translator helped me a good 
deal in overcoming many difficulties within a shorter time than I could have done without 
is aid, but at the sume time Thayve to mention, without the least intention of detractingfrom 
the credit. of the vary useful pioneering performance of the said translator, that there have 
been very many occastons for me in the course of my research to diffcr from the translation 
A critical perusal of the said latter half of the Kaugdiya was undertaken with the object 
that generalizations made trom one of its parts should not run the risk of being contradicted 
by another ‘The subject matter of this portion of the Kauwtiliya is hardly met with in any 
othor Sanshiit text that L know of with the same elaboration of details, and hence, references 
to other Nanskiit works in my treatment of the subject aie few and far between It must 
not however be supposed that L have ignored the evidence available from other quarters, 
whether law-codes, epics, purdnas, dramas, codes of polity o1 documents of any other 
deserryption Qn the other hand, I have always kept my mind on a keen look out for all 


oe 


lands of evidence on my subject and would welcome them whenever anything fresh 
comes or 18 brought within my roach 


Thc task of refutation of certam opmions rendered current by previous writers who 
had occasion to touch the subjcet of ‘ statal circle,’’ and such other topics pertaiming to the 
present subject, rendered my task doubly difucull These opmions have become deep-rooted 
not only by the kngth of tame they have been obtaming currency but also on account of the 
emmence of one or two of the writers who have lent them their support In the facility with 
which the finished products of research are perused, we are apt to lose sight of the great 
difficulties besetting the stemming of current opinions or the elicitation of facts and 
generalizations from a confusing mass of avidence, and hence I make no apology for 
pointing out the followmg — 

(1) The various states formmg the mandala (statal circle) have not hitherto been 
regardcd as a collocation, general m character and applicable to the case of any state whatso- 
ever, surrounded by the rest with mutual feelings of friendliness o1 enmity issuing from the 


principle of spacial adjacency 

(2) The madhyama state has been hitherto rendered as “‘intermediary, 
misconception about its real character 

(3) The state called uddsina has also been wrongly rendered as ° 
of a mistaken notion about 1ts postion and function in the statal circle. 
which again 1s not identical with sairu Though 
he Kamandakiya, they do exist and appear 


* sonifying the 


neutral ”’ as the result 


(4) A ydiavya 1s not the same as are, 
the differences among them are not clear in t 
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from the Kautiléya In the English translation ot the latter, the difterences have not been 
clearly kept in view 

(5) The term sands bears in 1eality various meanmgs and cannot be rendered by the 
expression “treaty of peace” Even im the Kdmandakiya, the te1m ha» been in one place 
used in the sense of alliance In the English translation the various meanings have been 
missed, giving rise to confusion in seveial chapters 








(6) The dandopanata and the dandopandy are totally dillerent individuals and the 
confusion between them appearmg m the Hnglish translation should be guarded against 


(7) One is led to suppose from the English translation that a state could be attacked 
by another state without any previous provocation T have attempted to provesthyg 
supposition to be baseless 


Section I. 


(A) It was usual with the ancient Hindu witters on Polity to commence ther 
discourses on inte: state relations by imagining a number of states 
with special names, and inclined to ono another as fends or enemies, 
owing to then mutual spaceal cormdlation The adjacency of one 
state to another, whichis obviously a fruitful source of rivalry and differences, was taken to 
be the determining factor of their mutual attitude If A be the state with which we start our 
discourse and Bits ummediate neighbour, 2) would be allowable to 
infer that ordinarily they would be hostile to such other The same 
inference applies to A’s relation to any other of the states which, like 
B, may happen to be its immediate neighbour The terttories of the first neighbours of A 
therefore constitute a zone of naturakenmity! towards A Not so the zone of second neigh 
bours indicated by C The C’s bomg the immediate neighbours of 
ee the B’s are hostile to them and therefore fiendly to A The second 
zone therefore 1s one of natural friendliness? towards A For 
the present purpose, we need take into consideration A the central state (vepegishu) * and 
one state from each of the zones, keeping their adjacency intact (I hagram [) Let us put 
down in a separate diagram this set of ABC, and by applymg the aforesaid determmer 
of friendliness and enmity, add LD, KE and F to their numbers 
fo oe (Diagram II) D bemg im the second zone fiom 8 would be its 
friend, and E and F, for the same reason, friendly to Co and D 
respectively We can nowname the states as follows —~ 


The foundations of 
the statal circle 


Adjacency creating 
enmity 


(1) A=Central state (vaegishu) , 

(2) B=Enemy (2 e of A) [ar], 

(3) C==Friend (2 e of A) [mera], 

(4) D=B’s friend 2 e enemy’s friend (are-mstia) 


1 “Tasya samantato mandalibhita bhim yantara ar-prakntah "A au/itya, Bk VI,ch 2,p 258 
Within this zone, congenital enemies (sahaja) are created by common Imeaye, and accrued cnomies 
(krvtrima) by actual opposition or causing of opposition (Kautitya, Bk VI,ch 2, p 258) 

2“ Tath-aiva bhimy-ekantaraé wmutra praknitih "—Jbod Within tI 
acquired friends are distinguished (Kautiltya, Bk VI, ch 2, 7p 258) 


3 Vingishu literally means a state bent on conquests 
characteristic of A alone, 


accordingly 


tis ¢one also, congenital and 


But as this dese 1 not the peculiar 
ibis better to attach to the term somo colourless Kignification and to render it 
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a oc ERASE 
(5) H==C’s friend +e fmend’s friend (metra-mitra) , 





(6) F==D’s friend 2 e friend of the enemy’s friend (are-muitra moira) 
It will be seen that C, D, H, F are equally divided among themselves as adherents of A and 
B, for nthe ultimate analysis, CO and H would be on the side of A,and D andF 
austsneorainte: on that of B (Diagram ITI) It was not generally thought necessary 
Pron to add to the chain of fnendly and hostile states any more, for 
inter-state relations were not considered generally to bring into 
operation the active friendliness or hostility of a larger number of statesin a particular 
direction 

In the opposite direction, however, 1t would be necessary to take into account a number 
sates ae ie of states, for the reason that if the casus bells occurs between A and B, 
ae and they be the actual belligerents, A may be attacked and helped 
from behind in the same way as we have supposed in B’scase Four 
statey are therefore set down in the rear, their attitude towards the central state bemg 

determined by the usual principle These states are called 


(7) ARear-enemy |pdrshm-grdha (hi “heel-catcher’’)], 
(8) B==Reai-friend (dkranda) , 
(9) C=Rear-enemy’s friend (pdrshn-graéhdsdra) , 


(10) D=Rear-friend’s friend (4kranddséra) 
Thus the two belligcrents A and B have cach two adherents in front and two in the rear, the 
total number including the belhgerents themselves bemg ten (Diagram IV) 
The reasons for supposing the belligerents to be as adjacent states and not belonging to 
separated “zones” are perhaps that (1) adjacency was the most prolific 
Why _ belligorcnts . 
ale supposed to ho source of jealousy and enmity, and (2) the waging of war between two 
adjacent distant states with one or more territories separating them rendered 
the outbreak of war a difficult matter until the interposing states were persuaded to allow 
them a free passage of troops and all other necessaries of war through their territories 
This was rendered difficult by the fact that the states of the first and every alternate 
zone of each of them are naturally hostile to 1t, and should they be persuaded by money 
or otherwise to adit such passage, severance of supply and communication might 
arise ab any moment, for the hostile states could not be fully trusted, and 
ther temporary accession to a demand might ultimately prove to be a trap for the 
hazarding parties (8) If however the hazarding party was very powertul, it might subdue 
first the interposmg states and reach its distant enemy , but such cases must be rare 
(4) If the interposing hostile states were won over by money or prospect of material gains 
to fight on the side of the attacking party against 1ts distant enemy, the situation would 
then be reduced to one of adjacency of the central state and its enemy, alliance having exten- 
ded the former’s range of hostile activities to the latter’s door In these circumstances, {t 
was reasonable to put down the belligerents as adjacent states and determine the mutual 
attitude of the surrounding territories by the application of the principle of adjacency as 
the cause of enmity, a principle that has not perhaps yet lost 1ts force 


; 
a 
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Lo the types of friendly and hostile states already named were added two more, vig, 
madhyama and uddstna The former is situated within the firgt 
sae ihe fe - piles zone of both the central state and its enemy, and ig therefore within 
the zone of enmity to each of them But as expressed enmity to 
one of them results in friendliness to the other, none of them can consider madhyama ‘i 
friend or foe until its word or action crystallizes 1ts position Tho texts lay down that rt 
helps the central state and its enemy if allied, and can help or destroy each of them when 
not combined. From this issues the corollary that the strength of this state i much 
greater than that of etther the ccntral power or its enemy, but less than ther conjoint 
resources’ (henceforth, we shall call 1t the medium power or state) The addsing (hence 
forth to be termed super power or state) 19 tho strongest power we have to imagine 
within the first zone of the central state It w laid down that the super-power takes 4 | 
friendly attitude towards the three powers when combined, and can at pleasure help or 
destroy each of them when separate This gives risc to the position that ity strength is 
less than the combined strength of the cential state, is enemy, and the medium State, 
and necessarily much greator than the individual powcr of each of then # (Diagram V 
shows the location of the medium and super states ) 
The madhyama 1s so called from 1ts strength bemg intermediate between the central , 
state or its enemy on the one hand, and wddsene on the other, the | 
Why madhyama ft 
and udésina are so last bemg the strongest power within tho first zone, withm which 
called | therefore three states besides the central, ot gradually higher strength, . 
are contemplated, vz., enemy, medium, and super This Zone, as already stated, 19 this ', 
region where the chances of war between the central and other lates are the greatest, and - 
hence the location of two states of higher grades of strongth within at, with they special 


names, to meet emergencies of reference to such powers in tho discourse to follow. Z 


} 











f 
| 


4 The Kautiltya (Bk VI, ch 2, p 259) hag this passage ‘ar vijigishvor==bhimy-antarah gamhate | | 
asamhatayor—anugraha-samartho nigrahe ch=asamhatayorx=madhyaniah ”" The expression éattt hap : 
dsamhatayor=anugraha samarthah 1s ambiguous masmuch as it may be made to xipnify (1) “oan help | 
the central state and its enemy both when alhiod with oach other, and whon not HO allied"; (2) “cary help, i 


| the central state or 1ts enemy both when allied with othe: Power or powers, ancl when not go allied ” u ‘i 


The first meaning gains support from the * Upadhyfya nirapokshasdirmn{ ” commentary (Bibl, h 
Indica) on sarga 8, slk 18 of the Kémandahkiya, and the second moanmyg from Sankarirya’g commentary || 
on the same 


i 





fr 
The merit of the first mnterpretation 1g that 1t indicates the moasure of strength of the madh yama, while | 
the second leaves it obscure It may be objected that tho central state and its onemy cannot easily be’ 
transformed into alhes which this interpretation umphes ‘To this the roply may be made that the alliance’), 
(though 1t 18 not an whpossibilhty) is suggested only to show that, should they be alhed, the madhyama'' 


single-handed will not dare offend them both simultaneously but rather wall turn to help them. This, 








{ 


indicates that the strength of the madhyama 1s greater than both that of tho contral ktate and ate enomy but 
less than their combmed resources That such a moasure of strongth in the madhyama was intended to’ | | 
be conveyed by the political thinkers of yore may be inforrod, not only from the narne madhyama, but also | 
rom the location of a higher power than madhyama within. tho first zone of the conual state This power 
18 called uddsina (uterally “seated on a height’) and ig tho highost power that we havo to koep m view 
within, the aforesaid first zone With reference to the central glate or sts ene my on the one hand, and the : ; 
udéstea.on, the other, the madhyama comes as a state of medvum strength, and hence ite name | 
16 Ee teliya (Bk VI, ch 2,p 259)hag “an vijigishu-madhyamandm vabkil prakrtibhyo belavat . 
t@ab....5\” The Bibl Indica commentary on Kémandakiya, rarga 8, dk. 19, which uses the words 


‘* mandalad=bahih, ” interprets ‘vahih ” ag vyigishor=bhimy anantarah” «¢ © within the first | 
zone of the central stelle ie | ! 
| “A 
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To render uddaina by * neutral * and madhyama by ‘ mediatory,’ 2 ¢, as ‘effecting’ a 
mediation between the central state and its enemy would be wide of the mark. The 
significance of then names has alieady been mdicated Medhation need not be the special 
work of a particular neighbour , not neutrality the special attitude of one of the aforesaid 
eight states in the hostilities between the central power and its enemy 

A state was analysed by LLindu statesmen mto seven constituents, viz, (1) Svami 

sun eels (sovereign), (2) Amatya (minister), (3) Janapada (territory with 
or sourecs of sticnath its subjects), (4) Dmga (fort), (6) Kosa (treasure), (6) Danda (army) 
of a state and (7) Mitra (ally) 

To gang the strength of a state, 1b 1s necessary Lo measure the individual excellence 
of each of the seven constituents The tist constituent, svdmi, signifies the person holding 
the supreme a uthority ina state, and im a monarchy the king personally The excellences 
of these constibuents as cnumerated mn the Kautsliya® make 1% clear that svdmi signifies a 
king or any other person in supreme authority in a state, and not any constitutional body or 
bodies nm. which the sovereigh-power may be vested In the above scheme of twelve states, 
each has itn svdin?, and if the central sovercign or his enemy wants to measure the allied: 
strength of the other before taking any important political action the aforesaid attitudes 
earmarked for the several states may well furnish a basis upon which to calculate roughly 
the number of lus allies The above calculation will have to be supplemented by 
gauging the strength of cach state from the information previously collected as to the 
of each of its first six constituents 7 The twelve states, with five mner con-' 


siutuents m each (the first constatuent svdmi bemg merged im the, 


a it ssi state, and the seventh mtra m the allies among the twelve states) 
souree-sloments compose a mandala (circle),—the twelve states bemg called the 


—and the sixty constituents the resource-elements 
of the two kinds of elements bemg seventy-two 


excellence 


sovercign-elements (rdja-prakree) 
(dravyd-prakrits), the total numbe! 
12+ (12 x5)==72 | | 
A general concensus of opmmon among the Hindu publicists accepts the above composi 
ot the statal circle as sufficient for the needs of reference to oF delineation of the 
ther mutual bercourse, the components of 
and special nomenclature furmshing the basal 


tion 
gtuations arising among the states 1 


the excle with ther defined correlation 


r tho performance of the aforesaid task with ease and precision. 


concepts and terminology fo 
ft | i 


There were various opinions inchning to an extension of the range of the - Stat 


circle or a different arrangement of its components for the: same 
the 72 elements form four’ mandalas of 18 elements 
state with a friend, and friend's ériend with mner 
composing: the first mandala , 





Other schemes of 


mandala, purpose ¢g (1) 


each [the central s 
constituents of each ate equal to @ +1518) elements 





| 
f 


i , | hey 


b { 6 
left out, ag it hae been taken mito aacount already. 
If 


} { 


6 Kaulwliya, Bk. VI, ch, i, Pp. 956. 
7 The seventh con stit mont 19 here 
h ; i fk 
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the second, third and fourth mandalas being sumilaily formed by the enemy, medium, and 
super states with a fiend and friends fiend of each ]* (2) The contral state, enemy, 
friend, 1ear-enemy, medium, and super states form a cirele of sia s0y creign elements 
accoiding to Puloman and India ” 


A list of othe: opmions is given below 10 


The excellences of the seven constitucnts are indicated in the Aduélya U (1) Those of 
sovereign are —(a) The inming qualities (abhegdmedd-guna)—of very high descent, 
favoured by destiny (dawwa-sampanne), intelligent (buddhi-sampanna), steady (am weal or 
woe) (sativa-sampanna), seemng though people old m wisdom, vutuous, truthful, nop 
contradictory, grateful, having large aims, highly enctgetic, prompt, able to control 
neighbouring states, resolute served by good men, and self-contsolled @ 


the 


(b) The sniellectual qualities (pragid-guna)- desing to hear what is worth hearing, 
hearing it, understanding, ictaming in memory, discrumimating, deliberating, rejecting what 
does not appeal to reason, and adheime to what is regarded as hest 13 


(c) The eneigic qualities (ulsdha guna)—coumageous, justly indignant, quick, and 
industrious 








Pies ages i i cd ne one ‘tannin RHP LZR aR Ce MRR 


8 Kawuliya, Bk VI,ch 2, p 259, This corresponds to Mayas view in the Admandaktya, sarga §, 
sk 20, calling the four prmcipal states malu prehrit: (rout lements) 
called gdkhd prak: ote (branch elements) 

8 Kdmandakiya, VIII, 21 

10 


The other Clements would be 


The resource cloments have not been calculated 


(a) Maya (second view) the usual 13 Soverugn Clements With an ally and an enemy of each 
( 12--(12X 2)=36 sovereign clementy) Jbud, VILL, 23. 


% mete 


(6) Brihaspat: 12 sovereign elemonts-+-an enomy of central state fan cneniy of onemy-+a 


fnend as well as an enomy of each of the latter two=l2-| Jef 1 | doz 18 novereign clements 
Ibid, VIII, 26 


(c) Kavayak (the wise) 18 sovereign clemonty montioned m (A) resource cloments of 
each=18-+90=108 (both kmds of clomonty) Lbid , VI, 27 


(d) Visdldisha 18 sovereign clomonts—-an aly ond oot cacy of ea h=18-36—64 
sovereign elements Ibid, VIII, 28 


(¢) 54 sovereign elements montioned m (2)+-5 rexowee-vlomonta of cachmed ft i X 5422324 (both 
kmds of elements) Kdmandakiyu, VIII, 29 [MN Dutt’, translation of this passage at 


p 9018 meorrect He refers to ‘‘thico hundred and twenty four monarchies ” which 
ighkely to mislead a readex ] 


in this way, the varymg speculations of the ancient Handu publuasts mcution bt, 6, 36, 21, 48, 10, 


60, 30, 2,and even 1 element (Jad, VIII, 30—40), tho generally accepted \1ew ax already ported out 
bemg that of 12 sovereignelements (Zbd, VII, 41) 


Wi Kaulahya, Bk VI, ch 1, pp 258, 256 


121 have consulted Sankardrya’s commentuy ay well us that called © Upadhyay a mrapeksha 
sirini” on slohds b—8 of the fourth sarga of the Kamandakaya wn trauslatiig the above passages of the 


Kauitsiya 
Cf Kamandakiya, LV, 22 


9 an teal 4 


23 with the atoresaid COULILAL leg 
d 
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(d) The pe rsonal qualities (dima sampat)—intelligent, bold in the refutation of argu- 
ments, with retentive memory, strong, towering, able to easily dissuade others from evil 
way>, proficient in arts, able to reward ot punish for benefaction o1 injury in calamities, 
shameful, !! far-sighted, able to utile the advantages of time, place, and manly efforts 
resorting tunely to alhiance, vidrama,)" concession, restraint upon actions and compacts, 
and turning mtv account the weaknesses of enemies , reserved (samviita), noble-minded 
(adina), trcating jests with oblique looks and brow beating,!® devoid of evil passions, anger, 
avarice, idleness, frivolity, haste, and wickedness , able,and talking with smile and dignity, 
and acting upon the advice of men old in wisdon.. 


(2) Lhe excellences of ministers have been enumerated at the beginnmg, middle, and 
end of the Kausliya 1 


(3) The excellenccs of the juanapada are —Extensive, sclt sufheing, able to supply the 
necds of other states in ther calamities, provided with sufficient means of protection and 
irvelhood, (with subjects) hostile to mumical states, able to control the neighbouring states, 
devoid of mury, stony, saline, unc ven, thorny lands as well as forests with ferocious animals , 
lovely, contaming agticultural lands, mines, tinbe: and elephant forests, unhabited by 
enciget people, provided with cattle, other animals, and well-protected pastures , not 
relying upon rain for inigation purposes (+e contamung urigation works), possessing 
land and water-ways, lage quantities of valuable and variegated articles of commerce, able 
to maintam an army and bear taxes, wnhabited by laborious tillers of the soul and 


numerous intelligent (abdlise) ownels of properties. and contaming numerous people of 


lower castes and loyal and righteous gitizens 
(4) The excellences of forts have been already montioned '® 


(5) The oxcellences of the treasure are Acquired honestly by the sovereign hunself 


or his predecessors, containing large quantaties of gold and silver, gold coms and varieties 


of big gems, and able to withstand long calamuties and non replenishment 


of the army are Hereditary service, permanent, devoted, 


(6) The excellences 
not dissatisfied (avisamvddita) mm sojourns, 


contented, mamtaming wife and children, 


weer eK wit 


4 Tho next expression mm the text 1s not intelligible 


15 Including prakdsa yuddha (upon fight), huta yuddha (treacherous hght) 
(secret fight), See Kautaiya, Bk. VII, ch 6, p 278 


16 ** Abhuihdsya phma-bhrukutikghaya  (mplying abhuhdsye=xzabhihdsya-vishaye) 


17 Seo Kautwiya, Bk I, (mantre-purohitotpatts), p 465, and the next chapter, p- 17, the qualities 
ord referring to officials hke samdhartss and 


of the amdtyas lie scattered elaowhere mm the work, the w 
saunedhdtry and not to manirins (councillors) alone 


18 Kat*idtya, Bk IT (durga odhdnam), p 51, Bk VII, ch. 10, pp 292, 293 
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fighting and skalful in the use of all sorts of weapons, never failing in adversity'? (sharmg 
equally as they do the weal and woe of the hing) and composed mostly of Kshattriyas 
(7) The cxeclenees of a firendly state are - Friendly trom generation to generation, 


) 
unchanging, devoted Itbual, and responding promptly to call for help #° 


(lo be continued ) 


MISCELLANEA 


« CONTRIBUTIONS 70 HE STUDY OF 
THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHA OF INDIA? 
A Notoworrsy OMIsston 


Our thanks are due to Mr Surendranath Maju 
dar Sacstm, MA, for publishmg im the Indian 
Lnte ywary of February 1919, a nbhography ou the 
ancient geography of India While Mr Majumdar 
has ueluded such books as Babu Nabin 
Chandra Das’s (eogiaphy of Asea Compoled 
from the Ramayana, which he himsclt styles as 
of ‘no importance, it1s extremely regrottable that 
he has omitted from the hst by fai the most import- 
ant contilbution on the subject made by an 
Indian We cannot poimt toa more dovoted 
scholar in the field of Sanskrit research than the 
late Mr Anundoram Barooah, BA, ICS, 
Barrister at Law, of Assam His Englesh-Sanskrit 
Detonary written in the late seventies was for a 
long time the only book of that type by an Indian 
fo the third volume of this Dictionary 
Vr Barooah prefixed a long introduction on ‘ The 
Ancient Geography of India’’ and an appendix 
of ‘* Geographical names rendered im Sanskrit” 
Along with Sir Alexander Cunninghams monu 
inental work on the subject, Mr Barodah’s is 
regarded as the most valuable, and I have geen 
«ditors and commentators of Sanskrit test, quote 
Mr Barooah’s authouity in tracing the identity 
of places mentioned in our ancient classics The 
well known editor of Sanskmt Classics, Rai Sahib 
Bidhu Bhusan Goswami, MA, has addod a 
summary of Mr Barooahs ‘ Ancient Geography 
of India”? to his excellent edition of Kalidésa’s 
Meghaditam Prof Max Muller has said about 
Mr Barooah’s work inthe Academy of the 13th 
August 1881 — “Mr Barooah has added to the 
third volume of his Engltsh-Sanskrt Dictionary a 
long and important introduction on the ‘ Ancient 


Goography of Indaa, and an 


appends — of 
Geographical names rnderedin Sanghrit both 
of which will be gratefully recered hy Sanskrit 
scholars om Hur ope Prof Cecil Beudall has 
remarked in Pinbucy ¢ Roord No 245, 1889,— 
* Not content with commencme sacha MAGNUM 
opus as a dictionary he added to it4 yoeond and 
thiid volumes two new and oriinal works 
his Higher Sanskrit Crumimar anda 

Sanskrit geoyraphical names wlastrated by a 
valuable prefatory essay 


tt 


Roth are thoroughly 


ouginal works and gather sufler hy heing 
united with the dittronary Tho — latter ww, 
belrevoe, stull a umrque contmbutren to Indian 


rescarch ' 


It w to be regretted that the  eaistouec of 


sha book on theanaent geosaaphy of India has 
not come to the knowledge of Vi Majumda, 
deoply read as he asin Indian antiquities We 
hope in future discussions he will not omit 
Mr Barooabs most noteworthy cContmbatron on 
the subject 


Hero we may add that wo agree with Prof 
Bendall when hesaysthat the value of Mr Barooah’s 
“Geography of Ancient India’ has suffered by 
bemg umted with the dictionary. His Hagher 


Sanshit Cammar was published separately 
during Mi Barooahs Jife time Conld not the 


lovers of Sanskrit learning, and the various organi 
vations ovisting all over the country for rts 
promotion and rosearch, see thei way to reprint 
and publish soparately Mr Baroouh x * Geography 
of Ancient India” and thus rescue from oblivion 
this most valuable contribution by an Indian to 
the ancient geography of the land of his ancestors ? 


S KO Brouvan 


Cotton College, dauhat, Avaam 
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18 For the meanmg of advaidhya, ef Kau'ilya, Bk Vil, ch 9, yp 289 


*® These attributes of the fmendly state have been dealt with at length at p 289 of the Kaul ily, 


Bk VII, ch 9 The Kdmandakya dwells 


On the oxcellences of tho state cloments m= sarqa 4 and 


offers many parallels to the statements in the Kautrliva 


ROPE 
rope, (8) 1. cord bétmo (da) | 
See App xu 2 coil of rope kddo (da) 
rot, (V1) 1 of a log of wood 


(a) rika (ke), (Db) chéro (ke), (¢) bidara 
(ke) , stages 1D decomposition im orde: noted 
9, of flesh or vegetation (a) 
ghoro (ke), (b) A métel (ke), two stages 
in order given 
rotate, (v1) 


at 


wl geért (he) 


rotten, (adj) of meat As 
jabare , chorore, 2 of wood tib 
(da) , chorore , ar yob (da) 3 of fimt or 
A-mételre, chorore 4 of 


vegetables 
bamboo or cane 
rough, (adj) 1 
a tree 6t-16fin (da) 
. pornga ba = (da) 
patara déga (da) 


kota (da) 
uneven, as the bark of 
2 not planed 
3 


round, (adj) 1 globular ot- 
bana (da), motdwa (cla) 2, cireular 
kornga (da) 

rouse, (vii) ee awaken (vi) . 
dyu bd1 (ke) 

row, (s ) line {orga (da) Inatow, 
(a) of animate obyoc ts 4-tor-len , 
(b) of inanimate objects i-tor-len 

row, (vt) transport by boat ain 


2. propel with an oar 
‘apa (ke) See paddle I rowed my wife 
across the creck war do dar thydte len jtg 
lig tedobala antdrtegue 

row, (v1) engage in a row or brawl 
ii chét (ke) 

rub, (vt) 1. 

rar (ke) 

in polishing anything 
polish 38 gently, as a sore 


tar-tegi (ke) 


in order to dry or clean 
See clean anddry 2. as 
chiilu (ke) See 
lira” 


cha (ke), (vi) 4. rub one’s eyes, a8 On 
waking yi-ldrarcha (ke) ; 1ji-pilaifia 
(ke) 2 rub one’s back ad-rir_ (ke) 
See whet 

rub off, (vi). .. pal (ke) 

rubbish, (8) - béra (da) 


rude, (adj } dko-dibungaba (da) 
rudder, (8). «+ ar-giuda (da) 


See a tr ten ace atentamllia mantel a cemeeanell weep sMenigeeot 


o, indolent 4, pole 
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SALTISH 


Sane 
a te rte 
ee 
oer ened 
mre ae ee seme 





_ 


See chief (head or supreme) 
rog (da) See grog 
tartit chalinga (da) 


ruler, (8 ) 
rum, (8) 
rumour, (8 ) 
rump, (s) See buttock 
run, (v1) k4) (ke) runner, (8) 
kajynga (da), kaj yate (da) run 
aground, (vt) 6ko yébol1 
(ke) (v1) ad yédboli (ke) run away 
ad-wéti1 (ke) run after 
ar-(or ag) aj (ke) runnimg over, (pa ) 
over flowing Gto-élanga (da) run- 
: away, (s ) ad wéti yate (da) 
rupee, (s ) 1k piku (da) See comm 
rush, (vt or vi) asm order to capture 
j-lo-kini (ke), 1g mith (ke) 
rust, (v t ) bé-l’ab-lé (ke) See dung 


strand, 


of the sea | and eat, (v1) ad ché (ke) 


éla-ta-l’ar-b6 (da) , tolbdd- 
(at “‘iron-dung ”’ ) 
bé-lab-lére , ad-chére 
kdtot (ke) 
See sound 


rust, (9 ) 
ta-lVar-b6 (da) 

rusty, (ad ) 

rustle, (v1) of leaves 

| rustle, (8 ) kdtot (da) 
| sad, (ad) ) sorrowful 1. out of spirits 
| kik Par jabag (da), kak-l’ar talag- 
inga (da), wianga (da) 2, as when mourn- 
mg, or when punished dékia (da) ; 
bilabnga (da) 


+ 


safe, (adj ) free from danger dt- 
jiba (da) See alone 
gail, (s) foreign, or canvas Aka- 
| dad: (da), yélo (da) The latter 1s distin- 
guished from the word for “‘ soul” by taking 
the p pron dia, ngia, ta, etc SeeApp 4. 
gailing-stup, (5 ) chélewa 1 aka- 
dad: (da) 
sake of, for the (postp ) en, tl 


See for, dance, give, make and App 
For your sake | will not beat him wm ao 
ng’ il ad ab-pareke yaba (da) 

saliva, (8 ) aka tiibal (da), &ka- 
raj (da) 

salt, (8) 1. érepaiy (da) 2. salt 
Watel rata (da) 

saltish See brackish 


o, pot 3,awtal 1, bowl 
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salute, (s) salutation iji-mtgu- | Say, (\t) state, affirm, tell tar 
eninga (da) chi (he) What did he say? 6 michima 
salute, (vt or v1) yi-migu eni |f@rchére 2 
(ke) seab, (4) waina (da), with prefix, 
Same, (adj) 1. identical iicha- /Ot, Ong, ig, ab, ete according to part of the 


fba (da) 2 simular, of lke kind 
Aka-para (da), 4r-liinga (da), ar-t4-lég 
(da) 38 atthe same (or such) time as (rel ) 
kian-ér tiba-hk at the same time 
(correl ) huchi-kan At such (o1 the 
same) time as you strike my hand (at the same 


body referred to See App u 
Seald, (vt) 1 one’s person ab 
tilup (k) 2 scald one’s throat 
Aka-ptigat (ke) 
scalding-hot, (adj) of water Lavy, etc 
aki-uya (da) See hot 


time) I will hit you on,the head Lian érubalel Seale (ol lish) (s) Vit Lot ¢ (da), 
ngo d'éng-pareknga bédig, krchr han do ng’ dé yat-Vot-wainea (da) 
pareke See App 1 sealp, (s ) ot-kaka (da) 

sand, (s) tara (da) 2 sand- scaly, (ad ) Walia (da), with pre- 
bank (bar) tar-pdrag (da) 3 sand- | fix according to part referred to — See also 
fly ipa (da) Sand-fies bit me dw- {seab, semf£ and App ou 


ing the might giirug yu ftpa den hivabre scamp, (s ) ab yibag (da) 
sandy beach, (s ) tara-V6ko par sear, (s) See cieatrix 
(da) scare, (vt ) ar-yadi (ke) See 
sap, (8) 1, milk ke and viscous, as of frighten. 
the Freus Sp, Artocarpus chaplasha, ote scarce, (adj) See rate 
igmin (da) 2 watery, as of the searify, (vt ) tap (ke) 
Bombax  malabaricum ig-raly (da) scarlet, (s ) chérama (da) 
3 oleaginous, as of the Dipierocarpus sp Seatter, (vt) 1 with ref to animate 
wae to dna (da) obyects ub wilva (ke) 2. with ref 
9 (o inanimate objects kor (ke) (v1) 
; a (v1) satisfy one’s appetite an after a meeting charadami (ke) , 
eg-but (ke) ikan tar-t6ai (ke) 
satisfied, (pa) 1 contented ot 
kak-l’ar-bérmga (da) 2. as regards food. seent, (adj) of fruit, flowers, etc See 


smell 


seold, (vt) ural (ke), pareja 
(ke) See blame 


satiated teg-bitre 


Satisly, (vt) gratify to the full 
en-0t-kik-P’ar-béringa (ke) 


saturate, (vt) soak dt-pi (he) , dt- scoop, (vt) 1. with adze, as im making 
ina (ke) & canoc, bow, ete kép (ke) 2. ag in 
Savage, (adj) 1 fierce Sep ferocious making a bucket tune (ke) 3, with 
and eruel 2 wild, uncivilized » {the fingers as whon searchimuge for turtle 


dfiibunga-ba (da) 
save, (Vt) 1 make safe See rescue 
2 save food See preserve, reserve 
Savoury, (adj) 1. with ref to taste 
aka-bérmga (da), aka réjamaich (da) 
2. with ref to odour dt-au-béringa 
(da) 
Saw-dust, (s ) rib (da) 


eges in the sand kiray (ke) See 
burrow, exeavate and make (pp) scooped 
evenly 1édnga (da) 

scorch, (vt) ji: (ke), Gtim (ke) 
I have scorched my hand with (by touching) 
the cookmg pot war dé big ad’dng gre 
(v1) pad (ke) , dal (ke) 

Scorpion, (8 ) . patera (da) 


a, idea, cut a, our 





ra the ohana schdaeatenidimeatiaaienabinteaiiaiienenil 


earner eneitiewhAchee yy ated irsi-asemNeGhatibbie ian 
4, casa 4, father &, fathom ai, bete au, house ud, rouse 


sCOUNDREL 
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—_ oo 


“scoundrel, (s) ab-jabag (da) See 


scamp. 
scowl, (vt andvi) See frown 
scraggy, (adj) See lean 
scrap, (8) See bit 


scrape, (Vv t ) por (ke) 
scratch, (vt) 1. with the nails or 
claws ngdtowa (ke), with prefix 


according to the part of the body re- 
ferred to 2 as animals scratch up 


soil ér-karaiy) (ke) (vi) 1. as a 
thorn (ig-)neali (ke) 2. one’s 
self, (a) with a thorn ad-ngal (ke) 
(b) with one’s nails , ad-ngdtowa (ke) 

scream, (vt) 1. from pain ara- 
tim (ke) 2 from fear ara-patek 
(ke) 

sereen, (leaf-hand-) (3) . . kipa jatnga 


(da) This consists of large palm leaves 
(of the Lacuala peltata) which are stitched 
together (jatnga) and then used as a pro- 
tection against sun or rain See App x 
and x1 

screen, leaf- (3) 1 large, encircling hut. 


on wet days komla (da) 2. smaller, 
on weather side of hut for protection 
against wind or rain . bigadimga (da) 

screw pine, (8 ) Pandanus Andamanensvum 

mang (da) 

scum, (s) See froth, foam 

seurf, (6) seurfy (adj) Ot waifia 
(da) See seab, seale , 


seuttle, (vt) make holes below water-line 
of ship or canoe in order to sink her 
ar-8te tibuli (ke) , dr dte-réu (ke) 

sea, (8). 1. jdru (da) 2. boundless, 


ocean jdru chau (da), jdru-chanag 

(da) 3. calm hia (da) 4 rough 
lia-ba (da) 5, sea-shore 

toko-kéwa (da) 6, sea water rata 


(da) 7. sea-urchin (with spines) 

morio (da) 8. soa-pen (Virgularea Rumphat) 
. Jdruwin (da), 9. sea weed 

chabya (da), tono-tong (da), pato tong (da) 

These aro the three common varieties , the 

seed of No 2 1s eaten by the natives 


wane Cal Cal aiald 
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10. sea shell Ola-ta (da) 14, (v1) 
travel by sea, (a) a short tripm acanoe... 
akan-gai (ke) (b) a long voyage 
. Oto-jdru-tegi (ke) (adv) by sea... 
jaru-len 
seal, (vt) See caulk 


sealing-wax, (s ) . kanga-ta-bij (da) 
See honey-comb and App xm 

seam, (s ) tanwi (da). 

search, (vt). 1, for a person ata 


(ke) See along, and look for I will 
search for him myself was dé d’dyun batdm 
ab dtake 2. search for honey, frurt, etc 
up (ke) See Ex at rest, ér-kédang 
(ke) While the others are finishing ther 
evening meal with choice morsels (lt enjoy- 
ing tit bits) Bia goes alone and searches 
among the trees for flymg foxes near our 
hut arat dilu dilaya akat-rdrnga bédog bia 
yila méta bid V’éng-pdlen wot leb ér-kédangke 
See for, others, look overhead, and tit-bit 


season, (s) 1. wab (da) See 
App 1x 2. rainy season gimul (da) 
3. cool season papar (da), papar- 
wib (da) 4. hotseason yére-bédo 


(da), rip-w&b (da) 5. stormy season 
charap-w&b (da) [The tree chaérap blossoms 
about September when storms prevail ] (v t ) 
1. give relish to aka-yaro-leb kya 
(ke), aka-yaro leb-igau (ke) 2 mature 
yalai (ke) (v1) be m season 

lona (ke) I will come when the jack-fruit 
is in season kasta-lonanga bédig war dé onke 
(adv ) every season wablen-wablen 

seat, (Ss ) Ara-toknga (da) 

second, (adj.) m order (a) of two 
tar-dla (da) (b) of three miguchal 
(da) dt middle (¢) of four to six 
ar 6la (da) (d) of six or more . ar- 
tonau (da) (e) of a row or line . t6dko- 
yélo (da) second-sighted, (adj ) 
jra-migu tarabanga (da). See dream and 
Ex at eer 

secret, (s) +. Ot-tig-piluganga (da). 
(vi) keep a secret ptiku-len-loti (ke) , 
ves | pilbu-len-teg (He) -len-tegi (ke) 


Oo; mdolent 6, pole 0, pot 6: awful 01, ee eh CC 
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oS = eee eee oe eae ———-. 
ASE SES SS SCE TE TSS TINS 

secretly, (adv ) mila-ya (v 1) talk] self, (Ss). dyun témar, dyun batam 
secretly See whisper (plur éyut-t , d6yut-b ) See break, and App u 


secretion, (s ) raij (da) See milk, | Wologa himself made this bow wélog’ oyun- 
sap témar ticha kérama porre We ourselves shot 
sediment, (s) ar murudi (da) | all these pigs mol’dyut-batdm tich’ 6) diru reg 
ar-miruwin (da) tarjre We therefore fetched several prime 


young pigs for ourselves kanchd reg wara- 
gor jibaba méyut-témar eb dmore 2 11, 
(plu: wit) See Ex at never mind! 3 Sto 
See break and Ex at, barter, forget and 
App u 4 éhan We are noy TCaling in 
our midst a few sucking pigs for ourselves 

med’ dchitrk (m’) ehan Veb reg-ba Lil PO? motot- 
parhalen chilyuke See hurt one’s self and 
App uo Among selves dy ut- 
bid bédig = Nee Ex at among 


see, (vt) 1 ig badi (ke) (perf 
ig-badigre ) See feast, and seer 
He saw me yesterday 6 dilta d’sgbddigre 
2. 8 some distant object el 6t-1a, 
(ke) Just now I saw a sailing ship on the 
horizon war dd gér-la el-dko kilaya chélewa- 
Vdka-dads el 6t-raze 3 see ! ig- 
badig! See another (v1) apprehend 
iji-badi (ke) I now quite see what you 
mean ngd min ydte dé dchitih ubaya d’rj0- 


bdds (ke) sce to (spoken threatemingly) selfish, (ad) ) dz mitoba (da) 
Sree erage (ke) Wart a bit, I'll sce Semecarpus anacardium, (4 ) , chai 
to you hanya, dé ng eb ad beringake i" 
: (da) Fruit and seed are eaten 

see-saw, (s ) (the game) ad yénenga 
(da) See game Semecarpus sp (s ) pa (da) Seed 

seed, (s) 1. generic term for all de | ¢aten 
scriptions ét-ban (da) ‘The seed of send, (v 4) 14, » With ref io human 
that tree kdto dhatdng lét-ban (da) 2 ot | objects en titan (ke), ab-lfidar (ke), 


ab lipati (he) Lsent my wite to her mother 
wat do dar thydte ehan abltinga Uot parchalat 
en-tidnee 2. with ref to animals or 
inanimate objects Ititdn (ke), 6dt- 


plantam, pine apple, and jack-trurt 
idal (da) See preserve 

seediing, (s ) Wwichi (da) (a) ot tho 
Semecar pus . kat (da) (b) of the 


Einiada pursoetha gana (da) (e) of the | lida (ke) , Ot-lfipati (ke) Nee disappointed 
jack fruit tree . bérefi (da) Tsent my canoe m order that he might come 
seek, (vt) See look for, search here (or for the purpose of his coming here) 

seer, (s ) Oko-paiad (da) The |” kdrin Onaga Peb da dia r6ho 2 tldnre 


See recerve sond a way, clismiss 
aka tar-toar (ke) send Lor di ngére 
(ke) gend word ig-garma (Ise) 
Separate, (vt) 1. sort... . dtenan 
(ke) 2, keep apart . « Ot-k&i (ke) 
(vi) as frionds after a visil, part 
Oto ka (ke) See part (adj) 1 disiimet 
yalu-kini (ke) 3 one or more com. ig 1a (da) 2 apart yi-lad (da) 
batantsin order to stop a fight 6t-painu See Ex at apart Separately, (adv) not 
(ke) See prevent, squeeze 4 forcibly _ | together - Olo kingaya Se one by 
yir-baring’1 (ke) one, singly 
Seldom, (adv ) hoth , tig lamunga Septum of nose, (s ) ig-6)-ba (da) 
(da). serrated bony spine of sting-ray, (s ) 
Select, (vt) See choose fip-l’dr-chaga (da) See ray 


seer told me that in his dream (iri being 
second-sighted) he had seen my deceased 
wite happy in Paradise oho parad den tdrcht 
war d’ara-miiga-tdoabanga bedig ngar ih ydle 
jereg-ya kik bérenga Vagbddagre 

seize, (vt) 1 take hold of enl 
(ke) 2, as one combatant seizes another 


a, 1dea, cut &, cur a, Casa 4, father a, fatlom : a1, bate au, house 4u, rouse 


! 


SERVICEABLE 


ee cere Sn mA nome 
nent 


~ ~ 


serviceable, (ad) ) of a canoe, bow, etc 


after repair médel (da) See Ex 
at no longer 

set, (vt) 1. place tegi (ke) 2 
g free See release 8.8 fire to, s ght 
to dko yor = (ke), Sko-ptigat (ke) 
4, s aside yi-la-ldt-chilyu (ke) 
5, 3 to mghts eb-ad-béringa (ke) 


See seeto 6 8 upright tig jérali 
(ke) 7 8 apart See separate (vi) 1 
gnk below the horizon, aS sun, moon 
etc ara l6ti (ke) 2. 8 out, proceed 
See start 
settle, (vt) occupy a new site 
wal (ke) See area, distribute 
settlement, (s ) colony 
(da) See Ex at afraid 
seventh, (adj) See App mw 
sever, (vt) cut off ep tapati (ke) 
several, (arly ) jibaba (da), jeg- 
chau (da), drdaru (da), at-Gibaba (da) 
See assemblage We stayed there several 


ér- 


el-dt-walnga 


days med@hdto drla jibaba polire 

sew, (vt ) stitch jit (ke) 

shade, (vt) 1 to sholter from the 
sun. ab-diya (ke) 2. 8 the eyes 


with the hand from glare of the sun 

i karan (ke) 8. go into (hid desire, seek) 
the shade diya-lat (ke) See Shelter 
(3 ) diya (da) See family When 
the sun wp hidden by clouds the land (or 
sea) affected is spoken of¢ as ** el-Gr diya 
(da)? lit ‘shaded area * See place. 

shadow, (s ) Mt lére (da) 


shaft, (6) 1 of pig arrow bitu- 
ti (da) 2 of fish arrow rata-ta 
(da) 8 of pig-spear. bél ta (da) 
4 otf turtle harpoon tig (da) We 


make the shafts of the rata arrow from the 
reed meda ridy tek rata la mokhe 

shaft, fore (3) Ser ad of arrow 

shake, (vt) agitate ab jfila (ke) | 
ab gid: (he) (va) 1. tremble, shiver 
from fright . yua (ke), yayuka (ke) 
See tremble, shiver 2. shake, owing 
to vibration yi lélo (ke) 8 8 the 


0, indolent 6, pole 0%, pot o; 


il? 
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SHAVE 





head, i token of denial or dissent 
yi-gidi (ke) 4 s the fist 
téla (ke) 
Shall, (v aux ) 
footnote 15 
shallow, (s) shoal . kéleto (da), 
t6ho-kéwa (da), talawa (da) I harpoon- 
ed. this turtle in the shallow water over there 
war déliicha ydde kato kéleto len jeralre 
See foreshore 


6yun- 


ngabo See anie, p 6, 


sham, (v1) See malinger, pretend 
shame, (8 ) tek-ik (da), dt-tek- 
yéma (da) (adj ) shame-faced, bashful 


. 6t-tek (da) shameful tek- 

bdtaba (da) shameless, immodest, without 

shame 6t tek-yaba (da), dt tekngaba 

(da), tek-ik-yaba (da) (Qmterj) shameful! 

for shame! tek-bdtaba ! 
shampoo, (vt ) ab-rii (ke) 
shape, (v t )form, fashion 

See make 


share, (vt) divide 


o1yo (ke) 


6t-k6bat (ke) , 


dula (ke) (v1) 1. have part . ara- 
jopi (ke) 2 8 equally ta rim (ke) 

sharer, (s ) partner ara jOpinga (da) 

shark, (8) 1 yai (da) 2. hammer- 
headed » pin (da) 

sharp, (adj) 1. ofa blade . rinima 
(da) 2 mibtelligent migu-tig dat 
(da) 3 sharp-sighted . ig béringa 
(da). (antery ) look sharp ar-yére |, 
kuro ! 

sharpen, (vt) a blade i (or 1g)- 
jit (ke), &ka-léje (ke) 2 8 @ pomnted 


implement or weapon . . dko-jit (ke). 
sharpening-stone See hone 
shatter, (vt ) 4-tora (ke), pachi 


(ke), patem1 (ke) See break to pieces 


(v1) Skan-pachi (ke), Sto patem! 
(ke) 
shave another, (vt) 1 jér (ke) 


with prefix ab, aka, dt, ete according to 
2, 8s the crown 


part of person referred to 
of the head ¢a-la-tum (ke) 3 8 
one’s self jer (ke) with prefix ara, 


ad, akan, dyun, O60, 1)1 according to part of 
person referred to 


a meal 


eranumnesitiartemeecmr neni en HR set 


awful 01, bol 











SHAVING 
shaving (of wood), (3 ) rib (da) 
she, (pers pron ) édlla, Ol, (im 


construc 6, 4, a, dna) See App u (honorific 


title) china , chana 

shed, (vi) 1. cast, as the skin of 
snakes, etc waina (ke) 2. moult, 
as feathers, hair, etc Sto piy (ke) 
3  s tears tf-tdlat (ke) See dance 

shed, (s ) baraij (da) 

sheep, (s ) titma (da) The same 


word is used for ‘“‘goat ”, both animals 
were formerly unknown to them 


sheer, (v1) sheer off, of a canoe 11 
polokin (ke), mana (ke) 
Shelf, (s ) for food taga (da) See 


platform 
Shell, (vt) with ret. to the seed pods of 
the Entada pursetha, etc taia (ke), 
Shell, (s) 1. of edible shell-fish (generic 
term) aka-t& (da) Whatabg (Tr- 
dacna) shell! bad. ticha dkd-td (da) ! 2, seaes 
Ola-ta-(da) 8. land-s érem- 
Ola-té (da) 4. fresh-water gs ina 
la-ta (da) 5. coconut-s Jédir-]'dt- 
té (da) 6. tortoises tau-l’dt-6) (da) 
7 nut-s 6t-ta (da) 8 egg-s 
S¢-éd-(da) (in construc 6t-6}) 9. 8 fish 
dla (da) 10 s-heap See kitchen- 
midden For lists of shells see App xu 
Shelter, (vt) another m one’s hut 
6t-médah (ke) See also shade 2. 5 from 
sun or rain 6t rém (ke) , bigady 


(ke) See note at wall (vi) take shelter 

tar loti (ke) 2. shelter from rain 
only yam lin (ke) See shade and 
leave 


Shimmer, (vi) as sun on rippling water 
élemya (ke) 

shin, (s ) ab chalta (da) See App nu 

shine, (vi) 1. of polished meta] 


kar (ke) , bétel (ke) See ghtter 2, beam, 
of sun or moon chal (ke) 

ship, (8) 1 sailing. chélewa VAaka- 
dada (da) See see 2, stearh-s birma- 


chélewa (da) , chélewa-l’4ka-birma 
aka birma (da) 3, ship-wreck 
chélewa-l’dto-koyun-yAte (da) 


(da) , 


a, idea, cut a cur a, casg a, father 4g, 
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fathom al, bite au, 


SHOT 
ship-worm, (Teredo naralrs,) (s ) 
jaru-win (da) 

Shiver, (v t ) beads into fragments See break 
and shatter (V1) 1. from cold ig 
béredi (ke) 2. trom flight via (ke) 
yayuka (ke) See Shake, tremble 

Shoal, (s) 4, sandbank 
(da) 2. a shallow See shallow 

shoot, (vt) 1 with how and ariow 

tayy (ke) On lookmg there [ Saw 
the same Jarawa who shot my father yester 
day kato linga bédag da uch'ttba jarawa 
@abmarola len diléa tary die Vigbddigre 9 


se oe 


tar parag 


8 ata target ér-taiy (ke) 8 g from 
ambush i-chdpat (ke) 4 g two or 
more anunals while hunting ar mal 


(ke) 5 4 with harmlosg bows and arrows 
at friends iti-tary (ke) a village game 
played after dusk See game 6 gs with 
& pun Ot-ptiguri (ke) See throw, the 
flash from the gun being likened to that of a 
brand when used as a mugsile (exclam,) 
(Now) shoot ! olo-wai! , jeg! 

Shooting-star, (s) ee star 

Shore, (5) 1, t6t (or i)-géra (da) , 
fon migu (da} See eoast 2. foro-s 
kéwa (da) Sve foreshore The shallow 
water beyond the foreshore 19 called kéleto 
(da) or toko kéwa (da) See shallow (v1 ) go 


on shore See land, (vi) 
Short, (adj) 1. with ref to human 
beings ab jodama (da), ab dédeba 


(da), ab digab (da) 2. with ref to animals 

i (or 6t)-j6dama (da), f (or 6t) 

tédama (da), 6t dédeba (da), 6t-rdkoma 

(da) 3 inanimate objects jodama 

(da), tédaina (da) ,rékoma (da) , dédeba (da) 

short-commons, (s ) insufhierent food ‘ 
yat ba (da) 

short-sighted, (adj ) unable to see far 
ig Jabag (da) 

short-winded, (adj ) 

Shorten, (vt ) 

Oto pdorfi (ke) 

Shot, (8) marksman 
dn-taiynga (da) Master Wo1 is an excellent 
flying fox shot mar w62 an-wot taynga 
tapaya See Master 


aika-chaiat (da) 
poi (ke), (v1) 


fin-yib (da) , 


house au, rouse 


gsHOULD 

should, (v aux ) toguk Sec ante, p 6, 
footnote 15 Before making that voyage 
you should eat 4 good meal  kdi dto-yuru- 


tegunga Pentiba war ngd dogaya maknga toquk 


seeertpermin ane 


shoulder, (3 ) ig-bogo (da) (a) 
ghoulder blade ab podikma (da)  (b) 
flesh adjomning the 3 blade 6t chag 
(da) (adv ) shoulder to shoulder 


at méteri (da) 
shout, (vt) call te pek-ik (ke) 


(v1) 4. call loudly to atfract athention 
arews (he) Whos do you shout lus 


name 2 he ts absent michalon nyol ot tang lat 


érewd (Ae) * (ol) ab yabe (da) 2  ultera 
shout ahan-giira (ke) 3 shout with 
delight (of waracn only ) romeo (ke ) When 
I brought the two turtlos all the women 
shouted with delight do yada Likpor toyunga 
bedig chan ddan aranore {| When men retuin 
from a successful hunt, the women on soeIng 
their spoils (piss, turides ¢tc ) usually express 
ther delight by shouting and slapping then 
thighs , men never do this | 4 3 fo one’s 
fends om nearmyg home after a successful 
hunt terebla (ke) Nee Hx ab listen 
[ Whon roti rings troni a successtul hunt or 
gearch for honey, ¢fe men generally acquaint 
ther fuends on neanng home by shouting 


to them | 

shove, (vt ) 
9.9 off, of a Canoe 

show, (vii) 2 amy small obyecb by 
holding it up itirant (ke) 2 8 any 
large or heavy object by pomting it out 

win (ke) | showed the hut to the 

European sailor wae do burgola len bid 
Votdnre , (Oko-t’) u-rau (ke) 3. 5 the method 
of domg a certain thing . al (ke) 
Show me how to dance = war Aial-kdv (he) 
[ht “dance for my sake," 2¢ showing by 
coular demonstration | Show us how to 
string a bow war mel til-ngatol. (ke) See 
for and teach 4 desembe, explain 
i tar (ke) Sec explain and teach. 5. 8 the 
way tinga-chi (ke) See tell , tinga- 
loko l& (ke) See lead the way. tinga- 


nahdadiaalabiaten cemmaaaeinietan taneaenididmaniaiiiiabaddiialll able cose ap ne apnea a REMEDIATE PY eeseobaR STEEN ATTA TES tuted 


rgudauwa (ke ) 
f gudduts (ke) 
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vy, indolent 6, pole d, pot os 


SIDE 





ee et 
Satameptaeneaaal 


Vig nau (ke) lat “ way-see walk’ See als. 


blaze, (vt) (vi) 8 one’s self, appear 
ara-diya (ke) 


shower, (s ) yim-l’ar yil (da), 
yim-ba (da) 

shred, (s ) kay (da), rachatnga 
(da) See rag 


shriek, (v1) 
shrimp, sea water- (s ) 
See prawn 
Shrug, (v1) one’s shoulders owing to 
cold or sudden emotion Oto-fukil (ke) 
shudder, (v1) See tremble 
soun, (vi) See avoid 
shut, (vt) 1 
méodi (ke) , méwadi (ke) 2 3s the mouth 
aka mémati (ke) 3 8s the eves 
ig-mémati (ke) 4 8s by means of 
elaka-memati (he) 5 8 
with lid or cover dko mémati (ke) 
6 « the hand motri (ke) See fist 
(vi) 1 8 one’s ears aLyan-mtju 
(ke), kan mfyu (ke) 2 8 im ref to one’s 
mouth dkan mémati (ke) 3 8 In 
ref to one’s eyes fdal-1j1-tari (ke) 
shy, (adj) 1 bashful, as a girl 
dt-tek (da) 2 reserved, as strangers on 
meeting . mikurmga (da) 3 = sus- 
picious, ag wild anumals adaminga (da) 
sick, (adj) 1 wl ab yednga (da), 
ad-jabag (da) Her (lit the woman's) 
son told me that his (own) father was sick 
chin Vab ttre den tarcht ana ékan abmarola 
war ab-yednga (da) See her 2 unwell, 
out of sorts See unwell 3. inclined to 


ara-pate (ke) 
kaiby (da) 


mémati (he), 


sereen. 


vorit ad-wénga (da) 

siekness, (8 ) ab-yed (da) 

side, (s) 1. bank of creek or strait 
ig-pai (da) (a) this side ig bala (da). 
(b) the other side tedi-bala (da) See 
opposite 2 of the body aka- 
chaga (da) 3 of a canoe r6ko- 
Vab parité (da) (ut “ribs ”’) See propel 


yi-kor1 (da) 5. right 
yi-bida (da) , yi-bdjig (da) 
See face (adv ) on this 


4, left side 


side 
6. side-face, profile 


, awful 91, bol. 








SIGH 
side kare tek, dig-tar-chagya on 
that side kAto-met-tek , timar-tek 


on one side ya (da) Stand on 
one side! wld kadp.! side by side 
paipdanga (da). on both sides of 


1d paipdanga (da) sideways loriya 
sigh, (v1) aka-chaiad (ke) sigh, 
(s ) aka chaiad (da) In construc- 


tion “‘ chalat ”’ 

sight, out of (adj ) See invisible 

sizhted, (adj). 1 long (or clear) s 
ig-bé-inga (da) 2  short-s. ig-jabag 
(da) 38, dim-s ig-kadrangnga (da) 

sign, (s ) mark, trace ig lamya (da) 
See Ex at trace 
ig wil (da) 

silence, (vt ) en-mila (ke) (exclam.) 
silence ! ah'!, mila (ke)! silent, 
(adj ) milanga (da), 4ka& (or Oko)-milwinga 
(da) 

suk-cotton-tree (Bombax malabaricum), 


(s ) gereng (da) Is rarely used for mak- 
ing canoes 


signal, (s ) 


Silly, (ad) ) 
i-gar’adnga (da) 
Silver, See metal 
similar See alike, and Ex at exactly 
simpleton, (s ) 


simultaneously, 
See together 


ig-pichanga (da), 


migu tig-picha (da) 
(adv ) ér-tiba-hk 


sin, (8) offence against the deity 
yuibda (da) (v1) yabda (ke) 

since, (postp) 1 ever after tek 
I have waited here since noon wan do bédo- 
chau tek kdrun tdmre 2, during the time 
after ar-tetagé1ya Since your de- 
parture this mornmg Bira has been very 
abusive to me dilmaya ng’ drteta-gdrya bira 
dégaya d’abtégore 

sineerely, (adv ) . tba-ya 

Sinew, (s.) See muscle 

sinful, (adj ) yabdanga (da) 

sing, (vt and v1 ) ramit-tdyu (ke). 


a, idea, cut 4a, 
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Cur a, casa &, tathor &, fathom a1, bnte au, 


SISTER 


ruse mee Aes RINNE he Lia ern a 
ertstee ney 


singer, (s ) ar-ramit-téyunga (da) 

singe, (vt) See seoreh The sound of 
singemg hair, hide, ete Ot-dr échanga 
(da) See sound 

Singing in the ears, (s ) aka-nih (da) 

single, (adj) 1 one only, separate, md). 
vidual iba déga (da) See Ry at 
Sufficient 2, alone See alone 3. unmar- 
ned, widow, widower See App vu 


singly, (adv ) one by one, of inanimate ob 
jects . Oko lédongaya 2. of ammate 
objects dka-lédongava See one by 
one and separately 


sink, (vt) submerge Ot ndti (ke) 
(vi). 1 as a stone, drowning man, or 
harpooned turtle Ifidg, (ke) 2, as 
one’s foot in sand or a swamp éyun 
noti (ke) 38. set, as sun, moon, ete 
ara-loti (ke) 4 as a canoe over laden or 
leaky ad-tob (ke) 

sip, (vt ) ndruy (ke) , Aka-nd (ke) 

sir, (s ) term of respectful address mar, 
mala, maiola, mim See Master and “ Let 
ters toJambu” ante, pp. 8~ 16 These terms 
arc used as follows —mar, m addressing or 
referring to a bachelor or young married 
man, maia, one who 1s a father or no longer 
young , maiola, one’s own father, or a Chief, 
mam, a leading Chief The officer im 
charge of the Andaman Homes 1s addressed 
or referred to as ‘mam jdla ” (euphon 
ally for mam-éla), indicating head or 
supreme Chief 


Sister, (9) 1 elder d-entObare (or 
entdkare) pail (da) , d-entdbanga (or entd 
kanga)-pail (da) 2 elder half-sister (a) con 
sanguine ar chabil-entdbare pail 
(da) (b) uterime ar-chanol entdbare 
pail (da) 3 younger ar-ddéatinga 
pail (da), ar wéjinga (or wéjeringa)-pail (da), 
aka-kam pail (da) 4. younger half-sister 
(a) consanguine ar-déatinga-pail (da) , 
ar-wéjinga (or wéjermga)-pail (da) (b) uterme 

aka kam pail (da) See brother and 
App vi 


‘seston Pointe ution 


house au, rouse 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 to 1851 
By 8 CHARLES HILL 
(Continued from p 123 ) 
ADDENDA 
(I) 
Additional note to Hpvsode V 
JAPANESE Dustroy a SpanisH Sarr, 1640 

Mr W A Woolley gives the Japanese version of this episode as follows — 

“Tn 1640, on July 7th, a ship from Luzon [Manila] arrrved It was seized and the crew 
were unprisoned in Deshima [a small island im the harbour], 61 of whom were put to death 
at Nishizaki on August 3rd, and the ship with its cargo, consisting of 60 Rwamme [one 
Iwamme=10 lbs Tioy or 8} lbs Av ] of gold, gold ornaments and piece goods was sunk off 
Sudzure in Nishidomar: ‘Thirteen of the crew, who stated that they had come to Japan 
against their will, were spared and sent home in a Chmese Junk to mform them country- 
men of the fate of their comrades and of the prohibition against the commg of foreigners 
In 1663 the sunken cargo was presented to the Machi-doshi yori, who succeeded im raising 
over 45 kwamme of gold ”’ 

(Historical Notes on Nagasaki, froma MS entitled Nagasake Kokon Shiran by Matsura 

Té of Nagasaki Transactions of the Astatre Society of Japan, IX, 139 } 


(IL) 
A Chinese Account of Episode VII 
Tun Preare Coxinga Takus Formosa rrom THE Doron, 1661 
(Communreated by Mr. S Charles Hill and edited by Sur R C Temple, Bi ) 
The Dutchman Lang-pcih-tseih-l ho (?) after his unsuccessful raid on the coast of Fuh- 
keen, made sail for Holland , and throwing himself on the mercy of the King, was pardoned. 
Kwei-yih,*8 a younger brother of the King’s, burnmg with anxiety to avenge the honour 
of his country, was allowed to organize the next expedition which consisted of veteran troops, 
and which embarked in fifteen transports Favoured with southerly breezes the flotilla 
progressed, until on a certam day gh land hove in sight, which caused Prince Kwei to 
enquire whether the China coast was not bemg approached An old soldier, one who had 
served under Lang-porh-tserh-li-ho, on being appealed to replied, that judging from. the colour 
of the water he surmised that they were on the coast opposite to China, whereupon the 
Prince ordered the squadron about so that they might determine their position . 
An anchorage having been discerned, the Priace was able to make out through his teles- 
cope that there were no towns or cities on shore therefore the ships were anchored in line, 
guns were run out for use im case of need, and the Prince’s son, Tung-lan(?) landed to recon- 


_tamnenginite dc wiv wee aftr elt co oR REE Domes Mapes ene 


ere sneer 
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8 This statoment 14 other a garbled account of the attempt of the Dutch, under Franzoon, in 1623, 
to trade with Amoy (seo Valentyn, Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien, IV, Formosa, pp 47, 48) or an allusion to 
the unsuccessful attack on Macao, mm 1660, by Admural Van der Laan, who subsequently retzred to 
Batavia But, as the narrator goes on to describe the settlement of the Dutch m Tai ouan m 1624, x6 
seems unlikely that ho 1s referring to the latter incident os 

8% By “ Prince Kwei yih” the narrator means Frederik Coyett, as 1s evident fromthe account of the 
teking of the Dutch possessions on Formosa which follows But Frederik Coyett, Governor of Fort 
Zeelandia in 1661, had nothing to do with the first settlement of the Dutch on Tai ouan, an islet on the 
8, W of Formosa, m 1624 Moreover, the expedition was made peaceably under Maarten Sonk, who 
became the first Governor (see Valentyn, op ot ,p 49, Imbault-Huart, Formosa, pp 13—22). The nght 
of the Dutch to settle on Formosa waa conceded to them by the Chinese, on condition of their evacuation 
of the Pescadores Islands A treaty was negotiated by Cornelus Reyerss m 1623 and concluded by Sonk 


in the followimg your, 
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i 
noitre , being accompanied by a guard of one hundred men, each armed with musket, pistol 
and sword, Nothing but some old ruins being Seeauibees at K-wen-shen the party ue to 
ther boats and crossed to the other bank of the nver,®’ where after traversing a 1288 or go, 
native came in sight who was armed with » bow and arrow, and who was destitute of cloth 
mg His language proved unintelligible, bué by signs he led the way to where his tribe 
were hvmg It so happened that at the time one Ho-pw, a linguist, was lymg sick in the 
encampment of the tribe , and on the approach of the Dutch he came forward and explained 
that the country they had reached was called Tai-wan He further explamed that there 
were no rulers m the island and that people settled hero and there at their pleasure On 
learnmg this the Dutch were delighted beyond measure and took Ho-pin on board ship 
with them to see Prince Kwei After questioning the linguist the Prince was highly pleased 
with him, engaged his services, and made him his right hand man generally 8? 

In due course he came to enquire as to the distance from Taiwan to China , and on beng 
unformed that the Pescadores could be reached in four watches, and Amoy in seven, he 
replied that be was eminently satisfied, ag in the absence of any fixed government im the 
island he mtended to colomze 

From morning till mght therefore he proceeded to busy himself with Ho-pim in 
surveying, and in layimg out sites tor cities , all with a view to permanent occupation 

Substantial walls were run up at Tseih-Lwen-shon, the bricks being well faced, and 
cemented together with a compound of ground rice and lime, and outside these again a 
fort [Zeelandia] was erected On the opposite shore at Chih-khan [dakkain] a smaller fort 
([Provintia] was built The soldiers of the expedition wore directed to take women of the 
Smluang aboriginal tribes to wife, whilst thieo transports were despatched to Holland to 
convey despatches, and to obtain supphios generally for the wew colony 

The land works bemg completed, attention was nest paid to the approaches to the 
position from the seaward , and as these were found to be comparatively casy, six or seven 
of the old transports were Hlled with stones and scuttled im such positions as to render 1 
necessary for a vessel entermg port to pasy under tho guns of the fortifications otherwise 
she ran a great risk of striking on the sunken vessels The above precaution having been 
taken, the position was deemed to be umpregnable °° 

In the 18th year of Shun-chih (aD 1667),9! Hlo-pin, the linguist, having embezzled 
several tens of thousands of dollars from Kwei-yih’s treasury,9* and fearing lost he be called 
on to render an account, had recourse to a stratagom Ho managed to find out about the 
intricacies of the river navigation , and, having engaged two vessels to le im wait for him, 
he prepared for flight A fcast was arranged to which he invited Prince Kwer and huis staff, 
and. whilst lamps were blazing on all sides, firecrackers were being let off, puppet shows, 
dancing and feasting were in full swmg, he waited for the turn of the tide, and then, 
feigning to be the worse for liquor, and to have a colic, let himself out by a back entrance, 
and reaching his vessel made good his escape to Amoy 94 

Arriving there he called on Cheng-cheng kung [Coainga |, and whilst unfolding to him 


all the advantages to be reaped by the possession of Formosa, he diew trom his sleeve and 
presented him with a plan of the whole Dutch position 





8 T have found no confirmation of this part of the story or any mention of “the Prince i’ (Sonk’s)son 
8s The ordmary Chmese itmerary measure, now reckoned ay rather less than a third of an Enghsh 
mule, but 1t varies m different parts of China and has varied at diftoront datos 


9 This part of the account is substantially correct (sco Imbault Huart, Io; mova, pp. 21 22, 58 59) 
® See Imbault Huart, op ct, p 23, for confirmation 
|, %L Am error for 1661 Shun chi, ninth son of Ten nung, was proclaumed Emporor m 1644 
* Kwei-yih here means Frederik Coyett, Governor of Tai ouan, 1656—1662 
a For corroboration of this account of Ho pm, # Fuhhienore interpreter, seo Imbault Huart, 
opgevt , BP cake 
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Cheng was highly dehghted with all he heard, a ii tras ahah Vee 
several Commanders, he put to sea with his whole te oo pe fee ee 
for Tai-wan [ Formosa ] On the morning of the 4th a look out man at the ae a 
discovered the Pescadores, and little after mid day the expedition reached Neang-ma ane in 
safety % On the 6th oblations were offered to the sea gods, and a thorough ee 


of the adjacent islands was made 


On the 8th the fleet weighed anchor, and -urh- 95 

the distance, Cheng made prayer for a favourable Pen papel pant gr eesti 
y his vessels safely nto port. 

Prayer ended, he directed leadsmen to take a line of soundings, and these returned with the 
news that the tide had risen fully ten feet higher than on the previous day 

On receiving this intelligence, Cheng fired a gun, and, hoisting signals for a general 
advance, was followed by Ins whole fleet The lingwst Ho pm was posted m the prow of 
the leading vessel to pomt out the passage as laid down on the chart he had provided and 
eventually, aficr much poling, sounding and manceuvring, the fleet came to an anchor with 
great uproar off the ety of Chih-khan [ Sakkam ] 96 

The Commandant of Chih-khan, Mcaou-nan ting? %7 no sooner beheld the martial 
appeal ance of Cheng’s landing party, than he despatched Lang-ho-ke (?) to Kwen-shen%® 
for remforcoments, and at the same time opened fire on the fleet from all his guns 

On tho 10th Cheng, having directed cach soldier of the force to provide himself with 
a bundle of straw, laid close sicge to Chih-khan, and sent two mterpreters to the front to 
mform the Commandant that unless he capitulated the whole place would be set on fire 
This menace had the desired effect , as Nan ting (*) bemg terrified to a degree, surrendered, 
and the position [ Fort Provintia | was at once occupied by the assailants 

Here ib is necessary to pause a moment in order to mention that on the occasion of 
Ho pin’s feast, Prince Kwer had not tho slightest idea but that the lmnguist’s retirement 
was consequent on his having imbibed too frecly Nay, not until the second day, when 
efforts to find him proved fruitless, could he be brought to believe that he had absconded 
Even then he continued to attribute his fight to the embezzlement which be had been guilty 
of, and could not believe that ho would so far turn traitor as to guide an expedition whose 
ambition was to duspossess the Dutch of their sottlements 
on the L8th, a heavy gale sprang up, the waves breaking on shore with a roar 
and this state of affairs continued till midnight. 











To resaine 
which was al once deafening and appalling, 

At daylight the Prince [| Coyctt J and his officers mounted the city wall to reconnoitre, 
and on looking seaward they obser ved. a whale swimming to and fro with a human figure 
seated on hus back ‘The figure was clad m red garments and 11s locks were dishevelled 


From Lub-w b-mun the fish started, and after mdulging in a variety of gambols, finally 
peared The Prince and his staff stood starmg at one 


‘another, until, finding thei tongues, they concluded that they had either been mm a trance 
or had seen a vision ® ‘Them cuts were now greeted with the sound of heavy guns from the 
dection of Luh urh-mun, and on mounting a look out, they discerned through ther glasses 
a whole flect of vessels approaching with their ensigns and banners floating in the sun light 


4 The fleet touched at M& Jsouny, Poscadorcs, on the s0th April 1661 
the strait between Tai ouan and the mamland of 


9 Lou oulancun, the Gato of the Stag’s War, 
Formosa, called also Lou k’eou, Mout h of the Stag 

98 Sco Imbuult-Tluart, op cif, p 60. 

97 (?) Leonard Campin, who was one 

98 From this and tho precoding references, © Kwen shen. 
Fort Zclancie, the headquarters of the Dutch, was situated 

99 See unte, Epmode VIT, Vol XLVI, p 179, fora reference to this apparition 


passed CGhih-khan city and disa| 
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of the Council at Tai ouan m 1661 (see Valentyn, op ctti,p 50). 
» seems to represent the district where 
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On seamg the vessels the Prince burst out langhung, and iemarked that the Chimege 
in mvading his posttion m this fashion must have little regard for their lives , and he at once 
gave orders for the batteries to be m readimess to treat the fleet to a broadside on itg nearer 
approach ‘Thus he expected to annihilate the invaders at one stroke 

Whilst still chuckling to himself, the tactics of the leading vesyel, which were bemg 
carefully followed by the rest, came under notice First she tacked to the north, then went 
about to the eastward, and again altered her course to the north, until finally she and her 
consorts came to an anchor without passing under the guns of the batteries The Prince 
turning to the staff observed that heretofore the channel which the Chinese fleet had come 
through was thoroughly impracticable and 1t was strange that they had not shoaled and 
come to utter gnef Whilst pondermg over these matters, he still gavo the order to open 
fire , but owmg to the long range, the firmg was ineffectual His next move therefore, wag 
to direct one of lus subordmates, Li ying-san(*), to thoroughly man the Dutch vessels in 
port, and to proceed to dispute the advance of the enemy 

By the time the Dutch troops were in order night was drawing on apace, and as the 
tide was flooding, Li-ying-san soon became aware that a whole fleot was investing Chih- 
khan [Sakkam], and that a landing party had been disposed on shore in fighting array At 
this juncture the Prince Kwe1 [Coyett], fearmg lest his own position should be assailed, 
recalled the force he had sent on shipboard, and duectod Li to advance wd Kwen-shin to 
the assistance of the Chih-khan garmson. On reaching San kwen shen, Li was met by 
Lang-ho ke who stated that the force he was advancing with was too small to be of 
any material avail , and who proceeded to report to the Prince that the enemy were such 
& soldier-like lot that before attackmg them it would bo advisable to call m, and hold 
in readiness, all auxiliaries 

In reply, the Prince, after enquiring as to where tho enemy had como from, called 
out all his infantry, and made preparation for marching on tho morrow At daylight Cheng 
became aware from the bugling and drumming whrh was audible in the duection of An 
ping that the Dutch were about to advance , so, sending for his several Commanders, he 
unformed them that the Dutch would rely principally on thor artillery, and ho disposed 
of his forces as follows — 

500 infantry armed with muskets, and 200 heavy gingals!90 wore formed into three 
divisions under a Commander, who had orders to march on Kwen-shon-wei and engage the 
Dutch as they advanced 500 shield bearers under another Commander wore ordered to 
take up their position to the left of Kwen shen and to attack the enem y’s flank when oppor- 
tunity offered another body of troops manned somo 20 gmall junks, and wero directed, 
on observing the Dutch to have passed Tseih kwen shon and to be about to opon fire, to wave 
their flags and shout vigorously , at the samo timo making a font of attacking tho city by 
heading their boats in its direction This proceeding it was hoped would be noticed by 
the Dutch force, and throwing them into a stato of perturbation, would causo disorder m' 
the ranks , thus rendermg their defeat comparatively easy, 

The above disposition of forces having beon made, the balanco of Chong’s force was 
drawn up as a reserve 

In due course the Dutch force arrived at Tseih-kwen-shen-wel, and wero about open- 
ing fire when they were horrified by noticing a movement amongst tho jyunks, which 
appeared to betoken an attack on the An-ping position from the water. Whilst still m doubt 
as to what steps to take, the shield-bearmg force commenced jtg flank attack, the result 


bemg that the Dutch gave way, and with a loss of half ther numbors retreated on the 
stronghold whence they had issued 1 


100 Ginga Li Hind yanyal, a swivel or wallpiece, a word of uncertain origin (sea Yul, Hobson- 





i, 
Jobson, ev Gan 
1 The narrator seems to have drawn largely on his smagination for thege detaila 
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To this close siege was now laid, but the d eee 
constant salhes inflicted such loss on the eae ae my en shape ioe inane, 
storming was impossible acvance, or an attempt at 

Cheng continued to hold the on 
and he oa in order to protect his mltieg giver pease hi gies dS, 

; ) ed the erection of earth works and of 
a battery 

During the 8th moon the Dutch Prince organised two expeditions, the one beim 
despatched in the direction of Chih-khan by water, the other ‘against Kwen-sh by 
land In opposition to these Cheng commanded afloat in person, whilst the ihe nS . y 
were handled by one of his generals, Hwang gan ere 

The battle raged the whole day, until the Dutch, having lost one ship and three boats 
retreated to the fort, which they continued to defend most stoutly 

In the I]th moon the N E_ monsoon havmg now set im, Cheng ordered his 
subordinates Cheng-souen and Cheng-chung to load some ten old boats with saltpet 
and other infammables , and to attempt the destruction of the Dutch ships winks - 
general attack from the shore was simultaneously made on the fort ) 

In this engagement the Dutch lost three more ships and a number of men, which even 
caused Prince Kwe1 to be much cast down 2 

Taking advantage of the victory, Chong sent a linguist named Li-chung into the Dutch 
lnes with a message } 

It was to the effect, that the position now held by Kwei yuh was no Dutch possession 
nor, owing to the distance from Holland, could he possibly hope to mamtam a lasting 
ocoupation of it Tho neighbourhood had been originally occupied by an Imperialist garri- 
son, and it was Cheng’s firm intention to regain possession Having some pity for the 
defenders of the fort who had come from afar, ho had no desire to jure them, and in con- 
sideration of tho surrenilor of tho troasury chest, stores, ammunition, &, he was willng 
to afford thom a loop hole for escape with their private effects and valuables 

Failing aceoptance of the terms now offered, 11 was his mtention to renew the attack 
on the morrow from. all sulos Their vossels should then be burnt, their stronghold reduced, 
and their personal annihilation must follow 

Prince Kwoi-yih and his staff on receiving the above message were much moved, and 
offered to surronder uf supplied with provisions for the homeward voyage 

Tho linguist roburning to Cheng gave the reply to the ultzmatum, and the surrender 
was at once completed, the victors taking over, as per list, the contents of the government 
chest, the mulitary stores, &e 4 

Tho surviving Dutchmen were then allowed to remove their personal effects on board 
ship, and on the 31d of the lst moon they took ther departure for ther native land 

[ Translation of a Chinese record concernmg Coxenga or Koxmga (Cheng-cheng- 
kung) tho celebrated Chinese pirate, by H E Hobson (Journal of the North- 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 2nd Series, No XI, pp 34-49) J 

a Whore is gome | exaggeration hero Of the four Dutch ships in the harbou, the Hvcior was burnt, 

the Maria escapod to Butavia and the two others rotired, after sinkmg several junks, under the cannon 


of Fort Zovlandia (seo Imbault Huart, op ct, p 60) 
8 It was o protostant minister, Antonius Hambrock, whom Coxinga sent as an emussary, keepmg 


his wife and two of hin childron as hostages Hambroek urged the garrison to fight to the last and 


returnod to Coxinga to meot his death (seo Valentyn, p 90, Imbault-Huart, pp 66 67) 

4‘This is not correct Wmugsaries wore sont to Coxmga, offermg to deliver up to him Fort 
Provmtia un order to savo the othor buildings and Fort Zeelandia Coxinga replied by demanding the 
immediate evacuation of Formosa Provintia was thereupon surrendered, on the 4th May 1661, 
but the citadel of Zeclandia was defended vigorously and it was not until the 12th February 1662 
that Coxmga was able to reise his standard on the fort, (See Imbault Huart, pp 64—72 ) 
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Carrars Jonn Harsey FiGHTts FoUR ENGLISH SHIPS AND TAKES TWO OF THEM, 1707 


Of the European pirates, one of the most humane was Captain John Halsey of the 
Charles Bugantme, who on the 7th November 1704, recerved a commission from Governor 
Cranstone of Rhode Island to cruise against the French on the Banks of Newfoundland 
This he considered good enough authority to cover attacks upon native shipping in the 
Indian Seas, and though at first he refrained from molesting European vessels, that scruple 
did not long hold good On the occasion described in the episode narrated below, we fing 
the very unusual fact of a smgle pirate attacking a number of merchantmen, all apparently 
ready to defend themselves and to support cach other Halsey’s kindness to his prisoners 
is a matter of history, and the episode in question fully justifies Captam Johnson’s 
eulogy —‘‘ He was brave m his person, courteous to all his prisoners, lived beloved and 
died regretted by his own people ” (History of the Purates, II, 118 ) 

A comparison of Johnson’s account of the fight with that given by Robert Adams, the 
East India Company’s Chief at Calicut, is useful, as 16 shows that Johnson, however 
confused may be his chronology, was fairly accurate m regard to other details 

The Records of the East India Company give further information about Captam 
Samuel Jago, whose ignominious flight gamed him an unenviable notonety on this occasion 
He was employed by the Court of Managers in England and was sent out by them im command 
of the Bombay Frogate (or Merchant), a ship expressly designed for the defence of Bombay 
and the neighbouring coast agaist the attacks of pirates By the Court’s orders, Captam 
Jago proceeded first to Mocha to land a cargo There, it seems, he fell in with the Rrseung 
Eagle, Essex, Mary and Unity, all country ships from tho Coromandel Coast, and together 
they were sailing towards Bombay when they encountered the pirate 

Captam Jago reached Bombay on the 22nd August 1707 and apparently held his peace 
regarding his cowardly desertion of his consorts liven when Robert Adams’ account of the 
affair was received two months later, no notice seems to have been taken of the conduct 
of Jago, who had meanwhile been sent to Karwir [lowovcer, disaster was in store for 
him On the 11th November 1707 he and some of his crew returned to Bombay im the 
Prosperous and the Umon Frigate He stated that he sailed from Karwar with the Union 
on the 27th October ‘‘ The 28 about 11 Clock in the morning, seeing one Savajoe [Maratha] 
Boat hovermg about them, Fired thew Chase Gunn,’ after which the Bombay Fniggatt 
Immediately blew up and Sunck, and ten English and about as many blacks lost, besides 
what since dyed, and others in a Languishing condition, ancl near Mitty burnt ” 

On the 9th December 1707 and 27th January 1768 letters were reeerved from Fort 
St George contaming “a warm Information and Complamt against, Captain Jago for not 
engaging the Pyratt in his Passage from Mocha hither, but left four of their private Ships, 
two of which Seized by said Pyratts”’ Certificates by the supereargoes and commandors 
of the vessels were enclosed Thero is, howovor, no record of any action taken by the Bombay 
Government in the matter 

Karly in 1708 Captam Jago took the Indian Friqate to Persia, and on lis return to 
Bombay in May of that year, he was permitted to embark in the .luranyacb for Kurope § 

We have also some account of the subsequent fate of Halsey’s crow who, after bis 
death, settled m Madagascar, and survived, some of them at any rate, tall 1716 
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5 Chase guns fixed in the chase ports m the foro part and storm of ves oly were known aw bow 
chase (chasers) and stern chase guns Smyth, Sailor's Word Look defnes Bow chasers as “two long 
chase-guns placed forward in the bow-ports to fire dirac tly ahead " 

8 The particulars regarding Captain Samuel Jago ar taken from tho Mast India Company’s 
Records, Bombay Puble Consultations, Vol 2 
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When the King George, an Hast India Company’s ship commanded by Captam Samuel 
Lewis, was at St. Mary’s, Madagascar, in 1719, her Log, under date 23rd Tal ee 
Records, India Office), tells us that two Iuropeans, John Guernsey and Old N . oli 
came to see the captain, who writes as follows — ee 
*Theso I hept on board two nights and entertamed them plentifully with hquor, in 
hopes to sound what might be gathered from them They faithfully promised me 
provisions speedily, but I found their tempers much alike (with a downcast eye, not able 
to look me inthe face), very cautious of what they spoke till almost drunk han they 1a 
themselves open and tell of their loose way of living, bragging in their vilany ae mae 
They acknowledge of thew being in the brigantine [the Charles] that took [killed] 
Chamberlayne, and at the plundering of three Moors ships and brmgmg away a fourth 
which lay sunk wu. their harbour This they calledthe Fasr Chance, and they wanted bus 
one lat more and then to go home, for they were aweary of their course of life Their number 
was now reduced to 17 with about 10 o1 12 Mustees™ and free negroes That they lve 
separate on the other side upon the Mai, some 20 o1 30 miles asunder, each having a 
town to himself and not less than five or six hundred negroes® their vassalls, ready to 
sehyo: ChE upon ey ss pedition They do not appear to be in any wise concerned for their 
former il actions, only in relation to Sur John Bemett,2 whom they acknowledged they 
had not used well mm taking his goods and money from him after a fair agreement Thus 
freely they would talk when warm with liquor, but always cautious when sober [ 
Iikewigo aght ‘em why they did not accept of the King’s pardon [1718] an a goshens 
in time, ‘They told me that they bel.evod 1t was a sham and would not trust to any 
unless they had the Great Seal to 1b Such impudence and ignorance possest them 
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1 —Captacn Johnson's Account 


Three dayx after, they spied the 4 ships, which they took at first for the trees of 
Babel Mandeb , at night they fell in with and kept them company till morning, the trumpets 
gounding on both sides all the tame, for the Pyrateé had two on board as well as 
the Engush When it was clear day, the four ships drew into a line, for they had haled 
the pyrate, who made mo ceremony of owning who he was, by answering according to 
ther manner," from the Seas ”’ 

The brigantine bore up till sho had flung her garf [sxc] One of the ships perceiving 
this, advised Captain Jago, who led the van in a ship of 24 guns and 70 men to give 
chase, for the pyrato was on the run, but a mate, who was acquainted with the way of work- 
ing among the pyrates, answered he would find his mistake, and said he had seen many 
a warm day, but feared this would be the hottest The Brigantme turned up again, and 
coming astern, lapped the rsing Eagle aboard, a ship of 16 guns andthe sternmost Tho’ 
they entered thei men, the Rising Hagle beld them a warm dispute for three quarters of 
an hour, m which Captain Chamberlain’s mate and several others were killed , the Purser 
was wounded, jumped, overboard and drowucd 

In the mean while the other ships called to Captam Jago to board the pyrate, who 
bearmg away to clap him on puard, the pyrate gave him a shot, which raked him fore and aft 
and determiued Captain Jago to get out of danger, for he ran away with all the sail he could 
pack, though he was fitted out to protect the coast agaist pyrates Hus example was 
followed by the rest, every one stecrmg a different course , thus they became masters of 


the Riseong Hagle. 
L can’t but take motice that the second mate of the Rusing Eagle, after Quarters were 
called for, fired from out of the Forecastle and killed two of the pyrates, one of whom was 
d lis death by shooting the Mate, but several 


the gunner’s consort, who would have revenge 
® See wifra, 2 


T Mestigoy, Portuguese hall castes. 8 Le, Malagaci 
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Insh and Scots, together with one Thomas White, once a commander amongst the pyrates 
but then a private man, mterposed and saved him, in regard that he way in Inshman 
They exammed the prisoners to know which was the ship came from duffa [Juddahj, 
for that had money on board, and having learned that 16 was the Esser, they gave chase, 
came up with her, hoisted the bloody flag at the maimmast head, fired one single gun, and 
she struck , though the Essex was fitted for close quarters, there were not on board the 
Bngantme above 20 hands, and the prize [tho Rrsing Eagle] was astern so far that her 
topmast scarce appeared out of the wate: In chasing this ship they passed the other two 
who held the fly of their ensigns In their hands ready to strike When the ship had struck 
the Captain of her asked who commanded that Brigantine He was answered, ‘ Captain 
Halsey ” Asking again who was Quartermaster, he was told * Nathamel North,” to whom 
he called as he knew him very well North, learnmg his name was Punt, said, “Captain 
Thomas Punt, I am sorry you are fallen unto our hands” He was civilly treated and 
nothing belonging to himself or the English gentlemon, who were passongel, touched, though 
they made bold to lay hands on £40,000 m money belonging to the ship = They had about 
£10,000 m money out of the Rising Eagle They discharged the Hsser and with the other 
prize and the brigantine, steered for Madagascar, where they artivcd and shared ther booty 
[C Jounson, Hastory of the Pirates, IT, PL4-145 J 
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9 —Robert Adams’ Awount, recewed per Captain Thomas Punt 

May it please Your Excellency, &c 

Captain Gaywood being wind bound off this Port, have just time to write to your 
Excellency a few nes, Copies of our last being at Calheut, whuh were under 30th past, vid 
Carwarr, per Pattamar, cannot send them Came from Callout the 7th Instant to view 
this place, being advised of its miserable condition, which have found beyond expectation 
to be laid m no less than five places leavell with the Ground by the great Raines, so that 
are forced to make Bamboo hedges to keep the Cattell out 

The following relation 1s the unhappy news recoived from Captain Punt, who [we] 
found here at our arrivall in the Ship Hssex 

They sailed from Mocho the beginning of August, in all 5 sail, mat, The Bombay 
Merchant from Europe, the Hagle, Essex, Mary and Unity from tho Bay and Coast, when fell 
in with a Bngantime Pyrat They all drew up with an intention to hyht The Bombay 
Merchant and Eagle gave him some broad sides, but so soon as boarded Captain Chamberlaime, 
the Bombay Merchant bore away, which put all the rest to shift for themselves Captain 
Chamberlame, Captain Phillips and all the Stern Quarters were killed, but one French man 
who cmed out quarters Mr French, Chief Mate, who was in the Fore Castle, not knowing 
what was done a baft, fired briskly on the Pyrats and killed 6 and wounded 20 of them, 
and did not yield up, but kept his arms in his hand till they prommed him good quarters 
So soon as they got the Hagle, they forced the people to tell thom which was the Judda Ship, 
and imediatly both Bngantine and ship made after her, and went by the others and came 
up with her and took her, the Passengers and People being so <lscouraged that they would 
not let the Captam make any resistance least they should put them all to the Sword, 
they commg up to them with the Bloody Flagg After this they detained both ships in 
therr Company, designing for Socatora to take m Refreshments , but the Hsesex breaking 
her fore yard and springing her Foretopmast &c, not keepmg them Company, Sir John 
Bennet and several of her people are left on board the Pyrat, and Mr French 1s on board 
Ship, who is gone to Calhcut to see uf he can get nto the Rivor, if not, to goe down 
to Cocheen, but sunce hear she is in Callicut River 

{| Letter from Robert Adams &c at Tellicherry to the President and Council at 


Surat, dated, 17th September, 1707 (Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 102) ] 
[Tam Enp } 
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INTERSTATE RELATIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By NARENDBA NACI LAW, MA, B L, PRS CALCUTTA 
(Continued fiom page 1386 ) 

(1) 

The scheme of a mandala of twelve states was, as we have just said, generally accepted 


The usos of tho the needs of 1cference to particular states im a certain spacial or 


£ parece niferdes . ; 
aa ‘the ceva const! political Conelation, or of description of particular political situa. 


tuents of a stato tions bemg ordimanily satisfied by the scheme All the twelve states 
composing the circle may not, in particular cases, be put to the necessity of siding with 
the one o1 the other of the warning parties, the activities being limited say to the second 
gone In this case, only a few states of thecucle may be noted in calculations of strength 
or other such forecasts The list of excellences of the seven constituents of the state 
furnish the critkiion by which those constituents of the required states in the circle 
have to be yudgcd , and the group of qualities ota particular constituent m the list shows 
the pomts with regard to which the engquiues require to be instituted The final estimate 
shows the meri ot deficgency of each constituent, and the total strength of the states, their 
weak and vulnerable points bemg exposed to view tor the guidance of the inquirer It may 
be mentioned in this connection that the making of such estimates necessarily implies the 
agency of informants through whom accurate information as to the details of the consti- 
tuents was procured = ‘The scheme of the mandala, and the analysis of the state mto 1s 
Thor valu fer constituents with an enumeration of their excellences Serving as 
a pe ease eritcria for ostimates of strength of states, enabled a sovereign to 
courses ofeac tion take the course o1 courses of action to be detailed presently These 
courses were analysed into (1) sandhe (including alliances, treaty of peace ete ), (2) mgraha 
(war), (3) dsane (helt), (f) ydna (attach), (5) saméraya (resigning oneself to another’s 
protection), and (6) dvaidhibhdva (making alliance with one and fighting with another ) 
They admit of certain combinations and include various sub-courses of action adopted 
in stated situations 
(B) The six courses of action, including their combmations and sub-courses for 
particulas inter-state situations, are the source of vydydma and sama, 
Pts ae eared mie exertion to create means for the beginnings of undertakings, 
and exertion to ensure the enjoyment of results of undertakings, 
In addition to human exertion, there w scope for the operation of providential forces 
in the creation of the conditions 1 which a state may be at any particular moment 
The causes, therefore, that determine those conditions, are of two kinds, human (mdnusha) 
and providential (deed) The former lies in the pursuit of the right or wrong courses of 
action (naya wulapanaya) and the lator in the favourable or untavourable circumstances 
or forces of nature (aya and avaya) 2! The net result of the operation of the two sets of 
causes 18 the particular condition, of the kingdom at any particular moment, wz deteriora: 
tion (kehaya), stagnation (sthdna), or prosperity (vrddhe) >? In other words, 16 1s the afore- 
said causes that bring about the weakness or vigour of each of the sovereign and resource- 
elements, upon which deponds the total strength (‘akte) of the state as well as the happmess 
of its citizens [sudha identitied with seddhe (success)] 24 The prosperity of the state stands 
as the ideal, and though the immediate result of every undertaking may not be conducive 


to this ideal- and xt as impossible that 1t should be so—the final aim of persons at the 


4. Those forces and ther affects are dealt with m & subsequent section on the ies (calamities) 
2 Kaufuiya, Bk VI, ch 2, py 257, 258 8 Ibd, Bk VI,ch 2,p 259 
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a 
helm of the state should be thisand none other Hence, temporary deterioration, or 
stagnation of the state 1s permissible if the ullimate issue of the actions be gainful 24 

With reference to the central state, any other state may be superior (jydydn), equal 
(sama), or inferior (hina) m strength and prospcrity  Hfforts should be directed by the 
above state towards the increase of its own strength in order that it might be superior to 
others 1n its mandala 

It is mentioned in the Kauhhya that conformity with the advice of treatises on polity 
leads a self-controlied sovereign to gicater and gicater power and position, making him 
ultimately the ruler of the whole caith, while the 1¢cverse Conduct on the part of even an 
emperor with dominion fiom sea to sea reduces him to miserable straits 2? The statement 
may at first sight sound too much laudatory of treatises on polity and the ¢ flieacy of ther 
rules and recommendations, but, yet, on Closer obser vation, 1t cannot be said to be without 
a foundation For, in those days, “jealous rivalry between two or more st ales, the awaken 
ing of ambition, craving for rich colonies, desire of a land-loched state for a S€a-coast, 
endeavour of a hitherto minor state to become a world-power, ambition of dynasties or great 
politicians to extend and enlarge then mfluence beyond the boundaries of then own state, 
and innumerable other factors ’ were at work to create causes of wat in the same way as 
they do at present These causcs, numerous as thev are, must have heen more prolific than 
now in view of the then state of inter statal relations regulated by comparatively 
fewer laws and provided with smaller facilities for the pacific cessation of hostilities by 
inter-statally constituted means 26 Hence, the outbreaks of hostilities were comparatively 
greate1, furnishing opportunitiesto an aspiring sovercign for the extension of hig territory 
or for other means of acquisitions The sovercign, to achieve the great results promised by the 
treatises on polity, must be enduecd with tho qualities inculcated by their writers The 
onerous conditions made necessarily rare the existence of such soverciens, but nevertheless 
there 1s no reason to deny that the recommendations of the writers had no merit by virtue 
of their applicability to the conditions of internal and inter-statal politics of those days 

Attack on a state by another merely becausethe fourmcr w weak and the latter strong 
was not justified by practice, though of course, @ pretext put forward as a zeal cause for 
war might have been picked up for the opening of hostilities Conflict must have preceded 

% Kaututya, Bk VI, ch 2 p 209 : a 

25 lod, Bk VI, ch 1, p 257, Bk 1, v iddha sqin youu, p ly 

28 It should be noted that astate in calamuties (vyusana) is called yatarcyd (it assailalle, 2 e totter 
mg) by Kautihya, who meludes it m the lst of the vanous kinds of hostule states (Adaueliya, Bh VI, ch 2, 
p 258) This may lend colour to the supposition that a ‘toticrmg state was oncrally thought to le 


assallable by another state without any precedmg conflict That such a pUpposttion is bascless will te 
apparent from the folowmg — 


(1) Kautilya says that a state 1 
Bk VUI, ch 1, p 319) 
‘ (2) A state m calamities 1g mentioned by Kautilya ag ydta yé with reference to another gtate on 
the assumption that ul will exists between the two pattie,  Shyuld t hey be drond ly, the tormer would 
be protected instead of bemg attacked by the latter 

(3) It is expressly laid down by Kautiya that wnty Gamplymg ne got ition) are the root of peace and 
war between states [Kautidiya, Bk I (sesanddhikdra), p 10, Kautily 1 tcflyus that he wrote tho chapter 
on royal writs not merely m accordance with all the sastias (treatises on polity) but alo the prevailing 
practices (prayoga) of the day ‘Ibid, p 73] ‘ 

(4) If pratupameans ‘ultimatum ° [see Kauteliya, 
of the existence of negotiation befoie the dceclaiation of wat Atonce, tb in uot permissible to suppose 
that a state im calamities could be attached by another state without any previous conllut Jt was 


preceding confiict alone that justified an attach = 4 friendly statc would, on the other hand, protect 
1b in its sorry plight 





























n calamities can be piotected yt Casily ablacked (Kaz aliya, 


Bh IL (data pranidhih) p %32,] then it iy evidence 
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war, and there 1s, a3 has been shown already, no ground to Suppose otherwise This su 
tion is rendercd firme: by the fact that there are means at the disposal of a ver ci 
sovercign to demand submission of other sovereigns far and near for reasons ae th : 
existing conilit ‘These means were provided by the politico-religious ceremonials - 
rijas ya and esvamedha, which could be performed at will with the said political object : 
view But they could be utilized by those sovereigns alone, who had already become aS 
enough to dare and defy the active oppositions that were sure to follow the celebration of 
the ceremonis, and served more as ways of asserting power already acquired than as those 
of acquuing the power itself The steps leading to world-powe1 at the disposal of the 
humbler states aspiring to such power are thus described by Kautilya27 — 

1 (J) The central state should, afte subduing the ‘enemy,’ try to subdue the 
medium state, and when suc cessful in this attempt, the super state 


(2) Phe om dium and super states bemg subjugated (by the first step), the central 
state should, im proportion to the incercase of its power, subdue the other states within the 
frsp zone > When these statcs are brought under subjection, the states within the other 
zones?” should be dcall with an the same way 

(3) When the whole statal cucle has been put under the sway of the central state (by 
the second step), an cea (enemy) [among the states faced next]should be squeezed,’31 
by a sadre, For a saline hy aw medra (friend) 

IE Or a weak naghbouring state should be subdued , and then with double power, 


a second, and with triple power a third #4 : 
The proccsses involye a scrics of fights, bub as the time occupied by them 1s not in any 
way limited, there ts no reason to suppose that thcy necessarily imply disregard of such 
inter-state practiccs as attaching states without preceding conflict, or friendly states in 
ae ate Neg ce see ee ae oe et lee eh nd 
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aroha dayet, Bi NEEL, ch dy yp 106 
99 * fie poethoreteh Pan the toxt rofery to ‘rdja praki wtih’ (sovereign elements) within the first zone 


and not to the citizens of the states 
9 ' lituuh prakruch” refers similarly to the sovereign elements n the other zones of the stata] 


oirclo 
10 ‘The subjugation of the sovereign cloments of the statal circle brings the central state face to 


feos With otf otal a, at any, which will be cither frrondly or hostile, and dealt with in the above 


procos# 
$1 The worl used in the toxt is sampilana which 1s thus explained in the Kdmandakiya sarga VIII, 


sli 58 pide is more Berrous than kursina (or Larshana) Tho latter 1s efiicted by causmg the 
omaciation of the troasure and army together with the dcath of the high ministers of state Picane 
bemg more serous Chan Aursana in ludes acts much more oppressive Sankardrya explains 1t by 
‘mila vary deve vilopmanam ” 

Asati ts thus dasribed by Ixautilya “‘are-sampad-yuktah sdmantah gatruk” (a neighbourng 
gtate onducd with aye seanpala ty Called sary) (Kautdiya, Ek VI, ch 2,p 258) The am sampats (orametra 
sampals) are thone qualities that render a hogtilo state an easy victim to the central state end are thus 
enumorat« d ‘“ Not bom of a royal family, greedy, surrounded by mean persons, raving disloyal sub. 
youls, unnigh{Cous, sully, addi ted to ovil passions, devoid of energy, trusting to fate, mdiscieet, inconsi 
tout, cowmrd, and anjutlous " (Aadufaiya, Bk VI, ch 1, pp 256, 257) Owe, to these disabilities,a fatru 
can be casily made un yustrumcnut mm the hands of the central sovereign It is implied that the former 1s 
helped by the Iattor mm the act of * squoozing : 

33 ‘The first throo mdrgas (lit ways) aro but links of a single process, one leading to the other The 
fourth mde may be taken either ag a link supplementary to the third (in which case, tt cannot be called, 
stnetly speaking, the fourth mdrqa) or ag an independent second process standing apart from the first pre 
cous Compond of throolinks The words “dmgunah” and ‘‘irguna,” unless they be taken as used loose 
ly, favour tho mberpretation of the fourth mdrga as an independent second process of conquemng the world 

Tho independent oxstence of frendly states was not perhaps regarded as a kar to world conquest, 
if the contrul state could subyugate the hostile ones and thereby extend his domm on over a large 


expange of territory, say from sea to sea 
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disregard of friendship An aspiring king should abide the opportunities offered by dispute 
with other states but should not artificially star them up to create the opportunities I; 
cannot be asserted that no breaches of salutary practices conducive to inter-state peace 
occurred im ancient times An unruly, aggressive sovercign might have set them at naught 
but not without curring the displeasure of the other states or even of his own subjects 34 
Whether this displeasure could take shape in steps to bring to justice the infraction of the 
practices 1s another question ‘The displeasure mdicates the volume of opinion tor the 
maintenance of the practices and can well be a reason for considering them as the prevailing 
= The legitimate inference, therefore, stands out to be that an aspu ing sovercien should 
accumulate as much power as possible by a due application of the sdsfrzc injunctions to hig 
personal conduct as well as to his administration of the realm The increase of vigour of 
the resource-elements of the state should always be followed up by the pursuit ot thoge 
measures that remove the obstructions retarding then progress and make them stout and 
healthy The steps suggested for the eatension of territory and acquisition of power b 
conquests may lead one to infer that they umply treacherous attacks, without preceding 
conflict, on friendly states or on those ina miserable plight, but m the light of other evidences 
there does not appear to be any ground for such supposition The opportunities for war 
offered by the disputes that naturally came on were gencrally enough tor the ambition ofa 
royal aspirant able to utilize them fully Unyustified invasions of states met ely to satisfy 
the earth hunger of the invader were condemned by the opinion of the sovercigns generally 
as well as of the citizens When aking was powerful enough, he could assert and proclaim 
his power by performing the rdjastya or the asvamedha , but so lone as he lac hed thig power 
he had to wait for opportunities, making most of those that actually did present themselves 
he advice of the writers of treatises on polity 1s directed to this full utilization of oppor 
tunities, which 1s possible only by a previous accumulation of strength from caretul and 
ciigent internal admunistration of the realm and a regulation of inter-statal dealings in the 
hight of their instructions and recommendations garnering the political wisdom of the past 
The ‘ conquest of the earth ’ may be the goal cherished by the soy ereigns but the diff 
culties besetting 1t are enormous The lower tho position ofa monarch in the comity of 
states, the more onerous 1s his attempt to reach the goal Favourable cicumstances play 
no mean part in the achievement of the object, as also the capacity of the aspuant and 
his adherents The task moreover cannot, except rarely, be accomplished by the labour of 
a single monarch in his life-time The various usurpations of the throne ot comparatively 
larger kingdoms extended into ‘ world powers ‘by the usurpers may tend to obseure this 
view of the question , but really the kingdoms acquired by the usurpers were not fabries 
of their creation but of their predecessorg Keeping these limitations in mind, we can well 
endorse the statement of the Kau tilyya, laudatory im a way ol the injunctions of the works 
on pohty 
Atmavins=teralpadeso=pr yultah prakrtisampadd 
nayajiah prithivim kritsndm jayatyzeva na htyate 35 
[A self-controlled (king), with even a small territory, but versed im polity and possessed of 


the ‘state-elements’ in a flourishing condition, is sure 4o conquet the world and never 
decline in power ] 


Kautilya’s discouise on the courses of action 19 not meant for the centzal state alone, 


7 an but also for the other components of the mandala, for 
2x& Cour 638 OL action 
(std guayam) advice 1s needed as much for the state centrally situated 
as for thosein different situations Hence, two aspects of his advice 
~~ % See the Kaufdiya, Bk VIL ch paeloienceasannde 40 die 
ee the Ka Yat, >Ch 13, p 300, where reference ig made 10 the displeagure mcurred 
by attacks on sovereigns mghteoug, or friendly 85 Kauteltya, Bk V1, ch 2,p 257 
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gre often noticeable on the one hand, for instance, he states the circumstances m which 
make & treaty of peace with hostages while, on the other, he enumerates the means b ae i 
ie hostages can. escape from the territories to which they have been committed a I 
he advises a powerful monarch as to when and whom to attack, recording as well the as 
py which & weal or distressed monarch should defend himself against the attack , he offers 
ls guidance in the same way to an invader by asking him to take proper ppecanubas against 
2 rear attack, directing at the same time a rear enemy asto when and whom to ak fr 
pehmd Thus his advice is meant for the solution of problems arising from different ae 
gatal sitwallons and has m view the welfare not of asingle state ma particular situation 
we mandala but of the other states in it as well - 


An analysis of the ways by which difficulties m inter statal situations could be tided 
over laud bare to the H indu statesmen six courses of action,—sandhi, vigraha, dsana, ydna 
somsraya, ond d vraudhibhdva Afurther analysis may reduce them to the first ae. - 
according to Vitevvadhi, these two are taken as the fundamental courses , but the oe 
gald sla ato eonerally Let ognized im view of ther applicability to different cena 36 

These SX COU SCS of action admit of combinations and imply many other measures 
which necd not be named ob present Let us treat of the first course first 


SECTION I. 


Sundho in the sense of treaty of peace represents but one of its uses in the Kaw‘iliya 
The other senses Have to be carefully distinguished fiom the first 
The different pene ot der bo avord f TY 
sandhe mm bho au lelape in order to avoid a confusion The term beais in the Kautiliya the 
following moanings — 


(1) Tb 1s panabandha, ie, w Weaby of peace concluding hostilities between the 
parties to the ticaty 
(2) Tas a compact betweon powers im their efforts to have friendly state to help 


them in then needs iT 


(3) It is a compact between powers out on an expedition to divide among themselves 
the lands that might be acguired by each as the result of their combined efforts agamst 


a hostile state, '* 

(4) It is a compact to plant a colony *% 

(5) It as a compact to carry out particular works advantageous to the parties to the 
eompact, such as building forts, exploiting mines, constructing trade routes ‘9 

(6) It 1 @ settlement of differences between the king and his friend o1 servant 41 


Té ww the first signification alone that has to do with the treaty of peace The use of 
the second kind of compact will be realized when 1b 1s borne in mind that to secure a frendly 
state for help in difhieulties, speorally in war, Was not an casy matter , for, as on the one hand, 
the combined request of two or more states was likely to be more mighty and persuasive 
than the request of a single state, so on the other, the compact was helpfulin the dissension 
that might have ensucd from the rejection of the request '? The compact though termed 
a land of sandhy was altogether different from the treaty of peace (hina-sandht), and might 
have been in certain cases dissociated from war The third compact had connection with 
but preceded the conclusion of {he war in which the partics acted as friends, while the fo wth 
and fifth need not have anything to do with war at all. The sixth would be devoid of any 


88 Kautdiya, Bk. Vil,ch 1, p 201 7 Soe Ibid, Bk VIL, ch 9 (mitra-sandha) 
$3 Soo Fbut , Bk Vil, ch 10 (bhaine sapull) 89 Soo Ibid, Bk VII, ch 11 (anavasita-sandhe) 
40 Seo Td, Bk VII, ch 12 (karma sandhr) 41 Seo Jhd, Bk VU, ch 6, pp 279, 280 

42 Uf such cases m Ibid, Bk VII, ch 7 
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direct mnter-statal bearing if the matrat+ instead of signifying a friendly sovereign meant 
only a courtiel or a personal friend of a particular king 


(A) Hina sandbi 


[ Avcusr, 1999 





(A) It 1s the hina-sandhis alone that constitute the treaty of peace for bringing the 
hostilities between the belligerent to aclose Thisis what ye 
ordinanly mean by the term sandhi and will be dealt with at 
present, relegating the other hinds to subsequent sections 


The hina sandhte 


A treaty of peace should be concluded by a sovereign im view ofthe fact that the contny, 
ance of hostilities will make hin gradually weaker than bys 

ae re iG 44 ]t is recommended to be made with stat f 
which sandhkt should Le enemy MCS OL superior 
made or even equal powel, for in the former case, the continuance 
of war 1s rumous to the inferior state, and in the lattar, to hoth Should a superior powcr 
reject an ofte1 of peace, the interior has no other alternative but to throw itselt up to the 
mercy of the former or have recourse to the methods of defence r¢commended in‘dvaldyasam’? bo 
If an offer of peace by a belligerent be rejected by another of equal strength, the former 
should wage war only so long as the latter sticks tout An unqualificdl submission made 
by an inferior state ought to put a stop to hostilities , for, as on the one hand, the state 
may growin fury by further maltreatment, so on the other, 1 may be helped by the 
other powers of the statal circle taking pity on its miserable condition Should a state 
allied with other states against an enemy find that the states of the adjaccnt zone!6 natu 
rally hostile to 1b will not attack (n=opagachchhantt) ul, even U they are tempted, weakened, 
and oppressed by the enemy (trying to win them over to its side) or will not do so through 
fear of receiving blow for blow from the allied states (pralydddna bhayal), then the state 
in alliance, even if inferior to the enemy individually, should contmue the war When again 
a state m war with another finds that the states of the adjacent zone will attach 1, tempted, 
weakened, or oppressed by the latter, or through ansictics caused by the war waged next 
door, 1t should, even if mdividually superior to the enemy, make avtreaty of peace in the 
first case, and remove the causes for anxiety to the aforesatl states in the second 47 Ifa 
belligerent sees that he 1s afflicted with calamities greater than those of his enemy, who will 


be able to remedy them easily and carry on the war effectively, the former though superior 
in strength should make peace with the latter *° 


Kinds of hina sandha The various kinds of treaty ot peace (Adna-sandhi)!" ae — 


I. (1) Atmdmsha °° The defeated sovereign (henceforth abbreviated into DS) agrees 
to help the conqueror (henceforth abbreviated into C), by going over to him personally 


with a stipulated number or the flower of his troops A person of high rank 1s also 
given as a hostage 


neha tii lathie Yen tet res enya aepea bet mmriee 


43 In the passage “‘bhrityena mitrena vu dosh dpasritena "haus iy Bk VIL, ch 6, p 279 
44 Kauliya, Bk VII, ch 1, p 261, parasamid=dhtyam(nah samidadhda 
& Je, Bk XIlofthe Kau’thya 


46 Para prakretaya =.ri-prakritayat, the roference being to the sda prahriie and not to the 
eitizens of the state of the enemy 


47 The text (Kawtehya, Bk VII, ch 3, p 267) has “mdnopayachchhunts” which appears to be an 
error for mdm=upagachchhanin 


4s For the texts of this paragraph, see Kaudaliya, VII, ch 3, pp 266, 267 


49 The treaty of peace is also called}sama or samddhy Seo Kuwédl ya, Bk VII, ch 17, p dll 
31 Corresponds to Kémandakiya, sarga IX, élk 16 
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(2) Purushdntara The DS agrees to help the C by sending the atoresazd troops headed 
by his son and commandei-im chief 5! This exempts the personal attendance of the DS and 
hence its name A woman xs also given to the Casa hostage °2 

(3) Adrishtapurusha The DS agrees to help the G by sending the aforesaid troops 
headed either by himself or by »omebody else In the latter case, the personal attendance 
ot himself, his son or his commander mn-chief ig exempted »3 

The above thrice kinds of treaty form the class of sandhas called dand-opanata, danda 
army) bemg the chiet subject-matte: of their stypulations 
It (1) Parhiaya The D8 gives up his treasure to the C as the price of settmg free 
the rest of the state elements 54 
(2) Shandhopaneya The indemnity is paid m mstalments 25 
(3) Upagraha By it, according to Kamandaka, peaceis purchased by the surrender 


of the entue kingdom to the C 6 
(4) Suvarna Its toundation les in friendship and mutual confidence Hence, 1 18 


called Golden °7 
(5) Kapdla This form of treaty 1s of a nature reverse to that of the Golden Under 


this, a very large mdemnity has to be paid to the C According to the Kamandakiya,°® the 
two parties to the tieaty are of equal strength, and the peace concluded between them does 
not produce mutual confidence rendering 1¢ the reverse of the Golden >9 

The five forms ©! of treaty constitute the class called kog-opanata, ze, having koéga 


(treasure) a» the chiel subject-matter of their terms 
IIL (1) fehta The DS cedes a part of his terntory to the C 
(2) Uchchhinna Jt requires the DS to cede to the C all the mch lands m hig 
territory except his capital °! The U mtends by this form of treaty to brmg misery upon 


his enemy (para) 
(3) Apadiaya ©? The DS releases his domimon by giving up the products of hislands 


% 


to the C 
dre. eoctegieue ek Meals. oe ne ee eee nea nO eae oan nee Le ee Ee 
SL Gorrosponds to Kd@mandakiya, IX, 18 
52 The sloka im the Aauéiliya, Bk VII, ch 3, p 268, 13 as follows — 
* Mubhyastr bandhanam kuryat purvayoh paschume tar, 
Saddhaytd==gul ham=uty=nete dandopanuta-sandhayah ” 

Thavetahen muAhya and striseparately in view of the fact that mukhyasare stated to have been given 
as hostages ab Aaufilya, Bk VU, ch 17, p 312 Aron gudkam sadhayet refers perhaps to the over 
reaching of the othe: party by the subsequent secret deliverance of hostages from the C's custody (see 
Kautiiya, BK Vil, ch 17, pp 313, 314) Ifthg meanmg be accepted, paschame should be taken m 
the sense of ‘ subsequently ” instead of as referrmg to the third treaty, m spite of the justaposition 
which at first sight appears to exist between this word and purvayoh 

4 Corresponds to Kdmandakiya, IX, 14 


54 Corresponds to Loud , IX, 17 
6 Gorresponds to Jbub, IX, 19 ( skandhashandhena means, according to Sankararya, Lhandas 

















khanilena) 
58 Correspouds to Lbad,IX, 16 The Kauéiiya is not so clear on this pomt, but says nothmg 


that contradicts the above definition 


7 Goriesponds to Ibid , LX, 8 
8 Ibut, 1X, 5 Sankarirya accounts for the name of the treaty by stating that as the two skull. 


bones (kapdla) of a man appearmg similar to each othe: from a distance show pomts of dissimulanty when 
observed «logely, so the two belligerents though agrecmg so far ay to be parties to the sendhe really 


ditfer from cach other owing to the lmking suspicion of each for the other 
"9 Jiuld, LX, 15 fo Kauéiiya, Bk VII, ch 3, p 269, last sloka 


bl * Atte sdrdndm ? im the text (Kaulutya, Bk VII, ch 3, p 269) 1f taken to signify ‘denuded oi 
resources,’ renders the Meaning of the passage opposite to that given above Attia’ may mean ‘seized’ 
and ‘dttasdrdndm trom dituk sdrah yayd tasam’? may be mterpieted as ‘possessed of resources This 


Mogning is m accord with that of the AKamandakiya, IX, 18 
62 Pandit R Shama Sastiis English rendering of the test puts the term as avakraya 
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(4) Paribhishana 6% The DS has to pay moie than his own lands produce 
These four forms of treaty aie termed desopanata, the cession of 1x riitory (desa) being 


their special feature 


Kautilya mentions in all twelve kinds of hina-sandhis of which 
class, five to the second, and tour to the third Barring slight 
differences of meaning and taking into account the 
names of the treaties, all the Adna-sandhis ot the 
found in the Kdmandahiya with the exception of avahiaya alone 
sixteen altogether, these five, vw, upahdia, santana, upanyasa, matihara 
have no equivalents in the forme: Ot these, the last two appeat rather to be 


Kautilya and Kaman 
daha, 


thice bclong to the first 


Similarity of 
Kautiliya are 
As the latter has 
and samyoga 
alliances and 


not forms of treaty of peace at all, prafihdia conespondmeg with alliances like the bhim 
sandhe and samyoga with alliances hke the harma-sandhe ol the Kreatal Lye 


(Lo be continued ) 


BOOK-NOTICE 


SHIVAJI AND HIS Times by JADUNITH Sirkir, 
MA, Indian Educational Servico M C Sarkar 
& Co Calcutta, 1920 
This new historical study by Mi Sarkar hay come 

out at an opportune time, and Lhave no hesitation 

in saying alsoin an opportune manner = It rc late 

to a second birth struggle, as it ware, of a nation 
that subsequently achioved gicat things, and 1s 
at the present day of much importance in the land 
it occupies, and also to a struggle between peoples 
dwelling in two totally different atmospheres of 
religion, thought and emotional fecling, and con 
sequently attached strongly to separate sy mpathies 

It"is therefore practically impossible for waitar: 

belonging to either party to look at tho hirtoimal 

events or the actions of the histoucal personages, 
concerned without some feeling of partisanship 
peeping out in any accounts they may severally 
give of them <A Hindu will involuntanly lean 
towards Shivaji and his Marathas, a Muhammadan 
towards Bijapur and Aurangzeb I may at once 
therefore say that the great merit of this hook by 

a Hindu hes in the fact that he has tried to be fair, 

tried to get at the original documents and to relate 

nothing that cannot in his judgment be supported 
by the most reliable authorities open to him 

Throughout he gives his authorities m such a way 

that they can be verified The book is indeod 

history treated in the right way and im the right 
spirit 
[t was inevitable that in former unentical tamcg 

Muhammadan historians should givo a version Of 

Shivaji and his domgs from their point of vicw 

only, and that the outpourings of the Maratha 

bards and the statements of the bakhars should 
take a similar line from the Hindu side of the story 
it 1s inevitable also that current patriotic emotions 
should colour present day rechauffdes of the old 
writers, and so perpetuate false and partisan hig 


tory Indeed, one can quite appreciate the national | 


a eee aes eee 
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focling on the part of the Marathas that prompts 
the modern deo ire to white wesh NEriva Jtand blacken 
Afval IsShan, who was lars fia (Mow, and, aftor 
alls sedan de ne yin mneast Mpoltant opponent 
Butoin view of the cruczael }eot that these tyo 
antagont its played im the revolution of Modem 
Fidlram Plistory ata wed] worth while to combat 
Itgend and pet at the truth as nearly as may be 
aflor 260 yours Tbinr whit J thiok Mr Sarkar 
hastiriedtode Con sequently, Epropose to examme 
Closely the satery ax he telhy il, and to confine 
myself to the ovent4on which the whole of Shivaji s 
Preat Career depended fo make no apology for 
Mmoosatiination at lougth, as eo very much has 
depended on two pomts the murder of Chandra 
Rao More and the as measination of Afzal Khan 
(AbdwHah Bhatary) 

Mr Sarkar, who places Shiva Ht s birth on orabout 
6th April 1627 (» 28), tls us () 22) that “ Shahn 
Bhonsle, a captain of merccunrics » hclonged to a 
Maratha family that hac Migrated from Daulata 
bad and entered the sory ice of Ahmadnuagar Some 
of tus kinymen had jomned the Mughals with 
their retamers and risen to high rink carly in Shah 
Jahan’s reign Shivagy, the  eecond son of 
Shaky: was bom in the hill fort of Shrvner, which 
towers oven tho oily of Junner,in the «xtreme north 
of the Puna distriet  Jlis mothe Jija Bar (a 
daughter of tho austecratu J ukhyr dadav of 
Sindkhed) had prayed to the local goddess, Shiva 
Bai, for the good of hey exspcctcd child, and named 
him aftcr that deity ” 

On pp 23 24 wo ate told that Wo know from 
the contemporary Porgian Hintores that Shahy 
led a roving Info, subyoet to frequent change of 
place and cucmy attacks, during much of the 
period 1630 to 1686 9 Under those circumstances 
he would naturally have left his wife and infant 
son for satety im a stronghold ihe Shivner Lut 
in reality, he seems to hav« desericd both ” 


sdehilaiaitdlieneinaaeieiniitinn cuter) 





Series has paraddshana m the place of parrbhishana 
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We thus get a cloar view of Shivaj1’s origin and | and by similar means annexed Supa, Chakan, 
upbringing _-the son of a wandering commander | Kondana and Purandhar, and so on, even from his 
of Hindu soldiers of fortune, in general conflict with | own relatives (pp 38—41) Kahan, Bhimr: and 
the Muhammadan powers of the day, left in the | Rair1 (afterwards his capital as Rajgarh), and a 
mountains of the Western Ghats to grow up 45 | number of places in the Thana and Kolabs dis 
best he might, without any literary education! | tricts and in the Northern Konkan followed into 
and the knowledge that such brings with it, amd | his possession by raids or attacks, seemingly un- 
the hard and practical surroundings of o highland | provoked (pp 41—43)2 Al this by 1648 when he 
peasantry A boy of natural strongth and abilty | was about 21 He was then drawn up with a round 
would grow up self reliant and self seeking in such | turn by the imprisonment of his father in that 
circumstances year at Jinja across the Peninsula by the Bijapur 

In October, 1636, when Shivaji was ten ands half | authorities (pp 44—47) This brought about a 
years old, his father made peace with the Mughals, | crisis in Shivaji’s affairs and induced him to 
but had to cede Shivner He, however, ‘‘retained | negotiate with the Mughal Emperor, and even 
his ancestral yagir of Puna and Supa ” (p 26) | after the release of Shahj1 m 1649 athept him 
Shivaji and his mother were accordingly moved | quiet till 1655, spending the interval i eonsolidat- 
to Puna, and Dada)1 Kohnddev, an experienced | ing his gains,which can hardly be said to have been 
kulkarm, or land stewaid, was appointed guardian | well gotten (pp 46—50) Shivay: was now 28 ~) 
Daday) was an offective administrator, and until Then comes the crucial event of the murder of 
his death 1n1647, Shivaji grew up under his tutelage, | Chandra Rao More in the year 1655 Here is Mr 
becoming his own master at the age of 20 Dadaji | Sarkar’s version(pp 51—54) ‘A Maratha family 
(p 35) was ‘ a man of methodical habits, leading | named More had received a grant of the State of 
p sober blameless and hum drum life, but quite | Javli1 [Satara District] from the first Sultan of 
yncapable of lofty ideals, daring ambition or far | Bijapur early m the 16th century, and made the 
off vision Shivaji’s love of advonture and 1m | claim good by their sword For eight generations 
dependence appoared to his guardian as the sign | they conquered the petty chieftams around and 
of an untutored and wayward spirit, which would | amassed a vast treasure by plunder They kept 
ruin his life’s chances’? Tho other strong wnfluence | 12,000 infantry, mostly sturdy hillmen of the same 
on his character 1s thus described (pp 33 34) — | class as the Mavles, and succeeded in getting pos- 
‘Young Shivaji wandered over the hills and forests | session of the entire district and parts of Konkan 
of the Sahyadri range, and along the mazes of the | The head of the family bore the hereditary title 
river valleys, thus hardening himself to a life of | of Chandra Rao, conferred by a Byapur king im 
privation and strenuous exertion, as well as getting | recognition of the founder's personal strength and 
a first hand knowledge of the country andits peoples | courage The younger song enjoyed appanages mn 
During his residence at Puna his plastic mind was | theneighbourmg villages Eighth im descent from 
profoundly influenced by the readings from the | the founder was Krishnaji Bayi, who succeeded 
Hindu epies and sacred books given by his guardian | to the lordship of Javl: about 1652 
and other Brahmans, and still more by the teaching “The State of Javh, by ita situation, barred the 
of his mother The deeply religious, almost | path of Shrvaj.’s ambition in the south and south- 
ascetic, hfe that Jxja Bar led amudst neglect | west As he frankly seid to Raghunath Ballal 
and solitude imparted by its example, even more | Korde, ‘ Unless Chandra Rao ig killed, the kingdoma 
than by her precepts, & atoical earnestness ramgled | cannot besecured None but you can do this deed. 
with religious fervour to the character of Shiva |] send you to him as envoy’ The Brahman 
He hogan to love independence and loathe a life | entered into the conspiracy, and went to Javlis 
of servile luxury in the pay of somo Muslim king | attended by an escort of 125 picked men, on & 
It 18, however, oxtromaly doubtful 1f at this time pretended proposal of marriage between Shiva and 
he concerved any general design of freemg his | Chandra Rao’s daughter 
brother Hindus from the insults and out ‘‘On the first day the envoy made a show of 
rages to which they were often subjected by the | openmg marriage negotiations Fimding out that 
dommant Muslim population An independent | Chandra Rao was fond of drmk and usually hved 
sovereignty for himself ho certamly coveted, but | in a careless unguarded manner, Raghunath wrote 
he never posed as tho liberator of the Hindus in | to his master to come to the neighbourhood in force, 
general, at all events not till long afterwards ” in readiness to take advantage of the murder 

Shivaj1 was now his father’s representative in , unmediately after 1t was committed The second 
his jagir, and at once took matters in hand him interview with Chandra Rao was held in a private 
self on the opportunity offering of self aggrandise chamber Raghunath talked for some time on 
ment by the ilmess and consequent incapacity the endless details of a Hmdu marriage treaty, 
of the Byapur monarch, Mubammad Adil Shah and then drew his dagger all of a sudden and 
He took the Byapur fort of Torna by a trick and stabbed Chandra Rao, who was despatched by s 


managed to retain it by bribery at Court (p 38), Maratha soldier The assassins promptly rushed 


7 It has not been proved that he could read or weite (p 30) 


4 In this, however, he merely followed a very old Indian custom, Hindu and Muhammadan 
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out of the gate, cut their way through the alarmed 
and confused guards, beat back the small and 
hurriedly organised band of pursuers and gained 
a chosen place of hiding 1n the forest 


‘Shivaji had kept himself ready to follow up 
his agent’s crime, according to later accounts he 
had arrived at Mahableshwar with an army on 
the plea of a pilgrimage Immediately on hearing 
of the murder of the Mores, he arrived and assaulted 
Javi The leaderless garrison defended them 
selves for six hours and were then overcome 
Chandra Rao’s two sons and entire family were 
made prisoners But his kinsman and manager 
Hanumant Rao More, ralliedthe partisans of the 
house and held eo neighbouring village in force, 
menacing Shivaji’s new conquest Shiva found 
that ‘unless he murdered Hanumant, the thorn 
would not be removed from Javli’ So, he sent 
a Maratha officer of his household named Sham 
bhuji1 Kavj1 with a pretended message to Hanu 
mant Rao, who was then stabbed to death at a 
privateinterview (about October 1655) The whole 
kingdom of Javli now passed into Shivaji’s pos 
gession and he was free to invade South Konkan 
with ease or extend his dominion southwards into 
the Kolhapur district 


“The acquisition of Javli was the result of 
deliberate murder and organised treachery on th» 
part of Shivaj: His power was then in its infancy 
and he could not afford to be scrupulous im the 
choice of the means of strengthening himself 


‘* The only redeeming feature of this dark episode 
in his life is that the crime was not aggravated by 
hypocrisy All his old Hindu biographers are 
agreed that 1t was an act of murder for personal 
gain and not a human sacrifice needed im the cause 
ofreigion Even Shivaji never pretended that the 
murder of the three Mores was prompted by a 
desire to found a ‘Hindu swaray’”’ 


To this remark I would lke to add, as an on 
looker, that the story shows Shivajiin 16551n the 
pght of a man cunning, intriguing, tricky, without 
seruple, and capable of going to any length to gain 
his ends, and it prepares usfor the story four years 
later of Afzal Khan 


Mr Sarkar goes on to say (pp 5455) ‘Some 
Maratha owmters have recently ‘discovered’ 
what they vaguely call ‘an old chronicle,’ —wmitten 
nobody knows when or by whom, preserved 
nobody knows where, and transmitted nobody 
knows how,—which asserts that Chandra Rao had 
tried to seize Shiva by treachery and hand him 
over to the vengeance of Byjapur, and that he had 
at first been pardoned by the latter and had then 
conspired with Baji Ghorpade toimprison Shivaji 
Unfortunately for the credibility of such conve 
nient ‘discoveries,’ none of the génuine old hig- 
tomes of Shiva could anticipate that this line of 
defence would be adopted by the twentieth century 
admirers of the national hero , they have called the 
murder a murder,” 


Now let us see what are the authorities 0 
Mr Sarkar relies for hie version T n which. 
on pp 500—502 hey ere given 


(1) Sheva chhatrapat chen Charitrab 
Anant Sabhasad (Sabhasad Baten) toe 
(2) is eran alert gs ead Sapta prakaran atmak 
fharwtra by ar Ram R 
®nd ed , 1894 nce ne 


(3) Shwa diguyay Ed or publish 
er Nandurbarkar and yy K Dade 


(4) Shromant Mahara) Bhonsle yanch 
of Shedgaon, published by TL oe 


The second and fourth Mr Sarkar describes ag 
valueless (pp 6501, 502) He has not a much 
higher opimion of the third “but the kernel of 
the book is sdme lost Marathi work composed about 
1760—1775, and containing, among many looge 
traditions, a fow facts the truth ot which we know 
from contemporary Factory Records” Of the 
first ho hag not a high opinien, “but [1t18] the mogt¢ 
valuable Marathi account of Shivaji and our only 
source of information from the Maratha side Al] 
later biographies in the same language may be 
dismissed, as they have copied this Sabhasad 
Bakhar at places word for word” Evidently 
Mr Sarkar has gono as far back as he could for the 
facts of the story of Shivaji’s relations with the 
More family and has given us the best source 
available, unsatisfactory though that 1s When 
Mr Kincaid, replying to emticism on his and Rao 
Bahadur Paragnis’ History of the Marathas 1n the 
Lumes Literary Supplement, August 14, 1919, states 
“wo acquitted Shivaj: of guilt in connection with 
Chandra Rao’s death,’? he has no such authority 
to support him, andthe probabilities are against 
him in view of Shivajis general character and 
story, 

In 1656, when Shivaji: was still under 30, there 
came the great oriaia in hig and indeedin Maratha 
history He had much enlarged his kingdom and 
commanded a considerable army, said by Sabhasad, 
writing from memory, to be some 10,000 cavalry 
and 10,000infantry, while he held about 40 forts In 
that year Muhammad Adil Shah of Buyapur died, 
and Shivaj: began ‘to prepare for the mvasion 
of Bijapur’? (p 58) He entered mto negotiations 
with Multafat Khan, the Mughal Governor of 
Ahmadnagar, and also with Aurangzeb himself at 
Aurungabad all against the Byapur kingdom (p 59) 
But in the end he sided for the time being with 
Bijapur, his officers raiding Mughal terntory rnght 
up to Aurangabad (p 60), while he himself captuied 
Junnar This roused the wrath of Aurangzeb, then 
besieging Bidar Shivaji’s escapades resulted in his 
own discomfiture fora time, for Aurangzeb was 
no fool when 1t came to organising a campaign or 
protecting his frontiers In the end Shivaji had 
to make his peace by 1658 Then commenced “ the 
War of Succession which kept Aurangzeb busy for 
the next two years, 1658-1659,’ and freed Shivaj! 
from all fear of the Mughals (pp 58—67) 

By 1659 Khawas Khan was administering the 
Bijapur Kingdom with ability and vigour for the 
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virtual ruler, the Queen Mother Bari Sahiba, and 
is became necessary to crush Shivaji if possible 
(pp 67 68) But “‘the command of the expedition 
against him went a begging at the Bijapur Court, 
till Afzal Khan accepted 16”? (p 68) However 

when the push came, he did not feel strong enough 
(he had no more troops at his command than had 
Shivaji) to openly attack the rebels “ Indeed, 
he was instructed by the Dowager Queen to effect 
the capture or murder of Shivaji by ‘ pretending 
friendship ’ with him and offering to secure hig 
pardon from Adil Shah” (p 69) ‘He planned 
to effect his purpose by a combination of ‘ fright 

fulness’ and diplomacy From Bijapur the expe- 
dition marched due north to Tuljapur, one of the 
holiest shrines in Maharashtra and the seat of 
Bhavani, the guardian goddess of the house of 
Bhonsla Afzal’s strategy was either to make a 
sweep round Shiva’s line of southern fortresses and 
penetrate to Puna through the exposed eastern 
flank of the Maratha kingdom, or to provoke Shiva, 
by @ gross outrage on his faith, into coming out 
of his fastnesses and meeting the Biyjapuri army in 
the open «At Tuljapur he ordered the stone image 
of Bhavani to be broken and pounded into dust in 
a hand mill” (p 70) In addition, he plotted to 
win over Maratha chiefs, and continued his ‘fright 

fulness ’ by further acts of sacrilege (p 70) While 
he was proceeding in this manner, Afzal Khan 
“sent hisland stoward Krishnaj1 Bhaskar to Shivaji 
with a very alluring message, saying, ‘ Your father 
has long been a great friend of mine, and you are, 
therefore, no stranger to me Come and see me, 
and I shall use my influence to make Adil Shah 
confirm your possession of Konkan, and the forts 
you now hold I[ shall secure for you further 
distinctions and military equipment from our 
Government If you wish to attend the Court, 
you will be welcomed Or, if you want to be 
excused personal attendance there, you will be 
exempted’ (p 71) 

Shiva): was now much perplexed and his followers 
seriously alarmed, tales of Afzal Khan’s strength 
and ruthlessness having reachedthe Maratha camp 
“hig wags the most critical moment in the career 
of Shivaji,” but he appealed to his men’s sense of 
honour and they resolved on war (pp 72 73) 

To get a clear wiew of Shivaji’s subsequent 
actions and of the story of his murder of Afzal 
Khan a long quotation from Mr Sarkar’s bobk 1s 
necessary (pp. 74——-79) —- 

‘‘Then came Afzal’s envoy, Kmehnaj: Bhaskar, 
with the invitation toa parley Shiva treated him 
with respect, and at night met him in secrecy and 
solemnly appealed to him as a Hindu end a priest 
to tell him of the Khan’s realimtentions, Krishna): 
yielded so faras to hint that the Khan seemed 
to harbour some plan of mischief Shivaji then 
sent the envoy back with Gopinath Pant, bis own 
agent, agreeing to Afzal’s proposal of an interview, 
provided that the Khan gave him a solemn assur- 
ance of safety Gopinath’s real mission was to 
find out the strength of Afzal’s army and other 
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ey nema about 1t and learn for himself” 
@ Khan’s real aim wag Through Gopmath 
Shiva vowed that no harm would be done to Afzal 
during the interview, and Afzal, on his part, gave 
Similar assurances of hig honesty of purpose But 
Gopinath learnt by a liberal use of bribes that 
Afzal’s officers were convinced that ‘he had so 
pear ees that Shiva would be arrested at 
ew, as he was too cunning to be caught 
by open fight’ On his return, Gopmath toldit 
all to Shiva and urged him to anticipate the 
treacherous attack on himself by murdering Afzal 
oe lonely meeting and then surprising his army 
Shiva, taking the hint from Gopinath, fergned 
terror and refused to visit Wai, unless the Khan 
met him nearer home and personally promised him 
safety and future protection Afzal agreed to make 
this concession By Shiva’s orders & path was 
cut through the dense forest all the way from 
Wai to Pratapgarh and food and dmnk were kept 
ready for the Bijapur army at various pomts 
ofit By way of the Radtondi pass (below ‘ Bom- 
bay Pomt’ of the Mahabaleshwar plateau), Afzal 
Khan marched to Par, a village lying one mile 
below Pratapgarh on the south, and hig men 
encamped there in scattered groups, deep down in 
the valley near every pool of water at the source 
of the Koyna 

“Gopinath was sent up the hill to report the 
Khan’s arrival The meeting was arranged to take 
place next day The place chosen for the inter 
view waa the crest of an eminence, below the fort 
of Pratapgarh, and overlooking the valley of the 
Koyna On both sides of the forest path leading 
up the hillside to the payilon picked soldiers were 
posted in ambush at intervals by Shivajy: Here 
he erected tents and set up a richly decorated 
canopy with gorgeous carpets and cushions worthy 
of a royal guest Then he prepared himeelf for 
the meeting Under his tunic he wore @ coat of 
chain armour and below his turban he placed a 
steel cap for the protection of the skull What 
offensive arms he had, nobody could see, but 
concealed in his left hand was a set of steel claws 
(baghnakh) fastened to the fingers by a pair of rings, 
and up his right sleeve lay hidden a thin sharp 
dagger called the scorpion (dtchwa) His com- 
panions were only two, but both men of extraord- 
nary coulage and agility,—Jiv Mahala, an expert 
swordsman, and Shambhuj: Kavj1, the murderer 
of Hanumant Rao More Each of them carried 
two swords and a shield. 

‘6 Ag the party was about to descend from the 
fort a saintly female figure appeared in their 
midst It was Jija Bar Shiva bowed to his 
mother She blessed him saying, ‘Victory be 
yours!’ and solemnly charged nia, comenors 
to keep him safe, they vowed obedience Then 
they walked down to the foot of the fort and waited. 

(‘Meanwhile Afzal Khan had started from his 
camp at Par, with a strong escort of more than & 
thousand musketeers Gopmath cbjected to 1, 
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gaying that such a display of force would scare 
away Shiva from the interview, and that the Khan 
should, therefore, take with himeelf only two 
bodyguards, exactly as Shiva had done So, he 
left his troops some distance behind and made 
his way up the hillpath in a galkz, accompanied 
by two soldiers and a famous swordsman named 
Sayyid Banda, as well as the two Brahman envoys, 
Gopinath and Krishnaj1 Arrived in the tent, 
Afzal Khan angnly remarked on its princely furnt 
ture and decorations as far above the proper style 
of a jagirdar’s son But Gopinath soothed him 
by saying that all these rich things would soon go 


to the Bijapur palace as the first fruits of Shiva’s 
submission 


‘Messengers were sent to hurry up Shiva, who 
was waiting below the fort He advanced slowly, 
then halted on seeing Sayyid Banda, and sent 
to demand that the man should be removed from 
the tent This was done, and at last Shivaji 
entered the pavilion On each side four men were 
present,—the principal, two armed retainers and 
an envoy But Shiva was seemingly unarmed, 
nike a rebel who had come to surrender, while the 
Khan had his sword by his side 

‘‘The attendants stood below Shiva mounted 
the raised platform and bowed to Afzal The 
Khan rose from his seat, advanced a few steps, 
and opened his arms to receive Shiva in hig 
embrace The short slim Maratha only came up 
to the shoulders of his opponent Suddenly 
Afzal tightened his clasp, and held Shiva’s neck 
in his left arm with an iron grip, while with his 
right hand he drew his Jong straight bladed dagger 
and struekattheside of Shiva The hidden armour 
rendered the blow harmless Shiva groaned m 
agony as he felt himself being strangled But in 
# moment he recovered from the surprise, passed 
his left arm round the Khan’s waist and tore his 
bowels open with a blow of the steel claws Then 
with the right hand he drove the bichwa into Afzal’s 
aide The wounded man relaxed his hold, and 
Shivaji wrested himself free, yamaped down from the 
platform, and ran towards his own men outside 

“The Khan cried out, ‘Treachery! Murder! 
Help! Help" The attendants ran up from both 
sides Sayyid Banda faced Shiva with his long 
straight sword and cut his turban in twain, making 
# deep dint in the steel cap beneath Shiva quick- 
ly took a rapier from Jiv Mahala and began to 
parry But Jiv Mahala came round with his other 
sword, hacked off the mght arm of the Sayyid, and 
then killed him 

** Meanwhile the bearers had placed the wounded 
Khan m his palke, and started for his camp But 
Shambu)1 Kavy: slashed at their legs, made them 
drop the pajkx, and then cut off Afzal’s head, which 
he earried m triumph to Shiva ” 

The story is contmued thus “Freed from 
danger, Shrvayi and his two comrades then made 
their way to the summit of Pratapgarh, and fired 
ecannon This was the signal for which his troops 
‘were waiting im their ambush in the valleys below 
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The carnage in the Bijapur: army was ter 
rible , 3,000 men were killed according to the 
report that reached the Knghsh factory at Rajapur 
a few days later . A grand review was held 
by Shivaji, below Piatapgarh ” (pp 79—82) 

What is the impression caused by such a story 2 
What can the only impression he? Here we have 
two unscrupulous foes cach capable of any act to 
gain the object in view——1n this case the other's 
destruction, whether hy aaity diplomacy or direct 
murder ‘The most astute won It reminds one 
of the answer given by a millonaue when agked 
how he managed to amass his foitune in the face 
of so many able opponents —‘I suppose I wag 
the best busincsa man’ This view is not only in 
accordance with the fuctsstated, but alsomacecord 
with the medirval spuit of the time and place 
in which they lived, and of the condition in which 
they both had attamed their high position in life 


For the crowning act of the tragedy—the meeting 
with Afval Khan-——Mr Sarkar s authorities are 
the fundamental Nabhasad Bak har of 1694 and the 
three unreliable accounts above mentioned the 
Tarthh « Shavaze, &® Permian Ms, “the work of a 
Hindu based on Maratha taadition’ (p 605), +e, 
on the same Mazatha source as the Sheva degoyay, 
and so of doubtful value Mirza Muhammad Kazim’s 
Alamger namah, Bhimsen Burhanpuri’s Nuskha 
¢@ Dilkasha, Khatl Khana Muntahheab ul Lubad, 
Rayapur Factory Records, of the highest value for 
the facts they state, Fryer, the Powadas, Maratha 
ballads, collected by H A Acworth and S T, 
Shahgram, 2nd (really 3rd) ed, 191], ‘ mostly 
legendary and of a much later date than Shivayi’s 
life tyme The Afzal Khan bailad 1s probably the 
oldest, and belonged to Shambhuyi’s reign touches 
only two modents of Shivajr’s hfe” (p 603), 

It will be seen therefore that Mr Sarkar has 
again gone wmpartially to the best, as well as 
to the unrehable sources available on both 
sides—Marathi and Muhammadan 


I have now a suggestion to make to Mr Sarkar 
These two acts by which Shivaj; commenced his 
great carcer as a ruler of mon, and the circum 
stances leading up to and attending thom, are so 
umportant thatitis worth while to collate them and 
relate themin full, and since hois able to approach 
the subject with the necespary detachment, has 
access to the best information and the linguistic 
knowledge and capacity to use them, T hope he 
will undertake the task ‘The pages of this Journal 
will always be open to him for the purpose and such 
resources as I possoss for verifying facts and 
statements will be placed at his diaposal 

I roust add that the book has no mdex, which 1s 
a serious defect in a work of research and parti- 
eularly annoying to the present writer, as he has 
shortly to dealwith the MS ofan Englishman’s 
wanderigs in India covermg Rajapur in Shivaji’s 
time Myr Sarkar’s references will therefore be of 
value to him, but they will not be easy to use 
R C. Tamprz. 








Bhadra—it is evidently the Yarkand river on which 
the t 
it 18 also called Zaiafshan (Vishnu P, Bk II, ch 2) It begs eiesce 18 situated 
which the Ganges 18 said to have divided itself (Bhdgavata P, V, 17 : our rivers into 


Bhadrakarna—1 arnapura or Karnal, on the s 
one of the celebrated shrines of Mahadeva (M topes oe ee amg: Heed 
bharata, Vana P, ch 84) See Erandt 2 A sacred hrada (lake or melee pire 
tresvara or modern Than in Kathiawad (qv) (Kirma P , 1, 34, Skanda ae eee 
Kh, Arbuda, ch 8) Dial ie ae oer ae mee 

Bhadravati—Bhatela, ten mules north of Warora inthe district of Chanda, Central P 
Bhandak, 1n the same district and 18 mules north-west of Chanda ise 1 eee 
tionally the ancient Bhadravati It was the capital of Yuvandéva of the J ieee 
Cunningham has identiticd Bhadravati with Bhilsa (Bhilsa Topes, p 364 ae sy 
p 745) Buati, an old place near Pind Dadan Khan m the district of Tela in the Pan I 
also claims the honour of being the ancient Bhadiavatt it contains man id é 
(JASB , XIX, p 537) The Padma-Purdna (Uttara, ch 30) places Bhadrévati on a bask 
of the Sarasvati Tn the J wmin-Bhérata, ch 6, Bhadravatt 1s said to be 20 Yojans ane 
from Hastinapura Ptolemy’s Bardaotis has been identified with Bhadravati he places 1t 
to the cast of the Vindhya range (Mc@rindle’s Piolemy, p 162), and 1t has been considered 
to be identical with Bharhut (Arch S Rep , XXI, p 92) 

Bhadrika —Same as Bhaddiya (Kalpasitra, ch vi) Mahavira spent here two Pajjusanas 


Bhazanagara—l yd rabad in the Deccan. 

Bhagaprastha — Bagypat, thity miles to the west of Mirat, one of the five Prasthas or villages 
said to have been demanded by Yudhishthira from Duryodhana (see Paniprastha) It 1s 
gijuated on the bank of tho Jamuna in the district of Murat 


Bhagiratht —Same as Ganga (Harwamia, 1,ch 15) 


Bhagvati ~The river Bigmati in N cpal Baggumuda of the Buddhists (Chullavagga, Pt XI, 


ch 1) 
Bhaktapura -Bhitgion, the former capital of Nepal It was also called Bhagatapattana 


Narendra Doya, king of this place, 1s gaid. to have brought Avalokitesvara or Simha- 
nitha Lokesvara (Padmapan 1) from Putalakf-parvata im Assam to the city of Lalita- 
1 Nepal to ward off the bad effect of a drought of twelve years The celebrated 


patian u 
“Om Mane padme hum” so commonly used in Tibet 


Shad akshari ots-lettered) Mantra 
1g an invocation of Padmap’ uit means * The mystic triform Deity is 1n him of the Jewel 


and the Lotus,” ¢¢ i Padmapim who bears in either hand a Jewel and a Lotus, the 
lotus boing a favourite type of creative power with the Buddhists 

Bhalinasat ~ Bolan (pass) I 1s montiond in the Pgveda (Macdonell and Keith 
Vedic Index of Numes and Subjects, vol II, p 99) 

Bhallita --A country situated by the side of Suktiména mountain it was conquered by 
Bhima (Mbh , Sabha, ch 30) It 1s also mentioned in the Kalke-Purana as bemg 
conquered by Kalki Bhallata is perhaps 4 corruption of Bhar-rashtra The name does 


the other Puranas 
a—-In Prayiga or Allahabad, the hermitage of Rishi Bharadvaja was 


Ayodhya K, ch 54). The umage of the Rishi 1s worshipped m a 
The hermitage was visited by 


not appear 1 
Bharadvaja-asram 


situated (Ramayana, 
temple built on the site of his hermitage at Colonelgan] 


Ramachandra on his way to the Dandakarapya 


BHA 2 BHI 
or reat anrapnpun notte nanan 
Bharahut—In the Central Provinces, 120 milesto the south-west of Allahabad and nine miles 

to the south-east of the Sutna railway station, celebrated for rts stdpa said to belong to 


250 BC 

Bharatavarsha—India India (Intu of Hiuen Ts1ang, who travelled in India from 629 to 
6454 D ),1sacorruption of Sindhu (qv ) or Sapta Sindhu (Hafta Hendu of the Vendidad, 1 
73) It was named after a king called Bharata (Longa P , Parva Bhaga, ch 47, Brahmg 
P,, ch 13,, and before Bharata, 1t was called Himahy a-varsha (Brakménda P, Parva, 
ch 33, Sloka 55) and Haimavata-varsha (Linga P, Pt I,ch 49) In the Pauranio 
period, Bharatavarsha was bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the south by the 
ocean, on the east by the country of tho Kiritas and on the west by the country of the 
Yavanas (Vishnu P, Il, ch 3, Markandeya P,ch 57) Bhazatavarsha represents a 
political conception of India, being under one king, whercas Jambudvipa represents a 
geographical conception 

Bhargava— Western Assam, the countiy of the Bhars or Bhois (Brahménda P, ch 49) 

Bhérgavi—A small river near Puri in O1issa was called Dandabhangé fiom the fact that 
Nityananda broke at Kamalapura on the bank of this river the Danda or ascetic stick 
of Chaitanya and threw the broken picces into the sticam (Chatianya-charitdmaita, II) 
It was also called Bhagi . 

Bhartiri-sth4na—Same as Svami-tirtha (Padma P, Svarga, ch 19) 

Bharu—The name of a kingdom of which Bharukachchha was a seaport , sce Bharukachehha 

Bharukachehha—Baroach, the Barygaza of the Grocks (Vinaya, 1], 38) Bah Raéja attend- 
ed by his priest Sukracharya performed a sacrifice at this place, when he wag deprived 
of his kingdom by Vishnuin the shape of a dwarf, Vamana, (Jalsya P ,ch 114) Sarva- 
varma Acharya, the author of the Kitantra o: Aalépa Vydkarana and contemporary 
of Ray& Satavahana of Pratishthana was a resident of Bharukachchha (Kathéd-sari- 
Sagara, Pt I,ch 6) The Jaina temple of Sakunikavihira wag constructed by Amrabhata 
in the reign of Kumarapala, king of Pattana,in the 12th century Bharukachchha was 
also called Bhrigupura (Tawney Prabandhachintémam, p 136) In the Suppdraka 
Jéiaka (Jéiaka, Cam ed,iv, p. 86), Bharukachchha is saulio be a seaport town m the 
kmgdom of Bharu 

Bhésa—Perhaps 1t 1s the Bhasnath hill, aspur of the Biahmayom Jull in Gaya sec Gayd 
[Anugtid, (SBE ,) vol VIII, p 346], 

Bhaskara-kshetra—Praydga, see Frayaga (Raghunarcara’s Lo ¢yedchilta-latteam, Gatga- 
Mah4tmya), 

Bhautika Lirgas—For the fivo Ehautika or clementary images of Matfdeva, «ce Chidem- 
baram. 

Bhavaninagara—Samo as Tuljabhavé nj. 

Bhimi—Same as Vidarbha (Devi P , ch 46) 

Bhimanagara—Kangra, 

Bhimapura—1 Vidarbhanagara or Kundinapura, the capital of Vidarbha (see 
Kundinapura), 2 Same as Dakint (Brihat-Siwa P., Uttara Kh,, ch. 3), 


Bhimarathi—Same as Bhimaratht (/ arkandeya,P., ch 57), 


BHI 33 BHR 
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Bhimarathi—The river Bhima which joms the Knshn4 (Garuda P ,I 55) 

Bhimasthana—lL akht-1-Bhai, 28 miles to the north-east of Peshawar and eight mules 
to the noth west of Mardan, contaiming the Yoni-tirtha and the celebrated temple of 
Bhim’ Devi desc1ibed by Hiuen Tyiang, the temple was situated on an isolated mountain 
at the end of the range of hills which separates the Yusufzai from the Luncoan valley 
It was visited by Yudhishthna as a place of pilgrimage, and 1¢18 also mentioned in hie 
Padma P, Svarga-Kh, ch 11, Mahédbhérata, Vana P, ch 82). 


Bhogavardhana-matha—Same as Govarddhana-matha 


Bhoja—See Bhoyapura (Padma P , Svarga, ch 3) 

Bhojakata-pura—The second capital of Vidarbha, founded by Rukmi, the brother of 
Rukimint who way the conso.t of Kiishna It was near the Nerbada (Harwamga, ch 117). 
Bho} vkatapura, of in its contracted form Bhojapura, may be iJentified with Bhojapura, 
which is six niles to the south-east of Bhilsa (Vidisa) in the kingdom of Bhopal 
contaummmy many Buddhist topes called Pipalya Byoh Topes. Ancient Vidarbha, 
according to General Cunningham, included the whole kingdom of Bhopal on the north of 
the Ne1bada (Bhilsa Topes, p. 363). Tho Bhojas ruled ove: Vidarbha and are mentioned 
in one of Asoka’s Edicts (sce Dr Bhandarkai’s Mist of the Dekkan, IIl) In the Chammak 
Copperplate inserzption of Pravarasena II of the Vakataka dynasty, Bhojakata 1s 
doscuibed ay a kingdom which comeides with Berar or ancient Vidarbha, and Chammak, 

re, the village Chatmanka of the mscription, four miles south-west of Elchpur im the 
Amraott district, 1s mentioned as bemg situated in the Bhojakata kingdom (Corp Ins 
Ind, \U, 230, JRAS, 1914, p 321) For further particulars, see Bhojapur (1) in 


Part LL of this work 

Bhojapila—Bhopal in Central India, which 1s a contraction of Bhojapila or Bhoja’s Dam 
which was constiucted durng the reign of Raj4 Bhoja of Dhar to hold up the city lakes 
(Knowles-Voster’s Veiled Pirneess , Ind Ant, XVII, 348). 

Bhojapura—L Mathuia was the capital of the Bhojas (Bhdgavata, Pt. 1, ch 10). 
2 Near Dunjaonin the district of Shah&bad im Bengal (see Bhoyapur m Pt II of this 
work) 3 Samo as Bhojakatapura Jt contains the temple of Bhoje‘vara Mahadeva and 
a Jaina temple (JASB , 1839, p 814) The temple of Bhojesvara was built in the 11th 
century Ab Fou further particulars rogarding the temple and dam, see JASB, 1847, 
p 740, Ind Ant, XXVU, 348 Bhoja 1s mentioned in the Brahménda-Purdna as a 
country m. the Vindhya range It is the Stagabaza (or Tataka-Bhoja or tank of Bhoja) 
of Plolomy 4 On tho right bank of the Ganges, 30 or 35 miles from Kanyakubja or 


Kanauy (Hp Ind, Vol I, p 189) 


Bhota—Sce Bhotinga 
Bhotanga —Bhotan Bhota according to Lassen is the modern Tibet (Ep Ind, 


Vol I, p 124) According to the Téré Tantra, Bhota extends from Kasmir to the west 
of Kameraipa and to the south of Manasa-sarovara, 


Bhotanta —Same as Bhotanga (JBAS , 1863, p 71) 


Bhrigu-Asrama—l Baliain the United Provinces, said to have been the capital of 
Raji Bali. Bawan, six miles west of Hardo1 in Oudh, also claims the honour of bemg 
the capital of Balt Raji, who was deprived of his kmgdom by Vishnu in hs 
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dedicated to the Rishi, which 1s frequented by pilgrims alia was once situated on the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Sarajyu , 1t was called Bagrdsan, bemg a corruption 
of Bhrigu-asrama Bhrigu Rishi “1s said to have held Dadri or Dardara on the banks 
of the Ganges, where he peiformed his ceremonies on the spot called Bhrigu-iérama, or 
Bhadrason (Bagerassan, Rennell)”—Martin’s Hastern India, II, p 340 It wag also 
called Dadri-kshetra Hence the fai there held every yoar 1s called Dadrrmela See 
Dharmaranya 2 2 Baroach was alo the hermitage of this Rishi 


Bhrigu-Kachchha—Same as Bharukachehha, which 15 a corruption of Bhrigukshetra, 
agit was the residence of Bhrigu Rishi (Bhdgavata P, Pt 2, ch wu, Shanda P, 
Reva Kh, ch 182) 

Bhrigukshetra—Same as Bharukachchha 

Bhrigupatana—A celebrated place of pilgrimage near Kedandithin Garwal 

Bhrigupura—Same as Bharukachebha (Tawney Prabandhachintdmant, ; 136) 1 contains 
a temple of the twentieth Jama Ththankara Suviata 

Bhrigu-tirtha—Bherighit, contammg the temple of Chaushat Yoginis, 12 miles to the 
west of Jabbalpur, on the Nebada between the Mahle Rocks it w a famous place of 
pilgrimage (Padma P , Svarga-Kh, ch 9, Matsya P, ch 192) 

Bhrigu-tunga—1 A mountain in Nepal onthe eastern bank of the Gandak, which was 
the hermitage of Bhrigu (Vardha P , ch 146) 2 Accord ing to Nilakantha, the celebrated 
commentator of the MU ahébharata, 1b 18 the Tunganatha mountam (sce his e oimmentary 
on v 2, ch 216 Adi Parva, Mahabhdrata) which 38 one of tho Paincha-Kediras 
(see Paficha-Kedara) 

Bhujaganagata—Same as Uragapura (Pavanadiila, v 10) 

Bhirisreshthika—Bhiariut, once an important place of a Pargana m= the sub-division of 
Ar mbég in the district of Hooghly in Bongal (Prabodhachandrodaya Ndtaka, my “ Notes 
on the District of Hooghly” in JASB , 1910, p 599) 

Bhuskhéra—Bokhara 16 was conquered by Lalitaditya, king of Kasmir, who ascended the 
throne in 697 ap, and teigned for about 37 \cais (Raqalcu angin’, Bh LV) The 
Khanat of Bokhara 1s bounded on, the cast by the Khanat of Khokand called Fergana 
by the ancients and also by the mountain of Badakshan, on the south by the Oxus, 


on the west and north by the Great Dosert (Vambory’s Travels an Central Asi) 
It was called Sogdiana 


Bibhandaka-Asrama—Same ag Rashyas unga-déramea 

Bichhi—Bitha, ten miles south-west of Allahabad, the name heing found by Sir John 
Marshall m a seal-die at the place, m a sealing, at 1s called Vichhigiama, JRAS , 191], 
p 127) See Bitabhaya-pattana 

Bidarbha—Berar, Khandesh, part of tho Nuzam’s territory and part of the Central 
Provinces, the kingdom of Bhishmaka whose daughter Rukmunt was marzied to Krishna. 
Its prmczpal towns were Kundimanagara and Bhojakatapma  Kundinanagara 
(Bidarbhanagara), its capital, was evidently Bidar Bho Jakatapura wag Bhojapura, six 
miles south-east of Bhilsa im tho kingdom of Bhopal The Bhojas of tho Purdnas lived 
im Vidarbha In ancient times, tho country of Vidatbha included the kingdom of 
Bhopal and Bhilsa to the north of the Norhada (Cunninghim’s Bhilsa Lopes, p 363). 
See Bhojakatapura and Kundinapura, 
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pidarbhanadi—The Pain Ganga 
Bidarbhanagara—Same as Kundmapura 
Bidaspes—Lhe river Jhelum in the Punjab 


Bidegha—Same as Bideha (Satapatha-Brahmana 1, 4, 1, 14) 


Bideha—Tuhut, the Limgdom of Raja Janaka, whose daughter Sita was married to 
Rimachandia Mithili was the name of both Videha and iis capital Janakpur in 
the distiict of Darbhanga, was the capit&l of R4j4 Janaka Benares afterwards became 
thecapital of Bideha (Sir Monier Monier-Wiliams’ Modern India, p 131) About a mule to 
the north of Sitamirhi, there is a tank which is pomted out as the place where the new-born 
sita was found by Janaha while he was ploughing the land Panaura, three miles south 
wost of Sitamarhi, also claims the honour of being the birth-place of Sita About six 
miles tom Janakpur is a place called Dhenuki, (now overgrown with jungle) where 
Ramachandia 15 said to have broken the bow of Hara Sita 1s said to have been married 
at Sitamarhi: Bidleha wa, bounded on the east by the river Kausikt (Kusi), on the west 
by tho river Gandaka, on the north by the Himalaya, and on the south by the Ganges It 
was the country of the Vajjis at the time of Buddha (see Bargali) 


BidisA—1_ Bhilsa, in Malwa in the kingdom of Bhopal, on the river Betwa or Vetravatt, 
about 26 miles to the north-east of Bhopal By partitionmg his kingdom, Rama- 
chandra gave Bidiéd to Satrughna’s son Satrughat: (Rémdyana, Uttara,ch 121) Itwas the 
capital of ancient Dasirna mentioned in the Meghadita (Pt I,v 25) of Kahdasa I¢ 1s 
called Baidisa-dosa im the Devi-Purdna (ch 76) and the Raméyana Agnimutra, theson of 
Pushyamitra or Pushpamitia, the first kmg of the Sunga dynasty, who reigned m 
Magadha in the second and third quarters of the second century BC, was the viceroy 
of hus father at Biuchsa or Bhils& (Kalidésa’s Mdlavrkagniamira, Act V) Agnimitra, how- 
ever, has been described as the kmg, and his father as his general The topes, known by 
tho name of Bhlilha Topes, consist of five distinct groups, all situated on low sandy hills, 
viz, (1) Sanchi topes, five and a half miles south-west of Bhilsa, (2) Sonar topes, six 
miles to the south-west of Sanchi, (3) Satdhaéra topes, three miles from Sonar, 
(4) Bhoypurtopes, si. miles to the south south-east of Bhilsa, and Andher, nine miles 
to the cast south-east of Bhilsa They belong to a period ranging from 250 B co! to 78 4 D. 
(Cunningham's Bhilsa Zopes, p 7) 2 The river Bidis& has been identified with the 
river Bos or Besali which falls into the Betwa at Besnagar or Bhilsa (Wilson’s Vishnu 


P, Vol If, 150) 

Bidyanagara—1 Bijayanagar on the rivor Tungabhadra, 36 miles north-west of Bellan, 
formerly the metropolis of the Brahmanical kingdom of Byayanagar called also Karnata 
Tt 18 locally called Hampi Tt was founded by Sangama of the Yadava dynasty about 
13204D According to the Mackenzre Manuscripts (see JASB , 1838, p 174) 1tissaid to 
have boon founded by Narasingha Rayer, father of Krishna Rayer Bukka and Harihara 
woretho third and fourth kingsfromSangama For the genealogy of the Yadava dynasty, 
see Bp Ind, vol. LIT, pp 21, 22, 114 and 223 It contains the celebrated temple of Vithoba 
(Meadows Taylor's Archulecture in Dharwar and Mysore, p. 65) and also of Viripaksha 
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Mahadeva The power of the Byayanagara kingdom was destroyed at the battle of 
Talikot on the bank of the Kushnain 1565 Sayanachairya, the celebrated commentator 
of the Vedas and brother of Madhavachaiya, was the minisie: of Sangamar dja II, the 
son of Kamparaja, brother of Bukka Rai, king of Byayanagara ip Ind , vol III, p 28) 
2 Buayanagara (sce Padmavati) at the confluence of the Smdhuand the Pasa in Malwa 
3 Raéjamahendri on the Godavait (Journal of the Buddhist Terl Socrety, vol. V) Atthis 
place, Chaitanya met Ram&ananda Raya, who governed this place under Raja Pi ataparudra 
Deva of Orissa (Chatianya-charvidmriia, Madhyama, ch 8) 


Bijayanagara—Vizianagiam ithe Madias Presidency, visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanya 
Bhagavata, Ania-kh , ch 11) 


Bijayapura—lIt 1s said to be situated on the Ganges and was the capital of Lalsbmana Sena 
(Pavanadtia, v 36) Hence Biyayapma was nlentical with Lakhnauti or Gauda which 
was also situated on the Ganges (see Lakshmandvatj arid Gaurin Pt Il) It was perhaps 
called Byayapura from Ballala’s father Viyaya Sena who conquered Bengal See 
Ballélapuri ~ But Viyayapura has been identified with Byayanagata on the Ganges near 
Godagar1, in Varendra ot Barind, m the distuict of Malda an the Rajshahi Division of 
Bengal The Senas, atte: subvertmg the Pala kmgdom, aie believed to have made 
Byayanagaia thei capital and subsequently zemoved to Lakshmandvatt, which was after- 
wards called Gaud (JRAS , 1914, p 101) 


Bijiavada—Bezvada on the river Kiishna It was the capital of the Hastern (halukyas 


Bikramapura—Same as Ballalapuri. It was situated in Banga in the kingdom of Pundra 


vardhana (Hdipu Copperplate Inscrypion of Acuva Sena, Ananda Bhatta’s Balléla- 
charitam, Uttara Kh, ch 1) 


Bikramasil4-vihara—The name of this celebrated monastery 1s found m many Buddhist 
works General Cunningham suggests the identification of Bikramasilé with Silao, three 
mules from Bargaon (ancient Nalanda) in the sub division Bihar of the distiuet of Patna 
(Arch S Rep, vol VIII, p. 83) and six miles to the north of Rajga The river Pafichina 
flowed by 1ts side before It has a vory large mound of catth which 1s bemg very 
gradually encroached upon by the cultivators and which 41s pethaps the remains of a 
monastery But 1b appears from Buddhist works that Bikramaéila-vihara was founded 
by king Dharmapéla in the middle of the eighth century AD,on the top of a hill on 
the right bank of the Ganges m Bihar it was a eclobrated seat of Bucddbust learning 
hence Cunnmgham’s identification docs not soem to bo correct Ls ulentification with the 
Jahngira hil at Sultangan) m tho district of Bhagalpu. by Dr Satapchandia 
Vidyabhtshana [Bhdrati (VaiSikha) 1315] docs not also appear 40 Le correct, as there 
are no remains of Buddhism on that hill w is ossentually a Lundu place of worship 
and the place is too small for such a celebrated Buddhist monastery But the 
Bikxramasila-vihara may be safely identified with Pitharghéia, four miles to the north of 
Kahalgdon (Colgong) and 24 miles to the cast of Champa near Bhagalpur m the province 
of Bihar (see my “‘Notes on Ancient Anga or the District of Bhagalpur,” nJASB , X, 1914, 
p 342) Ibisthe Sila-sangama of Chorapmiichdsukd by Chora Kavi (Francklin’s Sie of 
Ancent Palibothra), which 1s evidently a corruption of Bikramasili sanghdrama The place 
abounds with Buddhist remams, excavations and rock-cut caves of the Buddhist period 
The statues of Buddha, Maitreya, and Avalokitesvara, some of which were removed to the 
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«¢ Ail House” of Colgong by Mr Barnes and which may still be found there, were beauti- 
fully sculptured and can bear comparison with the beautiful sculptures of the Nalanda 
monastery As the monastery was founded in the eighth century 1t has not been mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Champa in the seventh century, tho ugh he refers to the excava- 
tions which hadevidently been done by the Himdus Srjhaddha Jianapada was the head 
of the monastery at the time of Dharmapala It had six gates, and the sux gate-keepers 
were Pandits of India, and no one could enter the monastery without defeating these 
Pandits in argument. Bikramasild was destroyed by Bakhtiyar Khilij1 im 1203 (sea Kern - 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, p 133) The Hindu Universities of MuithilA and Nadta were 
established afte: 1ts destruction See Durvasd-asrama (see my “ Bikramasila Monastery ” 
inJASB,1909,p 1) Onthe top of the hill 1s the temple of Batesvaranatha Mahadeva 
which 1s celebrated in this part of the country, established perhaps after the destruction 
of tho monastery 

Bind—1 The river Krishn&, the Tynna of Ptolemy 2 Almorah in Kumaun It is also 
called Benwa 


Binasana-tirtha—Tho spot in the groat sandy desert in the district of Sirhind (Patiala) 
where the river Sarasvat? loses itself after taking a westerly course from Thaneswar 


See Sarasvatt, 

Binasini—Tho river Banas in Gujarat on which Disatis situated (Brihadjyotishdrnava), 

Bindyaka-kshetra---Threo or four mules from Dhanmandal above the Bhuvanesvar 
ralway station on the top of a mountain in Orissa 

Binayaka tirthas—There are eight places sacred to Vindyaka or Ganesa 1 Moreévara, six 
miles fiom Jajuiu, a station of the South Marhatta Railway 2 Balldla, forty-six 
miles by boat from Bombay, 14 contains the temple of Vinéyaka named Maruda 
8 Londdni, fifty miles from the Teligaon station of the G I P Railway 4 Sidhatek, 
on tho rivor Bhima, ton milos from the Diksal station of theG J P Railway 5 Oyhar 
contaming the templo of Vintyaka Bighnesvara 6 Sthevara called also Theura 
7. Rafiyanaytama 8 Mahéda Tho last three are on the G IL. P Railway See Ashta~- 


vinsyaka, 

Bindhyachala—~1 The Vindhya range The celebrated temple of Vindubasini (Devt- 
Bhdgavata, V1I, 30) 15 sttuated on a part of the hills near Mirzapur Its one of the 
stations of the BE I. Railway. The temple of the eight-armed Yogamaya, which 1s 
one of the 52 Pithas, where the toe of Satt’s left foot 1s said to have fallen, is at a short 
distance from thetemple of Vindubasini (see Swa P,IV, Pt I, ch. 21) Yogamaya, 
after warning Kamsa, king of Mathura, of the birth of his destroyer, came back to 
the hills, and took her abode at the site of the temple of Vindubasini (Skanda P , Reva 
Kh, ch 55) Lt was, and 1s stall a celebrated place of pilgrimage mentioned in the 
Kathé-sarit-sagara (I, ch, 2) The town of Bundhyachala was included within the 
circuit of the ancient city of Pampapura (Fubrer’s M A I) The fight between Durga 
and tho two brothers Sumbha and Nisumbha took place at Vindhyachala (Vdémana P , 
ch 65) See Chandapura The goddess Vindubasint was widely worshipped in the 
seventh century, and her shrime was considered as one of the most sacred places of 
pilgumago (Kathé-sarit-sagara, chs. 52, 64) 2 Another Bmndhyachala has been 
identiied by Mr. Pargrter with the hills and plateau of South Mysore (Rémdydna; 


Kishk, ch, 48, JRAS., 1894, p 261). 
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—The Satpura range from which rise the Tapti and other niverg 
pore ary ere = hes eer ae Nerbada and the Tapti Itis the Mount 
Sardonys of Ptolemy containing mines of cornelian, Sardian being a species of cornelan 
(McCrmdle’s Ptolemy) On a spur of the Satpura range is a colossal rock-cut Jama 
image of the Digambara sect called Bawangaj, about 73 feet in height on the Nerbada 
in the district of Burwani, about 100 miles from Indore (JASB, XVIT, p 918) See 
Sra vana-Belgola 

BindhyAtavi—Portions of _Khandesh and Aurangabad, which he on the south of the 
western extremity of the Vindhya range, including Nasik 

Bindub{sint—The celebrated place of pilgrimage in tho district of Mirzapur in the U P 
See Vindhyachala (Vamana P, ch 45) 

Bindu-sara-—-1 A sacred pool situated on the Rudra-Himalaya, two miles south of 
Gangotri, where Bhagiratha is said to have performed asceticism for bringmg down 
the goddess Gang4 from heaven (Ramayana, I, 48, and Matsya P,ch 121) In the 
Brahmdnda-Purdna (ch 51), this tank 1s said to be situated at the foot of the Gauda 
Parvata on the north of the Kailisa range, which is called Mamika-Parvata in the 
Mahabharata (Sabh4, ch 3) 2 In Sitpur (Siddhapura i Gujarat) north west of 
Ahmedabad it was the hermitage of Kardama Rishi and birth-place of Kapila (Bhagavata 
P, Skanda III) See Siddhapura, 3, A sacred tank called Bindusdigara and also 
Gosigara at Bhuvanesvara m Orissa (Padma P,) Mahadeva caused tho water of this 
tank to rise from Patala by means of his TriSiila (trident) in order to quench the 
thirst of Bhagavati when she was fatigued with her fight with the two demons of 
Bhuvanesvara, named Kirtts and Basa (Bhuvanesvara-Méhdtmya), 

Bingara—Ahmednagar, seventy-one milos from Poona, which was founded by Ahmed 
Nizam Shah m 1494, 

Binitapura—Katak in Orissa (Hp Ind, vol III, pp 323-359, JASB., 1905, p 1) 

Bipist—The Bias, the Hypasis of the Greeks The orgin of the namo of this nver py 
related mn the Mahdbhdrata (Adi, ch. 179), Rishi Vatishtha, being weary of hfe onaccount 
of the death of his sons killed by Visvamitra, tied lis hands and feot with chords, and 
threw himself into the nver, which afraid of killing a Brahmana, burst the bonds (pasa) 
and cametothe shore The hot sprigs and village of Vasishtha Muni aro situated 
opposite to Monali (JASB , vol XVII, p 209) 

Birajé-kshetta—A country which stretches for ten mules around JAypur on the bank 
of the river Baitarani m Orissa (Mahdbhdrata, Vana P, ch 85, Brahma P.,ch 42) It 
is also called Gada-kshetra, sacred to the Saktas ( Kapila-sasnhitd) 

Birgata—The country of Jaipur The town of Birdia or Baudt, 105 miles to tho south 
of Delhi and 40 mules to the north of Jaipur (Cunningham, Arch S Rep, U, p 244) 
was the ancient capital of Jaipur or Matsyadeéa It was tho capital of Virdta Kajé, king 
of the Matsya-deéa, where the five Pandavas hvod in secrecy for one year Itisa mistake 
to identify Birdta with Dma)pur whereat Kaéntanagarza, Virdita’s Uttara~gogriha (northern 
cowshed) 1s shown, the Dakshina-gognha (southern cowshod) being shown at Madnapur. 
This identification 1s not countenanced by the Mahdbhérata, which relates that 
Yudhishthira selected a kmgdom in the neighbourhood of Hastinapura as bis place of 
concealment, from which he could watch the movements of his enemy Duryodhana, 
(UMbk , Virdta, ch. 1, and Sabha, ch 30), See Matsyadeva Tho Pandu bill at Bairata, 


which has a cave called Bhimagupha, contams an imseription of Aéoka (Corpus Inscrip- 
tonwm Indicarum, vol, 1, p 22), 
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‘ 
ALX—THE CHARACTER OF AnmMap Nizam Sun 


Ahmad N1,4m Shih was exceedingly chaste and content When riding through 

city and the bazaars, he never glanced either to the mght hand or to the 4 ai } 
intimate companions one day asked him why he never looked around him on these as of his 
The king replicd that as he and his troops passed by, crowds of people, both Caslons 
women, assembled to see them pass, and lmed the doors and walls oad oo oa 
streets and market-places Ho could not look upon them without ene somebody u i 
yhom it was not proper to gazo, and as to let his glance 1est on such a one a 
unpleasing to the Creator, he thought fit to refraim from lookimg about him 


Ahmad Ni 4m Shah was also noted for his austerity and piety Once in the early days 
of ns reign, while he was yet a young man, and at the age when the lusts of tne flesn are pre 
dommant and most violent, he led an army against the fort of Rawil and took it Among 
the captives who fell unto the hands of the royal army, was a most beautiful young woman 
whom Masnad-1-‘Alt Malik Nagir-ul Mulk, on hearmg of her beauty, summoned before him- 
self On seeing her, he considered that such a being should adorn none but the royal haran, 
and wrote to the king, proposing to send her to the haram The king replied, command 
ing him to do so When the king retired to his bedchamber in order to go m unto her, the 
woman came before him with blandishments and coquetry, but the king, before retiring, 
asked her whether she had a husband, or o mother, or a father The woman replied that 
her husband and her parents were living, and the king at once extinguished the fire of lust 
and bade the woman. be comforted, for he would send for her husband and her parents and 
hand her over to them = [n this case it may be said that Ahmad Ni &m Shé.h’*s chastity , 
and continence excelled those of Joseph, for Zulai\.h&, being the wife of Joseph’s master, 
was not lawful to him, whereas this woman bemg a captive taken in war, was lawful to 
Ahmad Ni amShih On the following day Magnad-1-‘Ali Malik Nasir-ul-Mulk came to pay 
his respects to the king and would have congratulated him on his enjoyment, but the king 
told him of what had passed, and of his promise to the woman. In accordance with, the 
the woman’s husband and parents were produced and, after they had 
king handed the woman over to her husband | 


One of Alimad Ni &m Shah’s wise customs was this If by chance 1n the day of battle 
nen behave ma cowardly manner and turn his back on the enemy, he would 
kindly and gently, why he had behaved so When the coward, 
king would give him a quid of betel and allow him 


to depart to his post Whon the fight was over, and those who had distinguished themselves, 
were brought up to receive robes of honour and royal favours, the king would first enquire 
for the cowas«l and, when he had been found, would confer on him a, robe of honour and other 
favours, and would afterwards bestow rowards on the brave One day one of the king’s more 
intimate associates made so bold as to say that 1b was not understood why the king 
thus gave to a coward precedence of those who had borne the burden and heat of the day, 
and had acquitted themselves valantly ‘The king 1oplied that the reason for this practice 


would be made known to him later. Shortly afterwards 1b so happened that the king's 
army was engaged with the troops of the enemy, and the man who had on a former occasion 


royal commands, 
been royally entertained, the 
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he saw one of his x 
send for him and ask him, 
m halting phrases, excused himsclf, the 
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fled from the battle, now charged the enemy more valiantly than the bravest of the 
army The king, tuning towards the courtier who had objected to his kindly treatment 
of the coward, said, ‘Now the reason for my kindness to men of this class 
is apparent, and you know that to convert the cowuds of the army ito 
brave men by this device 1s wise policy ’ 


Anothe: of the kings wisc actions may be mentioned hare Dalpat Rat, a Brahman 
officer in the army, was jealous of Masnad-i ‘Alt Malik Nasi ul-Mulk, as 1s often the ease with 
officers whose sole aim and obrect 1s the acquisition of wealth, and who cannot hear to See 
anybody more prosperous than themselves Dalpat Rai, prompted by his evil passions, 
forged a memorandum, purporting io be in the handwriting of Masnad-1-' Ut, im order to show 
that Masnad 1-‘Ali received large sums as bribes trom the officers and governors of coun 
tries on the borders of the hing’s dominions Spies reported this matter to Masnad-1 ‘Al 
and he, without thought of denyime the charre sud, * Dalpat Rat docs not know the truth 
of this matter Those who have given and he who has recened the bribe musi necessarily 
know more ahout the matter than Dalpat Rat’ He then drew ap as a counterblast to Dalpat 
Rais memorandum, anothcr memorandum shewing that he had reccmvcl double the 
amounts mentioned in Dalpat Rais memorandum On the diy on whreh the king held hig 
couit, Dalpat Rat eame forward and presented to him his aemorindum Phe king turned 
to Masnad-1 ‘Alt and asked lim to explain the accusation which had been hrought against 
him by Dalpat Rar Masnadi ‘Ali, after praying for the king's long fe and prosperity, 
said, “ What can Dalpat Rai know of my ou(vomys and meomings ? and placed in the king’s 
hand the memorandum which he had himself prepared The king, on reading this memoran 
dum, found that the sums mentioned therem were groater than the sums mcuéroned m Dalpat 
Rat’s memorandum Masnad-1 ‘Ali then said, ‘All this money belongs to your majesty, and I 
have saved it against this day ’ The kine then tore up both memoranda and cast them from him 
and said, ‘ Men enter the service of kings for the sake of a quiring worldly treasure, not for 
the sake of laying up treasure in heaven, and as Jong as Masnad-i'Alr Na tr ul Mulk 
is not convicted of treachery in the royal service, nor of extortion trom. the kingdom and 
its subjects, I shall be thankful and not displeased if the Sultans of newhhouring countries 
send him gifts and presents for the sake of establishing and confirming mutual feelings of 
friendliness and averting strife, for this will show that God hasfavoutcd my «rvants with the 
opportunity of acquiring from others the means of power, and hay so mMphudted inthe hearts 
of all men the fear of me that they are willing to meratiabe thomsclves with my servants 
by sending them gifts and by comportiny themselves with proper humulity towards 
them’ The king then turned to Dalpat Rat and said to him, ‘ Teneeforth do not dare 
to be guilty of such conduct, or to allow yout envy to lead you into acts of enmity agaist 
my loyal servants, or you will incur my royal wrath ff o1 the pert of farthful servants 
to live with one another in peace and amity, having for them obycet the furtherance of 
thei lord’s affairs and not then own personal and aclfish ond » Which they should put aside, 
in oider that they may receive the rewards due to faithful corvice? 
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Another of the merciful and clement practices of {he hing was the following Té any 
person was accused of an offence and the case came before thi royal court of yustice, the king 
would ask the prisoner whether he werc guilty of the offence Charged against hit, or not 
The object of the question was that the prisoner might deny his guilt and so be freed from 
imprisonment If the guilty person divined the object of the question and denied the gult, 
he was set at hberty » but if he confessed his guilt, the king, in his merey and clemency and 
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in the desire of supporting the panel, would say ‘munddsd pashara band,’ 5® that 18 to Bay 


‘Tie your turban again’ 1 oide: that that person might realize the object of the 
question and thus escape punishment 
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The following are the namcs of some of the officers of state, the amfrs, and the vazirs 
of Ahmad Nuam Shah — 
(1) Mahk Na.ir ul-Mulh Gujarati, Vekil and Pishva 51 
(2) Dalpat Rai, vaefr of the Government 
(3) Qa-i Khvand-1-Majlisi : 
(4) Ustad Khvaja bin Dabir ; — 
(5) Kamil Khan 
(6) “artf-ul-Mulk the Af shan 
) Jalal Rami Khan 
(8) Kadam Khan 
) Munir Khan 
(10) Fad Khan 
(11) Malik Raja Dastur-ul-Mulk 
(12) Sayyid Mu ‘izz-ud-din 
XX—Tur accession or Av-mo‘ayyaD Mun‘twor-‘iuin Apu-L-Muzarrar Burgin 
Nizam Sra TO THE THRONE OF SOVEREIGNTY, AND A BRIEF ACCOUNT 
OF THE EVENTS OF HIS REIGN 


When the king Al-Musta‘in bi-‘ndyati-‘llah Abil Muvaffar Ahmad Shah (607 Muham 
mad Shah bs Humiytn Shah Bahmani) having clearei the land of his enemies and given 
fresh lustre to Islim, died m Aw 911 (4D 1505-06), his son, Abi'‘l Mu-affar Burhan 
Nizim Shih mthe same year, vz, AH 911,58 adorned with his person the crown and 
throne of sovereignty, and caused both the currency and the khu'bah of the Dakan to run 
in his name In his reign the wolf herded the sheep and the hawk guarded the pigeon 


It 1s well known that the events in the reign of Burhin Niz4m Shah were so numerous 
that they cannot easily be narrated, for, according to the best-known accounts, the king 
reigned for nearly fifty years, and of all those years there was not one m which his armies 
did not go forth to fight against his enemies, and as no historian has hitherto attempted to 
give a detailed and systematic account of his reign andmany discrepancies are to be found 
between the accounts of those who hved in that fortunate reign, or shortly after 1b, especi- 
ally with regard to the sequence of events, the author of this history trusts that he will 
not be severely censured for any errors or discrepancies that may appear m his account 


Burhan Nivam Shah, at the time of his accession, was not quite seven years of age, and 
Mukammal Khan, who had held the office of vakil and ptshva since the reign of the late king, 
A'mad Shah Bari, took the whole admimustration of the army and the state into his own 
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either Marathi or Hmdi Fimshta draws largely on this account of 
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56 An expression taken from 
Ahmad Ni fm Shih’s character 


87 This office was characteristu. of the 
the example of the Mubamamedan kings 
those of an ordimary munister 

58 Winshta (u, 198) gives the chrono gram re) 
Thia gives the date 914 (ap 1508 09) 
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Muhammadan kmgdoms of the Dakan and Siva): followed 
The powers attached to the officer were much greater than 


lx (yas? for the accession of Burhan Nidm Shah I 
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hands and governed the kingdom almost as an mdependent hing Has gon, Jamal ud-din, 
who had received the title of ‘Aziz-ul Mulk, had drunk fiom the cup of place and pomp until 
he was drunk with power and pride and so enmeshed 1n the lusts to which youth 1s prone, 
that he paid regard to none but himself Owing to the power of the 1egent and his son, a 
party of the amtrs and chief men of the Dakan, moved by envy and the desne of stirring up 
strife, conspired to 1aise to the throne the king’s younger brother, who was known as Rajaji, 
but smce God had decreed the hmgdom to Burhan Ni dim Shah, the plot failed 

When the opponents of the Government realized that it was useless to attempt to 
reverse the Divine decrees, they submitted and made obewance at the gate of the royal court 








XXJ—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSES Of THE QUARRLL WHICH OCCURRED BFTWEEY 
Buruiw NivAM SHAK AT THE BEGINNING OF HIS REIGN, AND 
SHarH ‘Aua-up pin ‘IMAp un Mein 


AD 1510-11 Hailyim the reign of Burhan Ni dm Shah, the ames, the officers of 
state and the subjects generally were discontented, owing to the great power enjoyed by 
Mukammal Kian and the pride and arrogance of his son) Aviv-ul Mulk = ‘Aziz ul-Mulk 
plunged into all sorts of immorality and wanton pastimes and used oppr ssively to violate 
men’s honour, and this tyranny was unbearable to the men of the Dakan, so thata great 
outcry arose against him Some of the amirs, such as Rami Khan Qadam Khan, Munir 
Khan, and others, feared that he entertamed designs against them, owing {o the part which 
they had played m the attempt to raise Rajaji to the throne, and tor this slight cause, 
making ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk’s enormities their excuse, left the cout and took refuge with 
‘Im&d-ul-Mulk in Berar, where they made every eflort to stn up strife They persuaded 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk that the rule of Mukammal Khan and his son, using the hing’s munority, 
were hateful to the people, and that the conquest of the country would be an easy matter, 
adding that it was not the part of a wise king to let slip an opportunity of this natwe and 
give hisenemies time ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk was beguiled by their words and was proud of the 
strength of his army He collected his troops from all quatters of his country and 
marched towards Ahmadnagar 

When the news of ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk’s movements reached the kmg, he ordered Mukammal 
Khan to send swift messengers to all parts of the kingdom to summon the army, and to send 
the royal tents on towards Berar These orders were earried out The amirs and ofheers 
were summoned with their troops, and the royal tents were sent forward towards Berar 
When the army was assembled at the capital 11 matched rapidly towards the town of 
Ranibari,®® where it encamped 

‘Imad-ul-Mulk also marched from the dircction of Berar towards Ranibam and 
encamped over against the royal army 

On the following day, when the sun rose, the two armics were drawn up in batile array, 
facing one another 

Mukammal Khan divided the royal army into two divisions The duty of one was to 
guard and protect the king, and the command of this division was given to Miyan Kala 
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69 Firishta (u, 199) has Ranurt From the simnilanty of tho names as wiutten in the Persian serpt, 
the site of the battle was probably Rahtyi situated mm 19°22’ 


‘ N and 74°40’ ¥) Sayyid SAli’s account of thig 
ee etetiolly: evan that given by Finshta, but Wrshta Llamcg Mukammal Khan 


and his son ‘Aziz ul Mulk for having by ther hostihty driven the armirs from Almadnagar “The amirs 
took with them 8,000 horae The battle of Rahiri wag fought mau 916 (Ap 151011) and the victory 
of Burhan Nizfém Sh&h’s army was even more complete than Sayyid ‘Ali represents 14 to be ‘Ala ud din 


“Imad Shah was so closely pursued through Berar that he fled to Burhanpar, and it was ‘Adil Kban IIL 
of Khandesh that made peace between the belligerentg , s$ 
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Azhdar Khan As the king was too young to be able to manage a charger, Azhdar took 
him in front of him, and tied a sash round the king’s waist and his own, lest the horse should 
become restive on hearing the noise of battle and unseat the king The duty of the other 
division was to attack the enemy 

‘Imad ul-Mulk also divided his army ito two divisions, and appomted one to repel 
the attack of the second division of the army of Burhan Nizam Shah, while he led the other 
division against the division appomted to guard the person of the kang 


The royal army marched out of the town of Rantibart and met the enemy, and a fierce 
battle was tought While the battle'was m progress, two of the fiercest of the king’s elephants, 
named Barkhuidir and Buzurgwar, weretaken by ther mahouls to a river which ran near 
the field of battle m order that they might be watered At the river they met and fought 
and, 60 fighting, beg beyond the control of ther divers, moved m the direction of the 
enemy When the royal troops saw that two of the king’s own elephants were gomg towards 
the enemy, they charged after them, fearmg lest they mught be seized by the enemy It 
fortunately happened at this moment that ‘Imad-ul-Mulk was informed that the amis ot 
Burhin Ni 4m Shah, who had jomed themselves to him, were deserting him and jommg 
the army of Burhan Ni.dm Shah When ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk heard this news and at the same 
tnne saw the bravest of the royal troops charging his army, he lost heart and fled, halting 
not until he had reached the midst of lis own country The victorious army pursued the 
enemy and slew very many of them, taking also large quantities of spoil, horses, elephants, 
arms and tents = [t 15 said that on that day the army of ‘Ima4d-ul-Mulk was utterly dis- 
persed and fled into all parts pf the country, so that most of thew horses and elephants fell 
to the hands of the country people by whom they were brought and presented to the king 


Atter this vietory the king returned to Ahmadnagar 


XXIL AN ACCOUNT Ol TELE DOMINATION oF ‘ Aziz-UL-MULK, OF THE GENERAL MISCHIEF 
CAUSED BY US KLEVATION TO THE OFFICES OF VAKIL AND risHv4, OF HIS 
AMBITLOUS DESIGNS FOR DEPOSING THE KING, AND OF HIS PUNISHMENT 


A short tame after the defeat of the army of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and the extinguishing of 
the fire of war, Mukammal Khin, who had been vakil and pishvd, since the reign of his late 
majesty Sultin Ahmad Balm, departed this afe After his death the king bestowed 
the offices of eakil and pishud on his son, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, who had some hereditary claim to 
them  ‘Azfz-ul Mulk, who had an evil disposition, soon raised the standard of strife and 
turbulence, and the banner of tyranny and injustice, and got all power in the administration 
of the state mto his own hands, ruling lke an mdependent king, while to the king was left 


nothing but the name of a king 

When ‘ Aviz-ul-Mulk had thus seized all power, pnde and folly established themselves 
in his disposition, and he concerved im his base heart the design of still further extending 
his power and of rebelling agamst the king Moreover, he devoted the whole of his atten- 
tion to undermmung the foundation of the kimgdom, and excluded from the royal service 
most of those who had heen inclose attendance upon the throne, and the king’s old servants, 
and admitted to the kmg’s presence nobody except three wet nurses who had nursed the 
king and brought him up, and three eunuchs who had been m the service of his late majesty 
He also tried to overthrow the state altogether, and one day put some deadly poison into 
some muk of which the king was extremely fond, and sent 16 to the kmg The king’s nurses, 
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however, were on thew guard and would not allow the king to drmk the milk They gave. 
a little of 1t to a beast, m order to test it, and the moment that the beast drank it, 16 died 
Then they thanked God, Who had spared the young king slife, and distributed alms to poor 
and holy men by way of a thankoffermg ‘Thus ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk forgot his duty of loyalty 
to the king, and became an ungrateful rebel When a man of base nature attains worldly 
power, the blackncss of his heart and the baseness of his nature become manifest in his actg 

The king’s loval servants, and those who were near his throne, weaned of the domin- 
ance and disloyalty of ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, and consulted together as to how this enemy of the 
faith and the state could be overthrown asking assistance m the matter trom all loyal sery- 
ants of the king At this tame Danayya Chisan Jiyt,° who was governor of the fort of 
Antir, came to court to pay his respects, and had an audience of the k ing When he agcer 
tained the course of ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk’s conduct and huis ingratitude and disobedience, he 
represented to the king that he had tor med a design for overthrow ing ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, and would 
disclose it if he had the king's leave The king, by the mouth of one of his faithful servants, 
asked what the nature of his plan was, and he rephed that he would return to his fort and 
there feign to rebel, in order that ‘Aziz-uwl-Mulh imght be sent in person to quell the rebel 
lion and the king might be relieved ot his presence  Danayya continued saying that he would 
fight against “Aziz-ul-Mulk as the king s enemy and would do his utmost to remove him, and 
to relieve the king from his dominance ‘The king highly approved of this plan and gave: 
Danayya leave to depart, urging him to use his hest endeas ours to put “Aziz ul Mulk out of 
the way Danayya, m accordance with ihe royal conunand, returned to Antti, and there 
set up the standard of rebellion When news of this rebellion was brought to ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, 
‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, who trusted none of the amirs of the Dakan, seut his brother, J ahangir Khan, 
to crush the rebellion, and Jahangir Khan, witha numerousar my, of the strength of which he 
was very proud, marched for Anttir and encamped hetore the tort When Danayya heard 
of the approach of Jahangir Khan he closed the tort against lum, wathdrow his men from 
the walls and bastions, and made no sign ot offering resistance J whingh Khan attributed 
this conduct to Danayya’s pusillanimity and was omboldened to attack the fort, and with 
great assurance ordered his troops to attack the fort on all sides at, once The defenders 
waited until Jahangir Khan's troops had advanced to within a short distance of the walls, 
and then poured m upon them a deadly fire of artillery and musket y. The army of Jahan 
gir Khan was broken; many were slain, and some fled The sons of J aya Singhy. came forth 
from the fort with ther brave at my and pursued tho fugitives like Inessengers of death 
Jahangir Khan had the ill fortune to be takon prisoner by Danayya’s troops, but the rest of 
his army escaped, though with great cifhculty = Danayya ordered that, Jah&ngir Khan 
should be paraded through his army on an aas, hke a thief, as an canmple to all disloyal men, 
and that he should then be punished for his ill deeds, that all men nught know that this was 
the reward of treason 


When ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk heard that his brother's nose had been cut ofl, he raved like a 
madman, and went to the king and reported the matter to him, saying that rf the king treated 
this matter lightly and did not set forth m person to put down Danayya’s rebellion, 16 would 
gain head and would soon be beyond repression 


The king, seemg no way out of the difhoulty, ordered hin ariny Lo assemble at the 
capital and sent his tents forward ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, milaaned wa 


th pride, ordered the army to 
assemble from far and near, and the king set out with hw troops towards the fort of Antir 
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© Se The correct name xy Jaya Smghji, which way Danayyo’n father’ 
@s 18 usual in the Dakan 


brothera, 
Antir Was altuated in 20° 27’ N and 75° 5 Ki 
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& name, followmg his own, 
The sons of Jaya Singhjt, mentioned later, were evidently Danayya and his 


not far from tho spot where the frontiers of Abmadnagar, 
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Inthecowse of the maich, the king's loyal servants, seizing a favourable opport 
advised the hing to issue to the amirs who had fled from the court for fear of ‘ nee i: ee 
and had taken refuge Ww ith ‘Imad-ul-Mulk in Berar, a safe conduct to court, m or ne os 
their aid he might be ficed from the domimation of disloyal and aneratetal subjects a 
king acted on dhis advice and sent a safe conduct to the amirs who, by great go : ee € 
joined the royal canp from that duection before the army reached Antér, and, before the: , 
had even paid then rest cets to the king, cntered ‘Aziz ul-Mulk’s tent “aeiged him ae 
blind«d him with a red hot won, thus ficciag the world from the strife and ir een nae as 
that chict of the lords of oppression andinjustice They then went on to the king’s meee 
and had the honour of making then okemance They were honoured with robes eicue 
olden gui dlcs, and other marks of the royal favour, in order that 16 sightihe ads lest i 
the would that loyalty and obedience arc rewarded and disloyalty and ingratitude punished 











Afta: the blinding of ‘Avia ul Mulk, the king appomted no other person to the office of 
ished, but, mm spite of his tendar age, which was no more than twelve years, took the whole 
administration ob the Langdom imdo his own hands and so apportioned his time that every 
moment Was devated to pome aflan of umportance , and he never, for a long time, varied 
this artangement = Like the sum, he never rested by day from attending to the wants of the 
numble and, ke hi own sohcful fortune, he scarcely slept at night for employment in the 


affairs of his subjects 
Mepnwlite Wha Rub ad dm who wasa faithful and pious man, was vazir of the kingdom 


wulind Pa Mu ammad Shirvana, who were companions 


of the Dakan, Shai da daa and M 
the king’s presence by the favour of the Mir, 


of Mi Rukooud din, having becn adnutted to 
were appomticd to be his Companions 

« dealings of Mir Rukn ud din with the king’s subjects were not mark- 
of him reached the royal threshold and he had been 


Tee was taken from him and given to Shaikh Ja‘far 61 
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va‘tr fora short Cine only, when the of 


XXTTT As tecot NT OFF THIS WARPARE BETWEEN Burain Niz4mM SHsH AND 
MAD UlewIULS, AND OF TIE parBat oF ‘IMAD UL MULK IN THE LAST 


BATTLE AND Wis FLIGHT TO Gus tRaT 


After ‘hinvid ot Muth had flcd before the royal troops in the battle which took place in 


od of the town of Rantbari, and had lost most of his elephants, horses and 
munitions of wat, he was onstantly overwhelmed with shame at the thought of the disgrace 
which had befallen him, and was again preparing for war inthe hope that he might be 
able (o retrieve his honour He collected a large army of capable troops and marched for 


Borat with the obyect of making war on Burhan Niam Shah 
ol Whe clanth of Mukamimal Khan shortly after the patile of Rahidri, the appomtment of hig son ‘Aziz- 


ul Mull, aa ga fee ind) PMinays a’a foigned robe Ion an Antir are not mentioned by Finshta, who says 
that Mul amumak Wha wits Haillin powcr im AT 924 (ap 1618) after the capture of Pathni by Burhan 
Nii Shak, when dhe king Was eve nieen yoars of age Burhin, after hip return 10 Ahmadnagar, became 
euamournmd ofa courte an mame d Amana or Amina, and Was 60 mfaiuated with her that he marned 
herand mace diene the chicd dad y of hus neraglo She led him mio evi courses and taught him to drmnk 
wine, © thug bee ane pected his roy al dutics and spent hig tzme m riotous living Mukammal Kan, now 
an old ata, Conderect hits resypnation of his office on the ground that the kmg had reached years of 
deacon | His rordpariticn wae acccpicd and Shaikh Ja‘far the Dakanf was appomted tak! and 
pishi a Maukaimtial bhfin’s son, perhaps ‘Azz ul Mulk, was made an amir, but there is no mention of 
tux being appoimtcd to any paruenlar ofice Mukammal Khan ved henceforth m retirement, onl; 


occasionally attcnding at court (Fut, 200, 201 ) 
This impo able to recone ile the; e two accounts, 
give way to poneuahty than that a boy of twelve should a 


the newwhbourt he 
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put itis more probable that a youth of seventeen should 


dmmister and rule a kingdom 
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Spuss reported to Burhan Ni.4m Shah the approach of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk with a large army, 
and the kmg immediately issued orders for the assembling of his forees, and the troops 
assembled at the capital The king then summoned his amirs and the olficers of his army and 
took counsel with them regarding the means of iepelling the invader Their reply was a4 
request to be led against the enemy The king highly approved then decision and set out with 
his forces to meet ‘Imad-ul-Mulk 





The king and his army maiched from the capital and met Imid ul-Mulk im the neigh 
bourhood of the town of Borgaon,®? where a desperate battle took place The Yaman} sword 
rested not trom scattering heads, and Death’s executioner stayed not a moment from 
cutting off hope of life, until the earth was clad in robes luke those ot the ‘Abbasis Large 
numbers were slain on both sides and victory declaied for netthar Hach commande diew off 
his forces and made for his own country 


After the lapse of a short time, the two arnues ayain marched against cach other and met 
near the Deonati river, wheie a battle was fought "The ofticcars who opecially distinguished 
themselves on the Ni.dm Shahi side were, ‘Alam Khan, Ruuni Khan, Qadam bk! dn, Munir 
Khan, “Umdat-ul Mulk, Khandt Khan, Plad Alan, Mayan Kaya, Danayya Rut Rai, and 
others 


The battle raged till sunset, when both armies retued to ther own elinps , and on the 
following day the two kings, neither having gained the vietory, retucd to then own Countries 


In this warfare the great amirs of the kingdom of the Dakan, who wore usually in 
attendance on the king, were Makhdfim Khvdja Jahin and ‘Ain ul Mulk, who were of the 
number of his servants 


XXITV—An account or His Masesry's tarp CAMPAIGN AGAINSr ‘[M(D-UL-MuLr 
(“Aua-up-pin ‘imap SuAu) 


Since the king had twice taken the ficld agamst the enemy, and had on nerther 
occasion been victorious, he was inflamed with the spirit of emulation and with jealousy of 
his foe, and set himself to improve the condition of hisarmy and to mcrease its suength He 
then set out with a large army against ‘Ald ud din ‘lindd Shih of Berar 


When ‘Imad-ul-Mulk heard of the king’s approach, he spared no efforts to collect his 
army, and, having collected a very numerous and valiant force, marched {o ect the king 


The two armics met in the neighbourhood ot the village of \ dlorin, where they encamp 
ed over against one another and threw oul oulposts for then protection during the night 
On the following day they were drawn up in battle array agamst cach other, and the battle 
began The fight was ficiceandbloody At length victory declared for the hing and thearmy 
of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk fled from the field, the king's troops pursuing them with great slaughter 


Oe enim tte ely et 
epnaeenorcanne 


2 Borgaéon and Bargéon (Wad gion) aro conimon Vilage names Pour and b have not bean abk 
to identify the Decnati river, mentioncd lower down, hut the village of ¥ Worary mentioned in the followm, 
chapter, is Valor, situated in 19° 20'N and 76° 367 ff Jurtrhta menticn nether of tha ¢ campagne against 
‘Alé ud din ‘Imad Shah, and accordg to him the first hostiblics between Alinadnas er and Poraa, after 
the battle of Rahuri, were those which resulicd mn the annexation of Pathriby Burhan Na om Shah Im 
1518 From Sayyid ‘Al’s mention, in hig account of what he cally the thud Camygn of ‘Ala ud din 
‘Imad Shah’s flight to Gujarat, 16 1s obvicus that be hac Cconfour ded the fir it and ¢ceone capture Of Pathri 
In 1526 27, as will be hereafter noted, ‘Ala ud din mcaplurcd Tathi and Lurhan thea atlhed hum olf with 
‘Alt Burid of Bidar and not only captured PAthria se cond time but drove tAhi ud din and his ally, Mubam 


mad Shah Faruqi I of Ki andegh, through Berar msuch borry plipht that they were Constrained to appeal 
or help to Bah&dur Shah of Gujarat 
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All ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk’s elephants, horses, arms, tents and camp equipage, and those of hus army, 
both small and great, fell mto the hands of the royal troops ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, with great 
difficulty, and after suffermg many hardships, contrived to escape, but was so overcome with 
shame, that instead of returning to Elichpfr, which was his capital, he made his way to 
Gujarat 


The hing, when the pursuit had been pressed to the utmost, dismounted and took his 
seat on a mound in the neighbourhood, while his army presented before him the spoil which 
had been captured from the enemy, and congratulated him on the victory which had been 
gamed The king caused all this most abundant spoil, except the elephants, which are the 
perquisite of roy alty, to be divided among his army 


XXV—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTRESS oF Péruri 


After the defeat of ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk, the king marched towards Pathri, which is one of 
the greatest and strongest fortresses of Berar, and which he straightly besieged The 
royal amy surrounded the fortress and opened their batteries against 1t The besieged made 
some efforts to defend the fort, but since they were, at the outset, overcome by fear of the 
besiegers, these efforts were of little avail When the royal army saw that the spirit of the 
garrison Was already broken, they stormed the fort, pourmg mto the ditch and mounting the 
ramparts Some thus scaled the ramparts and bastions while others entered the fort by 
means of mines which they had run under its walls, and thus, by God’s help, they captured 
this strong fortress and put the whole garrison, without exception, to the sword They then 
proceeded to plunder all the goods m the fort and to make captives of the children, women 
and men (other than those of the garrison, who had been slam), and took possession not only 
of their persons, but of all ther property, and destroyed their dwellings 


After Pathrt had been captured, the kmg commanded that the fortress should be 
1azed to the ground, and annexed the district dependent on the fortress, leavmga force 
there to oceupy and protect it 


Gome historians have said that the fort of Pathri was not destroyed as soon as it was 
captured, but that some time elapsed before the king ordered 1t to be destroyed It would 
however scem that fate decreed that that fortress should be twice destroyed, and nobody 
has hitherto attempted to rebuild 1 


Muhammad (hart, who had shewn great valour in the capture of the fortress and had 
distinguished himself above all his fellows, was honoured with the title of Kamil Khan, 
and appomted to the government of the conquered district, and the kmg then returned to 
his capital, where he administered justice and caused peace and contentment to reign through 
out the Dakan 


Meanwhile, however, Shaikh Ja‘far’s power had increased beyond all reasonable limits 
and complaints of his misconduct were laid before the throne The king therefore issued 
an order depriving him of the government and of the office of vazir, and, smce he had observed 
m Kanht Narst, a Brahman of Shaikh J a‘far’s, who had entered the royal service through 
Shaikh Ja‘far’s interest, signs of ability and fidelity, he appomted this Brahman to the 
vacant post of minister Kanha Narsi held the post of minister for a long time and performed 
his duty farthfully and well Durmg his tenure of the office, thirty strong fortresses were, 
m consequence of the plans matured by him, captured by the royal troops I cannot, without 
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being tedious, turn aside from my narrative at this pomt, to describe the capture of these 
forts or even to give a list of their names, but they will be mentioned, please God, in the 
summary of the events of this fortunate reign, which [shall give at the conclusion of this 
record 6% 

XXVI —Account OF THE ARRIVAL OF SHAH TaHIR IN THE DaKan 

At this time the learned pious, and eloquent Shi‘ah sage, Shih Tahir, who had formerly 
been highly honoured by Shah Ism&‘il ben Haidar, Safavi,o! was slandered by some persons, 
at Shah Isma‘il’s court, and was advised by Mirzi Shah Hfusain Isfahani to leave Persia 
Shah Tahir, accordingly, taking with him his family and dejendents, left Kashan,¢s 
that abode of true believers, m aw 926 (AD 1520) for Hindistan He travelled speedily 
to the shores of the Indian Ocean and sailed from the island of Jartin¢® in a ship bound 
for the port of Goa It said that that holy man, after having his Friday prayers, embarked, 
and by God’s blessing and help was enabled to say his prayers on the following Friday in 
the port of Goa, and this was one of the signs of the heave nly blessings which sprang from 
the visit of that holy man to Hindustan On airiving in India, he wrote a letter, dated in 
the early day» of Jamadi-ul Avval, an 926 (April 19, 1520) to one of his friends, form 
ing bim of the voyage which he had andertaken, and of his safe arrival in Coa 

As soon as the news of Shah Tahir’s flight became known, the Nhah of Persia sent horse- 
men after him with instructions to turn him back wherever they should find him, but smce 
it was God’s purpose that the Dakan should profit by the presence of that holy man, he 
had embarked on his voyage to India before the Shah’s messengers came up with him The 
Shah soon became aware that the reports which he had heard against Shah Tahir were the 
fabrications of ill-disposed men and repented of having acted on them He set himself to 
make amends to Shah Tahir, but was overtaken by death before he could cart y his designs 
into effect His son and successor, Shah 4 ahmasb,*7 did his best to make amends to Tahir, 
as will be seen from the farmdns which he issued to him 

After landing at Goa, Shah Ahir went to Biapar but, finding that the conditions of 
life in that city did not surt bim, he went to Gulbarga, which was former! y the capital (of 
the Dakan) under the name of Ahsan&bad After having rested for some time in that o1ty, 
he formed the design of performing the pilgrimage, and, having set out thence, reached the 
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68 This account of the Pathri campaign soems to havo been utilized by Furishta (1, 200), though he 
does not mention the source of his information Firishta, howev¢ r, recites Burhéin Nain Shah's reasons 
fore velnine le postess ctr Which Sayyid ‘Ali naturally omits Burhan’s proat grandfather, Rhairava, 
had been kulkarni or patwdr. of Pathri but had fed to Vijayanagar to cs tye pereeculion After the 
establishment of the Nivém Shahi dynasty those of ther relations who had rcomaimed in Vijay anagar 
ceturned to their old home Mukammal Khan, by Burhan’s orders, wrote to ‘Ald ud din “mad Shah 
and begged him to cede to Burhan the paryana of Pathri, offermng om 
more valuable than Pathri ‘AlA ud din refused to exchango 
refusal, fortified the town Mukammal Khan protested against the cstablishime nt ofa fortress go near 
the frontier but “Alé ud dm completed the work and returncd {o his capital The army of Al madnagar 
was assembled on the pretext that Burhén wished to tour in the hills above Dawatabad, and a forced 
march was made on Pathri, which was carned by storm, as des mbid 

Pathri 1s situated in 19° 15’ N and 76° 27 E 

64 Shah Isma‘tl (1502—1524), founder of the Safavt dynasty 

°§ The well known town m Persia, about 90 mules north of Tefahan 

6 There 1s no island of this name in the Persian Gulf Sayyid ‘Ali probably mcans to ray that he 
came to the Persian Gulf md Jahrum, mn Far, about 90 miles south-cagt of Shiri 

*7 Shah Tahmasb T (1524—1576), son and successor of lymaal I 


exchange another pargana 
Athri and, hnowmy the consequences of hig 
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eT ee a 
own of Purenda which was on his way Makhdim Khvaja Jahan, who was at that time 
gover nol or the fort and town of Purenda, on hearing of the holy man’s arrival, made haste 
> 
ait on bim, and he represented to him that a 
tow . ral [ esa: at a» the rainy season was in progress and travel 
~ 7 ¢ CU © is 

ling was very L , he would do well to honour Purenda by stayimg there for some time 
Shih Tahir acecpted this uvitation and remained in Purenda in comfort durimg that ramy 
season, employing his time im imparting religious mstruction 


Meanwhile, Maulana Pu. Muhammad Shirvani, one of ths learned men of that age and 
a companion of Burhdn Ni.am Shah, came from the capital to Purenda on an embassy to 
Makhdiim Khvayja Jahdn, and, on learning of Shah Tahiu’s presence in the town, waited 
on him, and daily thereafta attended his lectures, profiting much by the religious inst: uction 
which he received When the period of his embassy had eapned, he returned to the capital 
and acquainted the ling with the perfections of Shah Tahir When the king heard of his 
learning and prety, he scent a farman to Mak),dim Khvaja Jahan, the contents of which were 
communicated to Shah ‘Tahu, who took offence, because a separate farmdn had not been 
issued to him, and exeused himself from attending at court As, however, the king’s desire to 
seo Shih Abit increased daily, he sent Maulana Pir Muhammad Shirvani agam to Purenda 
with a letter addressed to Shah | &hir, m which he gave utterance to his great desire of seemg 
tim Shih t4hn, on perusmg this letter, set out at once for the capital nm the months of 
the year — §° On his arrival at Ahmadnagar he paid his respects to the kmg, who found that 
what he heard fell, m truth, far short of the holy man’s perfections, and honoured Shah Tahir 


exceedingly 
(To be continued ) 





INTER-STATE RELATIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
(1) 
By NARENDRA NATH LAW,MA,B L,PRS, CALCUTTA 
( Contenued from page 152 ) 


Treaties of peace depending for their strength upon the solemn affirmation or oath of the 
Sélown aitirmation OF parties were looked upon by some as mutable, but when ac- 
oath in troatiws of poaco companied by pratibh 84 or praigraha,® asimmutable Kaufilya 
ae 1s of opinion that the {solemn affirmation or oath made the 
treatics as much immutable as could be done by any safeguards simultaneously for 
the purposes of this and the next world Thetakimg of hostages only added to their 


strength on their worldly side Wy 


cman 


68 Blank an the ongmal 
Puuishta (u, 213) gives a long account of the descent and antecedents of Shah Tahir, who clarmed des- 
cent from the Waitumid Calrphs of Egypt His ferly had been settled in Khund, a village m the Qazvin 
province of noxthorn Persia and on iho borders of Gilin, for 300 years Shah Isma‘l I was jealous of Shah 
Ahir owing to his lustrous descent and his reputation for sanctity and learning, and lent a ready ear to 
the accusation that Tahir was a leador of the Isma‘il: heretics A warrant for his execution wasabout 
to bo isstiod, whon he oscaped, owmg to the timely warning given to him by Mirzé Shah Husain Isfahani, 


nézur of the dwdn of Shih Isma‘il * 
64 Pratebhd moans tho giving of great ascetics 
p 312) 
05 In pratigraha, the hostage given by the party suing for peac 
& Kautshya, Bk VII, ch 1%7,p 31) 





Tho ycar should be either 927 or 928 (a D 1521 or 1522) 


ornobles as hostages (Kauéhya, Bk VIL ch 1%, 


e isa near blood relation (Jbid ) 
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In making a solemn affirmation, the parties only uttered the words ‘ samhitassmah ”! 
(we are united), while they took oaths by fire, water, plough, wall (say, of a fort), clod of 
earth, shoulder of an elephant, horse-back, seat of a chariot, weapons, precious stone, seed 
ot plant, fragrant substance, rasa,®’ gold com, or bullion, saying this formula on the 
occasion “let it or these (naming the thmg or things by which the oath is administered) 
desert and kill me if I transgress the oath 768 
The kings of yore who put so much faith in affirmations used to enter into treaties of 
peace with the simple formula “ we are united” In case of breach of this affirmation, 
they took the oath , and when this oath was contravened, the hostages were demanded 
Much discrimination had to be used by both the parties im the selection of the hostage, 
for a good deal depended upon the place oecu pied by him im the 
Phe isonet Neat Aas love or religious susceptibilities of the giver or hig subjects 
It was the mterest of the give. to make over the person for 
whom he cared least or who would prove tzroublous or ruinous to the taker, while the latter 
tried to have one to whom an myury, conditioned by a breach of the treaty, would affect the 
tenderest sentiments of the former or his people 


eee ania eeen 








See 





Keeping these pomts in view, Kautilya dilates on the subject, which mav be summarized 
as follows —Advantageous to the giver are the undermentioned host ages (1) a great ascetic 
or noble, able to trouble or ruin the foe, (2) a corrupt son , (3) a daughter , (4) a baseborn 
son, (5) a son devoid of manira sakts (who does not follow, or has not at his disposal wige 
advisers) , (6) ason devoid of utsdha-sakir®9 (4 e , capacity for the three hinds of hostilities), 
(7) a son unskilful in the use of weapons! and (8) one of many sons A king patting with his 
only son as hostageis unable, as a rule, to mska breach of the treaty Should there be no 
chance of a second son being born to him, he should rather give himself up as hostage, 
installing his son on the throne 71 


In ancient inter-state relations, 1b was the power possessed by a state that determined, 
toagieat oxtent, 1ts conduct towards the other slates A sovereign 

see epee OF the bmutting to a humihating treaty of peace mht h t 
treaty, whether justified SUDMItting to a humihating trealy of peace might have, sometime 
after the exhaustion of the war, recouped his power so much as 
to be superior to the other Sovereign to whom he was bound by the treat y under which he 
was smarting In such a case, the contrivance resorted to was to secure the eseape of the 
hostage from the custody of the other party The matter was so managed that outwardly 
the hostage appeared to escape of his own free will’? and without any help {rom his pledger 
although secret agents in the pay of the latter might act ually assist inthe matter The 
escape of the hostage unsettled the existing treaty, and gave rise to conditions i which 


tne BN wy t ccteiaiatinmeh tainted ee. Semaeneee,. 


As it signifies a variety of substances,—iercury, poison, till, Ae, itis not clear whuh of them 
18 Meant 


68 bod, Bk VII,ch 17, p 312” 

®° Kautilya explains ‘ wsdha gakin? by ‘vrkrama bala’? and ‘wkramie? hy prakd.a yuddha, kdéa 
yuddha and tishn m yuddha (Kautilwya, Bk VII, ch 2, p 259,and ch 6, p 278) 

70 Kautilya distinguishes the relative superiority or mmfon@rity of sony hy vuitue of thoi nobility 
of extraction (on the mother’s side), wisdom (from manta Scahtr), nave y (from uisdha sakt), skilfulness 
in the use of weapons, and such other qualities The last passage app W2eppears to be corrupt, and the 
significance of the expression ‘ lupta ddyada santénatvdt’ as also ity consist ency with the last passage 
as 1t stands, are not evident (See Kautihya, Bk VII, ch 14, pp 312, 313) 

1 Kautihya, Bk VIT, ch 17, pp 312, 313 


7 Although I have spoken of the hostage ag marcuhne the above remarks nught also apply to 
female hostages 
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the fresh demands of the pledgee might be either rejected pomt blank or refused on 
various grounds This would lead to friction but as the circumstances are changed mas- 
much as the aggrieved party has become inferior in power to the other,73 he 1s not likely to 
declare a war specially as there is no direct proof of the pledger’s assistance in the 
escape of the hostage The act is in view of the latter’s secret implication mit, really 
wrongful but concealed under a garb of mnocence, and turned to advantage by a shufflmg 
of what to an inferior state would have been brought home as its duty The only 
argument that might be adduced in favour of the breach of the treaty 1s with reference to 
the exceptional cases im which, for mstance, the very existence or the necessary 
development of the state bound by the tieaty are hampered by itsterms The ground 
for the breach would then be this, that the latter are the primary duties of the state and, 
any obligations that hinder them fulfilment must be considered null and void a 


The hostage in effecting his escape took to various dodges and utilized the help provided 
The dodges for the by secret agents The dodges were not always of a mild type but 
deliverance of the included, if needed, violent means that made light of losses of human 
Bonne? life for achieving the endin view A study of the Kavujaliya leads 
to the mference that sacrifices of human lives caused through secret agents for 
state ends in inter-statal discords, in measures against sedition within the state or agamst 
enmity personally to the king and his own were not generally regarded as obstacles at which 
the state would stick, the mterests of the kmgdom and the monarch and their self-preserva- 
tion bemg regarded as justifying the application of the means The artifices used by and 
for the hostage for his deliverance were — 


(1) Spies (satrenah) serving in the neighbourhood in the guise of artisans and crafts- 


imen may remove the hostage surreptitiously through a tunnel constructed at night 


(2) Spies disguised as actors, dancers, singers, players of musical instruments, buffoons 
bards, acrobats, jugglers, etc , may take service under the enemy and secure for themselves 
the privilege of frec ingress, stay, or egress They will also serve the hostage who may 
escape at night in the guise of one of these people Women spies may also do the same, and 
the hostage dressed like one of them with a characteristic article in hand may effect his 


escape 


(3) The hostage may be concealed amidst commodities, clothes, vessels, boxes, beds, 


seats, and articles of luxury, and removed by spies serving the enemy as siidas?® (those who 
cook pulses or vegetables), drdlukas™® (those who boil rice), bathers, shampooers, spreaders 
of bed-clothes, barbers (kalpaka), toulet-makers, or drawers of water 

This reminds one of the memorable artifice by which Sivaji made his escape from 


Aurangzeh’s custody 


yee comers art 
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73 The text has ‘‘abhyuchchiyamanah samadhi moksham kéarayet ” (Kautdiya, Bk VIL, ch 17, 


p 313) 
™ Of Dr L Opponheim’s International 
m Sida according to the Vdchaspatya 18 
the Mahdbhdrata, Virata Parva, ch 2, slk 9, states 
(phaseolus mungo) According to others quoted by him, spa 
As explamed by the scholiast mm connection with the above passage, a 
plays with or disciplines an infuriated elephant , or (2) one who bouls rice 
paki syat, sipakartaé tu sAkakrit ?? 18 quoted as his authority ) 
76 These spies are named at p 21 of the Kautalya, Bk 1 (gug’ apurusha pranvdha ) 


Law, Vol I, p 550 

the same as supa kartd Nilsakantha m hs comments on 
that a sdpakéra is one who cooks pulses hke mudga 
karté may also be one who cooks vegetables 

n Gréhka may mean (1) one who 
(This passage “ drahko’nna 
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(4) The hostage may hold communion with Varuna at the cnitance ot a tunnel, orina 
reservoir of water, accompanied with nocturnal wpehda, (oblations, on relisious ger oe 
consisting of laughter, song, dance, muttering hiubid, adoration and pious ejactilation),77 
and flee away at the opportune moment 785 Spies im the guise of traders diver; the atten 
tion of the sentinels by selling them fruits and cooked tood 





(5) The hostage may give ‘the sentincls food and diimk mixed with poisonous pre 
paration of madana plant? ‘onthe oceasions of offerings to the gods, srddahs, ot Sacrificig] 
rites,89 and when the sentinels are under tts fluence he may flee away 


(6) The sentinels may be incited to set fire to buildings with valuable ai ticles, or spre 
disguised as citizens, bards, physicians, or vendors of cakes may dothesame The sentinel, 
may be persuaded to set on fire the stores of commercial articles, or spies disguised ag 
traders may do so In the tumult, the hostage may cacape To avertthe chanee of being 
pursued, the house occupied by the hostage may be set on fire and a dead body (procured 
previously) may be cast into the flames The hostage may cseape hy making a breach in 
the wall, or through an air passage (vila surungd) 


(7) The hostage may escape at night in the disguise of a earricr of ylassware, pitchers, 
or other commodities 


(8) He may enter the hermutages of the Shavelmgs (mundas) and the Bi aided-haired 
(yatelas)®! and esvape thence in the guise of onc of these hermits 


He may also disguise himself as one suffering froma dcformimyg disease, as a forester, 
or the like, and flee away 


(9) He may be removed as a corpse by splcs, or may himselt follow, as a widowed wife, 
@ corpse carried by the spics as if to the crematozium 


(10) He may at night fall upon the sontinels with a concealed sword and run 
away with the secret agents stationed m the neighbourhood 


Spies in the apparel of foresters would misdirect the pursuers The hostage may con 
ceal himself under the enclosure of a cart driven along the way = The pursucis beimg near, 
he may hide himself in a bush When there 1s no bush at hand, he may leave on both sides 
of the way gold coins or poisoned articles of food tot the pursucrs Tf eapturcd, he will 
apply to the captors conciliation and other means (bribery, dissension, and chastisement), 
or serve them with poisoned food In case a, corpse, supposed to be that of the hostage, 
had been put in as a dodge at the place where the atoresaic worship of Varuna was held, 
or at the house (set on fire) where the hostage stayed, the giver of the hostage may accuse 
of murder the sovereign who held him 82 
ee ie et Gt ee gta coeadnal 


77 Momer Willams’ Sanskrit English Dictionary 


78 Ci Kautdya, Bk XIII, ch 1, p 393 Tho capression ‘warunda yoga’ beats the mplication 
that it 1s a trick by which the enemy is Overreatched 


79 For madana yoga, see Kautiliya, Bk ATV, ch J, p 410 


80 The Sansknt word 1s ‘ pravahana’ which scems to bo mistakenly put, 
R SyAma Sastr translates it by “sacrificial rite,” 


There seem to be other mstances of confus on betwec 
(Bk XIII, ch 3) 


81 Yor these classes of hermits, seo Dr Rhys Davids’ Buddhist I ndia, p 146 
63 For the above formation about the dodges, seo Kautitya, Bk VU, ch 17, pp 313—8L5, 


for * prakavana’? Pandit 
umplymg that ihe word should be “ prahavana ” 
nthetwo words m tho Aautiliya, ¢ g atbp 401 
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(B) Of the several kinds of treaty of peace, the first three have been found to form a 


group called Dandopanata Sandhis, danda (army) being the chief 
Self submitter subject-matter of their stipulations The dandopanata of the 
Kauiliya, Bk. VII, chs 15, 16 appears to be a much 
more helpless sovereign than one who 1s compelled to sue fora treaty of peace in any 
of the above three forms If the disparity in power between a sovereign and his mvader 
be very great and the former sees no other means of saving himself except by throwmg him- 
self upon the latter’s mercy, he becomes dandopanaia This self-submuitter owes several 
obligations to the dandopandyin (henceforth to be termed ‘dommator ’) These obligations 
do not appear to be part and parcel of the three dandopanata treaties of peace, which points 
to the inference that the position of a self-submutter 1s not the outcome of those treaties but 
1s rather caused by self submission before any fight takes place between him and the mvader, 
who afterwards becomes the domimator 


For one who had enjoyed mdependence, the position of a self-submitter was no 
doubt humiliating He had to demean himself towards his 

ees f Sia ea of dommator rather lke a government servant m the conven 
tional ways, discharging his duties faithfully, but adapting himself 

to the moods of his master to continue im the latter’s good graces 83 He had, when ordered 
by the dommator or with his permission, to engage m the construction of forts or other 
works, invite (other kings), celebrate marriages, hold theinstallation ceremonies of a son, 
capture elephants for sale, perform sacrifices, march against foes, or start on excursions for 
amusement 8¢ He could not enter mto allance with any kings®? staymg m his kingdom or 
secretly punish those who had backed out from such alliances 86 Tf the citizens in his lnng- 
dom were wicked, he could not exchange it for lands with nghteous people from another king, 
punish the wicked with secret punishments, or accept lands offered by a friendly king, 
without the aforesaid permission Interviews with the chief councillor, royal priest, com- 
mander-in-chief, or herr-apparent without the knowledge of the dominator were prohibited 87 
It was incumbent on the self submitter to help the dommator to the utmost of his capacity 


and always express his readinesstodoso On the occasions of invocations of blessings on 


the dominator before the gods, he should promptly cause the ceremony to be observed in 


83 “‘ Lavdha samsray@h gamay-achanvad bhartari varteta ” Kaufidiya, Bk VU, ch 15,p 308, refer 
rng to Ibid, Bk V, ch 4 (samaydchdénkam), p 250 


84 Some of the items enumerated above may be on behalf of the dominator 
may be for the defence of the dommator’s kngdom, while several of the remam- 


The construction 


of forts, for instance, 
ingitems may be intended for him as well 
8 The word im the text 1s prakriatv The reference 1s to réja prakritt For a parallel use of the 


word, see the headmg “ prakritindm sdmavdyrka wparimarsah ”’ mm which “ prakritindm ” means “ rdya- 


prakrutindm ” (Kautihya, Bk VII, ch 5, p 272)¢ 


86 Wor the treatment of the apasrétas, see Kautihya, Bk VII, ch 6, pp 278—280 where apasirna 


kriyd has been dealt with ° 


8 There has been an omission of a negative particle m the Sansknt passage for this sentence 


(Kautthya, Bk VII, ch 15, p 308° 
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his territory virtually as the latter’s ‘“ warehouse ”’ 89 
It seems from the above evidence that the self-submitter was allowed to live in his 
own territory but had to go over, when needed, to that of 
Salf submitter’s the dominator or elsewhere and stay there ao long as the work 
eane gegen ence in hand or the domimator’s desire compelled his stay It 1s to such 
stay that the advice embodied in the Kauéliya®® applies The advice 1s that when he saw 
the dominator suffering from a fatal disease, or his (dominator’y) Lingdom from internal 
troubles, when the latter’s enemies were growing (in number or p1 osperity) or his allies 
unwilling or unable to support him, creating thereby opportunities for the self-submitter to 
ameliorate his condition, then he (self-submitter) might, under some believable (sambhdvya) 
pretence of a disease or performance of some religious rites, leave the dominator’s kingdom 
If already in his own state, he might not, in view of the aforesaid opportunities, come to the 
dominator suffering as above , or coming nearer, he might strike at the vulnerable pointg3! 

of the dominator’s state 92 


Just as the self submitter owed a number of obligations to the dominat or, so the latter 


The obhgations of ®l80 did to the former The domimator's obligations to the devoted 
the dominator submitter were — 


(1) To help him to the best of his (domimator’y) power in return for help received , 
(2) To give him wealth and honour , 
(3) To help him in calamities , 


(4) To grant him interviews whenever asked and accede to his requests , 


(5) To avoid using insulting, offensive, contemptuous, and harshly loud language 
towards him, 


saciidiallinctatiiaaenren antral SAIL N ite Naa —Roge—_Ate vit ‘TNO Eerie ULheNRhieh meer 


88 For the above information regardmg self submitter seo Raut ya, Bk VII, ch 15, p 308 
The Sloka at » 308 of the Kautihya, Bk VII, ch 15, 18 


Samyukta \ alavatseyvi viruddha saukitadibhih, 
varteta dand opanato bhartary = evamavagsthitah 
The self submitter shoald be united with (sam yukia) those who foar to mux with pe ople opposed to 
the dommator (vwruddha-éarkitddebhii) Mallnatha quotes this passage fiom the B 
with his comments on Ragghuvamsa sarga l7,slk $1 The 
but the meanmg remams unaltered 


autiliya im connection 
passage quoted by him shows some variations 


Durvalo valavatsev! viruddh Aachchhau kitédibhih, 
varteta, dand opanato bhartary evam = avasthitah 


89 The king who has no other alternatave than self-submisawn, 18 agked by the BKauéiltya (Bk VII, 
ch 15, p 308) to greet the envoy of the mvader thugs “This (ce this kingdom) is the lung’s (using of 
course appropriate expressions such as ‘' Hig Majesty's) warchouse » WU belongs 
princes (using appropriate epithets as before) , the existence of thig 
the queen and the pnnces, I am but their reflector » 

% Kautitya, Bk VII, ch 2, p 265 

81 The word in the text is ‘chhadra * Sankararya, In Connectign wath Kdmandakiya, VIII, 65, 
interprets this term by ‘rakshd-saithilya ° 


8 Kauttlkya, Bk VII, ch 2,p 265 


to the queen and the 
kingdom depends upon the words of 
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(6) To show him fatherly lundness, and ask him to feel secure from fear , 


(7) Not to lay claim to lands or moveable properties of the submitter deceased, or 
put to death or injue his wife and children ,to allow has distant relations to enjoy their 


belongings, and hin son to succeed to his father’s office after the latter’s death 


It as only such treatment a» above that can ensure the devotion of the submitter and his 
heirs to the dominator and his hems through generations Humane treatment of the submit- 
ter was required by the opinion, not merely of the sovereigns of the time but also of the 
people A warning in the Kautaliya, for this reason, especialls cautions the dominator 
agaist the tiansgresmion of the last obligation, which happens to be the most important. 
Breach of this obhgation, say» the Kautliya, agitates the whole statal circle to actions 
for the destruction of the domimator, and even excites his own mmmisters vig within 


his dominion to attempt bis life or deprive him of his kmgdom 


A revaleitrant submitter however lost claim to the above treatment He could be 
punwhed by the dominator secretly or openly, his guilt being made public im the latter case 
If the open punshment put the dommator to the risk of rousing his enemies and of giving 
them a handle wherewith to work against him, he should have recourse to the secret means 


dwelt on in Lhe Kauteliya in its chapter Dandakarmkam 





Coa een enna cha Inbebny facia iim SpillaprenNR Ean si ery mhonenanm ae 


% Kauéttya, Bh Vi ch | 
Auutshya, Bk VI, ch 16 (pp 309 -311), headed Dand opandyow) rttam begms rather obscurely with 
directions to the self submutter ordered by the dommator to start on a military expedition, as well ss 
with advice ay to the use of the four means of conciliation (sdma), bribery (ddna), dissension (bheda)}, and 
open assault (danda) A classification of the self submitters comes in next, the basis of clagsification 
bemg the nature of help given by him to the dominator 
The classes are thus uamed — 
(1) chetra bhoga 
(2) mahdbhoga 
(3) sarvabhogu 
(4) ehatobhogun 
(5) ubhayatobhogin, and 
(6) sar mutobhogun 
In the hist three classes, the help rendered by the aelf subsutter conalsts m giving the domimator moon 
and wealth, while in the last three, it accrues from the self submitter remedying the evil anang to the 
dommator from his enemies or from the frends of those enemies The passage beamng on ubhayatobhogin 
(p. 310) 18 corrupt , for unlike the preceding and the succeeding sentences relating to ekatobhogen and 
sarvatobhogin respectively, it has the verb ‘‘ upakaroty’” matead of * prattkaroit 
10, rnmediately followmg the above passages, 18 also intended for the guidance 
of the self submutter Should he have to encounter e rear enemy, oF other hostile parties conciliable by 


gitte of lands during the aforesaid military expedition carned. on under the orders of the dommator, the 
hould be such as might put them to trouble or offer them mimimum of 


lands given them for the purpose 8 = 
military or other advantages of which they meght be mn need The paragraph has Algo in view Cases In W h 


gifts of lands are to be made to parties hke “ apavdhata, » and “gatapratydgate ” The gift of land to 
the dommator (bhartr+) alone is adviged to be of advantage to the dommnator, inasmuch as the land should 


be free from people mimuical to him 


3 


The paragraph at p 3 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 
By HEMCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURL WA 
1 Paryata and Govardhana 


THE Daulatabad platcs of the Rashtrakdte Sankaragana’ after 1ferzmgto KrishnarajaT 
svy ‘His son was king Govindaraja who like Han snutched away the glory of Sr¢ Paryita 
and supported Govardhana’ The Pawn allusion 1s chai cnough But the references 
in the case of king Govinda aac not socertam Professor D R Bhandarkar who edited th 
plates, has suggested the identafication ot Govardhana with the province of the same name 
mentioned un several Nasik Cave mserrptions = But the identification of Paryata is yet 
uncertam 1 propose to identify 1b with Pdrichdta ( =Parvatrassthe Western Vindhya a) 
mentioned in the Nasik pradasts of Gautaintputre Satakerni ' ‘The change of }? mto ‘eh 
1s not unusual in southern India For instanec the Western Ganga kine Rajan alla,’ 
was also called ‘ Rachamalila “4 


2 Supratishthahara 

This name occu s 2, the Poons plates of the Vakatake Quan Prabhavatt Gu pta, edited 
by Prof Pathak and Mr Dikshri ® The editors do rot make any suggestion legarding the 
identification of the place In the Kathdsard-sdgara® meninon is mado of a ery namcd 
Supratishthita m Piatishthdéna (modern Pathan), which wes the ancestral home of 
Gunadhya There can be no doubt that Supratishthahara was the distiet, (aha@ra) round 
the erty of Supratishthita The melusion of this district within the VAakatake, terto: y 
proves that the Vakatakas were not merely a dynasty of Berar but tiled over a conside- 
able part of Maharashtra As the dynasty lasted from about ay 3C0 fo 500,7 36 15 no 
longe: coirect to say that “for some three centurics after the extinction of the Andhra 
dynasty, we have no specife mformation about the dynastas that ruled over the count en 
2é@ Maharashtra 


3 Vira and Vardhana 

The Deopara inscription ® records that Vijayoséna impetuously assailed the lord of ( rauda, 
put down the prince of Kamartipa defeated Kalinga and im prisoned four kings, pamely, 
Nanya, Vira, Raghava and Vaidhana Nanya Las becn correctly identified with Nanya- 
deva of Tirhut, who hved mu aD 1097 and afterwards established the Ka nitaha dynasty 
in the valley of Nepal Raghava 1s the Kalmge prince of that name. who 1 Jone about 
AD 1156 9 Vira and Vaidhana have, however, not been satisfactorily Weptiicd Dr Smith 
suggests that Vira was a Raji of Kamaripa Unfortunetaly the Klonee of Sandh vahora 
Nandi’s Rdmachariia has not heen utilised In the long hist. of punces whe helped 
Ramapala to recover Varendif we find the following names 


lL Viraguna of Kétatavi 10 
2 Vardhana of Kausambi 
3 Vuyayaraja of Nidravala 


ale ed tee ah 


1 Hographa Indica, IX, p 193 

2° Panjata’ may also refer to the Panyatra country mentioned by Bana (Cowell and Thonas, 
Harshacharda, pp 210-211) 

: Ep Ind, VIIL, p 60 4 Rice, Mysure and Coorg from the L necriplions, p $2 

5 Ep Ind, XV, p 39 § Tawney’s translation, p 32, 

7 A. Smith, “ The Vakatake dynasty of Berar,” JRAS , 1914, pp 317—~—328 

8 Ep. Ind 1, pp 307—311 

$V A Smith, The Early Hestory of Indva, 1914, p 419 10 Men ISB, IU, pp 36 37, 
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Let us tiy to pares the date of these princes We learn from the Tuumalai Rock 
iiseupaon: of Rajendra Chola | that Mehipala I was reignmg im o1 about aD 1025 The 
Sar path msarption acs date tor lam m 4D 102612 His son Nayapale ruled for at 
least 19 \ : ys (as we know from the Krishnady 411k4 temple inscription) 13 Nayapala s son 
Vier the pala ELL Could not therfore hay ¢ come to the throne before A D 1026-+-J5=anp 1041 
He ruled tor at least 13 yeaas (nce the Amagachbi Grantl)2e uptoat least aD 1054 After 
hin. eamc his sons Mahipala Hi und Smapala LI, wnd the han aatas Divvoka Rudoke and 
Bhima and tinelly Ramapala who ruled for at least 42 years 1° Tt 1s eee hag Bawa: 
pala reigned towards the close of the eleventh ce1tury and early m the twelfth century 
The princes Vira, Vardhana and Vyeya who helped him must have flomished afout the 
same tin 

We learn trom the Neshati Grant! of Vallala Séna that his ancestors were ruling m 
South-west Bengal (Radha)!? long before the estabhshment of them paramount +ove- 
reignty |v Viyayasdna § victory ova the Pala king of Ganda We know further ee 
Deopara mseription that Vyjavaséna was a contemporary of Nanyadeva who flourished 
alout 4p 1097 Thetc can he no objection in identifyimg him with Vyayaraja of the 
Ramacharia who lived about the same time and vuled, over a pimerpality im the Gauda 
empire '® ft this identification he correct, then Vira and Vardhana must be Viraguna of 
KotAtavi and Vardhana of Kansdinbi It seems reasonable to conclude that during the 
weak iule of the sons of R&mapila, the kinglets of the Gauda Empue who helped Rama- 
pala to regain his throne, engaged in a stiuggle for supremacy?” in which Vira, Vardhana, 
the raji of Kama fipa and the lord of Gauda bimself became worsted, and Vijay aséna 


established the supremacy of his own famaly 


The conqueror » authority was probably next challenged by Nanva and R&ghava, the 


rulors of the neighbourmg kingdoms of Mithila, and Kalnga, who were also defeated and 


um prisoned 





ope 


MISCELLANEA 


GORPORATE LIKE LN ANCIENT INDIA pomt has been discussed at some length by 
Lam thankful to Mr Ko Shamasastry torhaving | Mr Pargrter m the course of lus review of my 
kindly oreviewod uy book Corporate Infe im pook along with another dealmg with the same 
Anevent India in the February idle of this | subject but entatled Local Government m Ancient 
Journal and recommended it to the public in | Indea Mi Pargiter thks that the ttle of my 
rathe. flattening terms 1 may be permutted, | book describes its scope nightly, whale the other 
however to offar some remarks m reply to his | has assumed too ambitious a title, for the tatle 
‘Local Government” may hold good for large 


specie objection to tho title of my book, and mry 
snference trom and translation of, some Sanskrit popular councils where they existed, but certainly 
does not apply to allthe other corporate acti- 


passages Contained theron 

Mr Sharmasastrv thinks that ‘'* Self governing vities, social, economic and religious I do not, of 
Institutions in Ancacont India’ would have been 4 gourse, mean that Mr Pargiter’s opmmion finally 
more suggestive and attractive ditle” ‘This very decides the matte1, but I quote ns statement 4s 


mses ——chehhes RUA eeriepeelntlt br tone yon er ercarommirneris 
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1 Hp Ind , LX, pp 229-—-232 
12 Smath, Marly History of I ndra, 1914, p 399 13 Gaudalekhamdld, p 115 
16 Bp Ind, XIV, pp 156—163. 


16 Mem ASB,V;p 9% 
skalstachararr-bhishayanto-nubhdvav 


gested by Mr NN Vasu 
al of Kumarapéla, son and successor of 


19 ‘Iho Kamaul: Urant of Vaidyadeva, mamuster and gener. : 
to wars and rebellions South Benga! and Kamarips (see Gaugalekhamdla, p 128 4 
Jay m South west Bengal Viraguga’s principality also lay m the south 


Op at, p 122 
7 Prauwham RAGhAM- 
18 ‘Tho :dontifu ation was first sug 


Ramapila, refers 
seq)  Vyayasena’s prmeipality 
ef Mem 4SB,V, p. 89) 
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it clearly expresses way point of view In the matter 
I fully endorse Mr Shamasastz y’s view that 
the title he suggests would have been more attrac 
tive, but while wrtmgthe book, the sense of his 
torical accuracy has always weighed with me moze 
than any ideas of currying favour with the public 
As regards the wrong tianslation of cortam 
Sanskmt passages, Mr Shamasastr, does sete cg 
an\ specific instance, but refers to pages JO17 22 
and 89 of my hook Pages 1617 contam three 
Sanskrit passages, of none of which | have ottored 
any translation Page 22 again contaims three 
Sanskrit passages ‘There is no translation of 
the first of these, while that of the second 1» many 
based on that given in SBH, Vol XXXII 
p 348, with shght modifications such as the sub 
stitution of ‘guild’ for ‘company’ asan Enghsh 
equivalent of the word sreni, to which 1 bhoheve 
no exception can be taken Tho thnd is a simplo 
prose pessage which offers no difficulty at all 
There is no translation of any Sanskmt passage 
on p 89, but it appears that Mr Shaiasastry 
demurs to the inte:pretation of the woid vasrdjya 
as denoting a non monarchiial form of government 
and takes 1t to mean foreign rule on the authority 
of a passage in Arthasiatrad, p 323 It must he 
remerabered, however, 1m the frst place, that the 
responsibihty for ithe partcular interprotation 
attaches to Mr Jayaswal and not to me ax it 1s 
clearly stated in the text that “the term vardgya 
whih has been explained bv Mr Javyaswal a 
‘King-less states’ has been taken by Mesars 
Macdonell and Keith as denoting somo form of 
royal authority * In the seconu place, the use of 
the term vawdjya in a particular sen, m Artha 
$dsirais no decisive argument agaim:t taking xt 
m a quite different sense im an ear .er text like 
Aviareya Bréhmana, specially when the later sense 
is hardly applicable to the earlier text Any one 
who reads the particular passage quoted on p 89 
of my book will probably find 1+ difficult to offer 
any consistent interpretation of 11, if the word 
varrdjya is takenin the gens of a toreign rule, ag 
Mr Shamasastry proposes 
Then, as regards wrong inferoncc Mr Shama 
sastry thinks that the expression vida pat doeg 
not at all amply the yumportance of the popular 
element m the government as inferred by, me 
But as I have already pomted out im the text, 
the substztution of the expression ‘ king of the 
French’ for the old ‘king of Francc’ mdicated 
a considerable difference m the importance 
ef popular element im the government, and 
there is no reason why similar implications may 
not be mferred from similar phrases in the Vedic 
iierature Its true that such expzession is apt, 
In course of time, to be converted into stereotyped 
designation of the king, but 1t 1s not unreasonable 
to assume that, to begin with, it actually corres. 
ponded to some real political notion 
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Mr Shamasastry thinks that thoro lb NO 
in the Cow-hymn, quoted on p 45, to an 
as stated by me He hag apparently 
verse 15 of the hymn whih contains the word 
samit Both Bloomfield and Whitney hare 
rendered it hy § assembly,’ and they translations 
are given mo my hook the passage m question 
beimg put in abalacs (p £6, LL 1OJL) Iba just 
possible however, that Vir Shamasastry takes 
the word saseda an the pasbage in a different sense 
Bul, even then, m view of the undeniable fact 
that samete in used in other hymns, im the sense 
of assembly and hay been rendered as such in. the 


passage in question by scholars luke Whitney and 
Bloomfield 1 


reference 
y assembly, 
overlooked 


appears to im 40 be somewhat 

dogmaty to assert that ‘ther is no reference 
in the Cow hvinu to any assembly 

Mr Shatmasastiy observes thai the word 


sobha was m many places used mm the sense of 2 
garxblmg rather than a political meeting” But 
| have stated this on p 17, paragraph 6 

Vi. Shamasastry observes that m noticing the 
‘orpolate activilies in religious life I have con 
fed my attention only to the Buddhistic and 
wmitted the Brahmanie sad othe: communities 
This is nota quite correct statement of tacts On 
pp 123 24 Lhave drawn promiment attention tothe 
fact that solygioun corporations existed before 
Buddhas tua and have cited evidence to shoy 
that religious corporations were already a well 
hnown factor of society in Buddha . tame, and the 
colobrated samgha of the latter was not a nev 
oroation butunerely a development upon the exstmg 
institutions [ have again poimted out onp 142 
that other rehgious communitios too led corpor 
ate lives, and have referred to a number of such 
corpoiations on pp 123, 124 and 142 It is true 
that I selected Buddhist samgha alone for 
detailed desorption, but for thin T have assigned 
reasons on’pp 124 and 142 


Lastly Mr Shamasasiry remarks that my 
desenption of the evolution of caste 15 somewhat 
confused for want of a Clear chronological analysis 
ofthe subyct | donot wish to micct such a gonoral 
charge and shall therefore content mryeelf by 
merely pointing out that | have accanged the texts 
beamng upon caste accordmy to cistmet literary 


periods and have fully duseusaed thei  chrono- 
logical order in the Introduction 
In conchosen Uber to subrat that although 1 


1 Unusual for an author to reply to the criticism 
of his book, 1 becomes necessary im the present 
case as the pois involycd are moamily of scholarly 
interest and also of gencral amportanuce to the 
students of Inelea hustory Bondes, T have a 
good precedent m the reply of the lato Dr V. A 
Smith to Prof Sten Konow’'s review of his Early 
Mistory of Indra in this Journal (1918, pp 178, 371) 
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SLEEPLESS 


Sa ee 


sjster-in-law, (5) 1 husband’s elder sister, 


or cder brother's wife chanola 
9 witch sister, 
brothers wife (a) af one’s senior 
mamola (b) 1f onc § junior aka-ba 
pail (da) [Itnot a parent these would be 
addressed by ther name ] 8 husband’s 
younger sister, or husband's (or wife's) 
younger brother 5 wife 6 tin (da) 
See brother-in-law and App vm 
sit, (vi) £ seat one’s self: 
dot (kc) Ser arrive 
that on ariival onc (that 1s the body) sits 
down 2 sit leanmg on one’s arm 
ara ehomi (he), ara chéngali (ke) 3 sit 


aka- 
The mference being 


stall yr-flu (he) 4 © sit up from re 
cumbent position See mse o sit m 
assembly aka-kora (ke) 6 sit on 


ones heels Nee squat 7. sit cross-legged. 
See cross-legged 

situation, (4) Sce position, place 

sixth, (6 and adj) See App m 

size, (+ ) rétebiba (da) (adj ) of the 
game sizc, equal aka-para (da) [plur 
akat para (da)| Our two bows are of the 
same size meta kdrama Vikpor akat-pdra (da) 

skate, (4) ray-hsh pétema (da), 
chir (da) , gerengdi (da) , gtim (da) , fiip (da), 
bedi (da), gdldi (da) , tdlo (da), kowal (da) 
These are varreties of the Ray family 

skeleton, (8 ) ta-tima (da), tala- 
chorokto (da) See bone, whole 

sketeh, (vt) any pattern, etc ig- 
ngata (he) (4) See drawing, picture. 

skewer, (4 ) chim (da) 

skilful, (adj ) See expert 

skill, (6) m handiwork 
(da) 

skin, (vt) peel . déch (ke), doich 
(ke) See peel and shed (5) éd (da) [in 
construe @) (da), ay (da)] with pp aka, 
éng, «tc according to part of the body re 
ferred to The skin of your hand (or foot), 


éng-yoma 


ngéng @ (da) black skin pdtung’at] 
(da) 

skinny, (adj) wanting flesh ab- 
pakad (da) See thin 





or husband’s (or wife’s) 


0, mdolent 6, pole 0, pot o awful 91, 


skull, (s) cranium Ot chéta (da) 
See Ex at disinter Bia 1s carrying two skulls 
today bta hawar chéia V’ikpor tabshe 

sky, (s) 1. 
cloudless 
cast 


moro (da) 2 clear, 
moro béringa (da) 8 over- 
moro ela-dilnga (da) 


slack, (adj) loose, of a bow-strmg, ete 
ig-yaragap (da) 
slacken, (vt) loosen (let out) of a rope, 
etc lor (ke) (v1) 1. of a rope, 
bow-string, etc oyu-tol (ke) 2. of a 
current akan yada-kini (ke) 
slander, (v t ) defame eb atedi (ke) 


slap, (vt) 1 pedi (ke), prefix, 
ig, ab, etc according to part of person re- 
ferred to Lipa slapped my face lipa 
d’ugpedire 2 slap the hollow between the 
thighs (women seated mark time for dancers 
in this manner to an accompaniment of sing 
ing) ab pir (ke) 3 slap the thigh 
and shout, as women m token of pleasure 
See shout 4 slap one’s self ad-pedi 
(ke) (s) cuff pedi (da) 

slash, (vt) gash 6t-polo (ke), - 
réhi (ke) 

slaughter, (vt) 1. slay for food 
Aka-chol (ke). See cut up food 2 s (a) a pig 

Aka-jaifi (ke) See Ex at order 

(b) a turtle idal o jérali (ke), 
idal-o-dit (ke) Turtles are slaughtered by 
piercmg one of the eyes with a skewer or 
pomted arrow , the first word refers to only 
one turtle, the second to more than one 

sleep, (v1) 1. mami (ke) We 
slept all day meda bédo déga mamure 
2, sleep soundly arla-l’igrita (ke) 
Being sound asleep (st owing to my sleeping 
soundly) I did not hear the thunder drla- 
drigritanga Veddre ptiluga-la-gorawanga len 
@aka-tegr-Tidavnga-ba (da). 3. sleep 
lightly, doze . ig-figim (ke) 4. go to 
sleep j-dége (ke) See nod 

sleeping-mat, (s ) parepa (da) See App xm 

sleepless, (adj ) . 6-kaich nga (da). 


bowl 


SLEEPY 





ig drlanga (da) , 


sleepy, (ad) ) drowsy 
mitrg’ ar- 


j-dégenga (da) We are sleepy 
langa (da) 
shee, (v t ) ig-puku (ke), kobat (ke) , 
ig-waia (ke), igrag (ke) (s ) ik- 
piku (da) See ear and Ex at name 
slide, (v t ) i galya (ke) (v1) glide 
i galat (ke) 


slight, (vt) by declnmg to notice : 


ig (or 1)-tem (ke) 


shghtly, (adv) in a small degree 
yaba (da) 

sng, baby- (8) See baby-slng and 
App xi 

shp, (vt) 1 en galat (ke) 


2. give one the slip tilaitia (ke) Se 
elude (vi) 1. slide down, ay a landslip 
padla (ke) 2 slide off 1J1- 
polokim (ke) , ara pejili (ke). 
shppery, (adj ) (ot-) 
See polish and smooth 
slit, (vt) split 
See split (vi) tear 


galdim (da). 


(aka-) tarali (ke) 
See tear (v1) 


slop, (s ) raij (da), rais (da) See 
hiss 
slope, (s ) paleta (da), léchenga (da) 


slothful, (adj) See indolent, idle 
Slow, (adj) in motion or performance 
dédonga (da) , & maimga (da) (excl ) 
How slow you are! badi-kav’a ! 


slowly, (adv ) dédo len , dédo ya 


tardily 1g-nilya (da) 
slug, (s ) biitu (da) 
sluggard, (s ) dr-ginnga (da) , 


ar-téninga (da) 
slumber, (v1) doze 
sly, (adj) See cunning 
smack, (vt ands) See slap 


small, (adj) 1. 


. 1g-figim(ke) 


In size, of animals or 
manimate objects kétaa (da), kétama 
(da) [ When referring to humans “ab ” is 
prefixed ] 2. m quantity 
(da) , ba (da) 

{of any object) 


yaba 
3 very small, small mndeed 
tiba-yaba (da) (s) a 


a, idea, out a, our a, casa, &, father &, fathom 











small piece i-digap (da) See bit 
(exclam ) How small itis! (a) man speak- 
ing ai chutai!, (b) woman speaking 
wada-chuta ! 

smaller, (adj) 1. i tek- 
(ab )hétia (da) Bira ts smaller than Wologa 
wologa teh birabhetia (da) 2 in quantity 
See less 

smallest, (adj) 1. in (tek)- 
(ab)hétia Vigli (da)  Punga as the smallest 
(man) mn my village dea bara, len ping 
abhétia-l agli (da) 2. inquantity Nee least 

smart, (v1) varo (he) From bath- 
ing in sea Water the jungle dwellcr (0 e one 
living in the interzor) is) smarting all over. 
ida len lidganga Veddre ereniaga yaroke 

smash, (vt) See break and shatter 

smear, (vy t ) the person with any oily sub- 
aby léfc (hey = See 


bl/é 


blac 


stance or honey 
daub, and paint 
smell, (vt) perccive by the nos 
tim (ke), 6¢ au-Vig-loti (he) Sve smell, (s ) 
and admit 2. (vi) have odour 
Gto-au (ke) ($s) 1 odour (gener term) 
dt au (da) 2 8 of trust ét 
galaria (da) 38. 8 of frit or flower 
ig-gala (da) 4 38 of cooked meat or fish 
6tngiu (da) 5 os of yolba tibre, 
from which turtle nets and lincs are made 
fin-yélba (da) | It is regarded as use 
less for one who has just boen cngaged in 
killing a pig, turtle, ete or m using yolba 
fibre to attempt to hunt or fish, as these 
ammals, especially turtles, possess a keen 
scent ] 6 8 of onc’s hands after slaughter- 
Ing a pig or turtle ta-galanga (da) 
7. 8 of one’s person due to perspiration, 
especially when smeared with hoioh Ot 
galanga (da) 8. 8s of one’s yorson after 


catching a pig, turtle, fish, ete Ot- 
chin (da) 9 agrocable smcll 6t- 
au-béringa (da) 10 disayvrecable — smell 


Ot au-jabag (da) 
smile, (v1) Oko-moichri (ke) , Gho- 
michri (ke) , kémria (ke) 
Smite, (vt) See strike, kill 


al, bite au, house au, rows . 


SMOKE 
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SOLEN VAGIN4 


eee Oe 
oS ew 


m06'la l’en-dyu_ (ke) 
(vi) 1 of a fire or volcano m6’la- 
éyu (ke), mo’la-tipu (ke) 2 s tobacco 
tipu (ke), dyu (ke) (s) 1 mid’la 
[Compare with words for string, 
column of smoke 
(pp) blinded by 


smoke, (vt). 


(da) 
egg and straight] 2. 
wiiludanga (da) 


smoke Wji-mafijyure 

smooth, (vt) 1. Imgati (ke) 
2 s a planed surface pilau (ke) 
(adj}) 1. 8 of a calm sea lia (da) 
2. 8s of a plain surface linpiriya (da) 
8. 8s of a polished surface géhigma 
(da) See polish 

smother, (vt andvi) WSee suffocate 

smut, (s) See soot 

snail, (8 ) érem-dla (da) 

snake, (8 ) j5bo (da) 

snap, (vt) 1. break short top 
(ke), topati (ke) 2. snap a bowstring 
against the bow chirana (ke) 


8 snatch See snateh 4. try to bite, as 


a dog ig-karap (ke) (vi) 1 owing 
to straim Syun témar-top (ke) 2. 


owing to force applied with the teeth 
yi-karap (ke) 
snatch, (vt ) ydr-baring’1 (ke) 
sneer, (v1) express contempt by a sneer 


or sniff 1jl ingri (ke) 

sneeze, (v1) chiba (ke) (s ) 
chiba (da) 

sniff, (v1) 1. as when smelling 
nii-ruch (ke) 2, when expressing contempt 
See sneer 

snivel, (v1) run at the nose ig- 
filib-Paéka-nat (ke) (8) from the nose 


ig-fiilib (da) 

snore, (v1) gorawa (ke) 
snout, (8 ) ig-choronga (da) 
snuffle, (vi) breathe hard through the 
dko-drdya (ke) 

so, (adv) 1. thus, m this way . ' 
kian-ari (da) , in that way ekdra (da) , 
kian-fiba (da) I stitch so (in this way), 
but he mm that way dé kiandro jdike, déna 
Ol ekdra (da) 2 onaccount of this or that, 


nose 


o, ndolent 


5, pole 6, pot 6, autu' 


consequently kian cha (da) , fig& (da) 
See Ex at earry (correl ) cha (da) See 
Ex at as and App 1,3 so (or this) much 
kian, kian-war (da) so big (Let 

this-much-big), indicatmg by means of the 
hand ktanwai-déga (da) so small 
kianwar-kétra (da) 4 so (or this) 
many kian-chaia (da) 5 so much 
(correl ) fichu-tiin (da) See as 
much (rel )in App 1 As much honey as you 
give me, so much resin willl give you 
ka-tiin dja ngé den man ichu-tin sim dé ngen 
man (ke) 6 so many (correl ) uchicha- 
tin (da) See as many (rel) in App 1. 
7 extremely botaba The wateris 
so cold ina wat ritupa botaba See very 8 
(Phr) Just so! dba (da), kichtkan-dba (da) ! 
See of course Isitso? an tba (da)? So 
itis! an a-keta / 

soak, (vt) ig-yOp (ke) (perf ig- 
yébre) as wood or jack-fruit seeds to soften 
them (v1) Sto pi (ke) 

soar, (v1) fly aloft 
ascend 

sob, (v1) Snaba (ke), norot (ke) 

sociable, (adj ) ig-loringa (da) 

socket, (s ) of pig-arrow or harpoon 
aka-changa (da) See spear 

soft, (adj ) 1. of cotton, sponge, wax, ete 


i-taj (ke) See 


dt-yéb (da) 2, of flesh ab-yéb 
(da), takes prefix of part of body referred to 
See App 1 


. yop (ke) 
See quietly 


soften, (vt). 
softly, (adv ) 


soil, (vt) gi (ke), lada (ke) (s) 
1. ground, earth gara (da) 2 mould 

, pa (da) 3 stony s el-dt ta 
(da) 


poli (ke), pal (ke) 


sojourn, (v1) 
éng-elma (da) See 


sole, (s ) of foot 
App nu 
sole, (adj ) See alone and only 


solely, (adv.) See only 
solemn, (adj ) ab (or oko)-miku- 


ringa (da) 
solen Vagina, (sg). }aruwin-l’aka- 
bang (ca) é 


o1, bail 


SOLITARY 


s cteminmaneaatieaml 


SS = ee 


solitary, (adj ) See alone, lonely, and only 
solid, (adj ) not hollow ar Ita-ba (da) 
some, (adj) of mdeterminate quantity 
fitan-Areh (da), drek (da) Give me 

some food dtan-drek ydt den a 
some, (pron) certain persons knowh O12 
unknown _ ed-tkpt: (da) Some like 
huntmg pigs, but (some) others prefer har- 
pooning turtles ed-ikpor dé'-len ydmalvke, 
déna Gkot-térobliya ydde-lébunga-len i-tdr bie 
(ke) someofus , med’ikpd: (ht we tw) 
some of you ... nged ikpé: (hf you two) 
some of them . ed-ikpér (hé they 
two) The day before yesterday some of 
us jungle-dwellers, squatting ourselves mn 
the canoe, went with the coast-men in order 
to see them harpoon turtles tdrdiléu med’ 
ikpor éremtdga, Odam len arat-tichu-blanga 
bédig, drysto Uétot-parchalen yddr-dit-ydle 
Vrteg-badagnga Veb dhangawe Some of them 
died, but the remamde1 (the others) 1ecovet- 
ed ed-tkpér oko-hre, déna arat-dilu trgbdure 


some-body, (s )some one » Gchin (da) 
See! somebody 1s coming this way wae 
gélib ' dchon kach onke 

somehow, (adv ) in some way or other 
fichin-A4rek (da) Do it somehow  agél 
tichon-drek dvyoke 

some more, (adj ) additional (of anything) 

dt-fid (da) 

some other, (adj ) , Oko-téro btya 
(da) Bra took some other bow bia kédrama 
I’ 6ko-téro-biiya envre, 

something, (s ) min (da) He w in 
the habit of giving me something when he 
pays mea visit here kdrun ar-léenga len dl 
dko-jyaranga den min manke 

some one See somebody 

some time or other, at (adv) (a) mn the 
indefinite “past achin-balya —(b) in 
the future a-réringa (len), tardlo 
(-len) , igdtek At some time or other God 
ht a fire at Barren Island (there 18 a volcano 
there)  dchin-barya ptiluga médla-tdrchina 
len chapa Urko-jéore The modern name of 
this islend 1s taili-chapa (lt stone-fuel) 
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SORRY 


Ee nn 
sometimes, (adv) (a) in the past 
achin-ya (b) in the future figdtel- 
figadtek He was sometimes indolent g 
dchunya ab-wélab Veddre 
visit your encampment 
bdray len marat lér (ke) 
somewhere, (adv) 1. atin-ér-len 
dt-éra len 2, somewheie there, thereabout 
Gchum (da), ‘humen (da) I6 iy 
not with me, it mw somewhcte thoe @6; 
parchalen yaba (da), ihumen (da) 83 some- 
where ot other tichum f@teh He iy 
huntimg turtles somewhere o: other 6! 
dichum-drek yddi ldbihe 4. somewhere near 


Uichuin-ya-palen 





We will semetimes 
Rgateh Kgdteh nota 


son, (s) 1. under thiec ycars of age 

Ota (da), (lit desfes) 2. over three years of 
age (a) in relation to the futhe ar- 
dire, at-ddi-yate (da) See beget (b) m 
relation to the mother ab étire, ab- 
éti-ydte (dla), ab-wejie, wb-w dp-yate (da) His 
(honorific) son and her (honorific) daughter 
are conupg tomorow morning with my father 
and younger brother liltvya mas (a)-Varddare 
chdn(a) Vabét-ydte-parl daub-marola ddka- 
kdm atuk onke Whose sons are returning to 
thor homes today ¢ muje arat-ddere kawar uty 
(ke)? See App vu and yin 


son-in-law, (s ) HGniys (da) See 
App vin for terms denoting 1 lationships 

song, (3) ramud (da) (in, construc 
ramit) , rémit-pakita (da)  Wologa’s song 
udlog’ia rdmit (da) 


soon, (adv ) 1. shortly See by 
and by, presently, later on 9, a8 SOON as 
(whenever, at such time as) rel. ktan- 


éribahk See Ex at time and App 3 

soot, (s ) bubut (dea) 

sore, (acly ) chiinnga (da), yednge 
(da) with prefix ab, ig, etc according to 
part of the hody which ism pain See pain 
and painful (s ) J ehtim (di) 

sorrowful See sad 

sorry, (ad ) kak-l’ar-tdinga (da) 
The childis sorry that you are sick ng’ 
abyednga Veddre abliga kikldrtirnga (da) 





a, idea, cut 4, cur a, cass 


4, father a, fathom a1, bite an hen o 


PeneTrrnTnerTnTeTr nl TT me meemeaneeammeealiabnuaee dl 


wil, TOUSE 


SORT 
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SPAWN 


oa a a a a 


sort, (vt) separate intu lots, assort 
ét-nan (ke) (s) sort, kind, descrip- 
tion tag (da) What sort 2 also 
what sort of sport have you had ? michiba 
tagre ? [ Note —<‘ tag” is frequently inserted 
after the base of a verb in order to modify 
its meanmg Ex to paddle tapa (ke) to 
paddle in some sort of way tapa-tag (Ke) 
to play 14) (ke) to have some sort 
of game 1jdjag-tag (ke) See also Ex at 
close, emerge, lull, sport and use, (Phr ) 
out of sorts ad-jdbag tagnga (da), 
a)-yednga-tagnga (da) See Ex at reply 
soul, (s) seat of hife 6t-ydlo (da) 
See paradise, purgatory, reflection, and 
Ex at assume 
sound, (v t ) measure (with bamboo, ete ) 
depth of wate. jaru-tal (ke) (3) 
1 (generic teim) tegi (da) 2 8 of 
voice (human or animal), also of gun-fre 
aka-tegi (da) 3, 8 of thumping, as 
of heel on sounding-board during a dance 
St-tegi (de) 4, 8 of stamping on 
the ground el-dt-tegi (da) 5, rumbl- 
ing s as of thunde:, 8 of a fallmg rock, 
tree, and also of footsteps ar-tegi 
(da) 6, s of surf aka-yeng (de) , 
aka-yenge (da) See breakers 7.8 of metal 
when struck, as 10n on an anvil or & bell, ete 
wi-tanga (da) 8s of rain j 
yim-ta-l i-teg: (da) 9 8 of falling water, 
as of & caseacde ar-yAlangar (ca), 
1 chdrcharing: (da) 10, s of rustling of 
loaves o1 that caused by one’s movements 
ig-charbaring1 (a) with special re- 
ference Lo the wearers of the ‘“‘bod,’’ “ta 
chénga’’ and “togo chong * See App xm 
114.5 of a slap or blow 6t-t& chokin1 
(da) 12. 8 of crunching hard food, as nuts, 
crackling, ete 6t-kAt waling: (da) 
13. 9 caused by singeimg heir or feathers, 
etc 6t-ér-échanga (da) 14 s of 
bamboo cracking im the fire, or apy explosive 
sound tichunga (da) (adj ) without 
defect St-gdro-jum (da) 
sounding-board, (used to mark time in 
dancing) pakuta-(l’dt-)yemnga (da) 
See App xm 


o, mdolent 6, pele o pot 


soundly, sleep. See sleep 
soup, (8) ab (-dama)-ra1j 
turtle-soup yadi-l’ab raaj (da). 
sour, make or cause to become (v t) 
ig-mika (ke) (v1) be or become 


(da), 


yi-maka (ke) (adj ) ig-maka- 
nga (da) of unnpe fruit tripe 


(da) See unnpe 


sourness, (S ) ig-maka-yoma (da) 
See quality 

source, (s) See spring 

south, (s ) eligla (da) south-west 
wind déria (da) south-west mon- 
soon gimul-ta (da) 

sow, (vt) seed yat-biguk (ke) 


fit food-bury 

sow, (s) female pig rogo (da) See 
pig 2. that has had one or more litters, 
régo chan-chéu (da) 3. of unusual bulk 

rogo-l’6ng-chtin (da) 4 barren. 

régo-liga (da). 

space, (s) 1. area, tract, place 
ér (da) in construc sometimes el, see Anda- 
man Islands cramped, narrow space 
ér-chépaua (de) 

spacious See roomy 

spade, (8) gare-jérlangs (da). 
This term 1s applied to the * wolo’’ (see adze, 
when used for scooping earth See App 
pan 

span, (v t ) measure with the extended hand 

° dko-diigap (ke) (8) space between 

outstretched thumb and little finger - 
dko-digap (da) 

spare, (v t )1 bestow, allow ar-léda 
(ke) {reflex ) See Fx at much As you have no 
yolba fibre I will (therefore) spare you all 
this ngét-parchalen yolba yaba V eddre kiancha 
dé Wan ardtru @arlédake Can you spare 
mesomuch ? an ngé den kian ng’ arlédake * 
29 spare from injury dt-tid-diibu (ke). 


See Ex at although, erush, hut (edlj ) See 
thin 
spark, (s) from burning wood ‘ 


chapa-lig-béra (da), bubra (da) See dust 
sparkle, (v1) bétel (ke) , kar (ke) 
spawn, (s ) (yat-l'te-) bér (da) 


>, awful o1, bol 


SPEAK 


speak, (v t ) declare, address words 
yabnga tarchi (ke) God spake these words 
(it thus words said) piluga kian-d1. yabnga 


fdrchire (v1) utter words, talk yap 
(ke) Is my father speaking’? an d’ab- 
chdbil ydpke > See read 

speaker, (s ) yabnga-taichi yate (da) 


spear, (vt) 1 turtle, skate, etc (a) only 
jérah (ke), (b) more than one 
dit (ke) We speared many turtles, I 
killed two and Punga and Bia the others 
meda yddr jibaba diitre, dé tkpéor télegare, 
pinga dlbédig bia Vétot-dilu (da) 2 pig 
ér-dat (ke) (s) 1  turtle-spear (harpoon) 
kowaia-l’dko-diitnga (da) The thick 
end of the long bamhoo haft is called dr- 
borod (da) and the socket end Aka-changa 
(da) This harpoon consists (a) of the tag 
(da), a long bamboo haft at the thin end 
of which a socket 1s provided for the (b) 
kowaia (da), which 1s a short iron harpoon 
deeply notched or barbed These two perts 
aire connected by means of a long line (e) 
bétmo (da) See Ex at bow of canoe 2, 
pig-spear é:-diiinga (da) , galein (da) 
See App xu 
speckled, (adj ) 
baratnga (da) 
spectator, ig-badig-yadte (da), 
spectators idal-Ardtiu (da) , ig-badig- 
yate-l’éng-kalak (da) 


one 


i téna taninga (da) 


(8 ) 


speetre, (s) ghost See spirit » 

speech, (3 ) ig-yabnga (da) 

speed, (s) in flight, pursuit yirad 
(da) 

speedily, (adv) by running, flying, “ete 


yirad-tek 
spend, (vt) expend 
See use up (v1) spend time 
spew, (v1) ad-v é (ke) 
spherical, (adj ) See globular 
spider, (s ) Ngonga (da) 2 spider’s 


autinga (ke) 
See stay 


web (s ) Hhgonga-kid (da) See net 
spike, (s ) chikul (da) See thorn 
spill, (vt ) Ot-éla (ke) (v1 ) 


Sto-éla (he), i-yGdla (ke) , oto-pi (ke) See 


SPORT 


spin, (\t) 1 twist fines into thread 
ar-kit (ke) 2 & yarn, tell a story 
Vabnga-l’ a1-lor (ke) 
spime, (5) 1 ah-gdrob (da) verte. 
bia ar-éte-ta (cla) See App u 
2 serrated bony spine of the Ssting-ray See 
ray 
spinster, (x ) 
App vu 
spint, (5) 1 ghost 
(Im construe chaugala) 


al-jadi-j6g (da) See 


Ot-chauga-(d a) 
(For evi spirits 


of the land, sea and sky See demon 
2, spirituous hquar 10g (da) See grog 
spit, (vt) or (v1) 1. chin (ke) 


2 8 out food, hair, ete from the mouth 
tiibal (ke) tibal-pr (ke) See ex. 
pectorate 
spittle See saliva 


Splash, (vt ) ab-chingi (ke) , éng- 
Gla (ke), ab-we) (ke) 1. ag by throwing 
something into water or by rushing ito tho 
water. 2 & 3 as when playing in the water 
(v1) par chat (he) 

spleen, (x ) wh-pilma (la) SeeApp u 

splice, (vt ) tar ddo (ke) 

splinter, (4 ) of wood Achalnga (da) 

split, (vt) 1. wood with an adze to obtain 
firewood chapa-chalat (ke) 2, by 
dashing wood on a stone chapa-tai 
(ke) 3, anything (aka-) tarali (ke) 
4 8 leaves of palms, pandanus, ete asm 
Preparing waist-helts or in making Ara 
(see funereal wreaths) yit (ke) (vi) 

dkan-tarali (ke), Syun téman-tarali (ke) 
spoil, (v t ) render useless éche (ke) 
id-béra (ke), play (ke), ét-jabagi (ke) 
You have spoilt the bow waz ngo hdrama 
len échere (vi ) Oto-pdlaiji (ke) , 
Oyun-témar-jabagy ( ke) 

Spondylus, (« ) wal (da) Thorny 
oyster cooked and eaten by mariied persons 
only 

sponge, (s ) 

Spoor, (s ) 

sport, (v1) frolic 
See sort (8) 4, hunting 


dpva (da) 

&ka-kiny (da) 
I-~Jajag-tag (ke), 
ut‘(da) 


upset 2, canoe-fishing lobingsa (da) 
a, idea, cut fi, eur & casa a, father a, fathom ai, bite au, house au, rouse 


sPOT 
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START 
a a aaa a SSeS Seaatdenansssnelnsenes ee eecensarereercseerencerterererss see ee 
spot, (8) See mark, place stagnant, (adj ) el-Aka-kérbanga 
spotted, (adj ) as a cowrle i-tona- | (da) 
tamnga (da), baratnga (da) stain, (vt ) michla (ke) 2.8 one’s 
sprain, (8 ) gddoli (da) aITOWs éla (or tolbét)-l'6t-tt (ke) with 
spray of the sea, (8 ) 6t-éfia- 


wah (da), patara-la chinnga (da) 
spread, (vt) 1. overlay 

(ke) 2.9 leaves on the giound ér-ran 

(ke), as for a bed 3 8 Wax, cte Over any 


6t-ram. 


object Jéfie (kc), miti (ke) 4.8 a 

net voto-bar (ke) 5 Jay out 
pé (ke) 

spring, (v1) 1. & in leaping Aka- 


Jabva (he) 2.68 upwards ébal (ke) 
Sec jump 8 crack, 98 an oveistrained bow 
or paddle 11 (or Gto)-tarali (ke) (s) 
1, outilow of water ika char (da) 2 


s water héa (da) See Andaman Is- 
Jands 10, p 24 8. vernal season ‘ 
tala-tong-déreka (da) See App ix 4 8 
tide See tide 

sprinkle, (v t ) yiiip (ke) , el-6t-wiy 
(ke) 

spy, (vi) ab-chaiu-dmo (ke) 


squall, (s ) violent gust 
t6,r011 (da) 

squander, See waste 

square, («ly ) 


tilnga-(la-) 


air-gor (da) 


squat, (v1) ara-tiohubla (ke) See 
Ex at some 

squeak, (vi) . ar-pate (ke) 

squeeze, (vt) 1. pétemi (ke) 
2,6 honey out of a comb painu (ke) 
8.8 the breast in suckling an infant 
k&m-ralj-poinu (ke) 

squint, (vi) ig-elri (ke) (adj) 8- 
eyed ig-elringa (da) 

squirt, (vt) aka-w tilri (ke) 

stab, (vt) & person ab-jaifi (ke) 
stab an amimal (eap pig) jaifi (ke) 


See slaughter 
stage  Sce platform, burial and pereh 
stagger, (v i ) . 1, from a blow . 
dege (ke) 2.8 from physical inf mity 
Léta (ke) , (ig-) léleha (ke) 3.8 from giddi- 
ness élamy% (ke) 


ref to wounding or killing an enemy or in 
shooting game ({s) michla (da) See 
mark 

stale, become (v1) of food kept too long 

a-maka (ke) (adj ) 1. not fresh 

i-tol-re See old 2, with ref to food eaten 
| freshlv-cooked 1itipa {da) Uf cold 
: 3, withref to fiuit, also to leavesno longer 
| 
| 





fit for thatching or other purpose 
rika (da) 


a-maka re 


4 of foo? kept too long 


stalk game, (v t) at-bang-ddati (ke) 
, iggéroba (ke) See approach by stealth. 
stammer, (vt & vi) aka- 


: gddigma (ke) 
| Stamp, (v1) 1, on sounding-board, as an 
| accompaniment to dancers . . yem (ke), 
| 2, after the manner of Andamanese when 
, dancing tik-p& (ke) 
| dfiuga (ke) 
: stanch, (vt) step flow of blood 
médali (ke) 

stand, (vi) 1. of one person 
(ke) 2 of more than one 
8.8 stall ig-ni (ke) 
tani (ke) 5,3 on tip-toe 
(ke) 6 5 INarow 
. star, (s) 1 
| (da) 2,8 -lght 
| 3. shooting-star 
| (da) (adj) s-less 
| ig-w6ldij-ba (da) 
| starboard, (s ) 
| 
| 


3. stamp upon 





kapi 
kapari (Ke) 
4,6 up aka- 
ara-lalja1 

& (or 131)-tor (Ke) 
chaéto (da) , 1g-w6lory 
ch&to-la-chomga (da). 
chaugala-la-chomega 
chato-ba (da), 


| 





ig-bida (da) 
stare, (vt) ig-noma (ke) 
start, (v1) 1. set out on a@ journey 
_tot-makar: (ke) In order to arrive there 
' peforehend, get up before us and start at 
_ dawn kato V éko-télum aig’ dha-ti-déinga V edare 
met-toba ng’ dyu-bor, dlbédig wéanga-len tot- 
; makary (ke) 2, as in a race . ara-pbrot 
_ (Ke) 8. with surprise i1-fiéra dla 
" (ke) 


0, indolent 6, pele 6, pot 4, awful , o1, bow 


STARTLE 


STILL 


SSS oo 
—— 


startle, (vt) (vi) 
; . lji-wata (ke) 
starve, (vi) akan-wérali (ke) 
state, (vt) See say, tell 
station, fishing- See Fishing-station 
stature, (s ) ab-lapanga-yéma (da) 
Stay, (vi) 1. tarry, dwell temporaily 
poli (ke), pal: (ke) See day 2. wait 
tami (ke) 3 remain at ease, take 
rest barmi (ke) 4, stay away 
oto-lida1 (ke) 


ig-wata (ke) 


Steady, (adj ) fixed, fim See firm 
Steal, (v t ) (ar-) tap (ke) 2. (v1) 
ara-tap (ke) See pilfer 


steam, (v1) bdag (ke) (s ) béag (da) See 
boul 

Steamer, (s ) birma-chélewa (ca) 
(at “funnel-ship’’), aka-hirma (ca) See 
Ex at bring (by water) When the steamer 
anchored yesterday I was tattooing my son 
(mother speaking)  birma-chélewa  dilléa 
kana-Ven-tilpunga bédig dé d’ab-éti-ydte 1 ‘aby?. 
toka 

Steep, (vt) See soak (adj ) precrpitous 

el-6t-chidme (da), el-dt (or tot)- 

lanta (da) , ig-léchenga (da) See slope and 
bridge of nose 

steepness, (s ) tot-lanta-yéma (da) 

Steer, (vt) 1 by means of paddle 
ar-tit (ke). See stern, 2. witha rudder 
ote &r-giuda (ke). It 1s my turn first to 
steer (with a padéle) (ht first turn my steer- 
ing), you all must paddle for me otoldka 
dia Iértit (da\, nged’drdaru den, itdpake 

stem, (s.) 1. prow 
migu (da) 2. stem of plant 
(da) 

stench, (s ) 5t-du-jabag (da) 
odour What a stench! bade-chufigé ! 

step, (vi) 14, 
tang (ke), 2. walk 
aside, make way 


Oko (or 6t)- 
ab-chau 


See 


make paces ara- 
nau (ke) 3, step 
ad-Gchai (ke) 4, 


step backwards tar-156 (ke) 5, step 
forwards . tar-iki (ke) 6, step over 
. 4r-labadt (ke) (8) 4, pace 


&-tang (da) 2, step, toot- See foot-print 


a, idea, cut a, cur 


| 
| 


a, Casa A, father &, fathom 


Step-father, (4) 1, 
2 step-mothe: 
son 


ab-chabil (da) 
a&b-chanola 3 step- 
eb-ad-enire 4, step-daughter 
eb-acdenire-pail (da) See App vin 
Stephania hernandifolia, (3 ) jang- 
ma (da) The fruit is eaten 
Sterculia villosa, (s ) baja (da) 
favourite tree for making canoes, 
and food-dishes 3 sp maui (la) , yére (da), 
kared (da) Of these the tirst two are used 
for canoe-making, the tit also provides 
resin fot torchos,while the seed of the small 
yellow truit of the third 1 sucked and 
broken in order that the kernel] may be 
extracted and thrown away anc rts shell eaten 
asa dainty 
sterile, (acly ) 
See barren, beget. 
stern, (3) of canoe ar-tit (da) He 
is slétinginthestern 6 ér-tii-len Gkea-dd. (he) 
Stow, (v t ) ig-gaunge-jor (ke) (vi) 
1jl gMinga-jO1 (ke) 
stick, (vt) doa pig jain (ke) 2 g, 
a turtle See slaughter 3. cause to adhere 
Oyu-mahl (ke) (v1) adhere 
Oyun-témar-mah (ke) 2, g In the gullet 
né-tai (ke) 8, as an arrow In a tree 
or cork in the neck of a bottle gogal 
(ke) (8) 1. patu (dla) (lit wood ) 2, stout, 
pointed s used as a hoe aka (da) 
See App xm 8, thin, pointed s used as a 
skewer or for slaughtering «a turtle 
chim (da) See Slaughter 4 poling g 
See pole 
stickiness, (sg ) 
sticky, (adj ) 
ma (da) 
stiff, (adj) See rigid, 
stiffen, (v t ) oyu-latawa (ke) (v1) 
oyun-témar-latawa (ke) 
Stifle, (vt & vy )  WNSee suffocate 
Still, eause to be (vt) en-ndi (ke) 
(vi)s be or keep - ad-nd (ke) Keep 
still! don’t fidget!  ng’ad-nad 1, ng’yt- 
qjols (ke) ddke! (con; ) yet, nevertheless 
arek (adv ) even yet, as previously 


- Hg’aka He is still absent . 6 figdha 
abydba, (da) 


A 
buckets, 


ar-Odinga-ba (da) 


malinga-yéma (da) 
- malioga (da), malat- 





rananne, 


ai bite au, howso - Gu, rouse 
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XXVII—AN ACCOLNT OF THE COMING oF SULTAN Bawipur or Gusarit ro THE Dakan 
AND Ob HIS RETURNING WITHOUT ACCOMPLISHING HIS OBJECT 


It has already been mentioned that when ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, the governor of Berar, as 
defeated by the royal army at Valor and fled before them, he found it difficult to eee 
trom them, and therefore in his terror fled and took refuge with Sultan Bahadur, the king of 
Gujarat, who at that time eacelled all the kings of Hmdist4n in the strength of his army and 
the state which he maimtained, and appealed to him for assistance, doing his utmost to 
stir up stute by representing the conquest ot Burhan Nizam Shah’s dominions as an exceed- 
ugly casy matter For a long time Sultan Bahadur hesitated and neglected to return an 
answer to Imad ul-Mulhs request, or to further his object, but at length he was deceived 
and beguilkd by Imad ul-Mulk’s tales and the desire of conquering the Dakan took 
possession Of his neat, and he collected a very numerous army 69 


Sultan Bahadur then marched from Gujarat to Daulatabad and encamped before the 
fortress His auurs and oflicers of state mcited him to capture the fortress by saying that as 
soon as it Was im his hands the submission of the Nu.4m Shahi dommuons would follow as 
a matter of course, ax Daulatébid was the stronghold and the greatest fortress of that 
country Sultan Bahadur accordingly laid siege to the fortress, but though the siege was 


ameter atthe mermrem earen satin een etter erry 
08 Sayyid Als has confused the sequence of events and has thus failed to explam the circumstances 


which Iced to the invawgion of the Dakan by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 

In 1520 27 (roo note 62) Ald ud din ‘Imfd Shah of Berar, encouraged by Isma4‘il ‘Adil Shah of 
Byapur aud assisted by Sultén Quill Qutb Shah of Golconda, recovered Pathri, which he had 
lost in 1518 Burbin Nizam Shih alhed himself wth ‘Ali Barid of Bidar and agam captured the 
plax, aftcr a singe of two monthy They then advanced to Mahir, captured that fortrass, | 
and marched towards Elichpar ‘Ali ud din’ whe was not strong enough 1o withstand them, fled 
w Burbanpdr and rought help of Muhammad Shah I of Kh&ndesh, who jomed him and 
marchcd with hin to meet Burhda and Amur ‘Ali Barid A battle was fought m which Muhammad 
and Ala ud din were dereated They fled to Buihanpur, after losmg 300 elephants From Burhfnptr 
they sent enyvuys tu Bahadur Shah of Guyarat, entreatmg him to assist them, and Bah&dur, seizmg 
the opportunity of sntarvening in the afters of the Dakan, set out m 1528, marchmg by way of 
Nandurbdr He drove Burhan and Amir ‘Al Barid out of Berar, but lingered so long m that 
country as to excite the apprehensions of ‘Aléud din, who urged him to hasten on towards the 


J 
f 


Ahmadnagar dominions ; - Rie 
Burhan was much alarnicd and appealed to Isma‘tl ‘Adil Sh&h and Sultan Quii Qutb Shah to asst | 


himin repelling the uivaders He even wrote to Babur, who had recently conquered Delhi, for help ‘' Sul- 
tan Qui, way tuo much occupied with a campaign against the Hindus to be able to’ spare any troops, but 


Isma‘il sent 6,000 good cavalry, which force was jomed by Amir ‘Al? Barid of Bidar with 3,000 horse of 


his own 
Bahadur advanccd, but his objectave was Burhan’s army, encamped m the hilly country about Bir, 


not Daulatubid Amir ‘Ah Barid inflicted two defeats on his army between,Parjhan and Bir, but he eon, 
tmued to advance, and Burhan retired from Bir to Parenda, and, bemg pursued thither, to Junniz. Bahé- 
whore he remamed for forty days, and built, 1n this time, the large plai- 
torm known ax the Xdla Chabatra or ‘black platform’ Meanwhile, Burhan’s army was engaged m cut- 


begun to feel the pinch 
tang off Bahadur’s supplies aud 1b was when the army in Ahmadnagar had already : 
Cae ee his conquest by reducing Daulatabad and he accordingly 


of hunger that his aire urged him to complete ; 

marched thithor, and opened the siege Burhan, who had obtamed another naan 500 horses from 

Ismail, aud Arai ‘Alf Barid encamped in the hill above Daulatabad See ZW',1, ; 
‘far was dismussed from the office of vakil and pishid and Kanhi Narsi 


It was now that Shaikh Ja 
the Brahman, perhaps a relation of Burhan, appomted m his place See ante, p 165 


dur then occupied Ahmadnagar, 


4, 


& 
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prosecuted with the utmost vigour and caution, ae eppedte’ to be no prospect of the re 
duction of the fortress, for Manyan Khan, son of Khairdt Khan, who was at that time the kotw4! 
of the fort, was a valiant and energetic soldier, and devoted all his energies to the defence 

At this time Malik Barid, ruler of the country of Bidar, who was noted among the amirs 
of the Dakan for his bravery and valour, wrote to ‘Imad Shah, with whom he was connected, 
saying that although there might be some cause forthe quarrel bet ween him and Nizam Shah, 
he had shown little wisdom in undermining the foundations of his own house and of hig 
own sovereignty, for 11 was evident to anybody with any sense, that if Sultan Bahadur 
conquered the Ni/ém Shah kingdom, ‘Imad Shan would not reign long in Berar He 
advised ‘Al& ud-din ‘Imad Shah to settle his quart) with Burhin Nivam Shah peaceably. 
so that by this means the enemy might be indwed to abandon his design of conquering 
the Dakan 

‘Ald-ud din ‘Im&d Shah, on thmking over the matter reahzed that his alhance with 
Sultan Bahadur was not hkely to brmg him anything in the end but rum and repentance, 
and he therefore began to play Sultin Bahadur false He withdrew his camp to a short 
distance from that of the Gujardtis and secretly scnt a message to Mangan Khan, saying 
that although he had cause of quarrel with Burhan Nizam Shah, he would not leave him 
defenceless, and would never permit the conquest of his domimons by the rular of Gujarat 
He encouraged Manjan Khan to reust the besiegers boldly, promising hin that when the 
time came, the army of Berar would fight tor im and not for the Cu Jatatis 

Manjan Khan was much cheered and encouraged by the receipt of this news and 
opposed the Guyaratis more stoutly than before, making daily sorties from the fort and 
killing many ofthem At last the Guyardtis grow heartily weary of the siege and all of them 
clearly showed that they were disheartened, for they had realized that the attempt to cap 
ture that fort could brmg them nothing but shame Sultan Bahadur then summoned Tmid 
ul-Mulk and all his amirs to his presencc, and after they had made their obersance, he con 
sulted them as to the best method of capturing thefort — Imad-ul Mulk, who was now most 
anxious that Sultin Bahadur should retire, said that hehad been opposed to the slog 
the first, but that as the Sultan had ordered it, he did not like to say anvihmg agamst it, 
Jest he should be suspected of having some purpose of his own to srve N ow, however, 
that he was consulted, he made bold to offer his opinion as to what was the best. course 
He said that nothing was to be gained by allowing the army to waste its strength in 
attempts to capture the rock fortress, that the best thmg way to abandon the field and bring 
Burhan Nivim Shah to battle, for 1t was certain that he could not withstand Sultan Baha 


du’s army in the field, and his defeat would be suflicrent to cause the surrender of all the 
forts m the Dakan 


As all were sick of the siege, ‘Im&d ul-Mulk’s advice was generally approved, and 
Sultén Bahadur, by the advice of his amirs and officers, abandoncd the sieve and turned 
his attention to the conquest of the district of By 70 


paceman eet RNR HeNneNNNEiNetmirsiemnnee mm mt su te home OUMNH sn as anna 
Sayyid ‘Ali has placed the campaign im tho Bir district after {] 


escre af Daulatabad This iu 
not correct The amirsof Burhan and Amir ‘Ali Baril descended frou: thedialls on one o¢capion and 
attacked the army of Gujarat They gamed an initial ads antage, but on the arnval of remfureements 


sent by Bahadur were defeated and dnven back into the lulls They now opencd »Fcret negotiations 
with ‘Alé ud din ‘Imad Shah of Berar and Muhammad Shah of Khandesh With the former, who already 


bitterly regretted having brought Bahadur to the Dakan, they had not much, dite ulty, aud he readily 
agreed to change sides He first sent large quantitioy of supplies into Datlatabad and then, leaving 
his camp standing, retired suddenly into Berar 


© from 
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‘Imad-ul-Mulk then sent a message to Manjan Khan, saying that he had, by the exer 
ose of no litle ingemutty, succeeded in persuading the Gujaratis to Seas Sle, . 
and urging Manjan Khan to sally from the fortress as they departed, attack the pen 
and plunder the bageage, 1a order that Sultan Bahadur might be convimced of the haevety 
of the Dakanw and might abandon the attempt to conquer the Dakan ‘Tmad-ul Mulk 
also sent a message to Burhin Nizam Shah saymeg that love and friendship had always 
existed between them and that he was at one with Burhan Nivam Shah m the endeavour 
to drive the strangers forth from the Dakan, the rulers of which were, in fact all of one 
family He advised Burhaia Nuam Shah to march, together with Mahk Barid, towards 
the Guyaratis and fo attack them, and promised that he could draw his army off from 
Suitin Bahaidur’s and attach the enemy in flank when the battle was at its height, so. 
that the strangers would be overpowered 








When Sultan Bahadur marched from under the walls of Daulatabad, Manjan Khan 
with a force from the fortress, fell upon the Gujaratis and put very many of them to 1 the 
sword, and this daring act created a great impression on Sultan Bahadur and his army 


When the news of Sultén Bahadur’s march reached Burhin Nizim Shah, who was 
already apprized, by the letter which he had 1eceived and by the news of what had taken 
place at Daulatabad, of ‘Ali-ud din “Imid Shah’s change of sides, he summoned Malik Barid 
and all the amirs and the officers of his army, and ordered them to assemble ther troops 
A very large army assembled, and the kmg marched with 1t to attack the army of the 
enomy Burhan Niyém Shah placed Malik Barid in command of the advanced guard and 
followed him with the main body of the army 


The armies met m the neighbourhood of Bir, and Malik Barid, with the advanced 
guard, fell at once on the Gujaratis, and a fierce battle began to rage Mahk Barid drove 
the advanced guard of the Guyaratis back on their inain body, and when he found that the 
mam body under Burhan Nigim Shah had not arrived, he fell back and joined it, and the 
whole army then marched against Sultin Bahadur’s army 


A fresh battle now began Some divisions of the army of Gujarit, which had advanced 
beyond the rest, could not withstand the attack of the Dakanis and fled crabwise from 
tho field, escaping sideways One half of the Gujarftis was thus put to flight, and of the 
Dakanis, ‘Alam Khan the elder, tasted martyrdom on this day The battle continued 
until darknoss pnt a stop to the fighting and the two armies retired to their camps 71 


It now began to dawn upon Sultén Bahadur that ‘Alé-ud-din “Imad Shih, who had 
constantly incited him to attempt the conquest of the Dakan by representing that the 
army of the Dakan was contemptible and of no account, had played him false, for he had seen 
what havoc the headlong valour of Malik Barfd and his small force had wrought among the 
bravo amare of Gujarat and ho bethought himself that 1f Mahk Barié alone could shew such 
bravery, the whole army of the Dakan under Burhan Nizam Shah would not be easily 
dealt with. ble began, therefore, to repent of his expedition tothe Dakan and thought of 
laying hands on ‘{mfd-ul-Mulk, but ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk had anticipated this intention and had 
withdrawn himself and his army to the distance of one stage from Sultan Bahidur’s camp 
Ho sent a message to Sultan Bahadur, reminding him that he had formerly told him 
on Thig 18 evidently a garbled account of the battle fought in the neighbourhood of Daulatabad, m 


which Burhin and Amir ‘Ali Barid were driven back into the hulls ‘Alam Khan the elder, who was 
kalled, was probably Ahmad Niz4m Shah’s former candidate for the throne of Khandesh 
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that if the two armies (that of Burhan Nizam Shah and that of Malik Baifd) united, matters 
would assume a very serious aspect, and that he now, knowing how affairs stood, had 
purposely withdrawn from Sultan Bahadur’s camp, tor he was certam that his presence 
there could not fail to increase the resentment of the Dalanis against the invaders He 
advised Sultan Bahadur to retreat on Chanak Deo Sultin Bahadur had no alternative 
but to march, and when he reached Chanak Deo he heard that ‘Imad ul-Mulk had retireg 
to his own country This news caused him much anxiety and he bitterly regretted that he 
had been deceived by ‘Imad ul Mulk’s words and had been mduceed to invade the Dakan 
He now resolved to return to his own country, and prepared to maich trom the Dakan 











renee 


When news of Sultan Bahadui’s movement reached Burhan Niam Shah, he returned 
with Mahk Barid to his capital 72 


XXVITI —AN ACCOUNT OF THE MEETING BETWLEN Burnin NivaAM Siva anp SULTAN 
BaHsDUR OF GUJARAT, BROUGHT ABOUT BY SHaH Tarirn AND Manmup Suin Or 
BuRuANPUR 


It has already been mentioned that Sultan Almad Shah Balui went to war with Sultan 
Mahmid of Gujarat im defence of Mahmid Shah of Burhinpfi, and that the presence of his 
army prevented any damage from being inflicted on the state of Burhinpdr by the Guyaratts 


Now, therefore, Mahmdad? Shah of Burhanpiar, who was 1elated to Sultan Bahadur, 
was impelled by the gratitude which he owed to Almadnagat to make peace between 
Sultan Bahadur and Burhan Nizém Shah, and to put an end to the strife and enmity which 
had been fomented and increased by ‘Imad-ul Mulk We therefore sent an envoy to 
Ahmadnagar and besought Burhin Nizam Shih to send a wise, faithful, and experienced 
ambassador to Sultén Bahadur’s capital for the purpose of strengthening the bonds of 
peace In like manner he sent an envoy to Sultin Bahddur, imploring him to terminate 
the dispute and to open negotiations for peace 


Burhan Nizim Shah, with the concurrence of Malmtid Shah Kartqi, sent Shih Tahir 
with numerous and valuable presents as an ambassado1 to Sultin Bahidur Before Shah 
1&hir arrived, Sultan Bahadur had heard that he was the most learned man of the are, and 
that the emperor Humayiin, when he wrote to him, uscd to seal his letter on the back of it, 





cesemnmailad laren pomweweny 


74 This is @ very imperfect account of the circumstances im which Bahidur withdrew from the 
Dakan His situation there gave him some cause for anxict y One ally, “414i ud din “Imad Shah, had 
deserted him the other, Muhammad of Khandesh, had nothing to gain by w contunuance of hostilities and 
was anxious for peace, and the rainy season of 1527 was approaching, so that 1f he remaimod where he 
was, retreat would be difficult, 1f not imposible, and ho would by eaposed toa combined attack by the 
five kings of the Dakan Muhammad of Khandesh therefore opened negotiations for pouce, and the 
terms on which it was granted were sufficiently humiliating to Burhin Both ho and ‘Ald-ud din were 
to cause the Khutbah to be recited in their dominions in Bahidur’s namo, Pathri and Mahar were to be 
retroceded to Berar, and the elephants captured from ‘Ala-ud-din and Muhammad wore to be returned 
Burh4n, in order to rid himself of the mvaders, caused the Khut bah to bo Lecited once in BahAdur’s name, 
and Bahadur retired, but he fulfilled none of the othor conditions Some time afterwards Munenmad 
of Khandesh called upon him to return the elephants, and he returned those which he had taken from 
Muhammad, but retained ‘Alé-ud-din’s \uhammad, having got all that ho wanted, made no further 
attemp to obtain satisfaction for ‘Ala ud-din, but entered intoa@. alliance with Burhan, and Pathn, 
and, for a time, Mahdr remained in the possession of Burhan 


"8 Mahmid appears to be Sayyid ‘Ali’s stock name for the Khans and kings of Khindesh Having 
apphed it to Da’ad he now applies 1 to his successor Muhammad Firishta says that Shah Tahir was 
sent to Gujarit in Am 936 (AD 1529 30) 
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out of respect for him, and he therefore considered how he could fitly tecerve so learned 
# man who was so much honoured by the kings of the earth, for he feared that if he recerved 
jim mm a manner suitable to his emmence in learning, the honours paid to him might be 
regarded as honours paid to the ambassador of Burhan Nizam Shah , while xf Sh&h Tahir’s 
reception fell short of this, he might be suspected of not paymg due respect to learning 
and excellence \t last he decided to recerve Shah Tahir unceremoniously while walking 
in his garden 7! 

After Shah Tahu had thus been honoured with aninterview with Sultan Bahadur, he was 
treated with the Inghest honow: and consideration, and, since Sultén Bahadur delighted 
in his company, he would not give him leave to depart, and thus Shah Tahir remamed 
for three veurs, or according to another account, for one year, with Sult&én Bahadur, and 
within this period Sultan Bahadur formed the design of conquering the country of Malwa, 
and marched for Malwa witha numerousarmy ShahTahir accompaniedhim He bemeged 
the fortress of Mauda but the siege was prolonged and the Gujaratis lay surrounding 
the fortzess, for nearly six months At length Manda was captured by Sultan Bahadur, 
and Shih Tahir then represented to the Sultan that he had been in attendance on him for 
along while and had been treated with every kindness, but that the object of his mission 
was not, as vet, accomplished Sultan Bahadur asked him what that object was, and he 
replied that 1f was tourrange a meeting between him and Burhan Nizim Shah, m order 
that peace might be firmly established between them Sultan Bahadur asked whether His 
Majesty Burhin Niém Shah would mdeed meet him, and Shah ‘ahir replied that he 
certainly would, since that had been the object of the embassy Sultin Bahadur asked 
where he would meet him, and Shah Tahir replied that he would come as far as Burhénpir 
Sultan Bahadur asked Shah 'l Shir to go at once to Burhan Ni 4m Shih and conduct him to 
Burhinptr, promising to proceed thither im a lersurely manner, hunting by the way, 80 a8 
to meet Burhan Niim Sh&h there 7 

Shih Tahir at once set out for Ahmadnagar and, on his arrival, told Burhén Nizim 
Shah that Sultan Bahidur had promised to meet him m Burhanpfir Some of the cour- 
tiers, who were jealous of Shah Tahir, discredited this statement and said that it was not 
hkely that Sultin Bahddur would come to Burhanpir to meet Burhan Nizém Shah Shah 
"ahur, however, insisted that his mformation was correct and urged Burhan Nizam Shah 
to go to Burhanpfir. Burhan Niim Shah consented, and proceeded to Burhénpir, whue 
Sultan Bahidur approached that city from the opposite direction and encamped im the 
garden of Malimid Shih When Burhan Ni 4m Shah reached the environs of Burhanpur, 
Shah TAhir hastened on to wait on Sultan Bahadur He entered the garden and knocked 
at the door of the house where Sultén Bahadur lodged Sultén Bahadur, percerving who was 


aie 
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74 This is not quite a correct account of Shah Tahir’s reception At first Bah dur refused to receive 
any envoy from Burhan Niyaim Shab on the ground that the latter*had not fulfilled the terms of the 
treaty of Duwlatabad, but had had the Khnutbah recitod only once in the name of the king of Gujarat and 
had then reverted to the practice of having it recited mm his own name Muhammad of Khandesh made 
excuses for Burhan, saying that ho was bound to consider the susceptibilities of the other kings of the 
Dakan, and Bahadur thon consented to receive Shah Tahir, but showed him scant consideration It 
was notuntil Khudévand Khan of Guyarat had warmly eulogized Shah Tahir’s piety, learning, and 


personal merits that Bahadur received im with rospect ; ; 

7% Pirishta says that the meetmg between Sultan Bahadur and Burhan Nizam Shih I took place 
after the capture of Manda by Sultan Bahidur and at the end of the ramy sees Mandi ee cept 
28, 1531, and the two kmgs met, therefore, m October, 1531 F 1. 208, 431, 530 Muhkamma ould be 


read for * Mahmtd’ throughout this section 
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there, asked whether Burhan Nizém Shah had arrived Shah Tahir replied that he was in the 
environs of the town and was ready to do homage to Sultéin Bahadur Sultan Bahadur 
then told Shah Tahir to tell hum that he would recerve him that evening and also sent a 
message to Mahmiid Shah saying that as the meeting between himself and Burhan N wim 
Shih would take place in his dominions, 1t behoved him to attend to his dutios ag host, 
and to prepare a banquet for them in order that they might dine when they met Mahmiid 
Shah then prepared a splendid banquet 

Accordingly near sunset, Burhan Ni dm Shah set out with a body of his most learned 
courtiers and a detachment of his army to pay his respects to Sultan Bahadur, as 1t were 
the moon approaching the sun, and when they met, Sultin Bahadur received him with all 
love, friendship, and honour Burhan Nizim Shah then presented his pishkash and gifts, 
consisting of elephants, horses, and valuable merchandise and stufts of Khuradsan and 
Hindistén After: that a sumptuous feast was spread for the two kings and food was 
distributed to all the troops 

[According to some accounts, Sultan Bahadu1, puffed up with the piide of his royal power 
and dignity and of the strength of his army, pard but little attention to Burhin Nizim 
Shah at their first meeting and did not even command him to he seated Burnan Nizam 
Shah, observing the etiquette of the royai court, stood patiently where he vy ws, and Sultan 
Bahadur requested Shih Tahir to sit on hisnight hand But Shah Tahir said that it would 
be improper for him to sit while his master remamed standing, and the Sultan then, turning 
to Burhan Nizam Shah, asked him why he did not take his scat Burhan Nizim Shah then 
sat down beside Sultan Bahadur and entered mto conversation, and in a short tune all un 
pleasantness between the two kings was atanend But this account can hard! y be credited ]76 

After that Sultan Bahadur commanded that a green umbrella and affabgur, such as 
are only used bs kings, should be brought, and bestowed them on his guest, whom 
he addressed as Nyvdim Shah Bahri The Sultan’s chief amis also praised Burhan 
Nizam Shah Bahri, giving him the royal title, and all the other amurs and those who 
were present in the assembly, offered him therr congratulations on the honour that had been 
shewn him 77 

They say that on that day Sultan BahAdur said jestingly to Maulana’ Pir Muhammad 
*“ Tumhdart bazdn kya karti has,’ for the word bazan often occurs in the speech of the 
Dakanis,—and Maulana Pir Muhammad replied in the same vein, “ Tumhdri ‘andwali ‘kaun 
du'd karti hai ?”’7° Sultén Bahadur was much pleased with Maulana Pir Muhammad’s answer 
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‘@ Nevertheless 11 appears to be the correct one According to Fuishta the coremonial arranged 
was that Sultan Bahadur should be seated on his throne and should rocoivo the homage of Burhin Nivam 
Shah Burhén was minded, when he understood how he was to be humiliated, to turn homewards, 
regardless of the consequences, but Shah Tahir counselled pationco and submission and told Burhan 
that he had a device for modifymg the most humiliating pazt of the coremouy He had, he saad, 
a copy of the Qur‘d in the handwriting of ‘Ali, the cousm and son in law of Muhammed Ho would carry 
thi, with him, and Sultan Bahadur would be obliged to rise and descend from his throne im order to do 
reverence to the sacred book Accordingly Shah Tahir carned tho copy of the Qur‘dn on his head, and 
when Bahadur, in answer to a question, was told what 1t was that he was bearing, 
and did reverence to the sacred book 

T This was apparently regarded, by all present, as a formal mvestiture of Burhin with tho royal 
title and insignia 

% These two questions mean ‘‘ Whatis the meaning of your bazdn?” and ‘‘ What prayer does 
your and@wali make ?” Bazdn seems to have been a common Dakani corruption of ba‘d az dn, ‘ after that,’ 


but I have not been able to ascertain the meaning of andwalt, which is probably some Gujarati word or 
Gujarati corruption of an Arabic or Persian word 


he at once descended 
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and rewarded him by giving him two horses, an Arab anda Turki Burhan Nizam Shah then 
obtamed leave to depart and returned to his own camp, but Shah Tahir stayed in the assembly 
for a short time after his departure and Sultan Bahadur said to him, ‘ I dismissed Burhan 
Nim Shih thus early lest fear should enter his mind ”’ Shah ‘lahir replied, ‘ His Majesty 
has never in any juncture known fear, nor does he know it now, but out of respect to the 
royal assembly he would not speak unceremoniously ’’ Sultan Bahadur then asked whether 
His Majesty Nyamw Shah could play polo, and Shah Tahir rephed that whenever Sultan 
Bahadur took a fancy to sce a game of polo, he would see that Burhan Nizim Shah excelled all 
the soldiers and horsemen of the world in soldierly accomphshments, horsemanship, and 
boldness Sultan Bahadur then asked him to tell Burhan Ni,ém Shah that he would go out 
early the next morning to amuse himself by watchmg some polo and that Burhan NiAm 
Shah should also come out and w atch the play of the valiant men Shah [ahir then took 
his leave, hastened to the presence of Burhan Nizam Shah, and told him what had passed 
between himself and Sultan Bah&idur, saying that Sultan Bahadur» object was to make 
trial of him, and advising him to disregard etiquette and to jom mantully in the game and 





to do his best 

Eaily the nest morning Sultan Bahadur rode out towards the open plain, and Burhan 
Nizam Shah also, mounting his horse, rode out with a band of his warriors towards the plain 
Here the two parties met and played polo Burhan Ni/4m Shah distinguished hunself above 
all others in the game, so that all spectators applauded, and Sultan Bahadur and all his war- 
rors were astonwhed at his quickness, dexterity and boldness, and dash, and, withdraw- 
ing from the game, wat hed him m admiration, praising and applauding him loudly 

When the game was over, both Sultan Bahidur and Burhan Nizam Shah went to the 
former's camp and Sultan Bahadur on dered his attendants to bring forth abundant gifts, 
cagh, goods, horses, elephants, and whatever else might be worthy of the acceptance of 
Burhin Nw&im Shah These were produced by Sultan Bahadur’s order and were presented 
to Burhan NwAm Shah, who then asked for leave to depart Sultan Bahadur embraced 
him and gave him pernussion to depart, and he returned to his own camp After his depar- 
ture, Sultan Bahadur summoned his smrersand ordered them to go to Burhin Nizam Shah's 
camp and delight him with their smging, and also to make trial of him and see whether he 
was of ready wnderstandmg and quick m the uptake They obeyed the order, and when 
they sang, Burhan Niyam Shah put questions to them and made apt interpolations m each 
couplet and each song (hat they sang, and the singers were astonished at the quickness of 
his wit and Joudly praised him He then gave them numerous presents and dismissed them 
When the singers returned to Sultan Bahadur's camp, they were loud im their praises of the 
ready wit aud the generosity of Burhan Ni/im Shah So much did they dilate on them that 
some of the conttiers rebuked them and told them that 1b was both disrespectful and foolish 
to prainc another than ther master 80 extravagantly for wit and generosity But Sultan 
Bahadur acted justly and said that the singers spoke the truth, and that Burhan Nizim Shah 
excelled him both im understanding and generosity, for his own language was much the same 
asthat of Gwahor, in which the poetry was written, while the language of the Dakan did 
not go much resemble that of (Gwalior, and that his own treasure far exceeded that of Bur- 
hin Nizam Shih Therefore, he argued, Burhan Nizdm Shah’s understanding every song 
couplet as ib was Pung, and hid generosity in giving the great gifts which 
but small, were sufficient proofs of the quick 
eat and most generous king 


and every 
he had bestowed, though bis treasure was 


understandng and great generosity of that gr 
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In truth, in fespect of these two matters, the Sultan said no more than justice and 
truth demanded and was guilty of no distortion or exaggeration 


Some historians have related that the meeting of these two kings took place ina village 
near Daulatabad and without the intervention of Shah Tdhir, but by the advice and inter. 
vention of Khyaja Ibrahim, the councillor, and Sabayi, and that these two men were re 
warded for the service which they had performed, the former with the title of Latif Khan, 
and the latter with that of Partab Rat, but the story told herc at length 1s the correct 


account 7" 
After this meeting Burhan Nizam Shah returned to his capital, and Sultan Bahadur 
returned to Gujarat > 


XXIX —AW ACCOUNT OF THE KSTABLISHMENT OF THE IMamMi RELIGION By BuRH{N Nivamu 
SHaH IN THR DakAN, IN PLACE Or TRH HANA RELIGLON 


It has already been mentioned that Burhan Ni dm Shih spent much of his time with 
doctors of the faith of Muhammad and devoted all his attention to ac qulling learning and 
spiritualeacellence He occupied himself in listening to the discussion of religious questions, 
and to the adducing of proofs, in order that he might acquire Lnowledge of God and an 
insight into the holy Jaw and he was ever a seeker atler the straight way, which is the 


means of pleasing God 


His object in thus associating with learned doctors of the faith was cliscrimination 
between truth and erior, in order that the rust of doubt might be scoured from the murror 
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79 Sayyid Al seems to be contoundimg two meotings, forit is highly probable that there was a meeting 
between Bahadur and Burhan before the tormer retired trom thy Dahan, aud there seems to be no doubt 
that this meeting took place at Burh inpur atter Bahadur's conc juost of Malwa Furishta says (u, 43] ) that 
Bahadur’s object in concuiating Burhan was to obtam hun as an ally ma scheme which ho had formed 
tor wresting the empire of Dihlf trom the Tamuuids ,and this is highly probabk  Bahdidur had recontly 
added the kingdom of Malwa to that of Gujarat, Muhammad, of Khandesh was his vassal, and i would 
have becn strange if ambitious schemes had not been generated by his succe 44 With Burhan and 
‘Al@ud din of Berar as his alles, he might not unroasouably hope tor the succosn of such ea scheme as he 
had formed, but a stronger than he was in. the field, and Burhan was not won over Eyrishta says that he 
even instigated Humayun to attack Gujarat 

80 Sayyid ‘Ah omits all mention of the ovents which followed Burhans rotum to his capital, 
probably because they 1c flect little lustre on Burh&n’s reputation  Anur ‘\h Barid had promised to cede 
Kalry dni and Kandhis to Ism&‘il ‘Adil Shah, but had failed to Leap his proiniso Ismail accordingly 
prepared, in 1031 32, to capture the two fortresses by force of arms, Burhan, at Amur “Ali Barid 5 roquest, 
wrote to Ismail asking him to desist, ind Isina‘irephied, with some y armth, that hc had not mterfered 
when Burhan had taken Mahut He added that he was FONE to TLS Or 1 his front Ley pots of Naldruy and 
Sholapur, and trusted that Burhan's officers would not be alarmed  Burhan's reply was couched ina 
haughty and menacing tune, and when Isma‘il next 4 rote, he desired to knowthe reagun for Burluin s change 
of tone Was it the second-hand umbrella and temts ot the hings of Malwa conterred on him }4 Bahadur, 
or was it the title ot Shah by which Bahadur had addressed him? It 60, lot him huow that the ros aly af 


the kings o1 Bijapur was recognized by a gicater monar h, the King of Kings of Persia Tho letter 
concluded with a: hallenve 








Burhan end samr Al Baru marched on Naldrug with an army of 25,000 horse and were utterly 
defeated by Ismxil, who had but 12,000 Three thousand of Burhan yarmy were slam and he Gcd fromthe 
field In the following year (1532 33) Burhin and Tsma‘d mot on the frontier of thor kingdoins and, 
concluded a treaty, in acc ordanco with tho terms of whic h, [yma‘il was to he allowed to annextho kin gdon: 
of Golconda and Burhan that of Berar , but [ym44l dicdin L5%4.and the treaty was held to havo lapsed. 
¥ 11, 44, 45, 46, 211 
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of his heart, which was a repository of divine mysteries He did not, however, attain this 
object from association with the learned men who were im the service of the court On 
the contrary, the discrepancies between thei words and their deeds confused his mind and 
threw him into great perplexity Since those learned men had no love for, nor devotion 
to, the king of saints {(‘Alf) who 1s in Madinah the banner of God’s prophet and the guide to 
the path of true guidance, their learning was not profitable to the faith nor did 1t raise the 
pinnacle of assurance, nay rather, in its avoidance of setting forth the truth 1t was worse 
than compound ignorance, for their object in following that learning was not the discovery 
of the way of orthodoxy, and consequently the learning led them many stages away from 
what should have been their object 


When Shah Tahir gained admission to the royal court, he joined in the discussions on 
religion and the sacred law, in spite of the fact that he was compelled by circumstances to 
perform tagiyyah*®! and to conceal his true faith, but he would cite Shi‘ah authorities and 
attach all the importance to them that he-could Burhan Nizim Shah, by means of 
his natural acurnen, suspected that the faith of Shah Tahir was not that of the folk of 
Sunnat and Jamdat,®2 and by means of God’s guidance began to realize that the 
religion of that true Sayyid was the true one and acceptable to the prophet of the 
‘Arabs’ Tho king therefore called Shah Tahir to himself m private and straitly 
questioned him on all religious questions, and Shah Tahir returned such answers as left 
no doubt i the hing’s mindas to his religious belief. The king then asked him 
straight out what his religion was, and Shah Tahir at first observed tagiyyah and dissem- 
bled, but the king said that 11 was perfectly evident that he was a Shi‘ah and asked what 
it profited him to conceal the fact Shah Tahir said that he could not reveal a matter, 
the concealment of which had (in the curcumstances in which he was placed) been decreed 
by the king of the saints, and that on this matter he could not make paper the confidant 
of the pen ‘The king then solomnly swore that his question was in no way connected. 
with bigotry or obstinate preference for one form of religion, but was prompted by 
a sincere desire to discover the way of truth and release from ignorance and strife He 
bade Shih Tahirto be inno way anxious, as nothing could be said or done that might be 
m any way distasteful to him He said that he had long been perplexed by the differences 
between sects, and that none of the doctors at court had been able tofree his mimd from 
hisdoubts When Shih Tahir had recerved these assurances he spoke more freely He 
said that inquiry after the truth was incumbent on all] men, and on none more than kings, 
who were the shadow of God on earth On the king’s urging him to proceed, Shah Tahir 
revealed all that was im his mmd He reminded the king that Muhammad had said that 
among all the numerous sects of Islam one should follow the way of salvation and the ak 
the way of damnation He then pled the king with arguments to prove that the Shi‘ah 
religion was the way of salvation He told him that ‘Ali din Abi Talib was the undoubted 


successor of the prophet, and was followed by his son, Hasan, who was succeeded by his 


brother, [tusain, and that they were succeeded by ‘Ali Zamu 1-‘Abidin, and that their 


descendants followed m succession, the last of them being the lord of the age, Abd-I-Qasim 


ding to the tenets of the Shi‘ah sect of Muslims It consists in 


81 A practice permissible accor 
: er to avoid persecution or molestation and may, with the same 


conccaling one’s religious belief in ord 


object, extend evon to reviling 16 
82 *“The traditional law and the congregation,” in the followimg of which, orthodoxy, according to 


Muslims of the Sunni sect, consists 
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Zain-ul ‘Abidin, Baqur, Ja‘far, Misa K4zim, “Ali Musa Rizi,Taqi, Naqi, Hasan Askari, Abi-l. 
Qasim, al Mahdt,8? who 1s still hving He also set forth the absurdity of the belief of the 
Sunnis The king then praised God for having decreed that the truth should be unfolded to 
him, and God appomted Mustafa, Murtazi, and the Imams to reveal to him the true taith; 





XXX —AN ACCOUNT OF THE EVENT WHICH CONFIRMED THE KING IN THE TRUE RELIGION 
OF THE TWELVE Iams 


When Shah Tahir left the king’s presence and went to his bedchamber, the king also 
retired to rest, and saw a vision He dreamt that he saw Muhammad with ‘Alf on hig right 
hand and Hasan and Husain on his left with Muhammad Baqir, while Shah Tahir was 
standing at a little distance from them, prepared to execute their orders When Burhan 
Nirim Shah realized in whose presence he was, he made his obeisance, and Muhammad 
Baqir said to him, “ The prophet commands that you should follow the guidance of Shah 
{ahir and lay hold on the true faith of love for the prophet’s descendants ” The king, who 
was highly pleased at bemg addressed, bowed his head to the ground in acquiescence, and 
opened his lips to praise the Imam Just then the morning broke, and the king awoke, full 
of joy, and praised God for the vision which he had seen He then sentfor Shah Tahir and 
began to relate to him the dream which he had seen It so happened that Shah Ahi had 
seen the same dream and had been ordered by the prophet, through the mouth of Muham- 
mad Baqir, the Imam, to guide Burhan N1-4m Shah into the path of truth He stopped the 
king’s narrative and first told his own, thereby convmemg the king of the genuineness of 
his vision The king then told his story, and Shih Tahir said that he ought to be surely con- 
vinced of the truth of the Shi‘ah religion and ought to regard the hatred of the opponents 
of the prophet’s descendants as a religious duty The king admitted that all his doubts 
were removed and that he was a firm believer inthe truth of the Shi‘ah rehgion and hater 
of all its opponents, but said that he could not proceed further in the matter without 
Shah Tahir’s help, which would be necessary for the convincing of the doctors of the law 
about the court of the truth of that faith and for the removal of their opposition and also for 
leading the people generally into the way of truth This was, indeed, proof of the king’s 
justice, that he would not proceed violently against such as had not a knowledge of the 
truth Shab Tahir undertook the duty of arguing with the doctors of the faith and of 
reducing them to silence 

88 These are the names of the ‘‘ Twelve Imims ” of the Shi‘ah goct The fundamental difference 
between the Sunnis and the Shi‘ahsis well known The formor maintain that the succession to Muhammad 
as God’s vicegerent on earth was properly determmed by the popular choico, and that tho first four Caliphs, 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and ‘Ali, who were elected, were Mul ammad’s lawful successors The 
Shi‘ahs maintain that the succession depended on natural descent from Mul ammad through his daughter 
Fatimah, who was married to his cousin ‘Ah, that Mul ammad in his life time designated ‘Al: as his. 
successor, and that “Umar, who was present on the occasion and acknowledged ‘Al’s right 10 succeed, 
concealed the fact after Mubammad’s death They revile the first three Caliphs as usurpers and mam- 
tain that “Al's right to the succession depended not upon his election after tho death of ‘ Uthman, but 
was inherent in him, so that he should have succeeded on Mul ammad’s death The Imams, for the 


Shi‘ahs do not use the word Caliph (Khalifah) are the lineal descendants of ‘Ali and Fatimah, and the last, 
al Mahdi, is supposed to be living, but concealed, 





Mustafa 1s an epithet of Mul ammad and Murta 4 of ‘Alt Mul ammad Baar, 


mentioned in the next 
section, 1s the fifth Imam 
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XX XI—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONTROVERSY OF SHAH TAHIR WITH THE SUNN: DOCTORS, 
AND OF HIS VICTORY OVER THEM 

By the kings command an assembly, which the king graced with his presence, was 
convoked, and before that assembly Shah Tahir conducted a controversy with the 
following Sunni doctors — 

(1) Maulana Pir Muhammad, (2) Shaikh Ja‘far, (3) Maulana Abdul Awwal, (4) Qavt 
Muhammad Nayata entitled Afzal Klan, (5) Qazi Zain ul-‘Abidin, camp Qazi, (6) Sayyid 
Ishaq, the hbraman, (7) Qa71 Wilayat Ambar (Abtar) 

Shih Tahir began by quoting the Ahddtih to the effect that of the seventy-three sects 
of Islam, one was mn the way of salvation and the rest in the way of damnation He then 
twitted the Sunnis successfully with the differences between their four sects and contmued 
his arguments at great length, basing all his arguments on Ahddith accepted by the Sunnis 
or passages from Sunni books, observing that 1t was useless to cite authorities not accepted 
by both parties He concluded this portion of his argument by challenging his opponents 
to shew that he had misquoted anything or misplaced any quotation, calling for the books, 
the chiet of which was the Sahvh-o-Bulhdrt,§4 from the royal brary, and promising to desist 
for ever from wpholding the Shi‘ah farth xf 1b could be shewn that the passages quoted 
by him were not m the books Qazi Zain-ul-‘Abidin, however, forbade Sayyid Ishiq, the 
ibrarian, to produce the books It so happened that the king had brought with him a copy 
of the most important, the Sahth-1-Buihéri, which was produced, and the passages quoted 
by Shah Tahir were found therein, to the shame of the Sunni doctors, who then shifted their 
vround The argument continued , and Shih Tabir having followed the Sunnis over 
their change of ground, continued his argument and again beat his opponents on their own 
ground, They were confuted and, as they could not meet his arguments, had recourse to 
abuse Shah Tahir then appealed to the king to say whether he had not utterly confuted 
his opponents, and whether them taking refuge in abuse were not an admission of defeat 
The king replied that the confutation of the Sunnis was as clear to him as the sun in the 


hcavens and that all who had ever contended that ‘Alt was not the nghtful mmediate 


successor of the prophet were worthy of bemg cursed, and furthermore that the Imims 


after ‘Alt were the mfallible and only guides to the truth 

When the king announced his acceptance of the Shi ah religion, the Sunni doctors cried 
out with one accord that 1t was unworthy of his royal digmty that he should, on the 
unfounded statements of anybody, abandon the faith of his fathers and the religion which was 


accepted by so many famous kings, and should accept the arguments of any unauthoritative 


stranger, When the king heard what they had said, his wrath burst into flame, and he said, 
a 


ae 

% Tho Sahth ul-Buthdrt is the great collection of ahddith, the sayings or ‘traditions’ of Muham- 
mad, accepted as authentic by the Sunnis The four sects of the Sunnis here mentioned are the Hanatis, 
the Hanbalis, the Shafi‘is, and the Malikis, the followers of the four great doctors of the law, whom the 
Sunnis call the four Imams, Aba Hanifah, Ibn Hanbal, ash Shaft, and Maik The differences between 
these sects are unimportant and each regards all the others as orthodox 
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“ Q lords of error and insolence. Know that we, in our search after the truth, have set aside 
all obstmacy and bigotry and have followed the way of truth m sincerity and faith, and but 


now, by way of proof, we decreed that Shah Talur should hold a controversy with you m 
order that you might be convinced, and that the people might not say that we have without 
good grounds and sufficient proof abandoned the faith of our fathers Now that you have 
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been overcome in argument and are in that respect helpless, vou take up a new line, and say 
that it 1s not right to forsake the faith of our fathers But this 1s unreasonable, and 
ig merely the speech of fools whom God has refuted in the Qur‘dn The excuse that a 
particular religion was the rehgion of one’s ancestors will never be accepted on the day 
of resurrection Now, if you wish for prosperity in this world and salvation m the next, 
abandon your erro1s and accept the true Shi‘ah faith, or the punishment that we shall 
decree for you will empty the cage of the birds of your souls, and the sword of our wrath 
shall remove your heads to a distance fiom youl bodies *’ 


Notwithstanding the king’s efforts to guide these men into the way of truth, late had 
decreed that they should obstinately adhere to error, and Qazi Abrar, the most obstinate 
bigot of all, was beheaded Maulan’ ‘Abdul Awwal was punished with torture and with 
every species of affliction and was compelled to eat the flesh of dogs, an} the others were 
punished in various ways ‘The power of the sword in a short time established the true 
religion of the infallible imams 1n the remotest part of the country of the Dakan, and love fon 
the family of the prophet was established m the hearts of both enemies and friends, so that 
the other Sultans of that land, that 1s to say ‘Adil Shih and Qutb Shah, followed the king’s 
example and accepted the Shi‘ah religion 85 Thus the Shi‘ah religion became the religion 
of the land , the titles of the Imams were heard from the pulprts, and adversaries of the faith 
were rooted out from the land After this the king’s power and prosperity grew and 
increased.°6 (To be continued ) 
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8 Sayyid ‘Alizs most maccurate here Sultfin Quit Qutb Shah and all lis successors in Goleonda 
were Shi‘ahs Ydsuf ‘Adil Shah, founder of the Biyapir dynasty, was so zealous a Shi'ah that he nearly 
lost his throne by prematurely establishing that religion im hishmgdom  IJfis son Ismi‘il was also a 
Shi‘ah, but Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh&h I, Isma‘il’s son, who had lately succeded to the throne of Byfiptr, was a 
Sunni, but all other kmgs of this dynasty were Shi‘ahs Thus, after the conversion of Burhiin, the three 
prmeipal dynasties in the Dakan, those of Ahmadnagar, Bijaptr, and Golconda were Shi‘ahs, while the 
rulers of the two small kingdoms of Berar and Bidar were Sunnis But Borar was annoxed by Ahmadnagar 
m 1574and Bidar by Biyaptrin 1619, so that the Shi‘ah faith became the established religion of the Dakan 
This furnished the bigot Aurangzib with a scarcely noeded pretext for the annexation of Byapir and 
Golconds 

$6 Finshta’s account of Burhan’s conversion to the Shi‘eh religion 1s similar to this but contains some 
additional particulars According to him, Shéh Tahur first took advantage of a dangerous illness of “Abdul 
Qadir, Burhfn’s favourite son, to broach the subject of tho Shi‘ah religion, suggosting that if the kmg 
accepted it, the prmce would recover, It was while watching by his son’s bed that the King fell asleep and 
dreamed a dream, in which he saw, according to Finshta, Muhammad surrounded by the twelve Imams 
Muhammad promised him that his son should recover and bade him follow the teachimg of Shih Tahir The 
king’s conversion followed as a matter ofcourse Fimshta, who was a Sunni, does not relate the story of 

tne conversion so sympathetically as the Shi‘ah, Sayyid ‘Ali 
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A (TLRONOLOGY OF THE PALA DYNASTY OF BENGAL 
By DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, M A 
Tue history of the great Pala dynasty of Bengal has during the last ten years cleared 
uprema kably, and we have now a fanly accurate chronology for 1t established by the work- 
ing of a number of happy synchronisms Scholars however disagree m some of the mmor 
details Tn the present article an attempt has been made to show that we can arrive at a 
definitely ccrtaun chionology for a major pait of the dynasty from the available matenals 
The publication of Mr BR D Banerj’s claborate monograph on the Palas of Bengal ! 
which mostly embodies the recent researches on the subject, saves the present article from 
peng buidcacd with full references 
We start from the reign of Mehipala I, for whom we have a certam date m the 
Sarnath mseryption of ap 1026 Hitherto the mseription was referred by all scholars 
to the actual reign of Mahipala, but Mr R DPD Banerp contends? that it might 
have heen weised soon after his death In support of has contention he seems to put forth 
two facts, vz (1) & MS from Nepal was written in 1076 Sameat when a “ drraqairera 
maga arate" was tayning m Tirhut According to Bendall, this 1s Gahgeyadeva 
Ched) The date of the MS, an 1019 (referrimg it to the Vibraima era) fell, therefore, 
pefore the biass plates of Mahtpila from Imadpur m Tirhut, dated m his 48th 
year, and a» the longest pertod assigned to Mahtpala is 52 years (Taranath), he must 
have been, dead im a.p, 1026. (2) Besides, the absence of any elocutionary epithets 
before the name of Mahip4la m, the above mscirption and the use of the past tense in akdrayat 
may point to its hemg a posthumous record, It should however be noted that Mahipala 
was still living m ap. 1023 when Rajendrachola mvaded Bengal,? ond even assummg 
that he died, soon after, his 48th year hardly falls before 4.1019 Besides, there 1s no clear 
reference in the Kalachuri inserptions of this not very insignificant conquest ot Tirhut (and 
Guuda) by Cangeyadeva 4 
We are thus mehned, with Mons Levi, to reycct Bendall’s interpretation and to 
accept Mr Chanda’s suggestion that the colophon refers to a local Samanta ® 
The Sarnath mascription, again, 18 mM verse, and as such, the single epithet aifarg_ is 
sufficiently expressive of the king’s life and honour Moreover, the use ofthe prommaite 
past tense, wg, very fauly refers the mserrption to the actual reign of Mahipala I, 
who may therefore be taken to have been stall reigning m December, 4 D 1026 
The date of Mahipala’s accession to the throne can now be definitely settled, for for- 
tunately wo have a versfiable datum referring to his rego A MS of Ashiasthasrika 
was copied in the sixth year of his reign GFIq §& BTR HTTMTA TTS. 
“ Kartike vads 13” fell on a Tuesday on the followmg possible dates — 
Purnmdnia — 
(L) October 21, a.D 979 
(2) Soptomber 27, 4. 992. 
‘Mem ASB., Vol. vy No 8 p, 16, nt ASH y TOD Eebsy De 218 


; aaiaregttay: in the Goharwa plate of Karnadova (ZI., XI, p 143) taken to refer to an 
invasion of Anga, should perhaps more correctly be constructed with the previous word, Gnga meaning 


rather the soven functionaries of a Kingdom (of Ktra) § 
5 Gaudertjamald, p. 42 It is sndeed posmble, refernmg the yoarto the Sskaem Ap. Aidt, 


that the prince 18 no other than Gangeyadeva, ¢he son and successor of the famous Nanyadeva of Nepal 
and Tirhnt—-an identiication which will also explain the otherwise inexplisable connection with 
Gauda conveyed by the epithet gaudadhoga, though xt should be noted at the Same an 


Jater Nepalese kinga rofer the dynasty aa of solar lineage. 
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Amania — 
(1) November 2, ap 986 


(2) November 18, ap 990 
(3) November 14, ap 993 


We have given both Pérnmdnta and Amédnta calculations It 15 always veiy difficult to as- 
certam which particular system was prevalent at that period in particular places Here also 
fortunately we have a definite epigiaphic evidence to show that the Amdnia system was pre- 
valent m Bengal about that time The Badkimta Nartesvaiaimage inscription of thereign 
of Layahachandra gives a date—Ashadha vadi 14 with Thursday and Pushy& nakshatra © 
Any one versed m Indian chronology will sce that the data, making an impossible com- 
bination under the Parnemdnia system, clearly refe1 to the Amdnta system We have ven- 
twed, therefore, tomake oui selection from dates calculated under the Amdnia system 

Of all the calculated dates, 9791s rather too early, dating Mahfpala’s death in A D 1025 at the 
latest, after full 52 years. On the othe: hand, both a p 992 and 993 are somewhat too late, 
carrying us to about AD 1038 We know from Tibetan sources that the eclebrated Bud- 
dhist missionary Dipankaza left for Tabetin ap 1042 under King Nayapala whose associa- 
tion with the Buddhist sage must have estended to a number of years Ot the two dates 
remaining, 980 1s certainly the most converuent one, So Mahfpila ascended the throne m 
AD.981, November 981 falling withm, his first yeat Has predecessor Vigrahapala Ts 
date 18 also hereby settled, dating his accession not later than ap 955, a MS heving becn 
copied in his 26th year The date of Kamboja usurpation (A pb 906) as gathered from the 
Dinaypur pula: mseription,!’ fits uy well dung Vigrahapala’s reign The date, ap 966, 
however, already falls too early in hisreign to admit any later date lor Mahipdle'’s accession 
than the one we have selected Mahipdla died therefore in area AD LOBO aller a reign 
of about 50 years 


Before settling the dates of the mmmediate successors of Mahipala [, we shall tay 
next to settle a date which is likely to evoke very tai-reaching consequences, namely, 
that of the Kamaul: grant of Vaidyadeva It 1ecoids a giant made on a fayra, dav 
comeing with a eftarat (verse 28 Agra fasazara cami eftarat ) Di Vens, who 
first edited the imseription, from the then meagre state of Pala chronology, selected 
Ab 1142 from among the possible dates calculated by him.8 Moreover, he caleulated 
only vad: dates though there was no reason to exclude suds ones, which equally make a 
eraqrac. The possible dates for ow immediate purpose are the followme —L096, 1100, 
1104, 1115, 1119, 1123 Ofthese, 1096 1s too early, aswe shall presently see In 1104 there 
was agrit both at sunrise and the moment of Sankranti on the Sankrdnt day st 1s thup 
rejected, as 1s also 1115, when there was greaftat surmise but eayedt later on, and 
such @ combination does not make a sfrqrar 112348 rather too late So we have 
only two dates, AD 1100 and 1119, for the fourth year of Vaidyadeva Let us see what 
comes out of the earlier date It is clear from the epithets qziaqr etc, used m 
the imseription, that Vaidyadeva became independent, and it has been nightly conjectured? 
that he “ declared his independence after the murdez of Gopala T,’? probably by his 
uncle Madanapale The latest insciiption of the reign of Ramapila is dated “ Samvat 
42 Ashadha dine 30.""!0 That of the reign of Vigrahapala ID 1 dated “ Samvat 13 Mirgea 


a ert CCAR hme enn npn nein engrimaryuierentitiisesnsmnee 








ae ineinilebatintn eben ene tanita enanee ante’ Aid Dabs T RAHA at ARE 


§ JASB,, 1914, p 88 ‘Mem, p 69 8HI., I, p 349 9p, 102 19 p, 94 
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aae 14°! Em latest os of Nayapala 1s again, from the colophon of a MS, dated 
«Samvat 14 Chaitra dine 27°12 We have thus the following scheme worked out ~- 

March 1100 falls within the 4th year of Vaidyadeva 

Maich 1097 falls within the lst year of Vaidyadeva 

Allowmg only a few months’ reign to Kumarapala and Gopala II, 

June 1095 falls within the 42nd year of Ramapala 

Therefore, June 1054 falls within the first year of Ramapala 
Allowing agam a few morths’ reign to Sfirapala IL and Mahfpala IT, 

November 1052 falls within the 13th year of Vigrahapala TIT 

November 1040 falls within the first year of Vigrahapala III 
Therefore, March 1039 falls within the 14th year of Nayapala, and 
March 1026 falls within the first year of Nayapala 

Against this apparent agreement of the chronology with 1100 for the date 
of Vaidyadeva’s grant, there are grave and numerous objections In the first place, 
all the six kings of the setics here are allotted just the mnvmum lengths of reign 
as determined by materials hitherto collected, and there 1s not evena few months’ 
marginleft Secondly, the happy synchronism of Karnadeva and Nayapala, which has been 
accepted from Tih etan, sources, !3 has to be rejected under the present scheme, for we now 
know that Karnadeva ascended the throne in January ap 1041 14 while Nayapdla, here 
died before November 1040 at the latest 1 Thirdly, Dipankara addressed a didactic letter 
“Vimalaratnalekha ” to King Nayapila, while the sage was “staying in the plains of 
Nepal on his way to Tibet” in aD 1041 (Dr Vidy4bhushana in the ASB) This also1s not 
possible under the prosent schome Fourthly, Nayapala’s reign here begins in March, 1026 
at the latest, but the Sarnath mserption is dated December 1026 Moreover, Karnadeva’s 
son was still reigning m AD 112218 It 1s but fair then to assume that Karnadeva was 
quite a young man when he ascended the throne in aD 1041, and Vigrahapala LI, to be 
consistently a son-in-law of his, must needs be pushed beyond 4 D 1053, (the date of his death 
under the present schome) when fara sft would be too young if born, at all Indeed, 1f the 
measured words of the Rdémacharital’ be taken literally, Vigrahapala must have married the 
puncess at the time when he ascended the throne, (“ atoft arraftet ag ”—arier Ut 
HAM Ae atroityzears, ” ftaar) which becomes even more unhkely under the present scheme 
Weare thus sufficiently justified mn rejecting 1100 and accepting 1119 for the date of Vaidya- 
deva’s grant The only thing that stands in the way 1s the supposed alhance of Madanapala 
with Chandradeva of Kanauj, put forth by M M H P Sastri in the learned introductron. 
to the Rémachartta Hore we have to discuss the followmg connected genealogy 














2 Nayapala Karnadeva (asc 1041) 
| | | | 
Chandradeva ‘isiaaadeys ? = Vigrahapaila= Vijayasri ne (1122) 
| er 
Madanepile Sankaradevi Ramapala Gayakarna (1151) 
Govindachandra = Kuméaradevi Kumirapala Madanapala 
(1104-1154) 
14 HI,XI,p 146 
11 p 12 ay 8 eae racnsdads and Nayapala, could not therefore 


18 Dipankara who brought about a peace 
have left for Tibet before AP 1042 Dipan 
Vol LX, 1881, p 237, was in keeping with this synchronism, 
to be shifted lator by two yoare 71. 9 

18 HI , II, p 2. , 


: logy, which originally appeared in JASB, 
ane ae bar He 1g not known what led the ehronology 
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A glance at the above genealogy will show that Madanapala was a contemporary otf 
Govindachandra, and if there was any alliance at all, 1t was not with Chandra-deva but with 
Govinda-chandra ‘The whole question, however, rests on very doubtful grounds, as the 
Rdmachariia 18 there unelucidated by any commentary Possibly tho campaigns of 
Madanapala on the banks of the Yamuna were agaist and not on behalf of the king of 
Kanauj, whoever he may be ‘aH lke gxqar should perhaps better be taken to refe 
to a king of the ‘‘Chandia”’ dynasty of Bengal 





Thus March 1119 falls within the fourth year of Vaidyadeva, so that the date of 
Kumarapala’s death easily works out to be 1p 1115 RdamApala’s date can now be fixed 
with greater accuracy In the legendary work called aayyitzar, there occurs the 
following verse recording the death of Ramapala — 


WR PAPUA H Ag (2) gear Wa wreRT 
SH UWHUTTA aafawt aay sar | 
Hera WHT Ve RT 
Tar SATE ATTA || 


(Vide Gaudardjamdld, Introd, p 9) 

This fine Sdrdilaviknidita stanza occurring in & mass of bad prose and worse Sanskrit 
has been justly taken by the late Mr Batavyal to be a genuine record of Rimapala’y demise 18 
Besides, the latter part of the stanza buais a remarkable corroboration from the Rdmacharita 
where also Ramapéla 1s reported to have drowned himself in tho Gangos Unfortunately, 
the reading of the year has been corrupt beyond rescue Tho details that follow, Aévina 
vad 2 (yama means 2) corresponding with a Thursday, however, yield the following date — 
September 21,4D IJ11 The corresponding Saka yoar 1033 actually conds ina aA 
(an emendation may accordingly be suggested Ura WARMTH At cte) The 
date moreover fits in marvellously with our determination of Vaid yadova’s date 
Rama pala therefore died on September 21,AD 1111 


The next date we mean to work out, 18, we confess, based on very doubtful assump 
tion, but we have the authority of the late Dr Kiclhorn Tho Amgachhi plate of Vigraha 
pala [1Tis dated the ninth day of Chaitra in the 13th year of his reign and grants a village 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse Dr Kuielhorn assumed that the dato of the plate was 
coincident with that of the lunar echpse and calculated a vp 1086 as tho date mm question 19 
This yearisnow unsuitable There was, however, a lunar eclipse on Mach 3, aD 1067 
corresponding to 10th or 9th Chaitra20 As the date docs not conflict with our chro- 
nology we may be justified in accepting it as marking the last. poriod of VigrahapAla IID’s 
reign 


The following chionological table may now be placed before scholars — 


Date of accession, Date of death, 
Vigrahapala IT Corca 955 981 
Mahipala I 98] Circa 1030 
Nayapala, Corca 1030 1054 
Vigrahapala ITT L054 1067 

18 Sdhitya, a Bengali monthly, of the year 1301 B S pp. 1—10 19 Inte, XXIIL,p 108 


2 The previous Saxkrdnty occurred near about, though not exacily at midnight ( 7227 after Sunrise) 


{ftaken practically for midnight, the moment yields 9th Chaitra as thedate of the eclipse, by the 
application of the well-known Bengal rule of coun ting civil days 
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Date of accession Date of death 


Sdérapila LL and Mahipéla IL 1067 1069 
Ramapala 1069 = Sept 21, 1111 
Kum iapala 111] LL15 
Gopala HI 1115 1115 
Madanapdla 1115 2 


Except those of the accession of Vigrahapala II and Nayapéla, all the dates are almost 
defintely settled 


Of the first sven kings of the dynasty, we have unfortunately no clue to defmite 
dates except in a single insciiption of Dharmapéla’s tame A votive mserption from Bodh- 
Gayais thus dated 


qefaaaat at ators adtatat 
TTACHTAFAT TATTTERTRAMRA | 


(Vide JASB, 1908, p 102 ) 

Between 4 > 760 and 780 we have arrved at the following possible dates of Dharma- 
pala 5 accession by vottymy according to mean calculations the date given above, vz 
Bhadia vade 6, Saturday 

Under the Amduta system—a D 764, 768, 771 and 788 
Under the Pirnundata system—774, 777, 781 and 784 

Tho discovery recently of two new inscriptions, one dated im the 54th year of Nara- 
yanapala and the other im the 24th year of Rayyapala,?! makes 1t impossible to place 
Dharmapala’s accession lator than 4 D 788, as the following tentative chronology will show. 


Dhatmapdla 788—820 (just 32 years), 
Devapila 820-—853 (33 years) 
Vigiahapala I (or Surapala T) 853—860 {7 years) 
Nir dyanapala 860—915 (55 years) 
Rajyapala 915—940 (25 years) 
Gopala If ; 940—955 (15 years) 
Vigirahapaéla TL 955— 981 


Thus, with 788 ay tho dato of Dharmapala’s accession, the chronology fits in almost too 
closely with the one fixed above For 1t allows only seven years to Sirapala I, while, 
according to Dr V Smith,?* he reigned for at least 13 years ?? Moreover, according 
to the Manahali mscripluon of Madanapala, Gopaladeva I was “ PaTaTATAT ATT 
gaat, apak”? which means, if anything, that he reigned long enough, if not, literally, 
longer than his predecessor, Rajyapale Fifteen years, on the other band, make one of 
the shortest reigns of the dynasty We are inclined, therefore, to look for the date of 


Dharmapala’s acceysion not later than the sixties of the Sth century, either A D 764 or 768 
(aR ORE Ae eee ene 


Mite AAS armel ik hhc ee 


21 See anie, Vol XLVII, pp 110-111 2 See ante, Vol XXXVI, p, 295 


% Wo aro unalilo, howover, to verify Dr Smith's statement 
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LALLA VARYANI oR THE Wisp Sayrnes oF La 
Dep, a Mystic Porress or Ancrent KasHMIh 
by Srz GEorcE Griprson and DR LD BarNori 
Asiatie Society Monogiaphs London RAS 
1920 
I should like to say vw tho outset that within 

the compass of this short book there is contained 
philological and 1ehgious knowledge ot the Inghest 
order, which 1s a credit to the well known authors 
and to the Nocicty which has pubhshed then 
very valuable labours 


pp v1 and 225 


Lallé o1 Lal Ded was v femal wandciunug Salva 
ascetic (ydgint) of Kashmiu m the fourtcenth 
century AD, and her verses arc of extreme value 
fo. two ieasons They form tho oldest Lnown 
specimen of the Kashnuii Language and they 
represent the teaching ot the Saiva Yoga as 1b 
presented itself through her to the ordmary Kash 
miri followers of that religious system To any 
one therefore, who, lke mysell, endeavours to 
ascertain the effeets of the philosophic teaching 
of the Hindu sects on the pubhe at any given 
period, the book 15 of the highest mterest 


One eriterion of the mmportance of this book 1s 
shown by a roferencc to Dr J N_ Farquhar’s 
admuralle Outline of the Reluous Latoaaturc of 
India, also dated 1920  4t p 352 all he has to 
say about “Kashmir Savas” is * Kashmu 
Sanvism sil cxrsts but il shows very little vitality 
Yet scholarly pandits arenol wanime thew work, 
clothed in English, may be secn im Chatterji’s 
Kashi Shawism Su George Grierson refers 
to ¢a wise old woman known as Lal Dal’? who 
hved in Kashmir in the fourteenth contury, 
“whose apophthegms m short verses are sill 
freely quoted in the happy valloy”” and he quotes 
and translates one of he. stanzas Mr Chatiery: 
names only a single wiitor belonging to this period 
[Mushm Influence 1'50—1700], Sivopadhyfya of 
the eighteenth century, who wrote a commentary 
on the Vipfiend-Bhavravu Tuntia ? But the In 
troduction to Lalld Vékydm now under conade: 
ation goes much further and desciuibes it as giving 
* an account, often in vivid languag¢, of the actual 
working out in practice of a rchigion [Saivism | 
previously wothed out in theory Ay such iis 4 
umque contibution to the body of evidence that 
must necessarily form tho basis of a futare history 
of one of the most important relieious systems of 
India ” 


On p 286 Dr Farguhai, m his hbibhoyraphy, 
dates Lal Ded as “e 14th century” on the faith 
of Su George Grie:son s aiticlo in JRAS , 1L9OI8, 
p 157 It 15 therefore with some pide that 1 
note that the editors of Lal Ded’s pocms rogort 
for a good deal of their legendary and historical 


oo 


| 
| 
| 


information about hear to Punjab Nows and Que 
recs, Which L started as long ago as 1883 
maintained for some yoars 


and 


Di Farquhar scoms to be quite night m describ 
ing Lal Did as bcloneme to the period of Muslim 
Influance on Amduimtn She is consistently de 
sertbed by tradition not only as a contemporary, 
but as a tuend, of Swrvid ‘Ah Hamadani, the 
Muslim: apostle of Kashmur m 1380~~1386 , and 
one of her verses (No 8) rans as follows — 


Let Him hear the name ot Siva, ot ot Kégar Ry 
Or Of the dima, or of the Lotus born Loid— 
whatever name he bear 


‘May Ho take tromime sick woman that 1 am, 
the disease of the world 


Whether Fe be he 


or he, or he or he” 


The commentary on this (and how admirable 
so many of the authors’ commentaries are) ay — 
* By whatever namo the wor hipper may call the 
Supreme, He as stl the Supreme and He alone 
can give release Kesava means Visnu by the 
name of ‘dina’ womedicnted both a ‘Jma,’ the 
Naviour of tho Jams and also the Buddha I 
sugpoc( that bore mois confused with the Arabie 
Jinn, the Gours of the Aribiman Nights The 
Lotus hom Lerdas Brabma’? | would lke to go 
mreh further than the author and to state from 
What follows that the conufttsion as undoubted, 
though no doubt the Panda Raydinaka Bhashara 
in kus Sanshut translation of Chis verse, thought 
the reference was to the Indian Jina only The 
imporlance of this particular verse is enhanced 
by the fuct that the version given by the editors’ 
authority is practiendly rdlcuticaf with that im 
Su Aurel Siem’s Collection at the Oxford Tndian 
Institute showing the hold hax had on the 
people 


it 


Bul is not Lab Ded here forestulling abn (1440— 
1518), who followed and moproved on Ram inanda 
(1400—1170) who proached “Sa compromise be 
tween theism and strat monn,’ and the roots 
of whose teaching go much further back m= the 
then old Tlndui doctrine of bhadd or devotional 
laath, whethar the Sects professing at wae Suva 
of Vaishnava Lal Ded could never have heard 
of Ramananda and bis doctrines and she must 
have died bofors Kabir was born, but Rémdnanda 
was not the first, without giving up bis caste 10 
take all castes and conditions of men mito his personal 
tollowimy, even Muhammarans, and to be on terms 
of mutual respect with the lash Tn fact, am this 
respect he adopled a tushion thal was then sprung 
ing up among both Hondu and Mubammadan 
teachers under Muslim mfluenco What was 
thisinflaenco ¢ Wasit not Sufi mysticism ? Though 
a Muhammadan at bottom, the Sufi was not 
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orthodox and was unbard with outside mfluenccs, mystic formule ot apparent] 

Kuroperm und Asratte and oven Indian thought | —an this Case anffleult . sr eae a. 
lic tered to identity bimsclt with God Ike the probably actually Sh teines 
auly Hindu, und) to tose his individuality atter | the minds ot the users sii fo oe eerie 
death am cternal Companionship wath God Dus | cacrous on that account The ae — 

obyect ta this tite was Co escape trom individuality, | of all in rehzion would, however, si oe sae 
moorder ta reahize that Goedbas the only reality ? deaply into human bani sit ee are te 
Has priedier fo thts cid eime very ncar ta the | Mchtars ; ee 
Hindi Yoot dud te hima all religous systems 

tended ta bocome mre db ome ot cau valu Lal Ded cntoteed her doctrmes by wandein 

Hays not ditfieal® to understand that a yoyou of | about singme and danemg m a nude or aay 
nude condition This wag nothing new in Saiva, 
or mdeed im other forms of Hinduism, or im 
Judaism or slim) = Tn verse 94 she defends the 
practice — 





the fourternth century om contact with Vbaham 
moidanista horde qtitehkty absorh such ov dine of 
thought Vad Che naterestiia potnd on hab Deds 
hte and popula teach on that we here scam to 
getoa Chimp ec into the treneb ot the Pimdao tind 
that wtv) Roaaniunanda, aud more Lurecty his creat 
pup Kobi the enormous sway thoy have wielded 
over the a tigron oot dnebaoet them own and evon 











“My teacher spake to me but one precept 

He said unto me ‘tiom without enter thou 
the inmost pari’ 

the pre ent ttn That to me hecame a rule and a precept, 
And therefore nakel began J to danre” 
How deeply the cenerab ior conveyed mm Lal 
Ded so overee ahove quoted has struck its roots 
info the avers clay Dadian minds shown im a coup- 
ket twieht tomy own childsen when vory small by 
thet miuse thergsh dong comph tly lost by Chem 


Sho was an Ouitcaate, ao Mohtardin 
Reon nam datda Gopal nai qhi 


Har fee ane mised ghal qhol yn 
of Faamioaa the weet, Gépal’s name 


Th authors’ gloss on this 13 — 


“Tho Guru or spiutual pieceptor, contides to 
his diserple the mysteres of religion Lalla’s 
account is that he taught her to recognise the 
extcinal world as naught but an illusion, and to. 
rostuict her thoughts to meditation on her mner 
Sell When che had grasped the identity of her 
Self with the Supreme Selt, she learnt to appre 
clate all cxternals at their true value So she 
abandoned even her dress and took to going 
about naked Here she says that she danced 
in, this state Filled with supreme rapture, she 
behaved like a madwoman The dance, called 
tanduva, of the naked devotce 1s supposed to be a 
copy of the dance of Siva, typifving the course 
of the cosmos under the god’s rule Jt mmphies 
that the devotee has wholly surrendered the world, 
and become united with Siva” 


Phe pieatare 
tay the burteet 

Hat konami i& the sugat 
The tormot the couplet as purely Haadu, Ram 
nim, (Gopal nim, Har uam, refermng back to tho 
ago old doctrine “of the etemuty of sound and the 
mdefeasible eannexion between the somd of a 
wort ad at, meaumeg,”” and theneo betweon tho 
attributes or a god and his name, but the sents 
montis medieval Hinde, like Bal Dads Tn fact, 
Wows take Bian and GGpal (tisha) to represent 
the Vawshuave hero gods and Tar to represent 
Miva went sery neat to Dal Ded's teaching If 
we take the couplet to be of Ramate ougm and 
fo mean that Gopal and Hart (Srishna) are sub 
ordmgate te ound absorbed oo Ram, tho vorse ts 
Vaishnav but non seetatian In the Mehtaranr’s 
mind, howeser E feel sure at conveyed the equality 
of the Supreme by whatsocvar name [To was calle dl, 
heeume he was Che wite of (he chief priest (as one 
may aay) of the Galbog: Mehtars of Ambala = This 
man hac a MS haastedma or * Gonealogy * of his 
Soot, of which PE grot the Joan about 1880 and pub 
lished at ovebeton an the Legends of the Punjab, 
whieh, am rta turn, led to the subsequent publica 
tion oin the fedean AIntugeay of a somowhat os 
tensive Lalbege Literature The ‘Genealogy ' 
turned out to he tagiolatry pre and simplo—an 
adlectic worship of anything deemed to bo holy, 
whatever its source Sectanan Hindu, Muham 
madan or Chmstian--in the form, of mantias, ¢ ¢ 


mux up well and take 


ual Ded was essentially nothing more than the 
produet of hez race and time and incapable of found 
ing a Sect or orgamsed following, and 1% 1s quite 
possible that her popularity was founded on her 
reputation as a danemg ascetic coupled with hex 
capacity for stating m fascinating verse the doc 
trmes taught her The emotional dancing would 
draw the neccssary attention to her and the quahty 
of her verse would remain in the public memouv 
\ century after her time we have a strong stance 
of this in a very different Hindu personage, teach 
mg a doctrme m some aspects as poles apart 
fiom hers-—the Bengali Brahman Visvambhara 
Misra (1485—1533), known to fame as Chaitanya 
A Vaishnava of the general Bhiga, ata community, 
hc practised the passionate variety of devo 
tional faith (bhakt:), concentrating m his case on 
the story of the loves of Knshna and Radha m 
hymns, and enforcing his doctrine by ‘the public 
danemy of himself and lus followers with extra 
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ordinary fervour and emotion Although in his 
case he founded an important Sect, he was, lke 
Lal Ded, no organiser, but his religious emotion 
was real and clean, and he turned the tale of 
Radha Krishna, not very savoury from the point of 
general morality, mto something that held the 
imagination of a vast public to thei good The 
dancing and the music soon died away after his 
death, but they had done thc work, for they 
attracted general attention, and the contents of 
the hymns and the teachings of the Sect, with 
much deterioration, alas' in certain mstances, 
were left to ther mherent value for success and 
permanence 


Lal Ded purported to populaisc the highly 
anthropomorphic doctiimes of the Saiva Yoga 
This was no easy task, for the Yogic philosophy 
Was so abstruse and difheult to follow and so full 
of technicalities, that obviously the wo1kaday 
unlettered population could never grasp it, and 
the techmcahties, which would come to be repeated 
ghbly enough, must have largely appeared to the 
public hke ‘the blessed word Mesopotamia” 
Tn his Wlummatmg discourse on Yoga, Di Barncit 
starts by saying ‘'The object of the diserpline 
called Yéga is to emancipate the individual soul 
from its bondage to the material universe ”’ includ 
ing “the mental organism The emancipa 
tion 13 effected by a mental and bodily discipline 
culminating in a spuitual transformation, in which 
there comes into existence a permanent intuition 
revealing an es:ential distinction between the 
individual soul and the mateual unm+r.e This 
is the state of isolation which is salvation? Ag 
the bondage of the mate1al universe includes the 
bondage of the menial organism the Yégu attempts 
by ascetic exercises, imto which metaphy sical 
contemplation largcly onters, to attain such power 
over his own mental organism that ‘all sense of 
objectivity disap) cars from the matter of thought, 
leaving only the intuition of the distinction between 
the mdividual soul and the yrnaterial UN1VELSC, 
Wherem the mdividual ,oul shmes for ever m its 
perfectly pure still raciance ” 


* 


Dr Bainett explains that from the fist the 
Yogic method of gnosis ‘presupposes certam 
mystic conceptions of the natural and spustual 
world” which “may be classified bioadly under 
two heads (1) the theory of Nature and of sal 
vation by means thereof (2) the practice ot 
physical means supposed to be citicacious m at 
taining the latte: object In Yogic theory 
the human body 1s conceived as a mimuature copy 
or replica of the world without 1t the torces hy 
which this microcosm is controlled at the same 
time operate upon the maciocosm outside ancl 
thus by certain physical and mental processes the 
Yogi can win for himself not only supernatural 
powers over his own body and mind but also a 
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muaculous control over the waivers: cCulmmat 
ing i the compl.te tianslation of his soul into the 
highest’ phase of Being, the Absvlute (usually con 
" 

ceived as the Supreme Siva) for ever aud ever ” 
The Yogic theory ot the imerocosm contained in the 
human body involves a descuiption thereof which 
has to be learnt, as it has no counterpart in the 
ordinaiily obscivable tacts ot its MwtOLUL 


“As tho object of metaphysical contemplation 
is to morge the mdividual soul into the absolute 
All Spuit, so the object of Yogic contemplation 
18 to absoib [the Creative Pores ot the Phenomenal 
Universe, personified as} Kundalini in the NUCL 
cosm, ieplesenting the  imucrocesimuc Energy, 
inbo [the highest of the caucles supposed to he 
attached to the spmal cord at the base of the 
palate and called] Saha. ina, 4 ypitying the Absolute 
whereby the Cosmos is merecd mito the infinite 
bls. of the Suprome (Paramesvatr)’  Wluale the 
wbsorplion 1s bomy eliectod there vecurs the Elo 
mental Sound in his body audible to the Yogi, 
the subjoct of fmther  exticimels compheat« d 
und obseure theowes of cosnuc oy olution, but 
they are of importanco because as the Choate 
Force “roveals herself m sound Ward or Loeos 
the elemonts of Spcoech namely s\Hables and 
thar combinations have a profound muiystre signi 
heance in Sawa doctaine ? 


Teach the details of such a doctoine by a mass 
of techuical tums in, or based on oa conveutional 
tongue, such as Sanshit bas bocu for wv ty long 
time, add to rt fraganent of othe Striking do« 
timos current at the period, and the people wall 
be puzalcd, and so it is with some JUstific ation 
that Granny Lal s chtors pomt out Che Lnportance 
of her sorigs from‘ the tact that they we nota 
systematic exposd of Narsigm on the hnes lard 
down by the theologians who preceded ct, but 
Ulustrate the region on us popular side? How 
much Lal Ded actually taught the people of 
what she herself understood her editors have not 
Wothed out, but st would be worth dome 


T have beon so absorbed an. the philosophical 
pide of this rcmarhable hook that { have almost 
omitied to mention Su George Grierson s mvalu 
able Appendices on Lill@s Langue: and Lall’ s 
Metis and the Vocabwary specially would 
J chaw attention to the cxtromuely uiformunug foot 
note on p 128, based on the OS peHence gamed 
by the fact that hor songs have roached us as 
handed down by word of mouth trom goner ation 
to generation, and are therefore now tound i 
practically modeain Kashmut [is foutnote aay 
“So alyo the Vedi hynins were for conturies hand cl 
down by word of mouth and Lalla’s ONS BIVG 
@ valuable oxample of the manner in which theu 
language must have Changed from generation to 
gene ation before their text was finally established °’ 
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Bisakha—Oudh was called by this name durmg the Buddhist period Vistkha was 
the capital of Fa Hian’s Sha-chi or Siketa Dr Hoey, however, identifies 1 with 
Pasha (P1-so-kia of Hiuen Tsiang) in the district of Gonda in Oudh, near the junction 
of the Saray and the Gogra (JASB., vol LXIX,p 74) It has been identified by 
Dr Burgess with Lucknow (Cave Temples of India, p 44) 

Bisdkha-pattana—Vizagapatam in the Madras Presidency 

Bisala—1 Besad, mm the district of Mozaffarpur in the Bihar Province, the Baid.Jt 
of the Buddhist period (see Baisali) At the time of the Ramayana (Adi, ch 45 ) 
the town was situated on the northern bank of the Ganges and not on the Gandak , 
at the time of Kshemendra in the 11th century, 1+ was on the mver Balgumati (Ava 
Kaip,ch 39) 2 Ujin, the capital of Avanti (Meghadita I, 31, Hemakosha, Shanda 
P, Revi kh, ch 47), 3 An affluent of the Gandak m Baisali (Mbh, Vana, ch 84) 

Bindla-badari—See Badarikfsrama 

Bisala-chhatra—Same as Bisala Hajipur was included in the kmgdom of Baila Ram- 
chandra, Lakshmana and Visvamitra, on their way to Mithili, are said to have halted 
at Hajipur for one night on the site of the present temple called Ramachanda, which 
contains the mage of Ramachandra and the impression of his feet Haji Shamsuddin, 
king of Bengal, established his capital at Hajpur in the middle of the 14th century, 
and from him the name of Haypur has been derived It still contains a stone mosque 
said to have been built by him close to the Sonepur Ghat The celebrated Raji Todar 
Mal lived at Hajxypur when he made the settlement of Bengal and Bihar and is said to 
have resided in the fort (X:lléz), the ruims of which still exist and contain the Nepalese 
temple Sonpur, situated at the confluence of the Gandak and the Ganges, was also 
included in BigéAla-chhatra It was at Sonpur (Gajendramoksha-tirtha) that Vishnu 1s 
gaid to have released the elephant from the clutches of the alligator, the fight between 
whom has been described m the Varaha-Purdna (ch 144) They fought for five thousand 
years all along the place from a lake called Kankda-Talao, five miles to the north-west 
of Sonpur, to the junction of the Gandak and the Ganges Vishnu, after releasing the 
elephant, established the Mahadeva Hariharanitha and worshipped him Rémachandrae, 
on his way to Janakapur, 1s said to have stopped for three nights on the site of the 
temple at Sonpur, hence in his honour, a celebrated fair 1s held there every year 

Bidalyf’—A branch of the Nerbada (Kiérma P, ch 39) 

Bishnu-g yi—Lenar in Berar, not far from Mekhar,1t 1s a celebrated place of 
religious resort 

Bishnugriha—Tamluk Same as Ta mralipti (Hema-i osha) 

Bisvimitri—Tho river Bisvamitré in Gujarat on which Baroda 1s situated (Mahdbharata 
BLishma, ch. 9) 

Bikvamitra-Osrama—Buxar, m the districth of Shahabad in Bihar It was the 
hormitage of Rishi Vidvamitra, where Ramachandra 1s said to have killed the Rakshasi 
Tadaka& The Charitra-vana at Buxar 1s said to have been the hermitage of the Rishi 
(Ramayana, Balakau'a, ch 26), and the western side of Buxar near the river Thora was 
the ancient Siddh4asrama, the reputed birth-place of Vamana Deva (see Siddhasrama) 
The hermitage of Rishi Visvamuitra 18 also pointed out as Devakunda, 25 mules 
north-west of Gayé Same as Bedagarbhapuri The hermitage of the Rishi was also 
situated on the western bank of the Sarasvati opposite to Sthanu-tirtha 1n Kurukshetra 
(Mbh., Salya, oh 43) It was also situated on the river Kausiki, modern Kus1 
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Bitabhaya-pattana—Bitha, eleven miles south-west of Allahabad on the light bank 

of the Jamuna (Vtra-charstra of the Jamas quoted by General Cunningham 11 Ach 8 

Rep ,vol 3) But from seals found by Sir John Marshall at Bhiti, the ancient name of 


the place appears to he Vichhi and Vichhi-grima, and not Bitabhaya-pattana (JRAS, 
1911, p 127) 
Bitans4—Same as Bitasta 


Bilasta—The river Jhelum, the Hydaspes of the Greeks (igeeda X, 75), and Bitamss of 
the Buddhists (“‘ Questions of King Milinda,’” SBH, p xsshy) 

Bodha—The countiy round Indraprastha (gv) which contamed the celobrated Tirtha, 
called Nigamod bodha, perhaps bisefly called Bodha (bk, Bhishma ch 9, Padma P 
Uttara, ch 66) 


Bolor—Baltistan, or httle Thibet, a small state north of Kaismir to distinguish 16 from 
Middle Thibet or Ladakh and Great Thibet or Southern Taitay y 





Brahma—A country in Hastern India, perhaps Burma (Ramayana, Kashhundha, ch {()) 


BrahMagiri—l A mountain in the Nasik district, Bombay, near Sryamveka, in which 
the Godavari has its source (Padma 2, Uttara, ch 62) 2 A mountam in Coorg, in 
which the Kaveri has its source (see Kavert) 


Brahmakunda—The Kunda from which the river Biahmaputra issues it is a place 
of pugrimage (see Lohitya) 


Brahmanada—The river Brahmaputra (Brahut-Dharma-Pw d ne, Madhya kh, ch. 10) 
Brahmanila—Manikarnika mn Benares 

Brihmani—The river Bahmni in Orissa (Moh Bhishma, ch 9, Pedma P, Svaiga, ch 3) 
Biahmapura —Garwal and Kumaon (Brihat-Samhita, ch 14) 

Brahmaputra—Same as Lohitya Sec Brahma P, ch 64 


Brahmarshi—The country between Brahmavartta and the liver Jamunea yt com prised 
Kurukshetra, Matsya, Patichala and Sarasena (Menu Samhua, ch 2, v 19) 


Brahmasara—l Same as Ramahrada (bh, AnusAsana, 20) 2 In Gaya (lyn P, ch 115) 
see Dharmaranya 3 Same as Brahmatirtha (Padma P, Sushty, eh 19) 

Brahma-tirtha—Pushkara lake, near Ajmir in Rajputana (Kdrma P , Pt IT, 37) 

Brahmavartta—l The country between the tivers Sarasvati and D rsadvati, where 
the Aryans first settled themselves From this Place they ocgupied. the countries known 
as Brahmarshi-desa (Manu-Samhité, ch 2) It was afterwards called Kurukshetra 
It has been identified generally with Surhind (Rapson’s Anceent J nda, p 5) Its capital 
was Karavirapura on the river Drishadvat? according to the Adlikd Purtna, chs. 48, 49, 
and Barhishmati according to the Bhdgavata, Ill, 22 2 A landing ght on the Ganges 
at Bithur in the district of Cawnpur, called the Bralundvartta-tittha, which 1s one of the 
celebrated places of pilgrimage 


Braja—Purana Gokul, or Mahavana, a village m the neighbourhood of Mathur3 across 
the Jamuna, where Kushna was reared by Nanda during hus infancy (Bhdguvata P, X, 
ch 3) The name of Braja was extended to Brndavana and the neigh bourmg villages, the 
scene of Krishna’s early life and love At Mahavana 18 shown. the lying-m room in which 
Mahamiya was born and Krishna substituted for her This room and Nanda’s house are 
situated on two high mounds of earth Nanda’s house conta a large colonnaded hall4n 
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which aru shown the ciadle of Krishna and the spots where Putan& was killed and wher 

Siva appeared to sec the infant god At a shoit distance from the house of Nanda are a 
mortar which was oveiturned by the infant Krishna, and the place which contamed the 
twin Arjuna tices broken by Krishna Gokul or new Gokul was founded by Ballabha- 
chiryya in iniutation of Mahayana or Purana (old) Gokul and contains also the same famous 
spots that are shown 1 Mahivana The shime of Syam Lala at new Gokula is beheved to 
mark the spot where Yasoda, the wife of Nanda, gave birth to Maya or Yoga-nidra, substi- 
tuted by Visudeva for the infant Kushna Nanda’s palace at Gokul (new Gokul) was 
eonver ted into a mosque at the time of Aurangzeb Outside the townis Putnam-khar, 
where Krishna ts said to have killed Putana Growse identifies Mahavana with Khsoboras~ 
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of the Ciecks and supposes that the modern Biaja was the ancient Anupa desa (Growse’s 
Mathura), Ashtigtama was the bu th-place of Radhika (Adi P, ch 12) See Gokula and 
Braja-mandala 

Braja-‘mandala |t¢omplises an area of 84 kos contamimg many villages and towns 
and satred spots associated with the adventures of Kiishna and Radmka The 12 
Vanas and 2t Upa-Vanas are specially visited by pugiims in then perambulation com- 
ni nemg trom Mathura m the month of Bhadra At the village of Mahoh is Madhivana, 
the stronghold of the Duitya named Madhu, at Taisi is Talavana vhere Balarama de- 
feated the demon Dhonuka, at Radhikunda are two sacred pool» called Syamakunua and 
Radhakunda, whote barshna oxpiated his sin after he had slain the bull Arishta , at the 
town of Gobardben which contains the celebrated hill of that name on the bank of the 
tank alled Manas Ganga, is the ancient temple of Haii Deva, at Paitho, the people of 
Braga came to take shelter Irom the ptorms of Indra unde: the hill uphfted by Krishi a 
(se Govardhana), at Gantholi, tho marriage knot was tied which confirmed the union of 
Radha and Krishna, at Kambana, the demon Aghasura was killed by Krishna, at 
Barsane. Radhika was brought up by he. parents Vrishabhénu and Kirat, at Rithora 
was the home of Chandravali, RAadhiki’s farthful attendant , at Nandagéon wasthe abode 
of Nanda and Yasoda , at Pansarovara, Krishna drove his cattle morning and evening 
Lo water at Charan Paha |, Indra did homage to Kiishna , at Chirgh&t on the Jamuna, 
Krishna stole the bathe x’ clothes , at Vaka-vana, VakdAsura was slain by Kuishna, at 
Bhatrond, some Brahmanas’ wives supplied Kushua and his companions with food (rice), 
notwithstanding that them husbands had refused to do 60 , at Bhéndira-vana, Balarama 
vanquished the demon, Pralamba , at Raval, Radhika was born and passed the first 
ycouts of mfanoy before hor parents went to live at Barshéna, at Brahménda Ghat, 


beyond the village of TWathora, Krishna showed Yaéoda the universe within bis mouth , 
ancy and killed Putan’, at Mathuré, he killed 


at Mahavana, Kiishna passed his inf 
Kamsa and rested at Bisranta Ghat (Bhdgavata P, and Growse's © Country of Bra ”’ 


mn JASB , 1871) See Braja 


Briddha-kani--A celebrated place of pilgri 
It waa visited by 

lal Goswamu’s Gaura-sundara) 

outh of Hastinapura (MOE , Udyoga, ch 86) 


mage now called Pudubel-Gopuram in the 


prosidoney of Madras Chaitanya, who defeated here the Buddhists 


in controversy (Syam 
Brikasthala—At a short distance to the & 
Brikshakhayda —See Chi tabhiml 
Bi indavana ~-Brindaban in the district of Mathura, where Krishna showed to the world 
oxamples of tianscendental love through the Gopis 
was iemoved to darpur and that of Madanamoha 


The original image of Govindap 
na to Karauh in anticipation 
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of the raid of Aurangzeb The splendid and magnificent pyramidal old temple 
of Govindajt with its elegant carvings and sculptures was built by Man Singh 
in the thirty fourth year of Akba1’s reign (Growse’s Mathuré and Brahmavaswarita 
P,ch 17 and Bhigavata P X,ch i2) The Nidhuvana and Nikuiiyjavana the celebrated 
bowers of love, Pula, the place of the rasamandala, the Bastraharana-gha- the 
Kaliya-daha-ghat,—all situated in Biindavana were the scenes of Kiishna’s love and 
adventures Bmnnddvana appeais to have attained celebuty at the time of Kahdasa 
(Raghuvamsa, VI, 50) Biindavana was visited by tho poet Bilhana who composed his 
Bikraménkadeva-charita about 4D 1085 (see canto XVIII, v $7) The cenotaph of 
Harr las 1s situated in his hermitage, whence Akbarin his visit to Buindiban: took away 
his diserple, the celebrated musician Tanasena to his comt The predominance of the 
Buddhist religion for several centuries served to efface all traces of the sacred localities 
or Brindavana, but were again restored by the explorations of Ripa and Sandtana, the 
celebrated followers of Chaitanya But the identification of moder Brindahan with ihe 
Brindavana of the Puranas is catremel, doubtful for the following reasons (1 ) Modern 
Brindaban 13 s1x miles from Mathura, whereas it took Akiw a the whole day from sunrise 
to sunset todrive from Bunddavini to Vathiri in acai drawn by swilt horses (Vashnu P , 
Pt V,ch 18, vs 12 and 33, andch 19, v 9 Bhaqaaaia P Pt \ych B94 3, and 
ch 41,v 4) (2) Nanda, the foste1-father of Kiishna, 1 moved fiom Gokula which 1, SIX 
mues from Mathura, across the Jamuna to Bimddvana to escape molestations fiom. the 
mvrmidons of Kamsa, kmg of Mathura (Vishnu P, Pt Vo choviyvs6 23 25, and Bhagqavata 
P,Pt X,ch vi,vs 10—14) It1s therefore not Ithely that he should seleed Lor his so pourn 
modern Bindavana which is also “x miles from Mathura and on the same. sie of the 
Jamun &, leaving the natural barzier of a river (3) Brindivan doesnot contam any 
mountain, whereas ancient Biimdivana is descrthed aS mountamous (Bhaqguiata P, Pt X, 
ch x1,v 14) (4) Ancient Bindavana and Mathure seem to have been situated on 
the opposite sides of the Yamuna (Vahnw ?. Pat Voch 8, vy 38 and Bhaqarata P , 
Pt X, ch 39, v 34) 

Brishabhanupura—Same as Barshaéna. 

Britraghni—The Vatrak, a tributary of the Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padma P, Uttara, 
ch 60, Mdrkand P, ch 57) Same as Betravat? (2) and Bartraghnt (cf Pedmea P Uttara, 
chs 53 and 60) 

Buddhavana—Budham, about six miles north of Tapovan in the district of Gava 
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Bukephala—Jalalpur in the Punjab (Ctuummgham’s Ane (eo. 176,177) This was the 
place where Alexander the Great’s tavounte horse wae mterred — Kor Alexanders route 
to India, see JASB , X (1842), “Note on the Passes {o Hindoostan from the West and 
North-west”’ by H T. Prinsep, JASB, XNI (I852) p 24, 

Byaghrapura—l Same as Kolk (MB,, p. 139) 2. Same as Bedagarbhapuri (Shanda P, 
Sita-Sa hita, IV, Yajfia kh , ch, 24) 

Byaghrasara—Buxar in the district of Shahabac| See Bedagarbhapuri. 

By4sa-Ssrama—Manal, a village near Badrmath im Garwal im the Himalayas 11 was the 
hermitage of Rishi Vyasa, the author of the Mahabhaata, and the reputed author of 
the Puranas 

Byasa-KasiRamnagar, opposite to Benares across the Ganges The temple dedicated 


to Vyasa Rishi 1s situated within the precacts of the palace of the Mahfrajf of Benaies 
(Skanda P , Kasi-kh) : 
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Chaityagivi--Same as Chetiyagiri 

Chakranagara- Keljyhar, 17 miles north-east of Wardha in the Central Provinces 
(Cousen's Arch S Rep, “Central Provinces and Berar,” p 10, Swa P, Sanat 
kumara-Samhita,ch 17) Ttis perhapsthe Chakrankanagara of the Padma Purdna, Patala 
kh ch, 13) 

Chakranukanagara Sre Chakranagara 

Chakra-tirtha— 1 In Kurukshetra, 5 ; ; 
the Gomat: (Dr aaka mahatm ya) 5 ee cae ae sR Aa a Sauna na 

from the village called Tryamvaka, which 

isnear the saimce of the Godavari 4 In Benares a kuzca or reservoir enclosed hy an 
yron Tathug in the Mankarukda-ghit 5 In Raémesvara (Shanda P, Brahma kh Satu 
Mahat, ch 3) 

Chakshu -Theriver Oxus or Amu Daria (MatsyaP ,ch 120, Asiatic Researches, VII, p 330) 
The Brahmanda P (ch 51) mentions the names of the counti1es through which it flows 
Itiymentioncd by Bhaykaracharyya as a liver which proceeds to Katumala (Stddhdnta-siro- 
mam, Bhubana hoshi, 37, 88) The Mahabharata, Bhishma P , ch 11 says that it flows 
thiough Saka dvipa 16 rises in the Pamur lake, called also the Sari-kul or yellow lake, at 
a distance of 300 miles to the south of the Jaxartes (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p 278) 

Chakshushmatt Same as Ikshumati (cf Vardha P, ch 85 with Matsya P , ch 113) 

Chamatkirapura in wmdapura or Baranagara in the distiictof Ahmadabad in the province 
of Gujarat, ancienily called Anartta de‘a, where Linga worship was first established 
and the tiist Linga or phallic mage of Mahadeva was called Achalesvaia But according 
to other Purfinas, Linga worship was first established at Devadaru-vana or Darn or 
Daruka-vana in Garwal (see Devadaruvana) Chamatki1apura was also called Nagaia the 
original abode of the Nagata Brahmins (Skanda P , Nagara kh, chs 1—13, 114) See 
Hataka-kshetra anid Anandapura The Niagara Brahmins are said to have invented the 
Nagri alphabet [see my paper on the *‘Ongin of the Bengal Alphabet (Banga-hmr 

an the Suvarnabank Samachdr, Vol TI] See Daruvana 

Champa -l Same as Champapuri 2 Siam, according to Hiuen Tsiang 1t was the 
country of the Yasanas (Beals Lafe of Houen Tsiang Introduction) 3 Tonquin and 
Cambodia (Col Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol 11, p 255 note) 4 The nver Champa was 


botween the countries of Auga and Magadha (Champeyya Jataka mm the Jatakas, Cam Ed 
IV, p 281) 5 Champa was also the name of the territory now called Chamba which 
the sources of the Ravi between Kangra, the ancient Trigartta, 
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comprised the valleys of 
and Kushthavata (Di Stein, Réjatarangym?, WU, p 431) 

Champak& - Same as Champaranya 5 miles to the north of Rajm im Central India It 
was the capital of Raya Han sadhvaja (Jaume -bharata, ch 17) 

Champakaranya Champaran s¢é Champaranya (Padma P , Svarga, ch 19). 

Champa-nadi—The river formed the boundary between Anga and Magadha (Champeyya— 
Jétaka 0 the Jdjakas, Cam Td ,1V,No 506) It was a place of pilgrimage (Padma P, 


Srishti, ch 11). 
Champanagara—1 Chandnia or Chandmaya, after the name of Chand Sadagar, about 


12 miles north of Bogra, and five mules north of Mahasthanagar in the district of Bogia 
1t 1s said to have been the residence of Chand Sadagar of the famous 
associated with the story of the devotion of Behuli 
youngest son of Chind Sadagar There are two 
f the village, which are said tobe the 


in Bengal. 
tale of Manasdr-Bhasdn, and it 18 
to her husband Nakhindhara, the 


marshes called Gort and Saur, on ether side 0 
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remains of two greatiivers It 1s now situated on the 11ver Karatoya (Hunter’s Statrstycal 
Account of Bengal, vol VIII, p 196) The Kahdaha Sagar, a large lake outside the 
rampart of Mahasthana fort 1s the Kalidaha ot thestory [JASB , 187 8, p 94 (Beveridge)] 
But Chand Nadagar’s 1esidence Is also pointed out at Champanagaia nea Bhagalpw, 
where a fair is held every year in honow of Behul&i and Nakhindhaia Nee, how ever, 
Ujimn. 2 Same as Champapuri 
Champapuri—Same as Champa Champanagata, situated ata distance of about four mules 
to the west of Bhagalpur It was also called Malm and Champa-mabnt (if atsya P , 
ch 48, Hemakosha) It was the capital of ancient Anga, of which the lung was 
Raja Romapada or Lomapada who adopted Davaiatha’s daughter Santa (Ramayuna, 
Adi, ch 10) Lomapada’s great-grandson Champs 1s sald to have founded the town of 
Champanagara which was formerly called Mali, but 1415 mentioned in the Mahébharata 
(Vana P, ch 112) that Champa was the capital of Lomapdda At the time ot the 
Mahabharata 1b was the capital of Kaina, the ally of Duryodhana It 1s also descaibed as 
a place of pilgrimage in the Mahabharata (Vana P, ch 85) The Katnagad which is 
included in Champanagara, contams the1remais of a fort which 1s pomted out as the fort of 
Karna, who was brought up atthis place But it has beon thought by some that Karnagad 
in Champenagara and Karnachanda 1n Monghu have been named alter Karnasena, king of 
Karnasuvarna, who had conquered Anga and Banga There 1s a temple of Mahadeva 
called Manaskimanindtha, which 1s said to have been get up by Raya Karna, but which 
appears to have been built on the site of an ancient Buddhist temple Just outside the 
temple on the southern side there are many Buddhist statues — ‘The vestiges of the ram- 
parts of the fort on all sides still exist =Champanagara was visited by Tluen ‘Tslang im 
the seventh century as a Buddhist place of pilgzmiage Champa was the birth-place of 
“ Biraja-Jina,” the author of the celebrated Buddhist work Lunhacata@a Sutra (ch 10), 
and also that of Palakapya Muni, the author of the Hustydyurveda (@ t1catise on the 
diseases of elephants) Sona Kolavisa, theauthor of one of the Theragathds was a resident 
of Champa (Mahavagga, V,1) Many Buddhist statues andiomais of anc nt pillars are 
still found scattered overthetown, Thexromainy of the mound, on which the surrounding 
wall of the town was situated, as mentioned by Hiucn Tsang, may stull be seen cloge to 
the Nathnagar Railway Station Spence Hardy, on the authority of Csoma horost, states 
that a king of Auga (Brahmadatta), whose capital was Champa, had conquered Magadha 
before the birth of Buddha, but when Bimbisara, then a prince, grew up, he invaded Anga 
and caused the kmmg to be slain after which he resided at Champa till the death of his 
father Kshatranjas, when he returned to Rajagiiha (Hardy's Manual of Buddinsm, p 166, 
second ed , Duff’s Chronicle, p 5) Since that time, Anga renamed subject to Magadha 
Champapuri is also a very sacred place to the Jamas, wasmuch as lt was visited by 
Mahavira, the last Tirthankara who spent! e1e thiee Parjjusanas (1amy seayon vet enent) 
(Kalpasiira, ch vi), and it 1s the birth-place and the place of death of Basuptyya, ‘the 
twelfth Tirthankara, whosesymbolis the buffalo He was thesun of Basu payya and Jaya 
(Buchanan’s Observations on the Janas Asrat Res , 1X, 30) The temple of Basupayya 
was erected by a Jarpur chicf, Sungree Suee Dhata and his wife Sungvin Suce Suryaice m the 
Yudhishthira era 2559 (see the Inscription in Major Francklin’s Sate of Ancrvent Palibothra, 
pp 16,17 Yudhishthira Era 2559 conesponds to 541 3c) At Nathnagai, which 16 o 
quarter(mahalld) of Champanagara exists this beautiful templo of the Digambara sect, which 
1s dedicated to Basuptyya, who 15 said to have hved and died at the site of this 
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temple From the inscriptions on some Jama images exhumed fom the neighbourhood 
of an old Jaina temple at Ajmer, 1t appears that these mages, which were of Basupiyya, 
Mallinatha, Parsvandtha, and Vardhamana were dedicated in the thirteenth century aD, 
,e, rangmg from Samvat 1239 to 1247 (JASB, 1838, p 52) The Uvdsagadaséo 
mentions that a temple called Chaitya Punnabhadda existed at Champa at the time of 
Gudharman, one of the cleven disciples of Mahavira who succeeded as the head of the 
Jaina ert on his death (Hoernle’s Uvdsagadasdo, p 2, notes, Jtatadharma-Sitrapatha) 

Whe town was visited by Sudharman, the head of the Jama hierarchy, at the tame of 
Kunila o1 \jdtasatru who came barefooted to see the Ganadhara outside the city 
where he had taken up his abode Sudharman’s successor Jambu and Jambu’s 
successor Prabhava also visited Champa, and Prabhava’s successor Sayambhava lived 
at this citv where he composed the Daégavackdika Sdira contaming in ten lectures 
all the essence of the sacred doctrines of Jamism (Hemchandra’s Sthavurdvalt or 
Parisishtapar vam, Cantos IV, V) After the death of Bimbisara, Kunika or Ajatasatru 
made Champ’ his capital, but after his death, his son Udiym transferred the seat of 
government to Pataliputra (Canto VI) Onthe northern side of this old temple of 
Basupijyya, there 1s another temple dedicated to him, but 1t has been newly built At 
Chanpinagai » proper, there 1s another temple of the Jamas belonging_to the Svetambara 
sect, contaming the umages of many Tirthankaras Champa has been described im the 
Dagakumdara-charita as abounding miogues From the Ch ampaka-Sreshila-Kathé, a Jaina 
work, 1b appears that the town was in a very flourishing condition In the opening lines, 
the castes and trades of the town are enumerated There were perfumers, spice-sellers, 

sugar-candy sellers, jewellers, leathex-tanners, garland-makers, carpenters, goldsmiths 
weavers, washormon, etc Thename of the king 1s mentioned as Samanta Pala his minister 
was Brddhadatta (Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscrepts by M M Haraprasdda Sastri, 1892) 

Shamp ‘inagara is also traditionally the abode of Chand Sadagar, the story of whose son 
Lakhindara and his wife Behula 1s so graphically related m the poem called Manasér- 
Bhisdn The place where he was bitten by the snake and the Ghit where his dead body 
was launched are still pomted out close to the East Indian Railway bridge It 1s stall 
called Behuli Ghat and 1s situated at the junction of the Ganges and the Chandan, where 
Behula is said to have put the corpse of her deceased husband on a raft and carried it to 
different places till 1t was miraculously restored to hfe A great fair 18 held here every 
year m the month of Bhidra in honour of Behula, the devoted wife of Lakhindara The 
Ganges flowed by the side of the town, but, within the course of the last fifty years, it 
has receded about a mile to the north Of all the places claimed as the residence ot 
Ghand Sadagar, (ad Champ in the district of Burdwan near the river Gangur or Behula- 
nadi and Ghandma or Chandmaya In the district of Bogra), this place has the most 
preferential claim, inasmuch as 16 1s situated on the Ganges, on which the story and the 
tradition place the Champanagara of Chand Sadagar, and there was, according to the Hindu 
and Buddhist works, no other Champanagara on the Ganges except the Champanagara 
near Bhagalpur At the time of Buddha, Champ& was one of the six great oe of 
India, for Ananda exhorted him to die in one of these great cities Champa, Rajagriha, 
Grivasti, Sdketa, Kausambi and Benares, and not mn the insignificant town of Kusinara 
(Mahdparenbbana-suttania, ch V) Subhadringi, the mother of Asoka, ee born at 
Champa Her father was a poor Brihman, who took her to Patalputra and presented 


her to Bindusara called also Amutraghata, king of Magadha (347 to 319 BO ), mM conse- 


: quence of a prognostication that she would be a great queen The jealous queens, however, 


employed her 1n menial work, but she attracted the attention ofthe kg, who made her his 
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queen She became the mother of Asoka and Vité‘oka The artificial lake excavated by 
Queen Gaggara meationed in Buddhist works, containing groves of Champaka trees on 
its banks, where wandering monks (Pabbayzkas) used to reside at the time of Buddha 
(Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, Mahavagga, IX, 1, Sonadanda Sutta, I, with Dr Rhys 
Davids’ notes), may be identified with the large silted-up tank now called Sarovara, 
from the depth of which Buddhist statues wee recovered Champ& was surrounded 
by groves of Champaka trees even at the time of the Mahdabharata ( Anuéisana P 
ch 42) The king of Champapurf had two beautiful palaces, one called Gandalata, 
at Kuruchattar, now called Karpat, seven miles east of Bhagalpur at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Jamuna near the Gogha-nalaé, and the other called Krid4- 
sthalf near Patharghati was situated at the confluence of the Ganges and the Kos, 
(Francklia’s Sete of Palbothra, pp 28, 29 See my ‘*Notes on Ancient Anga ” in 
JASB,X (1914) 

Champéranya —l Five miles to the north of Rajyim in Central India. It is 9 place 
of pilgrimage to the Buddhists and Jamas Same as Champaka of the Jauminr Bharata. 
2 Champaran in the Patna division (Saktisangama Tantra, ch 7) 

Champavati—l Champauti, the ancient capital of Kumaon It was also called 
Champi-tirtha and mentioned after Badarck& (Mbh , Vana, ch 85) For the history of 
the kings of Kumaon, see JASB, 1844, p. 887. 2 Semylla of the Perwplus of the 
Hrythrean Seaand Saumur of the Aiabs modern Chaul, 25 miles south of Bombay, It 1s 
now also called Revadanda (ancient Revavant? of the mseription, JRAS, Vol IU, 
p 386) or Revatikshetra It 1s srtuatedin the Kolaba district in Northern Konkan, and is 
said to have been the capital of an mdependent kingdom situated m Para‘urémakhostra 
Perhaps it 18 the Champ4vati of the Shanda P (Brahmottara kh , ch xvi) Chaul was 
a noted place of trade (Da Cunha’s History of Chaul and Bassein, pp 3—11) 

Chandana—1! The river Sabaimati im Gujarit (Padma P) 2 Tho mver Chandan 
in the Santal Pergana im the presidency of Bengal ; 1t falls mto tho Ganges (Ramayana, 
Kishkindha, XL, 20) 

Chandana-giri—The Malaya-giri—the Malabar Ghats (T'rikdndajesha) 

Chandanavati—An ancient name of Baroda im tho Gaekwar’s territory (Balfour’s 
Cyclopedia of India, Vol I, p 138), 

Chandan4vati.—See Chandrapura (Javm1m-Bhérata, ch 54) 

Chandapira—Chayenpur, five miles to the west of Bhabudiin the district of Shahabad 
in Behar The celebrated battle described in the Chand? between Kalf and the 
two kings Sumbha and Nisumbha, 1s said to have boon fought at this place, The 
Mérkandeya P (ch 85), however, places the scene of the battle in the Himalayas; the 
Vamana P (ch 55) places 1t at Bmdhyachala ‘he name of Chandapura is derived 
from the name of one of the two brothers, Chanda and Mun.’ a, who were the gonerals of 
the kings The Chaumukhi Mahadeva and Durga in a temple at Munce.vart are said to 
have been established by the other brother Munda Mundeévart is seven miles south-west 
of Bhabua; the temple, according toDr Bloch, 1s very old, the carving being of the Gupta 
style (Bloch’s Arch Rep,, 1902). The temple bears a date which 1 equivalent to aD 635 
(Sic John Marshall’s Arch. 9 Rep —Kastern Circle, 1913-14, p. 38). The Vamana P, 
(chs. 19 and 55), however, says that they were the generals of Mahishasura and were 
killed by the goddess Bindubasmt on the Vindhy& Mountain 

Chandelgada—Chunar. The name of Chandelgada has been derived from the 
Chandels, a tribe of Kshattriyas who had established their sway between Mirzapur and 
the districts of Shahabad They originally came from Mahoba (modern Bundelkhand) 
and took possession of the fort after the Pala Rajis See Charanadri 
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XXXII—~AN ACCOUNT OF THR RISING OF Mavcnina Pir MUHaAMMAD, AND OF WHAT 
FOLLOWED 


As the king of the race of Bahman had before this, from the great Ikmdness which he 
had towards Maulana Pu Mu ammad, sworn that he would never on any account, attempt 
to injure that foolish man, the Mauldnd escaped the punishment which overtook most of 
the Sunni doctors He now came forth with 3,000 horse, ready for war, and encamped 
before Ahmadnagar, his bigotry having led him to entertain the design of dethroning the 
king He therefore entered mto an undertaking with the officers of hig army to take 2,000 
cavalry soldiers into the king’s court, and seize and imprison the king, and then to raise 
the young prince, Mirdn ‘Abdul Qadir, to the throne, and to crown him king, while the 
remaiming thousand horse surrounded the dwelling of Shah ‘Ahir and put him and his 
family and followers to death It 1s, however, useless to plot against what has been decreed 
by God, or to attempt to overthrow a king He has chosen 87 

Ilusain Abdél Rami, who was a sincere Lover of the family of the prophet and was the 
king's master uf the horse, discovered the plot and mformed Shah Tahir of 16 He at once 
hastened tothe king and wformed him of the conspiracy, who asked him for his advice in 
the matter Shah Tdhir said that there was no remedy but the sword, but the king told 
him of the promise which he had given to Maulana Pi Muhammad Shah Tahir said thatit 
was necessary that the rebel should atleast be imprisoned and the king summoned Pir 
Muhammad and ordered Zabit Khan, sarpardadar, to arrest him when he appeared 
Maulana Pir Muhammad was afterwards confined, under the charge of some trusted 
officers, in the fortress of Pali,®® and the rebellion, owimg to the mmprisonment of its chief 
soon subsided 

Maulina Pir Mulaammad remained imprisoned in the fortress of Pali for about a yeas, 
when the king, having gone to war with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, gamed a victory over hum 
in the neighbourhood of Kutal Hatiyali and Shah Tahir advised him, in gratitude for his 
victory, to set all prisoners free The king followed this advice and the prisoners were 
released, among them Maulina Pir Muhammad, who was permitted to attend at court, but 
was not restored to his former rank. Shortly after this Maulana Pir Muhammad died 


XXXIII—~AN ACCOUNT OF THE APPOINTMENT OF Sain Tiare AS VAKiL, AND MINISTHR. 
The king considered that 1t would be to the interest of the kingdom to appomt Shah 


Tahir minister, and he therefore honoured Shah Tabir by gomg to bis house to make this 
proposal to him On entering the house, Shah Tahir led him to a private room ee 
they could talk apart, and the king then asked him to undertake the whole admmustration 
of the state Sh&b Tahir at first declined the honour, but afterwards, seemg that the king 


had set bis heart on his having the appomtment, accepted it, 
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8 According to Firishta, Pir Muhammad's rising was much more serrous than : 18 sack ateeriiss 
to be, and he had at his disposal 12,000 horse ready to fight in defence of the Sunni re a he : e the ca 
had only 400 horse, 1,000 foot and five elephants Most or the army, however, jome : ) sie Ww: ie 
summoned to return to their allegiance, and Pir Muhammad fled to his house accompanied by only a smal 


force 
88 A fort in the Western Ghats, about twenty miles east of Chaul 
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The king then proceeded to complain of the perpetual quarrels of the Sultans of the 
Dakan, saying that they were always plottmg against one another and quarrelling among 
themselves, whence 1t happened that both their countries and their subjects were ruined, 
and a land which was by nature an eatthly paradise, was being cd populated while both the 


armies and the people were suffering 


Historians say that Burhan Ni,4m Shah, in the eaily days of bis reign, observed modera,- 
tion in his giving of alms and free grants and avuided excessive expenditure As this pohey 
was not in accordance with the views of those who desired to subsist on alms and free grants, 
they accused the king of stinginess, and Shih Tabi had long been considermg how he could 
represent this matter to the king without giving offence He now seized the opportunity, 
and said to the king that God created gencrous and open-handed iulers for the relief of the 
poor, the indigent, and the oppressed, and that generosity was wie policy, ag it pleased those 
who had benefited by 1t and prevented them, by means of the fear of losing what they had 
gained, from plotting against the state, while it aroused hope in others, while all loved a 
generous ruler Charity, he said, covered the multitude of sins 








When Shah Tahir had made an end of speaking, the king answered him not a word, but 
went off to the Bagh 1 Kériz and 1emained there for three days, durme which time none of 
the amirs nor officers of state saw him At the end of three devs he sent for Shah Tahir 
and told him that he had for three days been fighting with his owngnclmat rons, and had at 

est subdued them He had decided, he said, never to depart from th» adyier OL Shth Tahir 

and to place in his hands the whole administration of the country and thi yovernment of 
the subjects, giving him complete contro! over all the treasure Sh ih Tahir then advised 
the king to have all alms distributed to the poor and to reheons mepdiants through the 
princes, as by this means the princes would he taught to be scncroay and would also become 
objects of love to the people, while Shah lahbw himgelf would rot he evnosed to the «riticigm 
of the people 

The king followed this adviec and caused the princes to distiubate alms Of the princes 
Miran Husain and Mirin ‘Abdul Qadir were more generous than the rest Mitdn Husain’s 
generosity was such that when he bad distributed all of his own share of the alms, he would 
seize his brother’s share and distribute that too, and in this way he 69 endeared hingelf to 
the army and the people, that the crown ultimately carne to him "The resuly of the king’s 
liberality was that peace, prosperity and plenty reigned throughout the land and the strong 
no longer oppressed the weak Deserving men came from all countries and profited by 
the king’s bounty Every year shiploads of treasure, carpets, lamps, and other offermes were 
sent to Makkah, Madinah, Najaf, Karbala, and other shrines of the mfallible Imdims, and 
the gates of joy were opened before all descendantg of the prophet 


One of the results of this policy was that the enemies of the state were everywhere over- 
thrown and rendered powerless while the hing’s officers were everywhere gladdened by 
victory, and the glory and prosperity of the kingdom increased day by da y The giving of 
effect to Shah Tahir’s advice had its rewards from God, for mauy Sayyids of high degree 
and religious leaders of great fame came to the Dakan and met with the fulfilments of ther 
hopes from the kmg’s bounty The chief of them was Amir Sayyid ‘Ah Shadeham (820) 
Husaini Madani who was among the most noble among the descendantsvf Husam mn Madinah 
and was distinguished by pre-emimence in learning When he arnved at Ahmadnagar the 
king sent one of his courtiers to inquire what was the object of his coming, and the Sayyid 
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replied that he was so destrous of pertorming a pilgiumage to his grandtather’s tomb that 
he wished to recite the evening prayer at the head of Mu tafa’s grave The king was much 
affected by this specch and gave the Sayyid 12,000 hins 89 He also bestowed on his son, 
Sayyid Hasan, in marrage, one of his daughters who, as she had been born at the time when the 
lang gamed one of his famous victories, was named Fath Shah Begam Fath Shah Begam 
performed {he pilarmmage with her husband, but when the lattcr wished to return to the 
Dakan, she mfused to accompany him, even to her own country, saying that she was not 
the woman to feave the prophet’s tomb for the sake of worldly advantage At length she 
died there and was buried neat Mulamniad’s tomb After he: death, Sayyid Hasan came 
again to the Dahan, and died and was buned in Junnas 








Anothar Sayyid who came to the Dakan was Sayyid Mua ammad ITusamnt, Madant Wu! adi, 
who was recervccdl with honour both by Sidh Tdhir and by the king Sayyid Muhammad, 
having gained his object, returned to ‘Iraq, and there made a report to Shah ‘ahmasb, 
son of Shah Ismail tatavi, of all that he had seen and heard of Burhin Ni 4m Shah, of 
his attachment to the Sheah faith, and of the controversy with the Sunni doctors Ths 
report ed to the openimy of iriendly communications, fostered by Shah °% Ahir, and to the 
bestowal of many Livours by Shah 'lahmdasb on Burhan Ni,din Shah, between whom and 
Shih "ahmash letters constantly passed Among these communications was a furmdn 
dated in the month of Mulartam, au 949 (April-May 1542) addressed to Shah ‘lahir, 
whuh, when if was read, infused joy into the hearts of all loyal friends, and grief into the 
souls of all crring chemios (of the Shi‘ahs) 

Shah fahiut showed this farmén to the hing and represented that 1b would be advisable 
to send a reply thereto, by means of an ambassador worthy of the task, but preferably by 
the hands of one of the princes, im order that the bonds of fmendship with the Court of Persia 
might be mon tightly drawn ‘he kang approved of this advice and selected Shah Haidar, 
the mont lermned and accomplished of his sons, a8 his ambassador to Persia The prince 
bore a letter’® to the Shah of Persia, and when he reached the Persian court and paid his 
respects to fhe Shah, he was recerved with great honour and special favour and became one 
of the Shah s most mtimate courtiers, and devoted all his endeavours to promoting tmend- 
ship between the Safayvi and Ni fim Shihi families, the results of which may be seen in the 
correspondence which passed between the two kings, for when the Sayyid Mir Ni 4m-ud- 
din Kiur Shah came from the Persian court to India and waited on Burhan Ni am shah, 
he brought a feamdn"! from the Shah of Persia The faymén was dated Rabil, au 954 
(April-May 157) 

About this tame Mihtar Jamal arrived from Persia with another communication from 
the Shah, but after his departure from Persia, was found to have been guilty of some unfit- 
ting words and deeds, and some officers were gent after him to airest him, but he, becoming 
aware of this, made off before them arrival, and having reached one of the ports, embarked 
ona ship and thus escaped from danger Burhan NiAm Shah then wrote an answer to the 
h Mihtar Jamal had brought, and asked, among other things, that a body of 


letter whic 
nt from Persia to the Dakan to help him against his enemies. 


troops might be se 


was worth two shillings 


9 , orth, four rupoes or eight shillings when the rupee 
89 A gold com, worth four ruy ig Ee ee nad 


Sayyid * Ali reproducos this letter T have not translated 1t 


contains nothing of historical imtorost 
9 This farmdn also is reproduced, 
preceding note 


IL have not translated it, for the reasons given in the 
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XXXTV—-AN ACCOUNT OF THE KING’S EXPEDITION TO Murniz, IN ORDER TO CONQUER IT, 
AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION TO, 1ND CAPTURE OL, THL FORTRESS or Citys 

As the king was ever desnous of exaltmg the banner of Islam and of uprootmg 
unbehef, he now determined to captwe the fortacss of Galna,"2 which 15 one of the 
famovs fortresses of the land of Hind, and is situated in the countiy of Raja Baharyi,9 
which hes betucen the kingdom of Ahmadnagat and the country of Nandwhaéi9! and 
Sultanpii He therefore marched against that fortress and Jad scve ton The mtdcls who 
garrisoned the fort made some attcmpt at defending it although they had lost heart at the 
sight of the 10; al aimv, but then schemes were lhe the schemes of a fox aganst & laging 
tiger ‘icy, therctore, soon came forth and humbled themselves betore the Line who had 
pity on them and granted them theu lives, but destroy ed ell thar temples and diy ellings, 
and lyuilt mosques whize idol-fancs had stood = Large quartitus of plunder wore scved by 
the victouour auvy and the hing, having appomted one of his ereat anurs to the command 
of the fo. tics, returned to his Capital m tawmph 

At this time the king determined to capture th ¢ fortress of Mutha 98 which 1 situated 
in the hoiders of Guiai dt and the Dahan, end was then held by at antidel named Bhird ita 
Ve thacfore asscmbled a very numerous army and marched op thet fortress, which was 








second only to Khathar m sticnyth 

When the amy seached Miuhh they at once attacked the fortress and diove the 
gurton trom the outer fort into the ner, sSleving many of them The Vv then besieged 
the mnci dort and ate several aticmpts to eary ib by cscalades slaving mony of the 
garrison at cach attempt 

When Bbirdaroy perecaved that he could not lone withstand the oval wany he 
apperied to Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat for hp Sultin Bahadur wrote to Burban Nyzam 
Shah, informme dim that Bhudarna was a vassal of Gujarat, and requesting him not to 
procced to cxticmities against hun Biuhdn Niadm Shah graciously iecceled to Sulean 
Seb Aidur srcaucst ord returned towards hips ¢ natal 

ANAT AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF TILE FORTRESS OF Parenp 4 

While Burhan Ni,4m Shah was returning from Murht towards Almadnegat Ratan 
Khan, brother of Mikhdtun Khi &ja Jahan (Dahan), emded by God's grace, sought iefuge 
at the foot of the kme's throne and complained of lus brother's « melty tolim The king 


encourrged Ratan Khan to hope that las wiongs would ye nehted and marched to capture 
Parentla 97 


Lrccnesiiianal rive prema meee nmi teem ernment erent mamsiy hai Se ~entttit mW ppt . pe 
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2 A fort situated im 20° 46’ N and 74° 32’ Lt 18 built on a cucular detached hill 2310 feet above 
sa level and 300 feet above the su ounding plam 





93 This wag the honorifie irtle adopted by the Rathor ajay of Baglana, a hilly tract now ropLresonted 
by the Baglin and halvau taluhas of the Nasik distuict of the Bombay Presidency 

% Nandurhdés town ts situated in 21 22°N and WU M Vhe dastuct of whichat) was the capital 
was always a bone of contention betwoun the three Muhammadan statey of Guyasdt, Malwa, and Kh mdesh 
Albar assigned it to his suba or provinces of MAlwa 

%» This is the cortiessof Mullan bilan 1, dituated in 20°L6' Noo ay 7&4? a 

8 Tht was Fase ul Volk th Orkaay cutithad Khvays Jah it, to whoge lot the forlre se and distiuct 
ofl anndr tf flot the piutition of thy alin diamimon Ele often found an vTnaee with \Vamadnae ar 


but didnot agard hu di asi vi al At ane Gime he charshed thy design ol declare lunnsclf 
mdependunt, but hi acichbuurs of STivadnacear and Diyipur were foo bron for bw 


* ‘This is cvidoutly intended te be an acconnt of the last wat between Burhin Nivdu ShAb Land 
IsmMil “Adil Shah, and should have paecded tho accom of burhan’s conversion Jt mcortoot, for 


that war began and cnded with the total defeat of tho tumy Of Ahniadnagat near Nakdrug and the 
tight of Burhm to his capital 
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When Makbdum Khv ya dehan heard that Burhan Nizam Shah was marching agamst 
him he wethved that he could not hope to withstard him, and vacated Parenda and fled 
to Biyapit Burhat Niaan Shah placed a gerison of bis own im Parenda end retwned to 
Ahmad teat 

‘Panadh Abit shah resolved to assist Makhdam Khvaja Jaban and sent some troops 
with han to Prends with orders (o capture at and to hand it over to him 

Whenit was tonatted to Buran Nida Shoh that Mokhdtm Khvaja Jahar was com- 
wg with waits of Oiyaputty to recapture Parenda, he appointed Hasan and Danlat, the 
sons of avian Neveu Whim aml yhuleam eddas of the Nizam Shahi house, to the command 
ofan wins tecmied: fo Parenda and meet Makhdtim Khvdja Jahan 

When the two amis mets adutcely contested battle was fought, and the amy of 
Ahmiybrwwear wiset hid home backward but the fortme of the day changed, and at 
length Vilh tum Baye fulbu and the Biapdiis werc utterly defeated Allther camp 
equipres tacbothar hefonoimestdetbinto the hands of the victors who pursued them with 
gical biehter  VWekbelum Mavayy Tahan cseaped from the fdd with great diffiealty, and 

ma de could ne douse for very Shame, show has face in the Dahan he fled to Gujarat 

Theoumiyof Vinnidice ss: refined after this victory totbecapital,and Hasan Khar and 

Dardt Aha who had coved thanselycs wath glory m the battle, were rovally rewarded 

Vofintien Moy) Tohan alter sperding a long time in affliction m Guyarat, mace 
mtorest atl ome of the courtiars of Burhan Niyim Shah and received a safe conduct, 
which euablad him to come to \iimadnagar and pay bis wcspects to the kmg He stall 
further a cured be po ation by aivine onc of las daughters um mariage to Miran Shah 
Haebas efter vdach marae the hinereplecedhim m Parada, aswillbe rated in its place, 

SSNVE Rar piarn oor svat ‘ipim Saat, AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS 

WHIGH HAPPENED THEREAFTER 

Vp Lott de Un this year and while these events were m progress “Isma‘l ‘Adal 
Shah died “* apd Mallu khan his eldest son ascended the throne, but he had scarcely had 
tine to laste Ge ewects of sovaragnty, when Asad Khan, who was the most powerful of the 
amieot Miyeati and wae all content that Malla should be Ling, with the assistance of the 
reat of the aaaees an Lothec: of state deposed Malla, caused hun to be blmded with a hot 
trom onddtbrew Tomante prison, and then raised hus younger prothe: Ibrahim to the 
throne Vad Rban then made hunself regent of the kingdom of Bihapdr 

sp 108738, Meanwhile at became known that Rim Ray waht! of the king of 
Vuyavenredat hed rebelled egatmet, and overcome Ins lord, and having imprisoned him, had 


Hy ‘ ’ 
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O41 (August 27, 1534) His eldest son, Mallu, was 
haw shameless debauchery that he was deposed and 
mover m. his deposition, and Asad Ahan Lari 
‘Adil Shah I, was raised to the throne in 





O30 “Paria atst hale shirh died on Safar 1b, A Hf 


raised to (he throne, but so dingttsted the people by 
bhuded Ursprandmother, Pury: Klabin, was the prine 


mitely obeyed fer ordera — smatil’s second son, ‘br him 


Minch, bee 
99 TMisata garbled and musto wing account of Thrahtm’s expedition to Vijayanagar Venkata- 
tempted to usurp the throne in Vijayanagar, 


tava, Whom Miaohta and Sayyid ‘Als cull Riwordy, lad ab 
hit finding that he was unable to Command (he all yiance of the leadmg men apne alee ae 
obhead to placo on the thronc, aso puppet king ow scion of the old royal house, appointing the boy 


] 
upetermadanele Hoy Normal Raya, on whomhe thought h could rely, tutor to the king Ho} aeen 
who wits a lunatic, pul hig nephew to dcath dung Vi nhut wiva’s absence from a : . aoe saan 
tion, and usurped the throne Hrs frealys so disgunt sd his supporters that thoy turned agai 


htm ‘A kataray a 
Venkatariya, and Hoy Nummal, alurmed for his safcty sought help of Tbrabtin Adil Shah Venkataray 
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While the success of Ram [taj was yct doubtful and the whole ol Uu army of Vijaya- 
ne gai hed net joed his stendard, Asid hhan, rcvarding the stere of aflaus ip Vijayanagar ag 
an opportunity not to be lost, assembled the whole of the army of Bydptu and, tusing ThiaAhtm 
‘Adil Shih with him, invaded Viyayanager with the intertion of copquciing the country 
When Ram Ray learnt that Ibrahim ‘4 ll Shah was mvadang Vijayanagw he, having 
regard to lus own uncertain posilion in the countiy, was compelled to scek sate i, atthe 
expeuse of his honour and 1eputation, in Aiyht 
Tbrabim ‘Adil Shah, fuding that his enemy had fled betore him, encamped! in \ujaye - 
nagat and remamed there tor & conswcrable time ‘This casy ce pation of an enemy x 
courtiy tuued the young hing s head, and he several times suid, in the presenee of Asad 





Khan and the 1est of the amis, “*My house has hitherto heen oxtre ane ly all scived by ats 
slaves, and as soon as have done with Vijayanagar, Ly il, by God's ut wwe, sec 40 tis matter, 
and will take vengeance on all who have nod done then Coty, and willhave donc wath them ”? 
These woils made Asad khan and the other amines wprchensive, and thoy septa Inessenger 
to Ram Raj, charged with this message, “ What has come to thee that thou hast Licught 
shame on thyscli by fying without staking allow, and hast thas oranded thysclt asa 
cowerd apd a craven? Hycn row, if thou wilt set Lorth we will so druee matters that 
Ibrahim ‘Adal Shak shell evoid a fieht and tebe the road, and evcn il the affent showd end 
ina battle we will stand aloot so that thc day shall be thine Jn dny case i behoves thee to 
shake oft despondet cy anc to come to batile ” 

AXAVIT—AN ACCOUNT Of THE KING'S LXPHDITION FOR THE PUKPUS) OF SUBDUING 
SOME OF THE TRACTS ABOUT PAKENDA, AND OF LE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED 
DURING THAT EXP WDITION 

AD 1540-41. While Buhan Nizim Shah had been chgaged in das dispute with Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujarat, which had been fomentes) by Jmad-ul Mulh, ‘Aci Shah, tal ae ady antage 
of the uv portunity, had anne acd some of thoc distits of the Alaiadnegar hin ce omwhich 
lay op has trortier and had wctusca te comply with Burhan Nizam Shah s reque & for then 
restoration Now that Ibrdbim ‘Adal Shah Lad mvaded Va Jayalagal and was cneamped 
there, aweiting the army of Ram RaAy, Asal Khan wrote a letter to Burhan Nizam Shah, 
advising him to seme this opportunity ot 1ccapturny bis lost Gastricts, as Ur aline “Adil Shah 
coulc not leave Vijayanagar, aud the Turks, who were the flowar of hys aimy, wee 
fnendly towards Burhin Nudém Shah Burhdér Nidm shah therelore assembled dug OLN 
and marched towards the ‘Adil Shahi dommuions 2 this timc w close alliance oxted 
between the king and Dary’ ‘Imad Shah, and the latter wis summoncd to jou the royal 
camp He cume, but disapproved of the cainpelgn agamst Biyapir, tine Burban Nigam 
Shab that the ‘Imad Shahiand the ‘Adi! Shahi tamiles were united both Py mariage and 
by the ties of long-standing friend ship, ard that he concewed that it would be both 
ungenerous and unkindly to attack the kingdom of Dijaptis now that dsmaul ‘Adil Shah was 
dead ard the government yasin the hands via boy But in spuleod the wews mygcd by 
Darya ‘Imdd Shah, Burh4n Nizam Shih, whose appichensions had becn cudircly set at 


vars Soe INR wero eRe 


wrote to Ho) Nirmal, pomting out to bun the danger of mtroduc ing & Muhammadan army into the 
country and promising to serve him faithfully if ho would mduco Lbrahim to retire Iloy Nitmal paid 
Tbrahim 4,400,000 Aine to retire, and Venkataraya then marched on Vijay anager Lio Niarznal commutted 
suicide and Venkatar&ya ascended the throne Ibrahim thon sont Asad khan Lin to capture Adonf, 
but Asad Khan was defeated by Venkatadri, brothor of Venkatariya Ho retrieved his defeat by a 
victory and then, with the approval of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih, mado peace (ln, 49—52 ) 
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rest bv wAsad Kh’in’s fetter, continued his meich towards Byaptr, moving, however, mn a 
yorvy ler uel, inanner  Darvé ‘Tmad Shah, who was annoyed by Burhan Nizfém Shah’s 
persistence and distesaid of hie remonstrances, and also strongly disapproved of hic 
change of peligion, inarched on rapidly and was several stages ahead of the army of Burhar 
Nizam Shoh 

Whon news of the movements of Burhan Nizam Shah reached Thrahim ‘Adil Sh4h m 
Vipvanidar, he was much perturbed, and corsulted Asad Khan and his other officers, who 
hiedaeally brought ahout the mvasior,'00 os to the best means of meeting the situation 
hhev unanunousty odvised him that the only wise course was to make peace with Ram Raj 
and torcturn to has own country This advice was follow ed, and Tbrahim ‘Adil Shah, on hi 
return, wiote to Darya ‘lmad Shah, umploring his assistance against the powerful army of 
Ruban Nizdin Shah As he bad outstrapped the army of Burhan Nizim Sh4h i its ad vance 
Fe was enabled to press op and mect Thrébim ‘Adil Shab, and he and Ikiahim then marched 
together against the army of Ahmadnagar 

At t}e sme time the loyalty of some of Burhan Nizim Sh4h’s officers, such <s Sayyid 
‘Cmmdat-ul-Mulk, Jaman-t-hhairét Khan, his brothers Hasen Khan and Daulat Khan, who 
were the sons of Khurdat Khan the African, and the other chief officers of the army, who 
center the hing's change of rehgion, was doubtful, and the king was disturbed by the 
thought thet he could not trust them 

At this tne the aimy of Ahmadnagar was encamped at Ghat Apar Ganga near the 
Outh tank and the smies of Thrihim ‘Adil Shah ard Darva ‘Im4u Shih were near Bakasz 
dadimtince ot two ggustrom the ghdé Hasan Khan ard Daulat Khan, the brothers of 
Jymana Khaat hhav, who were the best officers m the army, descended the Ghat and thus 
cxorted the suspraons of Burhér Nivam Shah, who ordcted them to.seturn They rephed 
that (har reticat me the face of the enemy would orly serve to encomage hum, ard offered 
to attack the cuemy and break bis sprmt Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, he vig leaint of the dis- 
fepaor of the army of / hmadnagar, Was « NX10Us to march forward and attack it, but Darya 
Tide Shab restran cd him ard sant a message to Burhar Nizim Sh&h, telling him that the 
beet thong he could do would he to desist from makirg wer or Byapir 10 order that Darya 
Indd Shih unght persnade Tht Shim ‘Adil Shah to surrerder the districts about Parenda 


a danduee him to retaun to Brapdr Burhan Nizam Shah agreed to make -peacs, as these 


districts were the only cause of the quartel, ar d then sewed Juman-1-Khaiat and blmded him 


Umdet-ul Mulk ther fled from the camp and sought refuge with Derya ‘Imad Shah 

One vight Darya ‘Imad Shah came im disguise to the tent of ‘Air-ul-Mulk Kan‘ani, 
one of the officers of Burhan Nizam “hah who, like the rest, resented the kirg’s change of 
relynop, ard told him thet he hed cowe thus as he hed a request to make, which he hoped 
‘Ain-ul Midk would grant ‘Ain-ul-Mulk rephed that 1t wes grarted before xt was asked, 
and Darya ‘Imid Shah then produced 20,000 hiins and handed them over to ‘Am-ul-Muik, 


promising him other 39,000 for the trouble of jommg Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s camp to get 


them ‘Aan-ul Mulk agreed, and marched that meght and joired Ibrahim ‘Adal Shah, whose 


a nr aan eR 
100 This secusation 1 without foundation, and peace had already been concluded with Vyava 


nagar before Burhan Nizém Shob mvaded Byapur Asad khan Lan, who was on ee Belgaum, 
was in disgrace at Byapoir owing to the slanders of an«nemy, VYisuf the Turk, who wi is cs) Saleeiaiie 
of Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shih, made more than one attempt to have him poisoned or assassinate a oe on 

Ibrahim. that Asad Khan was annoyed at the re establishment of the Sunni religion an en e es 
surrender Belgaum to Burhan Nizam Shah, who was a Shi‘ah king The accusation ae ee pe 
Asad Khan feared to appear at court, and when Burban Nizam Shah reached ree ts ae ore 

Belgaum, yomed him with 6,000 horse, but was afterwards reconciled to his master an eser urhan. 





ee 
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amy thus }eane the slronges of the to, for ‘Am-ul-Diule had always with him three 
or four thousard of the best cavahy, and itis ewdent that a charge of sides by sucha 
commander must always stiengtben the side which he joms 

AD 1542 As Dary& ‘mde Shah was arvious to put ar end to the strife and wished 
wellto both sides,he went to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah ard dil his Lest to persuade him to 
surrender the peths of Parenda ‘These were surrendeicd to him, and he mace them over to 
Burhan Ni 4m Shah and then persuaded Inahim ‘Adil Shab to return to Byapti Alter this, 
Darya ‘Imad Shah limpelf returned ‘o his own country, and Burhan Ni dm Shah ect out on 
his return march When the aumy stwicé for Ahbmodn ya Burhan Nivdin Shal. con idered 
if uns ise to pay ant atte tion to Hasar Flan avy] tu Dawat Khin, who were In low the ghde, 
and they, bemg apprehensive of lus intentions towaids them, went to then gdgirs, Parenda 
and A-Lif and thence made their way to Gajaril, whae they hid heea assed of a 
favourable reception 

Accoiding to some Listonans, Barid i-Mamihk (Amu Ast Bone) who a ompanied 
Bahan Ni-4m Shah on, all his capecditions, died on the return merch to Abmiadt gar, whale 
some say that his death occuircd just atter the mecting of Burhan Nizam Shah with Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujarat , but whichever account be true, wis ccitwi that he met his death while 
serving the king 101 

The king grieved sorely for the death of Malik Varid (sien ‘ALL Barid) who had ever 
been obedient to bim an? had nova for any reason disobeyed him or crossed bam, ata efter 
his return to Almad: agar he honourcd his eldest son, who had accompanied Tis feather on 
his expedition, by besiowing or Jum one of lus daughters in meuiage, aid granted to him 
& royal robe o1 honour, an umbrella, andar dflabgé, sev hmm up im has father’s plece, avd 
distributed both to him and to his army very large rewards both w eesh and in hind 

When Mahk Barid (Alt Barid Shah TD obtained permission to depart and icturncd 
to Bidai, lis two younger brother., who werem Bidar, rebellcd against him and Llinded and 
imprisoned him, and then tuok the hingdom for themselves, ore of them taking the title 
of his fathe: and the other thi of Khan Jahan Such 1s fete 

Afte: this, the sons of Mahk Barid, following the guidance of good fortune, ramame 
loyal for a time to the Nizam Shahi house and were honoured, acc ondingly, but afterwards, 
their enmity and opposition to the royal house bore their own f{ ruit, as wall be mentioned 
hereafter in ils proper place 

At this tume the love and fiscndship thet existed between the hing and Dary >t ‘Imad 
Shah were sticngthe: ed hy the marriage of one of the daughters of Darya Smad Sah to 
Miran ‘Abdul Qaui, and the two families were long united ir the bonds of fru ndship until 
the traitor Tuidl Khan rebelled against the childien of Daty& ‘Imad Shah and took 
possession of the country of Bczai, until time brought honw« to him the punishment of 


his misdeeds 102 
(T'o be continued ) 
a trnttneneaeninaintenctniyenentinvcei me 
101 Amir ‘Ali Barid, the second of the Bard dynasty of Bidar, died im 1542 near Daulataibad, 
whither Burhén Ni-ém Shah had been driven by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah J Sayyid ‘Al’s account of this 
campaign 1s most misleading The true version will bo given later Amur ‘Ali was succecdcd by his son 
of the same name who, having boen the first of his lhne who ventured to assumo the royal tatle, 144 known 
as ‘Ali Barid Shih The statement that his two younger brothers rebolled agamst him and deposed 
and blinded him 1s entirely incorrect He reigned in Bidar until his death in a x 987 (Ap 1579) and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, lbrahim Barid Shah 


102 That 1s to say, the annexation of Berar by Murtaza im § " , 
imprisonment and death y rtaza Nivim Shah I in 1574 and Tufal Khan’s 
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(Translated by I € Chakladu:, WA Colcutta | 


A sudat tea tion hus developed against the attitude of unsuspecting confidi nie with 
which a past generation of scholus approached the ancient Indian tradition about 
ichgion, custom, law and the state There 1s an ever-increasing tendency to 1egaid the 
samphaty and the vied and straight hnes of the picture furnished by that tradition as a 
praduct of ait, even as a fabrication of ancient theorists , wherever there appears to have 
ech some success in ittine a little of the veal spread by these authorities over the real 
sate of things, 1 us believed that there may be perceived instead of that simpheits, an 
endless complexity of numberless forms crossmg one another, intertwining with one 
nother, canumg mto and then agam vanishing out ot one another There is nothing 
mow hazardous, so we are told by powerful voices, than when the scholar who 1s faced 
hy such a& vhaos is ecairied away—to speak with Senartt—' by the anuiety for 
creat clear cut lines, tor a fixed framework ,” thus one attams to an ‘ oithodoxy a little 
ins hasty °? which at the bottom is nothmg but a perilous illusion and, to speak frankly, 
comewhat of a pedantry * Tf I am not mistaken, the above mdicated tendenues and 
coumtcr teadanc«s that characterise a modern profitable dnection of Indian antiquarian 
roacarch, af strengthened by a second, and no less powerful tendency of modern imves- 
tation by the predilection tor interrogating the India of the later literature nay 
cvon the tnd of the present day, as the best witnesses with regard to the 
condition of older India We are now fond of examining, in the light of the Mahé- 
Apdatd, and oven a the hight of what 1s perceived by the present day observer of 
hving Enda tite the « iiture of the ligueda the specific Indian stamp of which, one would 
four, might b: obhterated by bringing mn the occidental pomt of view no wonder thcn, 
thet the modhaustible diversity and laby:mthine intricacy of present day conditions make 
the affaas of antiyimty inasmuch as they are uluminated by those of the modern times. 
appear uv a it another hght than that i which they would appear to the philologist 
who had drawn from the ancient sources such a sunple, clear pictuie of the times of the 
lida and of Minu Onc is not so clear with impunity ° (Senart ) 


No doubt the sort of speculation indicated above widens most effectively the narrow, 
oldhorizon in a hindred dieetions, has yielded the most eratifymg and profitable results to 
rowareh, and, ye may here set down without hesitation promises to he stull ee 
fudful Bub new branches of screnec are threatened more than those that are : Oo = 
Manding, and ceher im respect of well-attested facts, by the ag ocr eae oa 
ideas corregi aie themscthyes may be stramed beyond all measure So I intend to no 
iat warn us that we are m danger of rannmg from one extreme, 
1), that of unsuspecting rehance on the picture of Indian pigeons Aner persion 
heheved, eould be discovered all doo easily tom a study of the on : Se 
hivardous extreme of mistrust The ever-growing and cao ae ae eae 
the compheated, the meommensturable, tor the ee eae sass of 
dita aaron ears eye ras i oo tradition—the duty of 
posttave well ascertained facts, OF MACE « 


the signs and aadications € 
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* Krom tho ZVMQ Band LI, pp. 
to fre tris antroduc tion to Minayell, Recherches sur le Bouddh sme, p Il fg 
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emphasizing, 2 opposition to the diagging in of the mealeulable divcre ty af jtesent day 
Indian lite into investigations about antiqmity—the claims of this inti ty ucl& so that 
ii may not be deprived of its character of old world simplicity 

In this sense [ would hhe to make a tew observations on a Work ce antch, ur spite ot 
differences of opimon in which T feel myself opposed to the author appoi » to he ane ot the 
inost prominent works of the new Indian esearch--Senarts hook, Leo Castes dans 
T’Inde, les farts ct le sysizme (Pars 1896)? Tcnjoy a substantial advat.ege aver Ncnart, 
wasmuch as J am now ina position to avail myselt of the exccllent comyolations and 
researches which Ro Fick has embodied m his book, The Socwl Gonlihic . a North-Eastern 
Indot in Buddhas Tome (Kael 1897) 1 can by no means suppress tho chs ivation that 
the sources upon which Fick has drawn, wae already accessible boron end Ghat im Iny 
opimion, they must, without tal, have been approached for the solute o¢8 (he questions 
that Senart has to deal with 

Nenait procceds to desetzbe the modern castes us unpossible tye tus with greater 
mastery than his With the pieture that he has thus made up boone.’ appracches the 
ancient tradition, m order to mvestigate 1 thoroughly, with mgad te fe inare or Tess 
cleu traces therem of the sumc stue of things 


4 ‘ 


We endeavour to reproduce here the substance of bis Cxposition of tine pabyccd 


The modern caste—it its typical formas kept m sight and the oscepdtrous  numbet- 
less, as may casily be conceived, they ae—be left out of Consultr than represents a 
corporation, to Which the members belong hereditany, by virtue of flere freth Vhs cor 
poration hay 15 orgamsation with a chict and a council at the head ol. ecercises partly 
thiough this organ, partly direct, a certain contiol over the aflaua of ats decmmbe,, a cctam 
jurisdiction ot inflicts penalties and expulsion They marry capetetlly at far as ot 
concerns the fist maruageo which is assocated with special sanctits ie the reculations 
about polygainy imside the caste because only a mother of the same tate eon bear chal 
dion who mbhenut the caste of the father On the other hand they mam, outside a cotem 
narowa section of the easte outstde the family on the clan They avard community of 
meds with persous ol lower caste, and also other forms of contact, ot cause under Clover 
restictious of the most varied hind Many hinds of special customs, Cpa aally im ration. 0 
food and manried life, serve to characterise the caste and to {iy ats SUPCIIOF Or imferor 
position mn the social order = certam restrictions about food, the abstention fren: spirituous 
hquors, the mariage of guisin childhood, the prohibition of Widow -mar age, dad so forth 
Sunarity of occupation and profession amongst the members of a caste rs the rule. but this 
1s brokcn by mnumezable exceptions, and also myvetsely, the followas ¢f the same profes- 
sion do not mm any way belong to one caste but to more or less numerous «nd distimed castes 
thus the Baniyds or traders m the Punjab aie split upimto secuions with 2608) eplucal names 
Such as the Aggarwals, the Oswals cte , and these sections, chatactariwed by endogamy, 
must be taken as even s0 many separate castes Such castes, lat ger ard smuadler, occupy 
the stage man immense ciowd, m an inextricable tangle Constantly new castes spring 
up into caistence , now the introduction of a new custom, of a new rule of purity, cally a 
new caste ito being, and now again, religious or even geographical separation Tras the same 


C eceranearaal 











Mmonhamieness fi rete a emirNEReR THEY te 


2 Cf dolly, ZDMG, 50, 507 , Barth, Bulletin ides retryons de Inde (Revue de Ph st, des Religons 
XXX), p 76 i of the separate repint : 

3 An apology 18 necessary that this fresh summary mahoy ity appearance hero, wktur Jolly hay aleady 
given an excellent résumé of Senart’s book elhowhero m this Journn) Yot 11s uncdlisperweble for me to give 
mn my own way the necessai y foundation for the cmticasmn which fi ows 
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effect , illegitimate children of one caste bind themselves together ito a new caste , 
groups of aborigines, steppmg into the sphere of Hinduism and embracing the customs of 
the Hindus, form new castes , old castes, which renounce this or that lower occupation, take 
up the names and attibutes of castes standmg higher So there prevails a constant trans- 
formation mbo separate units hardly comprehensible in their mealculable diversity, whilst 
over the whole, as a conservative, stabilismg power, rules the hierarchical principle of the 
supremacy of the Brahman’s position which mmpresses its stamp upon everything 

Here ws deseribed the caste as 16 appears at the present day, and noone can call m ques- 
tion the correctness of the picture drawn by Senart,—so now the question arises how the 
ancient literature stands in relation to this picture Senart mvestigates this as he gradually 
ascends, with the help of that literature, from the modern strata to the ancient and still 
more ancient ones, at fist be occupies himself with the Dharmas4stras and the Epics, next 
with the Stitaas and the Brihmanas, and finally with the Hymns of the Rigveda 

The law-books, ke that of Manu, draw a picture of a society rigorously organised 
according to castes (Seni, p lll tg)  LHvery caste has certain occupations allotted to 
ib «© Marriage has to be concluded, at least tor the first wite of a man, within the limits of his 
caste, and on the other hand, outside the limits of his gotra Interdiming and various other 
lands of contact with people of lower castes are strictly prohibited Spirituous drinks 
aro tabooed , detailed prescriptions separate the permitted food from the unpermitted 
The mariage of maidens in infancy is prescribed, widow marriage interdicted Every 











serious violation involves the loss of caste 

Thus the data drawn from this lhterature have a striking agreement with the state 
of things to be observed at tho present day (p 113) The great difference that strikes the 
eye les only in the well-known. fourfold division of the ancient castes as agamst the 
numberlessness of the modern ones However, a thorough exammation of the ancient 
ordinances themselves shows us that the simplicity 1s only apparent There 1s no fifth caste, 
was said And yet, beside the four castes, there are the mixed castes and the 1nnumerable 
wutures of these mixtures , hesides, there are the various categories of the Vratyas who 
nave lost their caste, because in. their childhood the necessary sacred mitiation had not been 
offected Wven the stret domarcation of the occupations of the four principal caste» proves 
itself to be as Wlusory as the fourfold enumeration Every caste 1s expressly given the right to 
adopt, un need, the occupation of the next followmg caste And the list of Brahmans who 
are considered to be unworthy of taking pat in a funeral feast, mmecludes thieves, butchers, 
actors and the followers of many other professions, this shows that there was no less 
diverarty of ogcupalions amongst the Brahman-class formerly than there is today Lastly, 
the law-book of Manu shows expressly too the elastic character of its own rules, inasmuch 
as it declares that the usage of each caste, family and province 1s to be considered as the 
deasive and final authority Thus is revealed the endlessly compheated condition of the 
actual life behind that apparently so sumple system of four castes, which system im realty 
is only a product of the passion for theonsmg and schematismg m the Indian mind. 
Kverything, however, 18 intelligible , the nconsistencies are solved by local differences, the 
improbable symmetry 18 oxplained by the endeavour for clear systematisation, uf ibis taken 
for granted, that, behind the ancient tradition, there exist circumstances which were perfectly 
analogous to the modern ones and which are reproduced in that tradition only m a false 
perspective, with genoralisations and distractions which are sure to be produced by the 
peculiar predisposition of the Indian mind and also by the all-dommating deference to the 


interests of the Brahmanical class (p 128) 
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From the Dharmasastras the investigation goes back to the Siitras and further back 
to the Bréhmanas (p 131,ff) No doubt this entire hterature moves upon the same 
ground as the later texts Here also aie the same four castes with the very same fixed limits 
as later, the same prestige of the Brahman caste, the same ordimances about Marriage, 
about*the avoidance of defilement, the same condemnation of the indulgence im spirituous 
liquors, and so forth Here too are the same traces that the real facts of life are not exhausted 
by the few simple and straight limes of the system By the side of the well-known four 
castes stand inumerable mixed castes And, as far as the principal castes are concerned, 
have we not reasons to doubt that there ever exsted a caste of the Kshatiiyas or of the 
Vaisyas ? Categories like these are certamly much too wide to be consistent with that 
corporate organisation with which we are acquamted mthe livmg castes. We should speak 
not of one Brahman caste, but of Brahmanical castes Oneshould be very Clear about this 
that 1t 1s but a generic name which covers mnumerable single caste-umits, each endowed 
with its own individuality The modern Rajputs who claim to represent the Kshatriyas of 
the system—do they form one caste 2 They form mnumerable castes, and we see before 
our eyes how small castes are ever laying claim anew to one of those great tatles, which 
means for them an elevation toa higher soualstanding Would it not: have been cxactly so in 
ancient times (p 140) ? 

Thus have we infers Senart, arzived at the conelusion, that those four great categories 
of the ancient system represent in reality not four cases, but four classes As such they are 
very ancient , they coirespond to the four classes of the Avesta The old theorctical 
doctrine has extended the form of these classes to the truc eastes-—to those castes which 
are to be thought equal to, or, at least, analogous to the modern ones Tn, point of fact 
these latter organisms are absolutely distinct in their nature from the f ormer (pp 140-142) 





The four classes Senart finally traces back to the oldest hterary monument ot Tndia, 
the Ttgveda (p 145, ff) 

First of all, he proceeds to that well-kngyn hymn Ftv X, 90 which makes the Brahmana 
proceed from the mouth of the puumordial beg, the R4ajanya from his a ms, the Vaisya 
from his loins, and the Sdidra from his fect ay 14 well known it 1 the only passage in. the 
Rigveda where are found the later designations of the four varnas ~ Tloweve1 , this passage 
belongs to a hymn about the late origin of which in compauson with the main body of the 
Rigvedic poesy, there can be no doubt £ 


But how are the relations of the classes represented in the main body of that poem ? 


In the foreground stands the distinction between the Arya varna and the Dasa varna 
The former corresponds to the first three wastes of the later system, and the latter, to the 
fourth It 1s clear that 1t has to do with the antagonism of nationalities Aryan and non. 
Aryan,—characterized by the bight and the dark colour of the slan (varna) Nest, amongst 
the Aryans, the Hymns of the Reqveda further distinguish distinctly three great—in the 
oldest tume not yet called varna—categoues, the priests, the chieftains and the folk, 
with the Vedic words Brahman, Rajan and Vis_ It has to be assumed, that already 
in those days the pnestly functions were guarded against a far too easy penetration by a 
foreign element, and that the military nobility had here, as elsewhere, the tendency to make 
itself hereditary (p 149, ff) But castes in the proper sense, castes like the modern ones, 
those classes m the Rigveda have never been None of the characteristics that make up 
4 caste 1s mentioned about them (p 150) 


4 Senart,p 136 I differ here shghtly from the method that Senart hag followed 
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It is nevertheless evident that those three categories answer to the three ngh 

of the Brahmanical theory But over against the designations Brahmana, Radja ; ek 
of this theorv, the Regveda’ employs the word Brahman mostly and = RA pe 
Vig Thus the Imguistic usage already discloses—imasmuch as 1b allows aus a te 

trves to step mn, m place of the old technical words—that the system of the later aa. 
not represent “ the simple p1 olongation, spontaneous and organic, of the situation refl : i 
in the Veda,” we have to do with a deliberate system adapted to the ae Hee 
entarcly new or at least very different from that whence the primitive triple a 
nates “This 18 10 reverse the true relation, to interpret the Vedic evidence by the Brak 
mamical theory of a more recent age ” (p 152) The gulf between the old and the new 
conditions betrays uself further in this, that the old texts, beside the Aryan people, speak 
only of the hostile body of the Dasyus, the Désa vai na, but the later teats know the pane 
abongimes by descent, who were on the one hand imdeed excluded from the Aryan ae 
mity, but on the other were umted with them by certam bonds—“ fresh proof that the 
system 1s quite & differont thing from the normal development of the Vedic situation > (p 153) 








What has then happencd between the oldest and the more recent stages of the tradi- 
tion ? In the Iegveda 18 represented a primeval class organisation On the one hand the 
tater texts had before therr eyes®, the castes standing forth m full living activity, and on the 
other they were bound up with an mberitance of the old tradition “‘ Souvenirs of the past 
and realities of the present were blended together im a hybrid system , the hving régume of 
the castes was mnserted into the old divisions of races and classes which tended to produce 
this effect” (p 155) Here we have the starting point im Senart’s conception of the Vedic 
conditions and the traditions relating to them thesystem of the Brihmana texts and of 
the law-books—the system of four classes which possess all the characteristics of castes— 
have proceeded out of an artificial contammation—carried out by an unscrupulous 
speculation, of the primeval classes and of the modern castes which resemble them 1 


their essence 

T shall not reproduce the disquisttions of Senart upon the origin of the caste institu - 
tion If the following discussions succeed mn crushing his view of the more ancient history 
of caste, then the basis for the discussion of that question will be mateually removed, so 
that a detailed cuticism gomg nto details will no longer be necessary here 
x conceptions may commence with what he says about the 
relation of the Rigvedic data with those of the Braéhmana times Therem the Rigveda 
we aro sad to have’ genume, perfectly valid evidences about the primitive organisation 
of classes, and here, m the Brihmanas, & hybrid system which 1s founded upon an 


poraereninnmnntiay creas) ynaiee tn 


Our examination of Senart’ 


6 Irrcapective, of course, of Hymn X, 90 
go back to the time of the Rigveda, is treated bv Senart as a 


6 Tho qnestion. whothor these castes 
(p 160, fg) Evidently X, 90, has not been taken mto 


problom unsolved and probably mecapable of solution 


account (ef p 171) 
7 T find myself entirely mn. agreement with Senart with reference to the much discussed question about 


the provious existence of the threefold organisation of the Aryans (Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Visas) 
mm the Jégveda—whothcr one prefers to speak of three classes or of three castes (we shall come to later 
on) Hore I may be permutted to say 4 few words only on the matter Just as it has become ever clearer 
to me that the sacrifice and the sacrificial poetry of the Rigvedarepresent not the naive effusions of prum 

tive religious feelings, put that the Soma ritual of the later Vedas was already at that time m agreemcnt 
with the Rugvedic htanes, at least m the leading and basic features, suniarly, m my opmion, 1b admuts of 
no doubt that the Zrgveda has a priestly class which is to be considered as essentially the same as that 
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Sp oe cee re ae Does this antagonism really 

exist 2? Isit not by lookmg with too suspicious an eye at the tradition that this antagonism 

is discerned 2 On my part I must confess my mability to discover anything of moment 
that would prove its existence 

That in the Iwyveda, Brdhman apperrs more frequently than Brdhmana that only 

the names Rajdnah and Visah are tound and not as yet RdjunydA and Varsydkh—what does 

it prove at all? Does not the change undergone by these expressions correspond, im the 

most unobjectionable way, to the passing tianstoimation of the character of the language 2 








Does the fact that in the Rigveda, besides Dasyu, there 1s the camression Ddse eatrna and 
not Sddra, prove mreality that the Brahmanas contam “ quite another thing than the not- 
mal development of the Vedic situation *’’ Already i the ancient times of the Rugveda, 
the dark skinned aboiigines were hnown not mercly a» enemies, but also ay dependants 
attached to the Aryan community this follows fiom the positive appearance ot the word 
Disa inthe Riyvedain the sense of “ slave” or menial ’’8 Certainly tas possible, nay, 
probable, that m the course of tume non-Aryan elements of that hind inercased importance, 
and it is not less probable that with this process is connected the introduction, of the ney 
expression Sédru, whatever might be its origm ~— TLoweve1, as there any thing here other 
than a perfectly normal—I1 would lhe to say selt-evident—devclopme nt 9 








of the Brahmana times, and certamly the pricetly cratt had alrcady at that timo oy ldcutly become the 
property of certain famulies ike the Vasishthas ctc , and thus been connected with buth The dilterouce 
between. the priestly and non priestly persons or famulics could not be osplamed—at least not in the fist 
place—according to the modern idea, by the intriacy of the technical busmoss to bo cazriod out by the 
priest, but above all, m accordance with the conception of life of tho primitive age, by the qualification 
of having a certam mysterious attribute pervading tho whole porson and necessary for the hazardous 
intercourse with gods and spirits, with what 1s caxpressed by tho Indian word Brahman Tho Bralonan 
however, dwells not in the son of a man, who himself is dostitute of ut, aud ag such can Communicate to one 
hom of him a Brahmanless nature alone , according to the ideas ot that tume, tho lite of the mdividual had 
not as yet been dissociated from the life of the family m which his whole bemy livos and moves No 
doubt the same conception as in the caso of the Brahman hold good also tor the Bwhutra [1s natura My 
conceivable that m particular casos human arrogance and pride should break through this order, but it ts 
hardly essential for a critical estumato of the order as such Moroover, L cannot adit as valid tho parti- 
cular proois that are usually brought forward m favour of the contention that im the olden times the sacred 
prerogatives of the Brahmans had not as yet been acknowledged or properly acknow ledged = Senart 
(p 165) says of the occupation of the Purohita “In many cases tho sons of tho noblos performed this 
function,” and herefers to Zimmer, Aliind, Leben 196 Thoro | find a single case adduced m support, wz 
that of Devap1 but « does not appear from the Jégveda that this latter camo from a royal family, .t18 
based upon nothing better than the authority of an oxogetical narrative given by Yaska Zimmer pivis 
(on p 195) another case m which “'a kmg managed a sacrulico alone without a Purohita,” the case of Ait 
Bra VII, 27 1t 1s necessary only to read carefully tho passage reforred to, m order to seo that hero there 
1s a mention not of a sacrifice without a priest, but of a sacrifice without callmg in a particular family that 
laid claim to participation m1t Further, Senart (p 165) rofors to the woll known testunony which ig offered 
by the fact that several kings were regarded as greater adepts m the sacred sience than tho Brahman as, 
and that Kshatriyas or even Vais’yas were the authors of Vedic hymns (ef Zimmer, 190) When Klop 
stock composed rehgious songs and Schelling construed tho Trinity in a philosophical way, was it really 
readily acquiesced m, m ecclesiastical circles? Moreover, would the one or tho other have been 
acknowledged as qualified for the performance of the rehgious duties of an official minister ? 
8 We may compare also the name Diwvoddsa, ZDMG », 49, 175 
® Incidentally 1t may be noted that I cannot also believe that the use of the word Arya for Vassya, 
(Senart, 153 ig ) signifies anything which would enable [us to arrivo ate conclusion about the contrary usage 
of the two ages—of the ancient age when the Varsya “ formed in reality the wholo of the class of free men, 
the body of the nation,” and of the later tumes when, instead of thig “ vague grouping,” a ‘ veritable caste ’” 
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| Ip = b - OLY a : i ee speaks in favour of the acceptance of sucn a deve- 
OPHALeH MWCO ¢ bgt het ay i 1 
- if vehigious data ae ma ene sober et pian rena gaia tain 
é ehis.orv of the 11tuel—rtre- functions 
of the priesthood, the composition of the Some suciihee, ete —one may ip): stigate in 
creepiest nanucyon Sogo 
over by & decertful appearanee or by such a cuious ee ay ee oe mn 
¥; pe ISSUMICS 
Justes the Lofas ov the Llhoarywe of the Brdkmana texts is certainly not yer. different 
trom the Auta or the fthearyie of the Rage la, but stands very Close to him ap J is evolved 
out of bum ip a direet line so have we also every aight to consider the Brdarana o1 the 
barsy cot the later Vedic texts as des ecloped im a duect hre without the intervention of 
talschood ond dere trom the Brwhwan andlthe bisak et the Rogvedi The lat materials 
Giamwith the older with the dosest contormaty and clucdate them wpatutl «s perhaps 
(he Brahmane and Stitt. texts clucidate the tregmantary rituanshe aats ot es Degued 
Miss torvevetse the tine relation vhich interpicts the ¥cdic evadeneesby the Brahmen- 
ral theary of an tac more recemt 7 says Scnart (p 132) Lbeheve howeve: th t such wn 
interpretation i tess open to obyectia thanthe abrupl importation of present 7 y cond 
fomps without any mtermediate links of conpection such as Senart has attcinnt 3} to do 





Voreover af Lam not mistaken, with Senait theical moti c for his assuinptiop of thet 
Croat ditlerence between the Ragueda and. the late: iterate lics 1p no way in those com- 
paretively non-essential copsidlerations, with the criticism of which we hove occupied out- 


selves butan something csc Senait coneery es «Swe havescen, the system ofthe Brahmana 


Sita enc Dhar masdstia vs enn artform! vei which has ain the interest of a theory been, 


sproed over & eesteesyslem whieh is really analogous to that of the present dex On the 


other hand, he cannot obviously get uid of ax mnypression that the terms the concepts, 
in whith the Rigveda so apparently app oximatos those tests, have, on the ground of its 
hemg the oldest Veda, & 1¢ea] importance untouched by anv aitificiality Hence, according 
to hum. betwecp the one end the other stage of that process of change must have taken 
place, do may he serd that falsification of the siauficance of the respective data—-to affirm 


whielr {he external form alone of these deta would haidh have given any ofce sion 


So we tur to our exe mination of the point which ds obviously at the » me time the 
vemost conclusive ehout the whole question 2° the e-~sumption 


nost questionable ead tT 
yebund the four varnds they, wes a 1eal 


thet a the Brahmeanes, the “itias and in Maru | 
and eetuel faet opprosimati pg VOLS closely {o the modern caste system 


ry bas elready peer shown here once (ef above, p 270) that the laws 


Senart ports out, 
which regulete the va nas ot the old theery ere quite suman to those winch guvern the lite 


of the moder, castes Lt, howeves, the plaw and straightforward sumplicity of the fou 
es ear 

oreart Cy IONS eppewls ig stand in the way of oui cearying back to those olf tunes the 

multiple fons of the moderp castes, wo heve, on the othe: hand, those enccnt statements 

nimeroux mised castes, about the Vratyas, about the giret diversity of 


paemnate an 
nadernite appearance — Tt was quite system of the late: texts as for the Rigveda, that 


the Leavaya must havo mad up the body of the people, aud thercforc, as the entue grouping Waa mete ]y 
de sygnation Scems to me to decide nothing either on the one side vr on the other 
nialy that wlate to th word Arya, 1 cannot but suspect the truth of 
tor Vaesyu delineates 1% relat ely late aitificialty based npon an 
dhas been asvnonva.cf frya nem 
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occupations which & Brahman could tollow and so forth which show that that simpharty 
15 only artificial, the society being in reality ender the domination of a comply ited 
tangle of many eastes as at the present day !" 


We begim, unour part with the lest of the powwtsalluded to When the Brahimens ei¢ 
asserted by Manu to be the followers of quite diverse protessions some of which wore berdly 
honourable, dves xt tollon therefrom that—as Senait concludes (p 139)— that once should 
1ather have to speak ot mpumeraple Bi ahmanical castes instead of one caste of Brabmens ¢ 
Quite cei tamly, beside the Biahmanas wv ho pettormed sacrifices and upon whom Veda-study 
wasincumbert, therc were, m tact, also such as maintained the mselyes, for exemple, hy 
the butcher $ trade ot by theft About them Manu says, thal they are unworthy otf loaing 
mvited to funcial feasts Are we to hold that the ancient toxts bere Cisclose the existence 
ot a special caste—o1 rathei, pethaps, local separate castcs— of thiet-Brehmens, butcher- 
Brahmans, cic ,whobadthcn chicts and counals, who mairicd only emore thamselycs end 
so lorth 2 Tt 1s, ] suppose, clear that there ere here two quite different things the ODE 
namely, tostate wa tact certain interesting, as V ell as mtelligible deviations in ectual lat 
{rom theideals of Brahmanical hie—and, on the othet hand, to discover out of such data 
the existence of those ponitive stiuctures that bclong pec ularly to the modern times, but 
which, are by no means betrayed mn those alleged traces as belonging to amtiquity 


Further, the theory of the sed castes When by ¢ particular admistine e Vaidehe, 
« Magadha, and by others a Chandala or Nishada,is said tohave been produced, then ovary- 
one naturally sees that here the o1igm within the caste systcm of nor Aryan as also of 
remote, less impoitant Aryen peoples or tuibesdcpends upor purcly fietitious methods 
How could these tribal conimunities standipg in dutercnt degrees of remotencss outside thy 
fully recognised sphere of eult and culture prove anythipe at elle and upon this indecd 
everythmg depends—in favour of the contention that inside the bounds of this sphere 
itself there predominated such an intricacy of innumerable castes as Senart has taken to 
he the groundwork of the modern conditions ? And those few other so called'! mixed eastes 
which appeat m the law books and which bear the names of them oecupations, such as the 
Rathakdéra,—what do thcy prove? 1 think only this that outside the fully qualiAcd 
people of the three Aryan Varnas, be 1 amongst the non-Aryans, or be il amongst Aryans 
of no unobjectionable onigin, there existed individual groups amongst whom people of a 
particular extraction had associated themselvis morc or less Closely with one of the distin- 
eushed professions which were more on less herccitary ,!2 amonest these ZrOUpS We See 
that that of the Rathahatas—while them pure Aryan descent was dented, yet perhaps im 
conseyuence of the respect which was enjoyed by them cratt possessed privileges of 3 


a 


sacied character by virtuc of which they were brought noarcr to the position of the fully 


lo The name of these truc castes in the law books, as agamst the four great vars ay is said to hav 
beon gate (p 155) Tt 1s truc that varna is used regularly as the technical Cxpiessicn for the tour great 
divisions, the dommatmg categories of the entire systcm, and only cxccptionally for the muxcd castes 
(Jolly, ZDMC , 50, 518) It1s therefore but natural that the mised castes that were founded upon buth and 
dud not represent any varnas, were designated by pretercncc us 7dte However, of does not mean that this 
term corresponded, as agamst varna, to the “true castes such as we sce ying and movme * and Ecould 
uot discover any trace of this About the use of ydtem the Pali tests, of Pad, 22 


tal dad 


li Itis hable to question whether the tracmg back otf these castes to certain admusiurcs as to 
pe taken seriously, as in the case of the Magadha etc —I refer here to p 282 below, note 4, on the caste 
admixtures alluded to in Buddhist hteraturc 


42 The way it happened may have been, as summicd by Fuk (re Sociale Ghederung ete 209, tt), 
vz , that the Indian Aryans pushed hard upon an autochthonous tube who possessed special shill in coach- 
lwuilding and so forth, and was consequently emploved by the conquerors for this cratt 
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qualified Aryans '? Bat what along stride 1b would be from the formation, on the one hand 
ot groups of this hind, which to all appearance extended over the w Relocation of le 
under discussion, to the breaking up, on the other hand, of the entire p2ople, and in the 
thud placc, of the three great Aryan castes, into those multitudes of small loca!ly 
cucumpctibed bodies? As regards the offspring of mixed mairiages, 1b has to be taken into 
consideration that they, through continued marziages mside one of the varnas which lay vt 
the toundation of the mixture, got back, after a certain number of generations, into that 
mand )* certainly no intimation this that the children of such mixed marilages formed 
anon themselves a prrlicularly close and compact community 


And lastly the Vidtyas If tho offspring of the Biivhmvia, the Kshatriya or the 
Varsya could los) then caste through the neglect of certain yacred duties, then does the 
existence, | mught ask, of such a detritus ax may fall off from those great castes, entitle us 
fo soncctve of the mat bodies of those castes in a totally different way from what the 
Qractition indicates? Nothing more natural, than that the actual circumstances un tle 
come of tine obliterat:d the old simpheity of that threefold division where, so to speak, 
on ti border of the structure new formations were annexed to the old stock—and here, 
beak the acbual facts, the Indian prwaton for theorising hag also played ity part without 
qucstion, as Scnart so strikingly delineates however, 16 13 one thing to seb in ther proper 
ploce 4 indiv idual supplements of the ancient structure which annex themselves naturally 
wo i asib progresses, which even giow out of 1t,—and ib 1s somethmg different to 
altrubute te the entire organisation a new inner structure fundamentally different from the 
all one 


Moreover, the direct tradition which 1s comparatively abundant, especially with regard 
io ihe Brahman class, has preserved concrete materials that may furnish a means of 
estimating the worth of the great Senartian transformation of our fundamental principle 
“nart would substitute numerous Brahman castes for a single Brahman caste Now 
traditions, of which the authentacity 1s hardly questioned, enable us to find out with the 
echt sb prCCISION the sections nto which the Brahman caste really broke up i ancient times 
They mform us about the system of the marriage regulations depending upon these classt- 
fe atuons, about the endogamous and exogamous circles which had to be taken into account, 
about the mariage of the Brahmanas Where 1s then Senart’s dismemberment of the great 
classes into crowds of endogamous castes * 

Any one who takes ito consideration the ethnological standpoimt here referred to 
will naturally only find that the varnas were separated from one another by barriers of the 
connublum, by rules about cleanness and so forth 15 No less natural is it that the modern 
castes should obey a niultitude of summlar regulations, certainly in part as an inheritance 
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1, 11 however, way T ask in passing, ethnology accepted, m the opmuion of Senart, as a probable 
explanation about the ongm of these barricrs and limutations? The endogamy of the Indian caste is 
wid to be based upon the “ Aryan conception of marriage,” upon the community of sacrifice of the 
' sacrificing couple aitached to the fire altar of the family ” believe, that he who follows up the study 
cttho whole range of the conception of endogamy, throughout the full course ofits development, will be led 
by this study to much romoter origins which have to be measured with the logic of the savage and not with 
thet of tho Aryan Sumularly T differ from Senart (212) with regard to the prohibition of mterdining mae 
persons of another easto and of takmg food prepared by persons ofalowercaste To Senart this 1s “one 
of the pizaie usages that take us by surprise ,” 1t 13 explamed, he thinks, by the Aryap conception of 
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of that ancient round of ideas and customs, and partly perhaps as introduced from the 
aborigines among whom—-where on eatth are such things not found ?—1ules of a simular 
nature might have been m existence However, should one on that account transfer ito 
ancient times the entire structure of modern caste-mmtricacy, then lL can only hold 4, 
for an inference that by no means follows from the premises If we have proved and 
established certain points of contact between the ancient and the modern stite of things 
we do not, indeed, on that account, cease to take into consideration the great diver vences 
also between theoldand the new just as we vould not deny to the religious system of the 
Vedaits antique Vedic appearance, even though there were found a number of jous o1 
superstitious customs which the Vedic times have ta common with modein Berar or Bungal 
In my opmion onc has only to look with unpre judiced eyes at the coprous CridenceS Cypecrally 
of the Branmana texts, mm order to 1ecerve the most convincing impression that here 
without any les andfrauds, without a hybrid admixture of disparate elements, an unbiassed 
picture of the actual state of thmgsis given, pervaded by a bieath of the focline which filled 
and moved that atmosphere—a picture that gives authentically, although of course nob all 
the elements, yet the broad outlines of the real circumstances 
(To be continued ) 
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S JOURNEY IN MONGOLIA IN 1908 Wushin the others aie called Jissak hangar, 
The followmg anonymous, aceount, im the | Ottoh, Wang, UWankin, and another whos> uame 
humble form of a letter to Vhe Uiames of the} LT have forgotten, but we need mot trouble about 
17th September 1919, of what must have been a them 
remarkable journey overa very long stictch of It was voteary to find there idence ot Las thigh 
some of the most difficult countiy in the world, ' ness of Wushin, but what mattorcd that wher there 
gives @ view of the lite of the petty Mongol chiefs | was such escollent pport, afler crossing the Vollow 
scattered over it and of them surroundings that isi River uear Kweihuc henge, amony the antelope 
well worth preserving tor students of Asiatic hares, pheasants, partridge , gecse, and Miandawm 
peoples The arcompanymg map hay heen spe |) duck which abounded in the labyrinth of sendlully 
ually prepared to illustrate tho journey —Hp ] | and serub covercd hillock through which weand 
7 | our tram of camels meandered 








“Kings o’er their flochs the sceptre wield” 1s 
an excellent translation of an oxtract from tho However, wo did ative though some of our 
immortal Iforace wherewith to desezibe the | camels foundered en route~ and found wa osriesof 
tribal chieftains im Mongolia, Chieftains who are | low buildings m the Chinese rtyle  mtterounded 
dignified with the title of ‘ Prince,” or oven | by & low wall Outide tho entrance wae a 
“King,” though ther functions are far mora] line of tall poles trom which flutfeicd strings of 
lumited than those of the ordimary English | rags covered with Tibetan charactors —prayer tlags 





gentleman His Tlighness was away from home, and the popu 
Let me tell von of three Twill Ixgin with | lation of his camp only consisted of threc souls, 
Wushin relatives of [lis Highness, who allowed ue to do 


There 1a i sandy waste of country lymg to the exact ly ad Wh ploased. » BO WO commode ere a the 
south of the Yellow River ag it flows past Ningh | princely ‘ gourt” (or Mongol tent) pitched an the 
siafu to near Kweihuacheng Its northern bound | mner courtyard, and stayed two dayy m order: to 
ary is the muddy stream, and its southern hmit | renew our strength before continuing the journey 
the Great Wall of Chima Mongoha, properly speak | to (?) Borabolgasson and Ninghsafu 
ing, begims on the other siue of the mver  {n The “‘gourt’’ was unusually comtortiuble (the 
this most mhospitable stretch of country “ reign ” average Mongol gourt is filthy) Lt was hued wrth 
seven Mongol kings, one of whom 1s the Prmve of | m and without with folt (an agrocable clampre tom 
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the community of meal, as the family w 10n linked together about tho : sacred hearth Woe LOlb C von ao far 
as to trace back the 1mpurity of the dead, “ without doubt in part,” to the same cause, that the dead can 
no more take part m the family meal and the famuly mtes (p 218) [can hero only repeat that m omy 
opinion, ethnology leads to an entirely different conclusion about these cont eplions for they are im no 
way startlng pecuharities, and ethnology proves them to have been long anterior to the special develop 


ment of the family regulations of the Aryans it is, of course, not posible here to go into this matter 
1m extenso 
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mv “gourt” of the night before which had only 
been hined with acm: liquid camel’s dung), while 
niaide there was an additional ning of thin dark 
rol sulk Im summer the felt as all removed go 
th wt tho bresze may enter freely The floormg was 
of sionoa(as a rule tt is of animals’ dioppings),coy ered 
wit a heavy and beautiful Ninghsia carpet, and 
low cushions of the kame make were scattered about 
profusely, Whilo im front of each was a low, deli 
cately winid ptoolasa table A few small eabmets 
and yome brase Buddhas conipleted the furniture 
Tho end farthe+t fiom the door was ghghtly raised 
do form a das 


Pao Prnee’y pet Pekmpgese was scampermeg 
about, ouch distresped at the absence of his master, 
and was cdomg great damaye to the fine carpets 

M / rotinao spent the whole of the first day teas 
we Us Hiehness’s pet monkey, which got a bit of 
his own baelke when we retired to rest, for, like an 
over oxerted] ehild, be refused to sloop, and spent 
the night on tho tales, over which ho scampered, 
dragging «a 6ft cham behind him As our only 
objet f om haltme at) this local ‘* Buckmgham 
Palaca ? tas to got rest from the hardships of the 
journey, { had to issue an ultimatum respocting 
the canturo of the aniunal 

And we to Ninghsafu, and, after climbing the 
Alashan range, @ day's journey to tho west of 
hin down up an exceodingly pieturesque pass, 
whv bh is nothing mora than tho rocky bed of a 
etroum, and so stcop that our camels nearly col 
lapsed duran the climb, we enjoyed from the 
top an catansiva view over the Sandy Mongo! 
Kingdom of Alarhan, with ity capital, Fumatu, or 
Dinyuenmy, nestling im a little oasis below us 
The town wo vanble during the whole descent from 
the top of the range, and the patch of tall trees 
afforded o pleasant change to tho eye from the 
bleak rnonotony of the rest of the landscape — But 
on teaching the town one finds little water trickling 
helow the trees However, the fact that there 1s 
water at all has brought about the cultivation— 
mortly by Chinese—of a small amount of ground 
near the town At the tune of my visit there had 
boon np goven years’ drought, caused, according to 
popular opinion, by the presence at Fumafu of the 
exilod Prance Tuan, of Boxernotonety This drought 
wae cnuning real unensmess, and a change of capi- 
teal lind been mooted The difficulty was that 
ther: was no suitable spot m the “ kmgdom”’ to 
which the “capital” could be moved However, 
if ihe Court ever is foreed to go, the population. 
will ordbtloss accompany it, ancl m course of time 
FPurninfu wall be added to the het of sand buned 
mtiey of Central Asia 

he town 1 devided mto two parts, the smaller 
purtion being surrounded by high walls m an excel- 
lent ninte of repar In it 16 the kmg’s palace, a 
amall collk« tion of ordmary Chinese houses of the 
meanest desemption huddled under the southern 


wall History has, mdeed, shown the necessity for 
& walled town, for in 1869 the Dungares [? Dun- 
gans or Jungaris] attacked and destroyed all the 
faery outaide the walls, but failed to capture 

citadel The chief weapons of defence 
were stones, and to this day piles of these he at 
various pomts on the walls m readimess for another 
defence A feature of the walls are the numerous 
shrines, \isited once a year m procession by the 
Lama, puests carrying the sacred books 

The government [m 1908] of this capital, 
the population of which probably consisted of 
some 4,000 souls, of whom 1,500 were Chinese trad- 
ers, was carried on by a ‘* King ’’—so his subjects 
styled him—and they considered him the strongest 
potentate on earth Although he was said to 
have a violent temper and a strong aversion te 
foreigners, I craved an audience His Mayjesty’s 
famuly have marred a succession of Manchu prm 
cesses, and consider themselves now more Manchu 
than Mongol at any rate they prefer to speak 
Chinese en famille The arrival of these Manchu 
consorts had probably much to do with the com- 
parative civilization of the capital, for even the 
Mongols there hve m ordmary houses hke the 
Chimege, and have ceased to be nomads 

The ‘“‘ King” was supposed to visit Pekmg once 
in three years, but the visit was so costly (the 
retinue always included anier alia a theatre) that it 
was frequently deferred, and His Majestv would 
send his annual tribute (m kmd)mstead, at the 
hands of his son, the ‘‘ Duke ” 

It was at Fumafu that I met Colonel Kozlofi’s 
expedition into Central Asia en route for Kokonoor 
and Szechuan, and 1t was here that I was privu- 
egod to spend an evenmg im the company of this 
distinguished Russian explorer His party, 
which consisted of several frends and a small 
Cossack guard, were lodged m the premises of a 
Russian Bunat, who probably exercised over the 
King of Alashan as much mfluence as the famous 
Doryieff did at one time over the Dalai Lama But, 
although our only language m common was Mongol, 
Iam happy to thmk that I have nothing but pleas 
ant memories of the gallant colonel, who enter- 
tamed me ma most fnendly manner ma spot 
far removed from European civilization E met 
him again the followmg year mn St Petersburg, 
where he lectured on this very journey before the 
TImpenal Geographical Society and opened a small 
collection of manuscripts, ete , brought back from 
Central Asia 

And so back to Kwerhuacheng, across the Gobi 
to Urga, and westwards by caravan to Uhassutai 
and Kobdo, and over the snows of the Altaishan 
to the new Chmese colony of Sharasume (7), 
Here we got fresh camels to proceed by Bulintogoi 
to Chuguchak, and after @ week’s march westwards 
from Sharsume arrived at the camp of the Tourgont 
[Torgot] (Mongol) Prince, lymg close under a 
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SITIOS camer 
morntam rauge ¢ wled the Bayimzarkanadeih, fon: , ul this sport hve days a week in winier he 
which trebles a small stream past the camp | huge bod va» brought mto the Loom dune our 
This latter consisted of a group of *youits | courvelsation, aud made such a din it Fad ty 

| 

| 

i 
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lying round a iibal temple built half way up a lage | big at should le removed 

natural mound, the latte: bemg surmounted bv a The Prince was drossed in a dak di sulk vobe 
“‘yooa”’ of the ordmary pattern andalarge obo” | and wore huge spectacle, and the vail Chmose 
of sticks to which white and yellow stieamois Were = PO k pie hat with peacock teather aud ed outton 
suspended The Prince Ochingwang lives m two Atter he had agreed to furnish tresh camels for 
white ‘ gout, ' in summer, and m a low mud ! the sis day’? yourney we twaids to Cnecu lik we 
house behmd them m simter in thiy latter he ws | spent two idk davy at hiscamp, aud oo re ticated 
able to have a Russian stove His Highnoss vent | with the utmost hospilahity po sable i those parts 
me his grcetiigs on arnval, and kindly caused Tig Highni 5 was indecd almost cimbeiree ag in 
two gourus” to be erected sprually for us [| hus attentions from ion till ought ows on 
called on him im state in the afternoon, and found | stantly sounding over Tartu owpiss aaelineeds om 
a fat lad of some 20 veais of agc, rather shy, but | the prumcily kite hem for nayeclf, whist rolf op gel 
with agreeablk iinners Ho had never been to | and money prosint, hopl crim for my (hues 
Peking, aud Leatherced that the trouble and expense | boy iv each meal consi ted of a wboks bee ke utul 
of getting thee and back were the reasons He | of soup and halt a dozen di het of meats or yy uted 
had visited Chuguchak several tumes to pay homage | m dailiorent ways, if was duftieult to dispose of at 
to the Imperial tablet, and hadcome ato contact | without giving offence Howcver, the tv dayr 
with Russians there, which caplamed why his | soon passed, and wo wore thankhul to buy» found 
rooms were full ot photographs, satches, clovks, | such a comfortably lodgmy, for “sleep knows no 
and the mevitable gramophone He told ine that | prdeand scorns not cots of village hinds,” and it 
no foreigne: had proviously visited this hy | the village hinds do assuine the semblance and 
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‘* capital,” and seemed very giatificd that one had | rank of royalty, woll so long as thoy are propard 
come He said his favounte aauscment was | to show then nowhbour « fandnesa nothin ds 
fox hunting with an cagle, and that he indulprd 
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still-born, (adj ) okolinga déatire 

sting, (vt) 1. as a hee, scorpion, centi- 
pede, ete tal) (ke) 2. as a nettle 

giruda (ke), chéa (ke), yAro (ke) 

The sand-flies stung me durmg the night 
giruq-ya Ripa den tare (s) (ar-) miruwil 
(da) sting-ray See ray 

stingy, (adj ) 6n-yat-jabag (da) 

stink, (v1) chufigé (ke) (s ) 
ft au-jabsg (da) 

stir, (v t) 1. hquids ig-kétik (ke) 
Stir the gravy ! dha-ray Vog-hétuk (ke) ! 
2 nor-liquid substances ig-gérau (ke) 
8 stir up, 23 mud me pool ig-djoli 
(ke) (v1) move akan-gidi (ke) Don’t 
stir! nq dhan-gidihe ddke | See move 

stiteh, (vt) sew jat (ke) stitch 
togethcr leaves of the Lncuala peltata 
kapa jit (ke) See sereen and App x 

stock, (s) accumulated store 
jeg-vate (da) See Ex at merease 

stomach, (s ) ab-tipta (da) stomach- 
ache yOodo-l’f-cham (da) (lt bowels- 
pain) 

stone, (8) 1. also rock 


ot- 


tail (da) 


2 quarts t6lma (da) 3, frurt-stone 
ban (da) 4 sharpening-s, hone 
talag (da) 5, cooking-s 1A (da) 

6.5) anvil rarep (da) 7 8s hammer 
trili-bana (da) See App sm 


stony soil, (s ) cl-dt-t4 (da) , g6roin 
(da) 
stoop, (vi) 4. 1n order to pick up some- 
thing Sto-ngonh (ke) 2 from physical 
infirar ity Gto-bil (ke) 3, as when 
passing under a branch, ete eb-ér- 
doawi: (Le) 
stop, (vt) d. hinder obstruct See pre 
vent 2. closc up with wax See caulk (v1) 
1 ~ away from home temporarily, as when 
visiting friends poli (ke) See dwell 
24 anywhere for a time for rest and case 
burma (ke) 8. 8 awhile to recover 
wine amd from fatigue akan-chalat 
(key  4& eccuse See cease (a) § working 
(in-dari (ke) (pb) 8 Ainging 
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ramit-l’1j1-tilpi (ke) Because the Chief was 
angry they stopped singing mavola tugrélnga 
Peddre eda rdmit-l’ 1-talmre (ec) 8 singing 
when ordered &kan-mila (ke) Stop! 
(Hush! , be silent ! ) mila! , tubo! 
Stop! (Halt!) gog', kay’, Stop 
(wait) a little! tolaba ! 

Stopper, (s ) of leaves in mouth of bamboo 
bucket (gdb) oko-jéralinga (da) 

store, (vt) lay up in store 
(ke) , ar-ligap (ke) 

stores, (s) supplies of food and other 
articles obtained from foreigners (hi gifts) 
‘ yad (da) (in construc yt) 2, sup- 
ples of articles of home production 
ramoko (da) 

storm, (s) filnga (or wilnga)- 
chanag (de) See blow, (v1) 

story, (s) 1. a tale yabnga-l’ig- 
lab (da) 2.8 of extravagant nature 
ar-chinga (da) See exaggerate (vt ) narrate 
as, See tell 

stout, (adj ) 1. corpulent, (a) m refi to 


ar-niti 


animels pata (da) (b) of human 
beings a-pata (da) 2. asa trunk of a 
large tree lab (da) The trunk of 


that Gurjon tree 1s very stout kdi’drain 
Vab-chau lab dégaya 38 thick as a pot or 
canoe tilaya (da), mégodma (da) 
Of all the buckets this 1s the stoutest 
dakar drdiru teh ticha tilawa-lrgla (da) 
straggle, (v1) See wander 
straight, (adj) 1. not crooked 
mo’lo (da), négo (da) 2 upright See 
erect (v1) 1. (direct) proceed ara- 
léma (ke) 2, put straight, arrange in ordez 
See arrange 
straighten, (v t ) with ref to a cane . 
nogo (ke) 2.5 one’s limbs lorai (ke) 
strait, (s ) narrow sea or passage between 


islands jig-chan-chau (da), teg- 

parag (da), tar-w ala (de) 
strand, (v.t) of a vessel . Oko 
ad- 


yoboli (ke) (v1) run aground 
yoboh (ke) 


So er a sc Tl ee ee 
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strand, (s ) of a rope or line . ponga 
(da) 
strange, (adj) marvellous ig- 


igéklinga (da) 
stranger, (s) 1, of one’s own country 
ab-g61 (da) 2, of another race 
ig-lia (da) 
strangle, (vt) 1. throttle, choke 
4ka-pétem: (ke) 2, by means of arope 
4ka-léropti (ke) 
stratus See cloud 
straw, (s ) 
grass-withered ) 
stray See wander. 
stream, (s ) jig-ba (da) 
strength, (s) 1. of animate object 
ab-gora-yéma (da) 2, of bow or cord 
rObaba-yéma (da) 3. of the wind or waves 
lachur-yé6ma (da) 
stretch, (vt ) make taut, asa rope 
téni(ke) (v1)s one’s self chibri (ke), 
chibinia (ke) 2, one’s legs ld1ea (ke) 
3. reach out in order to touch or take 
. tik-pai-ne (ke) 4 8 out without 


yikala-rficha (da) (li 


reaching 6ng (or aka)-wédli (ke) 
See reach. 

strew, (vt) scatter loosely . ér- 
ram (ke) See seatter 


stride, (vi) . ad-labda (ke) 

strike, (v.t) 1. See beat, hit 2.8 out. 
right, reducing to submission ig-ré 
(ke) 3.8 one for the offence of another 
kat-o-kim (ke), Ar-katya (ke) 4.8 gently, 
tamidly, or with imsufficient force 
dédopi (ke) See Ex at penetrate 5.8 wath 
an arrow Seehit 6.s with eherpoon See 
harpoon (v) %.s witha pig-spear 
ér dat (ke) 8.8 with the fist ab-ta1a 
(ke), ab-tilra (ke) 9 8s with a stick 

pare (ke) with appropriate prefix 

See beat 10. with a knife See stab, slash, 
Why did you strike yourselves on the 
head ?, mochalen ngeda ngdto-parekre 2 

string, (vt) 1, a bow ét-ngoth 
(ke) See show, teach 2, s beads or shells 
(lt sew) . jat (ke) (s) 1, twine 


a, 1dea, cut &,cur.a,casa 4, father 


&, fathom a1, bite au, house : du, rouse 


m6l’a (da) See App xii 2 bow-string 
karama-tat (da), aka-tat (da) 
strip, (vt.) 1, make bare Ot 
kalaka (ke) 2, (a) s the skin off a fruit 
déch (ke), doich (ke) (b) 3 the 
bark of the alaba .. &t-pi) (ke) (c) of 


the ydlba 1a] (ke). (d) of the pilita 
(de) por (ke) See App 11 


stripe, (s ) 1. wale from stick or lash 
tiatanga (da) 2 of paint tornga (da) 

stroke, (v.t ) rub gently liraicha 
(ke) 

stroll, (vi) ramble idly, leisurely 
(ad-) yauga (ke) See walk Stroll hereabout! 
(don’t go far!) karek-ydugake | 


strombus (s ) (?pugiulis) Slog (da). 
See App xi 
strong, (adj) 1 muscular ab-go1a 


(dla). My father 1s stronger than you, but 
I am the strongest cf you all ng’aji dab- 
mav’ab gora, dina ng’ d’abgira (da) 2 in 
carrying weights on the shouldet 
akan-tebi-goia (de) [This term 15 apphed 
to Hindu jhampan-beareis ] 3, durable, of 
hut or canoe gora (da) 4. as a bow 
or cord . robaba (da) My low 1s 
stronger than yours. dia kdrama ng’éhan 
tek rdbaba (da) 5, of a wave or the wind 

. . lachur(da) 

struggle, (v1) 1. kérita (ke) 2.8 
for the first place, as in racing, scrambling, 


ete ig-pticha-pachi-(ke) 

Strychnos vomica, (s.).. érepaid- 
tat (da). 

stubborn, (adj) See obstinate 

stuff, (vt) 1, cram, pack full i- 
tifie (ke) 2. gorge aly-jOdo (Ke) 


8.8 one’s mouth ropo (kc) 


stumble, (vi) trypin walking See trip 
stump, (s) 1, of a tree. 6t-kidul 
(dx) 2 of a finger, taal, ete tt 


(da) takes prefix éng, ar, ete according to 
member referred to See App u 


stun, (vt) 1. with a blow Aka- 
nil (ke) 2 with a loud noise ig 
nili (ke) 


ier: eC ARO pee tii Rone ctaiinadanaianel emma oaraes, tik 
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stunted, (adj) ét-digap (da) 

stupid, (adj) dull-witted . migu- 
tig-picha (da), Gn-jabag (da), dn-tig-jabag 
(da) See Introduction, p. 7 

stutter See stammer 

stye, (¢) on cye-hd 
(da) 

style, (8) mode, manner...  1g-lornga 
(de) In this style kian-dro (da) In 
that style. ekdra (da), kian-iba (da), See 
raanner and App 1. 

substitute, (s.) . . 6ng-téka (da) 

succeed, (vt) take the place of another 

.artdlp. (ke) (vi) be successful 

See gain. 

successful, (adj ) 1, inref to sport 
hunter 2. i, other respects 
Vedanga (da) 

successor, (8 ) 


idal-l’ar dla 


See 
otola- 


ar-tilpings (da) 

such, (adj) of like kind . kichiken 
(da) at such timo as (rel) . kian, 
éribalk See App 1 and Ex at time 

suck, (vt) ... 1g@-nd (ke), ab-wéle] 
(ke) 2. a8 in cating sugar-cane, honey, etc. 
, geng (ke) (v1.) See suckle. 

sucking-pig, (8)... .reg-ba (da) He 
gave ine a sucking-pig mn exchange for my 
bow dita kdrama Vigal-len 6 reg-ba den are 

suckle, (vt) , kam-raij-pinu (ke), 
Aki-ptinu (ke). See squeeze. (v1) 
&ken-ptinu (ko) 

suddenly, (adv.) unexpectedly 
lilp (da) See Ex attug He died suddenly 
él lilpr okolire 

suet, (8)... eb-yir (da). 

suffer, (vi) 1. pain. ig-yed (ke) 
9,8 from fever and ague diddirya- 
Vabomo (ke) 3. 8 pains of labour 
ik-ig-nii (ke) 4, any loss or damage 
éor1r (ke) 

sufficient, (adj). . ddiruma (da) I 
have sufficient food m my possession dét- 


parchalen ydt diruma (da) Its sufficiently 


long él ldpanga diiruma (da) There 1s 
guficient food in a single large clam (7'n- 


“ebpwanienhsenetham tient 


(v1) owing to smoke or foul air 
miyu (ke), 


tedi (da) 


(da) Necesserily a word of modern origin; 
derivation doubtful ; 











dacna gigantea) for many persons chéwai 
uba-dégalen war ydt at-dbaba-l’ eb diruma (da) 
That’s sufficient ! 


(give more)! or ktan-war! it “ this much.” 


dike | 


war ht don’t 


suffocate, (v t ) aka-mdjyu 


(ke) 
akan. 


sugar-cane, (s.) 1, after being cut 
2, standing-crop tedi-tong 


suicide, commit 
témar-toliga (ke) 

suitable, (adj ) 1. applicable, appropriate 

yoma (da) , fidma (da) Is 1t suitable 

for making a bucket? an war ka ddkar 
tanenga Veb Oma (da)? See fit 2. fit 
léyu (s)s (fit) for food maknga-loyu 
This big bow 1s not suitable for that child 
ticha kdrama bédia kd walaganga lat loyu 
ba (da) 


(Vv 1 ) 4 * @ 6 éyun- 


sulk, (v1) 1g-miulw:i (ke) 
sulky, (adj) sullen ig-milwinga 
(da) 


sultry, (ad) ) 
yéleta (de) 


elika-hya (da), ig- 


summit, (s) top, of @ hill . ét-l4n, 
(da), dt-géidur (da), dt-litebo (da) 
summon, (vt) send for, call ., 4r- 


figére (ke) See call 

sun, (s ) bodo (da) [Nofe—The sun 
is regarded as female and the wife of the 
moon] (a) s -beam bédo-l’ar-chal 
(da) (b) s~-burnt bédo-la-kétamga 
(da) (¢) glare of s bédo-l’1g-karanga 
(da) (d) 8 -bght bédo-la-choinga (da) 
(e) s rise bédo-la-kagnga (da) (f) 
s -set bédo-la-l6tinga (da) (g) 8- 
shine bédo-la-karnga (da) There 
has been no sunshine of late dérap tek b6do~ 
la-harnga yaba (da) (hb) sunstroke 
pédo lét-tibuhnga (da) , bédo-l’dt-rt- 
tanga (da) (1) gleam, glow,radiance of 
gun set bara (de) He 1s looking at 
the sunset 6 bdra len (’) sgbaddihe (lit 


the radiance of the sunset ) 
peed ta Sts ee 


v, indolent. 6, pole 6, pot 6 awful oi, bork 


SUNKEN REEF 
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sunken-reef, (8) . . tebi-liro (da) 

sunken-rock .. tétdl (da) 

superior, (adj) 1. better tar- 
biinga (da) 2. superior mskuill or speed, etc 

ar-chak-béringa-hotaba (da) , ar- 

paicha-béringa-botaba (da) 

supper, (s ) dkan-gélajnga (da) 

supple, (2dy ) pliable Gto-ydb (da) , 
yaragap (da) 


supply, (vt) See provide 


suppurate, (v1) generate pus min 
(ke) 
supreme, (ad) ) yla (da) We all 


desire Thee as our supreme and only chief 
mar-drdaru ngen moiot yuibur anla met-che 

sure, (adj) See certain 

sure-fooied, (adj ) , téiupa (da) 

surely, (adv ) See certainly 

surf, (s) kttbya (da) 2 s, sound 
ot aka-yeng (da) 

surface, (s) 1, of any solid Ot- 
elma (da) 2, of any liquid dka-elma 
(da) The paddle 1s floating on the surface 
of the creek wahgma jig V'dhd-elma len 
ddatke 

surfeit, (vt & v1,) 
surfeited, (p p ) teg-bttre 

sully, (adj) . 6ko dibunga-ba (da) 

surpass, (vt) excel .,, tig-bérmga 
(ke) 

surplus, (s) See remainder 

surprise, (vt) 1. strike with astonishment 

. ig-likati (ke) 2 take unawares 

Gyu,.. . ig-likati(ke) I surprised Wologa 
this morning was da kawar wdngalen dyu 
wolog tglikatire. 

surround, (v,t) . 
ot-gdnga (ke) 

suspect, (vt) . . ér-gat (ke) See 
remember I suspect you of having stolen 
my adze dia wélo tdp ydie war dé ngen ér- 
gatke, 

suspend, (vt) Sce hang 

suspicious, (adj) See shy. 

swallow, (s) See swiftlet 


teg-but (ke) 


* ee © ot-géroba (ke) , 


swallow, (v1) - » fidnti (ke) What. 
ever he swallows (that same) he throws up 
(vomits) again 61 min Rdntr-ydie 6l-bédig 
ad-wé ke 

swamp, (vt) a canoe by overloading 

ig-baralti (ke) 

swamp, (s) 1, fen, marsh. . 
2. mangrove-swamp See mangrove, 

swarm of bees, (s ) . ritag-mii (da) 

Sway, (v1) asa slender palm ina breeze 

i-gidi (ke) 

Sweat, (vi) See perspire, (s) a4 
gimar (d2) with prefix, dng, 19, Aka, ab, ete 
according to the part of the person referred 
to See App u The sweat on our forcheads 
mrtig gimar (da) The sweat on your lp 
ng aka, gimar (da) 

sweep, (vt) » ér-hdy (ke) 

sweepings, (s ) bé1a (da) 

sweet, (adj) a3 honey dak (d4) 
sweet-heart (the woman) ig-pol (da) 
See love (exclam) ow sweet! (of scent) 
pue | 

swell, (v1) 1 imereaso in bulk lap1 
(ke), di-btit (ke) 2. as a boil, bruise, ete 

bdtuk (ke) (s)1 swell of the sey 
jdru-Pig-géra (da) 2. gr ound-swell 
‘ boroga-l 6t-gdloin, (da) 

swelling, (x) 1, tumour... . bite (da) 
with prefix, ab, dng, ig, ete, according to 
part ieferred to See App u 2.8 from a 
blow... f-gtidal (da). 

swift, (adj ) fleet, (a) of a runner or swim- 
mer.,  ar-rinima (da), ar réwa (da) , 
ar yére (da) (b) of an arumal, bird or fish 
. Tinuna (da). , yére (da), 1éwa (da) 
(¢)ofacanoe .. pidya (de) 

swiftlet, (s) (Collocaha wnchn) .. . 
bilya (da) edible nest of this bird... . 
bilyacl’ar-ram (da), 

swim, (vi) 1... . ar-pit (ke) 2,8 on 
one’s back ., . ad-réko (ke), See canoe 
3 8 under the surface... , tik-patemi 
(ke) See dive. (8) swimmer... . ar- 
pitnga (da), 

Swindle, (v.t) See cheat, 


tl (da) 


o @ 





B, idea, cut, &, cur a, casa, , father; 4, fathom: ai, bite au, house: au, rouse, 
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swine, (8)... . reg (da) 

swing, (v.t) cause te (or sway) to-and- 
fro... » ar (or 1g)-léla (ke) (v1) 1. swing 
while suspended ... . ara (or 131)-léla-(ke) 
9g. as ahanging creeper... . dkan-girima 
ke 
aoe: (v1) as a bird onits prey... . 
chalya (ke ) 

sympathetic, (adj) compassionate... 
ep-tong-itnga (da) , ité-balabnga (da) 

sympathise, (v1) condele .... ita- 
bilap (ke) , See assist, mourn , ep-tong-it (ke) 

T 

tabooed, (adj )(a) of food tiib (da) 
(b) place... el-dt-chéa (da) This word 
ig applied to sites regarded as undesirable 
for habitation on account of much sickness 
or unaccountable deaths having occurred 
there 

tadpole, (8 ) . . lédek-b& (da), ropan- 
ba (da) See frog, toad 

tail, (5)... ax-picham (da) (a) of 
sting-ray .. fip-Par-bdl (da) See ray 

take, (vt) 4. lay hold of. . em (ke) 
See feel, hold, touch 2 +t away (a) any 
animatioc ohyect .. ab-ik (ke) (b) any 
nanimate object... . fk (ke) He took 
it away hunself yesterday: war dl dyun- 
Lemar diléa(len)tkre. Take away thither! katvk 
tk! 8. +t. down from higher position , 
(a) (&-) rdt (ke). (b) t. d. a honey-comb 
from tree, ete... . (kénga-) tip (ke). 4 t 
off (a) lift off, as a pot from the fire .. 
yak (ke) The food 1s cooked, take the pot 
off the fire . wai ydt la rochre, biy yk (ke) 
(b) of personal ornaments, cle...» laipuyt 
(ke); lap (ke), See waistbelt 5 1, out, 
(a) oxtract , . . léta (ke) See Ex. ab ex- 
tract (b) prck out . ... karepa (ke) ; 
(ec) from hole, bag or other receptacle... 
Syu-walya (ke). Take the prawns out of the 
net: kad tek du Véyu-wdlya (ke), See 
out. 6. +t. outside, (a) with ref. to anunate 
object . . . . wAlak-Pab-ik (ke) ; (b) with 
ref, to manimate object. .. walak-ik 
ike), 7% t. up. See pick up. 8. + care of, 





protect . ab (or 1g)-g6ra (ke). 9. t 
notice of, observe. .. id-ngé (ke) (vi} 
1. t. breath ... chaiath (ke) 2 t care, 
+ precautions .... ér-gélep (ke) See 
that (con)). 3.% leave. See leave. 4. t. 
one’s ease, rest... . barmi (ke) See stay 
5. t place Sce happen, occur. 6, t. & 
stroll] See stroll, walk 
tale, (s)stery . . yabnga-l’ig-lab (da) 
See story. 
talk, (v1) speak, utter words. 
yap (ke) Whatis Wologa talking about ?~ 
micha-l’eb wiloga ydpke ? Hush ! don’t talk 
mila, yapke dake! 2, +t together, converse 
ip yap (ke) iyjén (ke) They are 
talking together about us eda mebeb 1it- 
yapke 3 +t secretly See whisper 
talkative, (ad) ) . ed-winga (da), 
yabnga-tapa (da) 
tall, (adj) 1. of a human being 
ab-lapanga (da), ab tabanga (da) , 1g-gara 
(da) Why are yeur country-men taller 
than ours? %mchalen ngitig bidwa marat- 
daru tek attébanga (da)? 2 of any animal 
tAbanga (da) 3, of an manimate 
object lApanga (da) 
taller, (adj) of human bemgs .. 
Aki-jana (da), yi (or tek)-ab-lapanga (da), 
See than 
tallest, (adj) of human beings .8 
Ardtru-tek-Aka-jana (d4), ab-lapanga Pigla 
(da) 
talon, (s ) . 6ng-kGro (da) 
tamarind, (s).. . péma (da). 
tame, (vt) . i-ddbu (ke) (adj) 
..., ¢dibunga (da) 
tangled, (adj ) of harpoon lines, etc. .» » 
Sto-chore 
tank, (8s)... ina-Dig-bang (da) 
tap, (Vv t andvi)..- tai-chowa (ke). 
9, ag a woodpecker ...- - ér-toro (ke). 
3, tap the ground with the foot, as 1 
their dances See stamp. 
tapeworm, (8)... pdlob (da). 
tardily, (adv)... 1g-nilya (da) 
tarry, (vi) See linger, stay, stop. 





















o, indolent 6, pole; d, pots 6, awful 61, bow. 


TASTE 
taste, (vt) 1. test flavour . aké- 
mij (ke) 2, partake of . aka-rar (ke) 


See tit-bit (v1)have a flavour of .... 
fkan-mtj (ke) See Ex at like 
taste, (s) flavour, (a) of simple unmixed 


food Aka-raja-maich (da) (b) of 
mixed food aka-yaro (da) 

tasteless, (adj ) gdloga (da) 

tasty, (adj ) of food Aka-rarn ga (da) 


tattoo, (vt) prick ard mark the skin m 
some design yiti (ke) One who 1s 
tattooed 1s styled “ 4-bérta (da), and one 
who is not tattooed ‘“ab-lita (da)’’ The 
prefix ag, ab, ar, etc , 1s employed to denote 
the peit of the body to which reference 18 
mace 


tattoo a pattern, (vt) » , o1y0 (Ke) 
See carve 
teach, (vt) i-tai (ke) See ex- 


plain, instruet He taught me 61 den 
i tare, (a) t howto swim .. ar-pitnga- 
Vitaike (b) t how to dance kéingn- 
litai(ke) (e)t how to tattoo yilinga. 


Vital (ke), Gl-yiti (ke) 
. aka-teguli-l’iterke 


(d) t a language 
(e)t to pronounce 


(a word) i-ta-yap (ke) hit ‘‘ assist- 
speak ”’ 
teal, (3 ) kila (da) , kdlal (da), 
tear, (vt) 1 rend parata (ke) 


2.t a bough from a tree .. top (ke), 
(aka ) tdpati (ke) 3. + a piece of cloth, 
leaf, etc kay (ke) (vi) 1. ; 
ad-parata (ke) , tarali (ke) 2. a3 a palm leaf 
when pulled or by force of wind excl- 
yit (ke) , 6yun-témar (or akan)- tarali (ke) 
(3 ) rent jag (de) 
tear, (8 ) drop from cye 
tease, (vt). . 


t‘i (da) 
ig-fiéda, (ke) 


teat, (s) ig-kam-l’6t-chéta (da) 
teeth, (vt) pick the akan- karepa 
(ke) See pick 


tell, (vt) 1. say, state 
(ke) 2 describe, explain, i tai (ke) 
See Ex atboar 3,inform, acqueant 
badah (ke) 4, t the whole story (relate) 
yabnga-lar-lor (ke) Tell us the 
whole story, where you went, what you 


tar chi 
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comm 


saw and what you did minya ngd kdtrk- 


ydte, ng’ig-bddig-ydte, ng’ ovyo-ydte  bédug, 
ydbnga-Tdr-lérke 5 +t the gist of a 
story ... yabnga-l’ar-iila (ke) How 


tiresome you are ! tell us at once the gist of 
what occurred bad» dairumaba ! ngéd kd-g6oi 
ydbnga-Vdr-ila (ke) 6 t about, mform 
against . 6t-bdm (ke) 

tempestuous, (adj) of weather. . 
kdiilo (da) 

temple, (s ) of the head , ug-timar (da) 

tempt, (vt)... . 6t-1g-fju (ke) 

tender, (adj) 14. of meat 
(da) 2. as an old‘ wound 
nga (da) 

tendon, (s). .. yilnga (da) with pre- 
fix ar, Aki, ete according to part of person 
referred to 2, tendon Achilles (s ) 
ab-yilnga (da) 

tepid, (adj) lukewarm ‘ 
(da) , élonga (cla) 

Teredo navahis, (s ) yaru-win, (da) 


terminalia, (8) 1. T. bialeta émey 
(da) 2. 7. citrina . bibi (da) 8, T, 
procera - baila (da) 4 Tgp 
chap (da) 5.7 trileta 

terminate, (vi) 8 a season » . Oto- 
Jouh (ke) The reany season will terminate 
next moon dgar-lu iddatinga gamul-wib oto: 
gonlvke, 

termite, (8) white ant... . bédera (da), 

terra firma, (s) 1. land as distinguished 
from sen ..  cl-Ot-gora (la) 2. the 
shore tot-gora (ds), Sce coast, shore. 
We were glad when we reached land (torra 
firma) eldt-gora len kdgalnga bédig meda métot- 
kik-bérvngare 

terrify, (vt).  . . ag-w& (ko), 

territory, (s ) ér (da) 

test, (vt) prove . yodgo (ke) Only 
this bow has been tested, the others are ay 
yet untried “ égun acha kérama yédgongata, 
akal-loghk figdka ydgonga-ba (da) 2. test 
the strength of a cord. .. tinap (ke), 
ténip (ke) 


e 


»« nétemo 
¢ 6 ab-géri- 


iya-b a 


9 


tdlapa (da) 


a,idea, cut a,cur a, casa: 4, father: a, fathom a, bete: au, house au, Louse 
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testes, (s) ... Ar-dta (da) thee, (pron) . ngél-len (mm constr 
than, (con)).. . 11, tek He is taller | ngen), ngai, ngad See App ul 
than you 6b ng’yz (or ngél-iek) ablapanga theft, (s ) ar-tap (da) There was 


(da) My home is more distant than yours 
sa bad ngta bid ick elarpdla (da) 


thank, (vt) . « let (ke) See Ex. 
at much. (exclam )Thank goodness!.... 
yélo ! 

that, (adj and dem pron)...- dlla 
Gn constr 41), kato (da) (a constr. ka) , 
Gchu-met (N B—The last can apparently 
he cimployed only as in the Ex given below ) 
That how has just sprung kd (or 6l) kdrama 
gov médalre See Ex at untal This or 
that 2 an ka an kd (to) (da) * From which 
cup (lu nautilus-shell) will you drink ? 


a theft here this mornng admin dilmaya 
artdp (da or) Vedare 

their, (poss pron) . Snta (da); 
ontat, at, itig, det, ete See App u 
Their mothers af-éfnge (da) See make. 
Their wives. Gniat pad (da) Their bows. 
onta kdvama (da) Ther teeth: sg tag 
(da) their, of » community arat- 
diru (da) ther own, theirs (pron adj) 

ékan, dbyut See App u 

them, (pron) dloichik-len (QB 
constr et), at, ad See App and 
barter, gather, make + all (a) of three or 


from this or from that * tenchd Odo tek ngé ee et-ar on (b) of a commu- 
wéley (Ke) & an dicha tek, an Achu-met tek ? See soe arat-daru (¢) of a large num- 
ber .. at-tbaba + selves éyut- 


this, that (antens ) kAto-dl, dé there 
(or that)-that That 1s the European 
(soldier) that shot your pig bdio-6l bdrgols 
ngia reg Péipiigure-ydte (da). Whose 1s that 
bow 2. mya kdrama kéto-dl 2 (rel pron ) 


batam , dyut-témar, ékan, yit , Sto See 
self t selves, among See among and self 


then, (adv ) (a) at that time (past) ‘ 
Aachibaya He was then & bachelor 6f 


thet (or he) who or which Ate (da) , achabarya abwara (da or Vedare) (b) 
, ate (da) (correl ) that same 6]- | def past Achmbaya See Hx at 


onceuponatime  (¢)4 specific time im the 
future figa (da) When your canoe 
1s fimshed (made) (then) let me know. 
ona ngta roko kép-ydte, figd den badals (ke) 


bédig {See App 1) That which (whatever) 
he swallows (that same) he throws up (vo- 
mats) dl min nont-ydte 6l-bédeg adwéke (ady ) 
that, at opposite or other (not this) side, 


(a) of a creek, etc tedi-bala (da) See If it rains (then) stay where you are méda 
opposite, (b) of a plank, etc. kato | ym la pake gd ngé polo{ke) (d) another time, 


later on (indef future) , figd-tek (e) 
next See next (f) at the same tame (correl } 
lachikan See App 1 and Ex. a 
same (con]) as @ consequence, therefore 
kiancha (da) 
thenee, (adv ) from that place . kato- 
yek , fichu-mek. See App. 1. He escaped 
thence in his own canoe él dchumek ékaw 
réko len adwéhre 2. (correl ) from the same 
place él-bédig-iek See Ex at whence 
there, (adv ) in (or at) that place - 
Kato (da), itan (da) He is there 1 kato 


elma (da) (con ) 80 (orn order) that 

ana J am acquainting you (of the fact) 
that you may know and take mmediate 
precautions . wat dé ngen badalke ana ngo 
irdaunga-bédrg kd-gou ér-gélep (ke) See also 
Ex at (receive) news and provide (postp ) 
to the end (or purpose) that , eb Se 
for and Ex at send (adv )likethat .. 
41 (or kato)-naikan mm that way. = 
ekara (da), ktan-dba (da) m that direction 
(or by that road) «+s kat’ 6t-tunga-len- 
that (or 80) much . kat (da) that 


many kA-chaia (da) See App }. (da) Seeuntil 2. (correl) « Gl-bédig.- + 
thatch, (vt) yobla (ke) (a) pre- | y Wherever he hunts (pigs), there he has 
pare thatch. - ching tép: (ke). good luck minya 6b deleke 6l-bédrg di-ydb- 






o, mdelent: 6, pole. 0, pots 6, awiul on boil. 
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THRASH 


ee en a cm ae 
Tn ane asmnmnnnnagnmnniemneememnmninin nei iitmamn secure amie tuaatoaoataeeiiaaeaeaee eee ee 


ya See App 1 2. thither 
(da). (exclam) There! as when pointing to an 
object on the ground ka-oleh ! (also 
There he comes!} There! as when pointing 
to an object partly hidden or difficult to 
distinguish ichumen ' 

thereabout, (adv ) somewhere there 
fichum (da), dichumen (da) See Ex at 
somewhere there 2 in that locality 
kat’ érema-l édte (da) Quartz is found (lit. 
on situ) therealout kat’érema-l éate len tolma 
war (da) 

therefore, (adv and conj) accordingly 
consequently kiencha (da) See Ex. 
at self and spare 

these, (adj and pron pl) 
(da) All these icha-diru (da) 

they, (pron pl ) oloichik (in constr 
ol’), eda, ed’ See App u They all, 
(a) of three or more ol l'drdinu (da) (b) 
of a commumty or tube ar-drdiru (da) 
(ec) of a large number of persons al-iuhaba 
(da) 

thick, (ady ) 
of two, or thickest of three o1 more 
tilewa (da) +t, dense, (a) of jungle 
tobo (da) (b) of muddy water ik- 


ticha 


pulur (da) (¢) t-headed chéta-th 
(da) 

thicken, (vt). mélatma (ke) 
(v,1 ) » Oyun-témar-mélatma (ke) 


thief, (8.)... . ar-tépnga (da), 

thieve, (vt)... , ar-tip (ke) (vi) , 
ara-Lap (ke) See steal 

thigh, (s ) ab-paichs (da) t charm 
(}e, worn round the thigh) ab- 
chonga (da) 

thin, (adj) 1, of human beings 
ab-hinah (ds) ab-maifia (da), ab (or ig). 
gérob (da) See skinny 2 of annals 

. +» maiiia (da) 3, of manmate objects 
s+» « Tédeha (da) 

thin, become (v1) . ab-maiii (ke) 

thine, (pron, adj ) ng’ékan , ngdyun 
. thing, (8).... min (da) See Ex at 
bring (by water) and disappointed. 


katik | 


» gorodma (da) thicker | (qa) 


think, (vt) be of opimion, consider, 
beheve lia (ke) The Chief thinks 
we are telling hes (lt thinks us hars) manolg 
met at-tedinga liake (v1) meditate 
gdb-j61 (ke) , mila (ke) 

third, (adj ) of four, five or six 
chal (da) See App im 2 of any greater 
number Oto-rala-jatnga (da), dto- 
yélo-ddknga (da) See App im 

thirst, (s ) ika-éi-véme (da), aka- 
mol-yoma (de) See quality 

thirsty, (ad ) ika mol (da), aka- 
ér (da) 

this, (ad) and pron.) ficha (da), 
ki (da) This canoe is not mine tcha 
roko dia yaba (da) Which how do vouwant 2 
this or that? mgd tenchd kdrama ng’endhe ? 
ankian kéto (da)? (antens ) 
wat (da) Like this ticha-narkan 
1 this many kianchéia (da) this 
much kian (da), kian-wan (da) this 
side of a creck otc , ig-bala (da) this 
sie of any object, 49 8 plank ficha-elma 
See that side and opposite 


thither, (adv ) to that place katih 
(da) thither (correl) . ig Whither 
I go, thither he 1s wn the habit of going 
min-len dé lirhe og dt dko-guranga ( he) 


migu- 


aicha- 
See App 


thong, (s) of tho pig-arrow, connecting 
the detachable foreshaft with hatt 
péta (da) 

thorn, (s ), of any deseription chtikul 
(da) 2 of tho Calamus op tata 
(da). (known as the “ wait-a-bit” thorn ) 

those, (adj anddem pron ) Olla (an 
constr Ol), hato (da) All those él-daru 


4 


(da) All those are sound 6l diiru wai ét- 
gorojin (da) 

thou, (pers pron) ngolla (in 
constr, ngdl, ngé, nga, ng’, ngdna) See 
App u (honorific) maia,maim See he and 
she 

though, (con ) édaia See Hx at 
recognize 


thrash, (vt) See beat and ehastise. 


tohaeetoer maior 





woommsea age bik 





Rhine 





&, 1dea, cut &, cur: a, casa &, fathor, &, fathom: ai, bato au, house, du, rouse, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR 
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SAAXVIT] ~Aw account oF THE BaTrTLE oF ARCHAN BETWEEN BoRBAN NizsaM SHaH AND 
Tpranim ‘Api Sain, anp or Its pRuEsurts 103 


Tt hay already been mentioned that Asad Khan, who surpassed all the other ‘Adil Shh 
amirsin power and in strength of the forces under his command, was apprehensive of 
Tbhiahim ‘Adil Shah’s mtentions towards him and was therefore ever sedulous in stirring up 
strife, considering that his safety lay m Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s pre-occupation with his 
enemics He now stirred up strife between Burhan Nizim Shah and Ibrahim Adil Sh&h until 
the matter ended mnbloodshed Both kirgs assembled their armies ur order to do battle with 
oue another, and Burhan Nizam Sh4h, having sent Mahmid Nafir to summon Mahbk “Barid 
and his brother Khan Jahan, marched rapidly to meet the enemy Mahk Barid and Khan 
Jahan jomed the king near the town of Kalam, and the opposing armies met at Arjan, where 
a fierce battle wos fought The battle raged long with great vehemence and among those 
slain or the side of [brahim ‘Adu Shah, was ‘Am ul-Mulk Kan‘ani, who, as be had behaved 
treacherously on the forme: occasion by deserting Burhan Nizim Shah and jomang 
Ibrahim ‘Adu Sh4b at the instigation of Daryé ‘Im4d Shah, may he seid tohave met with the 
due reward of his treason and ingratitude Ram Shiva Deva, a Brahman of the court of 
Burhan Nizém Shak, who enjoyed great uwturacy with the king, left the heaven which he 
had occupied in thisearth for hell The hattle lasted until sunset, put at last vietory 
was declared for Burhin Nizim Shah and the Bijapiris fled, leaving the whole of ther 
baggage, tents, and camp equipage in the hands of the victors The army of Ahmadnagar 
pursued the fugitives and put large numbers to the sworc, and the survivors made their 
way, with much difficulty, to Biyapar 

Burhan Nizam Shah then marched to Sholiptir, a very strong fortress situated on the 
frontier of the Biyapar kmgdom, and then held Ly an officer for Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah Here 
he encamped while his army besieged the fortress The garrison, findmg themselves unable 
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103 The accounts of campaigns between Biyapir and Ahmadnagar in this and the followmg five 
sections are incorrect The course of the war between Ahmadnagar and Bijaptr was briefly as follows — 
In 1540 41 Burhan Nizam Shah, encouraged by reports of the estrangement between the Sunnf Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah I and his most powerful subject, the Shrah Asad Khan Lar, believed that the time had come 
for the recovery of the Sholapar district, which had at one time been a fief of the Ahmadnagar kmgdom, 
but had been annoxed by Byapir during the war between Burhan and Bahadur Shh of Gujarat He 
therefore formed an alliance with Amir ‘Ali Barid and Daryé “Imad Shah of Berar, invaded the Biyaptr 
kingdom, ré annexed the Sholapur district and advanced to Belgaum, the fief of Asad Khan Asad 
yal to his master but could not withstand the invaders and was obliged to make a show of 
complying with Burhin’s demands by joinmg him with his contingent of 6,000 horse Ibrahim, on learn- 
ing of this accession of strength to Burhan, fled from Bijapur to Gulbarga while Burhén and Amfr ‘Alf 
Barid entered Biyapar and besieged the citadel Dary& ‘Imad Shah who had disapproved of the 
e first and was awaitmg an opportunity of changing sides, was employed by Asa* 


Khan was lo 


expedition from th 
Khan Lari to make his peace with Ibrabim and both he and Darya jomed Ibrihim who was now strong 


enough to attack Burhan As [brahim and Dary& advanced, Burhan and Amir ‘Ali retired, first on Bir, 
and, on being pursued thither, to the hills above Daulatébad leaving Abmadnagar at the mercy of the 
invaders Amir ‘Alt Barid died near Daulat&bad (see note 101) and Burhan wad forced to sue for peace, 
which he obtained by the retrocession of the Shol&pir district and a promisenever again to molest bijsptr 

The “ battle of Archan” was probably a battle or skirmush fought at Charchin, abont 32 mites south- 


west of Sholapdr, during Burhan’s advance to Belgaum 
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to hold the fortress against the besieging army, and being well aware that Thrahim ‘Adu 
Shah could send them no assistance, resolved to surrender, and the commandant came forth 
and submittec himself to Burhan Nizim Shah, to whom he presented the keys of the 
fortress, thus obtaining exemption from the fate of the gairison of the fortress taken by 
storm Burhan Nizim Shah ther appointed one of his officers commandant of the fortress 
and returned to Ahmadnagér 

. Some historians say that Burhan Nizam Shah, after capturmg Sholaptir, maiched to 
Bhapdr, ard besieged Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, who shut himself wp in the citadel ard sent an 
envoy to Burhan Nizim Shah, promising that if the latter would pardon his misdeeds and 
jeave him in peace, he would ever be obedient to hur According to th’s account, Burhar 
Nizém Shah acceded to the request of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and returned from Bhapdr to 
Ahmadnagar But God knows the truth of the matte: 


A 
XXKXIX —Aw acoount or [prduim ‘Apit SHAB’S EXPEDITION FOR THE RECOVERY 
or SHotdperR AND OF Buran Nizam SHAH’S MARCILT TO MELT HIM 


Wher Burhan Nizam Shah had returned to Ahmadnagar after the capture of 
Sholapir, or, as other historians say, afte: the siege of Bijapdr, Tbrahim ‘Adil Shah 
assembled his army for the purpose of recovering Sholaptu, and, having matched to that 
fortress, besieged 1t He Cuectcd hisaimy to thiow up lines of contiavallation asa defence 
against the army of Ahmadnaga: whcn 1t should march to the rehcf of Sholaépdr 

When Burhan Nizam Shah heard that Ibrahim Adu Shah was besieging Sholdpor, 
he assembled a very large army and sent 1t to Sholapdr, whereit encamped near the ground 
occupied by the army of Byapir Every day skirmishes took place and the troops of 
Ahmadnagar were usually victorious over those of Btapar 

One day about forty valiant horseme of Ahmadnagar, among whom were Ashraf Khan, 
Farang Khan, Wirtz Khan, Sayyid Muhammad Qasim, Miyan Tund, Khaljt Khan, Shaikh 
Mukhtar, Miyan Afghan, Shaikh Khanus, Farhad Khan, Anwar Chata Khan, ‘Asi7-ul-Mulk, 
Sayyid Ibrahim, Sayyid Uwais and others, while out reconnoitaing passed near the laiger 
of Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh&h Qadam Khin and Mustafa Khan of BlyApdr, with 3,000 horse and 
several elephants, were employed in constructing this laager, end when they saw how few 
there were of the army of Ahmadnagar, they lav mn wait for them and suddenly attacked 
them The forty horsemen, however, threw themselves upon their assailants and at length 
overcame them and dispersed them, pursuing them, nearly as far as Thrd4him ‘Adil Sh4h’s 
tents Just then [khlas Khan, ore of Burhan Nivém Shah’s amirs, came up with fifty horse, 
and when he saw that forty horsemen had defeated a large body of the enemy, he too, fired, 
with the spirit of emulation, attacked afore under Qahfil Khan ‘Adiulsh&bi, which was 
without the laager, defeated it, and put 11 to flight 

When Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh&h saw that bis army was unable to mect that of Ahbmadnagar 
in the field, he lost heart, left Sholapir at night and returned to Bij iptir, whereupon 
Burhan Nizim Shah returned to Ahmadnagar 


XL—Aw account oF IpRanim ‘Apit SHin’s SECOND ATTEMPT TO RECOVER SHOLAPUR, 
OF THE EXPEDITION OF Buraan Nizam Sua TO MEET HIM AND OF 
THE LATTER’S VICTORY 
After a while Ibrahim ‘Adi Sh&h was agam moved with the desire to recover Sholé- 
par, and marched thither with a large army and besieged it as before, constructing limes 
of contravallation and a strong Jaager, with which he took up his quarters Burhan 
Nuém Shah then marched from Ahmadnagar witha large army and encamped over against 


@ 
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Thr dbim ‘Adal Shah, and, as before, skirmishes took place daily One day Bahadur Khan 

pDrothe: of ‘Alam Khan and one of Burhan Nizim Shah’s officers, attacked the sere ae 
pertormcd great feats of valour, but since the enemy gieatly outnumbered him, they wele 
able to surround hin, and he was very nearly taken prisoner , but remforcements were sent 
from the ormy of Ahmadnagar and freed BahadurKhan from his perilous position 

Afterw aids Lir Muhammad Khan, with the small force under his command, attacked the 
‘Adilshahi amiv and fought most bravely, hut was at length taken prisoner and carried 
pefore Ihr ahim ‘Adil Shah, who highly praised him for his valour and, giving him a robe of 
honour and a reward, ellowed him to depart 


After that the kg commanded Mushir-ul-Mulk the Afghan, to attack the enemy and 
ordered Firtiz Khan to support him, but although Mushir-w-Mulk displayed gieat valour on 
that dav, the attuck was unsuccessful, and Firfiz Khan, who was envious, reported to the king 
that Mushfr-ul-Mulk had not behaved well hefore the enemy The king, m his displeasuie 
with Mushi1-ul-Mulk the \fghan, deprived him of his command and transferred 1t to Allah 
Dad Daulat Khan, but Daulat Khan informed the kmg that Mushir ul-Mulk had behaved ve1\ 
bravely in the fight on] that Futiz Khan’s report was false The king then sent for Daulat 
Khin’s brothers, who had been with Musbir-ul-Mulk m the battle, and asked them for an 
account of the fight They msisted that Mushir-ul-Mulk had shewn great bravery, and 
the har g then restored Mushir-ul-Mulk to his command end honoured hm before his fellows ; 
but Firdz Khan, who had made a lying report, fell from favour 

Ove dav at about th tame Nir Khan ‘Adilshahi made an attack on the royal army 
aud Kamil Khan, o1 e of the amirs of Ahmadnagar, was wounded with an arrow Burhan 
\i7im Shab sent Shuja‘at Khan, Azhdahaé Khan, and Daulat Khan to the assistance of Kamil 
Khan with mstructions to punish Nir Khan These amirs attacked Nar Khan, who, bemg 
unable to withstand them, took to flight Some of the Ahmadnagaris pursued him and slew 
several Biyapdris, and returned with their horses and arms 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah again found that his troops were not able to withstand those of 
\hmiudnagar and, as he had done hefore, returned to Bij&ptr by the road by which he had 
come and thus made an end of the stufe Burhan Nizam Shah then returned m tnumph 


to his capital 
\LI—AN ACCOUNT OF THF BATTLE OF SiLBA, BETWEEN Burein Nizam SHIH AND 
* 
Tpatuim ‘Api Saab AND OF OTHER EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED ABOUT THAT TIME 


Some months after the retreat of Norahim ‘Adil Shah from Sholapar to Biyapir and the 
return of Burhdn Nivam Shah to his capital, Asad Khan, ‘Adilshahi, who was always at heart 
a faithful servant of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, and shewed his fidehty m.all campaigns 
ancl battles between Almadnagar and Biyaptr, took rl, and im his sickness 1f occuzied to 
him that as Thrabim ‘Adal Shah wes always suspicious of him he might take advantage of 
this opportunity to get md of him He therefore wiote secretly to Burhan Nizam Shah, 
urging him to invade the laingdom of Bijapir, order that Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah hemg 
pcrturbed by the mvasion of his country, noght abandon, his design agaist him 

As Whrahim ‘Adil Shah, unlshe the rest of the amirs of the Dakan 10! who were usually 
submissive and obedient to the king, aitended at court when called upon, and attended 
him iw jis wars (and if occasionally one of them were disloyal or disobedient, he became 

ath, and speedily met with his deserts), was constantl, at enmity 


the object of the king's wr 
overeign as one of the azuirs of 


104 This 14 a very mpudent attempt 1o represent an mdependent s 
Burhan Nizim Shéh’s court 
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with Ahmadnagar and opposed the king on every possible occasion, Burhan Nizam Shab 
made it his primerpal object to overthrow this promoter of strife, to take vengeance on him 
and to deliver the people of the country from his oppression and tyranny He also sent 
Shah Tahir to wim over Mahk Barid, who was just now not on good terms with Ahmadnagar, 
and with structions to go on, after he had sent Mahk Barid to Ahmadnagar, to Telngana 
and to attempt to mduce Sultin Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk to enter into an offensive alhance with 
Ahmadnagar, for at this time Sultan Quli Qutb-vl-Mulk followed his usual policy of keeping 
himself to himself, and of avoiding both enmity and alliance with the other Sultans of the 
Dakan 

Shah TAhir had an audience of Mehk Barid (‘Ali Barid Shah) and stated the case to 
him Jtis said that Khan Jaban, the brother of Malhk Barid, set himself dexterously to 
annoy Shah Tahirand uttered wo1ds regarding him which bore acontemptuous signification 
Shih Tahir was very angry and returned angry answers Mahk Baiid was much annoyed 
at his brother's conduct and did his best to pacify Shah Tahir, and actually pumished his 
brother, but Shah Tahir never forgot the msult This matter ended m Mahk Banid 
jommeg Burkaén Nizim Shah at Ahmadnagar, and Shah Tahir wert to Telingina 

When Shah Tabir vated on Sultan Quit Qutb Shah he soon persuaded him not tu oppose, 
but to further, the designs of Burhan Nisim Shah Sultan, Quit Qutb-ul-Mulh sct out with 
his army to aad Burhd4n Nizim Shah, and sent on in advance a force which accompanied Shah 
Tahir “Burhan Nizam Shah, when all his forces had assembled, maiched towards Bhaptr 

Darya ‘Im4d Shah and ‘Ali Baiid Shih paid their respects to the hing at about the 
same ture and the army moved forward e1d crosscd the Bhinur When the troops thus 
entered the Bijépfir dominions, Burhan Nivém Shab sent his artillery on towards Liyaptr 
by the mam road, while he, with the rest of his army, marched rapidly on BijApdar by arother 
and less well-known road 

When Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, learnt that_Burhan had separated his artillery from the mai 
body of his ermy, he, with a picked force, moved on the artillery by foreed marches. The 
airs, who were with the artillery, defended the guns marfully and, since they had a large 
force with them, they beat off the attacking force and wounded many and made many 
prisoners They loaded some of the guns to the muzzles, so that they burst when. fired 

Meenwhile the main Lody of the army, marching rapidly by the other road, had arrived 
before Bijapur, and the king encamped there and opened the sicge A messel..ger pow came 
from Asad Khan to say that the prospect of the success of a siege of Lijaptr was not very 
hopeful, and to advise the king to march on, Belgaum, as that forticss would more easily 
all to their hands 

The kingthen marched from Bijapiir, and haltec at Miray, 1°5 the distance from which 
place to Belgaum 1s three gdiis Here he heard that Asad Khan had died and that Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah had reached Belgaum and was prepared to defend the place He therefore turn- 
edasice and, insteac’ of marching on Belgaum, merched on Panhala,'6a very high and strong 
fortress, and besieged that fortress The army besieged it vigorously for three days, m the 
course of which Rajan Mahalldar, one of the king’s intimate associates, was slam It soon 
became manifest that the army would not be able to capture that fortress, and the king 


LTR REA erature orate nnsneenepeeeretne 
105 Miraj 1s situated mn 16° 49’ N and 74° 41’R Sayyid ‘ Ali’s geography 18 as bad as his history, 
The distance from Miraj to Belgaum is not-three gids (twelve milos) but about sixty eght miles 


106 Panhéla is about thirty five miles west of Miray I have not been ablo to find Pamin, but 
pehaps we sbould read “the lower fortress ” 
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abandoned the siege and marched oe 
on th 4 
PARE e fortress of PAmin, and laid siege tort The army 

, ving laid siege to Pamin for no more th 
a ace a a el ethan aday anda night, took 
, urhan Nizam Shah caused its fortifications and the dwell 

of 1t8 mmhabitants to be levelled with the ground 101 = 
: Paar Nvam Shah then marched to Satara, ’a very strong fortress situated in the 
l ie ae ae ofits strength, his troops attacked 1t resolutely and continued their attempts 
: an : : ace Dy pes for five days, at the end of which time Burhan Nizém Shah 

fen ‘ Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah was marching to attack him He therefore detached 
several thou sane horse under the command of some of the bravest amtrs of his army to advance 
to meet Ibrahim, for the ground about Satara, where Burhan was encamped, was very 
hilly and unsuited for battle The amirs marched to meet Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, and when 
they fell in with hus advanced guard, attacked it, and slew many But the nin body of 
the army of Bijapar arrived on the field and attacked the airs, defeated them, and put 


them to flight 

Then Burhan Nizam Shah, seeing that he could not fight in the position before Satara 
marched to the ghdt of Salpa, where he encamped But the position here also was saiy 
cramped, Owing to the density of the jungle, and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah sent 3,000 mfantry 
of kus army into the jungle surrounding Burhan’s camp, in order that they might harass 
army of Ahmadnagar ‘The enemy’s infantry, trusting to the density of the 
jungle, carried out these orders, but Burhan Nizém Shh ordered Duildvar Khan and Darya 
to attack the infantry and they fell on them and at once slew three hundred of ‘them, and 
heads to Burhan Ni&m Shah, by whose orders they were built up into pillars 
sition, for the army, Burhan Nizam Shah marched on 
On the followmg day Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah descended 
and the two armies lay that night 


and annoy the 


carried the 
As Par 108 yas too cramped a po 
and encamped on the river of Par 
the ghdt and encamped over against the royal army, 
opposite to one another 


On the followmg morning the two armies were drawn up battle array and the fight 


began. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah fought mm person with the utmost valour, and several times 
threw both, the right and the left wings of the army of Ahmadnagar mto confusion 
Burhin Ni am Shab was astonished at Ibrahim’s bravery and loudly praised it, although parts 
of his own army were scattered He himself, however, the assurance that victory would 
at last be his, firmly beld his grourd, and Shab, Tahir, who was supernaturally enlightered 
regarding the result of the day, confirmed him im bis resolution, The battle lasted tall sun- 
yet, when, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, with two or three thousand of his best cavalry took up his 


position on some rising ground on, the flank of the army of Ahmadnagar Burhan Nizam 
Shih then, opened a fre of rockets on the enemy and scattered them, while Kamil Khan 
and Aahir-ul-Mulk, two amira O attacked Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 


¢ the army of Ahmadnagar, 
and dispersed the foree of cavalry ¥ ‘Adil Shih then fled from 


ich was with him Tbrahim 
the ficld, and the army of Al madnagar, pressing forward, pursued and slew many of the 
fugitives and captured their camp euipage, goods, arms and elephants, and also Ibrahim’s 
umbrella and other wsigms of royalty 


Among the gpoils were 
tbrahim ‘Adil Sh4h’s umbre 


cluding Asad Khan's own nding elephant and 


forty elephants, mn 
lla and dfidbytr and all his signia of royalty Burhan Nizéim. 


1's capital, and now the headquarters ofa Britash 


oat 


the famous fort of Satara, once Siva) 


Al’ N and 74° E 
gtuated about thirty-four 


~ 


mules north-west of Satara 


aseeeiece : 
107 This 18 
district, situated 10 17° 
109 The Par Pass, 
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Shah’s scribes then wrote accounts of the victory and dispatched them to all places in the 
king’s dominions 

Burhan Nizim Shah then returned m triumph to his capital and devoted his attention 
to the administration of his kingdom and to the needs of his army and his subjects 

XLIT —AN accouUNT OF IsrAinim ‘pit SHiB’S THIRD EXPLDITION TO SHOLAPGR 
AND OF ITS CAPTURE 

After Ibrahim ‘Adal Shah had suffered at Salpa such a defeat as he had never 1n his life 
suffered before, he devoted his attention to the strengthening of his army, to collecting 
material for war, and to preparing forreprisals He also, by diplomatic arts, gained over to 
his side Barid--Mamahk and then marched to Sholapfu with a large army When he 
reached Sholapar he opened a regular siege and, in accordance with his usual custom, 
constructed lines of contravallation against a counter-attack from the army of Ahmadnagar 
and carried a flymg sap towards the fortress on all sides 


When Burhan Nizim Shah received news of Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah’s siege of Shol4pir, 
he assembled his army and asked Darya ‘Imad Sh4h for help, and Darya “Tmid Shah came 
to his assistance He ther marched to Sholipfr and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
the army of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, and skirmishes took plice duly between the two armies 
This intermittent fighting went on for a long time, and meanwhile prov iiuns began to ful 
in the fort and the garrison were reduced togreat straits, for Ibrahim ‘Vil Shah be sreged 
them so straitly that no communication between those within the fort and those without 
was possible Morcover Darya ‘Imad Shah wearied of the long strife and had no heart for 
fighting, but devoted allhis efforts to attempting to make peace Meanwhile, the rainy season 
be an very suddenly and caused great hardship in the army of Ahmadnagar Burhan 
Nizam Shah now senta messenger secretly to Barfd-1 Mamalik to detach him by any meang 
from his alliance with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, in the hope that his defection would so weaken 
the besicgers that they would be compelled to relinquish the s1 ge Barid 1 Mamalik replied 
that the fortress of Sholaptir could hardly pass from the possession of Burhan Nuadm Shah‘ 
and that his defection from Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah would make no difference  HLle also said 
that 1b was not the practice of his kingdom to forsake an ally before a campaign had been 
brought to a conclusion, and that if he now abandoned Ibrahim * dal Shah he could hardly 
hope to be trusted bv Burhan Nivim Shah in future He advised Burhan Nu&im Shih to 
abandon Sholapur for that year to Jbrabhim ‘Adal Shih and to return the next year with a 
large army to recapture if, promising him his aid in the following ycar, when he would be 
free from his engagement with Biyapir Darya ‘Imad Shab supported Amir ‘Ali Shih and 
advised Burhan to make peace with Bhjdotr Tor these reasons therefore, Burhan Nizam 
Shah made peace with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, surrendered Sholipfir to him, and returned to 
Ahmadnagar 

XLITI —AN ACCOUNT OF THE DFAIH OF SULTAN QuTrBetL Mtg, AND OF 
JAMSHIN’S ACUESSION TO THE THRONE 

After the affair of Sholapir, Mahh Sultan Quli Qutb-ul-Mulh, 1°" the governor of the 

country of Telangana, was assassinated by one of his courtiers and his cidest son, Jamshid 


independence in. 1512, but had alieady been virtually indepondcnt for twenty two yoars From his 
epitaph it does not appear that he uyed the royal title, though his dew ondgnts did We was mun dered 
on September 3rd, 1543, in the ninety-cighth year of his age, by his second surviving son Janshid, who 
succeeded him This account of ‘Al Barfd Shah’s attempt to annca Tilimgaina apprwrs to be entucly 
{magmary, forit was only towards the ond of Jamshud sraign that his brothers Huidar and Pbrahim fled to 
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Khan, who had been impuisoned in Golconda by his father’s order, was released by his father’s 
muiderer and ascended the throne Huis brothers, Haidar Khan and Ibrahim Khan, who 
were not content that he should be king, fled with part of the army and forty iepuaris aid 
took refuge with ‘Alf Bartd Shah ‘Alt Baaid Shah then conceived the foolish notion of 
captul Lg Tenens for himself, beheving that its conquest would be easy with the help of 
Haidar Khan and Thidhim, who were the heirs tothe kmgdom, and ofthe army of Telingana, 
most of which was well affected towards them He therefore assembled hisarmy marched 
into Telingina, besieged Golconda, and entered on a campaign 

Shah Thur, in whose heart Khan Jahan’s witticiems still rankled, when he heard that 
‘AT Barid Shah had invaded Telingina, warned Burhan Nizim Shah that the dissatisfaction 
of Haidar Khan and Ibribim with the elevation of their brother Jamshid to the throne 
aud their taking refuge with ‘Ali Barid hah had inspu ed the latter with the ambition a 
becoming hing of the whole of the Dakan, and thathe had mvaded Telingana asa step towards 
the atteamment of thas ohyect He said that if ‘Ald Barid Shah gained possession of Telingdna, 
his power would be more than doubled and thatit behoved the king not to treat this 
matter ax ore of no importance but to act at once, as ‘Ali Barid Sh&h would certairly 
plunge the whole of ihe Dakan into war as soon as he found himself strong enough to be 
able to do so with a chance of ultimate success and that it would not be easy to overthrow 
him after he had conquered Jan shid and annexed Telngana The king therefore assembled 
his army, summoned Darya ‘Tmad Shah, and marched towards Telingana to the assistance 
of Jamshid Qutb Shah, sendimg on before him a force under some of his amire to rendei 
immediate aid to Jamshid 

The road taken by the king with the main body of the army lay by the fortress cf 
Kohir,!10 which isin the country of ‘Ald Barid Shah, but 1s near the borders of Telingana 
Hore the king halted and besieged the fortress The garrison, seemng that there was no hope of 
successfully defending the place and that the fort was so surrounded by the army of 
Ahmadnagar that no wey of escape remained, surrendered, and by the king’s order the 


army refrained, from molesting them, their property, or their wives and children 


When the amirs, with the force which had been, sent forward to the aid of Jamshid 


Quth-ul-Mulk, entered Telingéna, and. ‘Alt Barid Shah and his brother heard of the fall of 
Kohir, they were greatly alarmed, and retreated rapidly from Telingina towards Bijapér, and 
took refuge um the dominions of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah Jamshid Qutb-ul-Mulk then came to 
pay his respects to tho king, and to thank him for the help which he had given, and the 
king bestowed on him a royal robe, an umbrella and dflabgir, and honoured him with the title 
of Qutb Shih Some historians say that, although the king offered. Jamshid Qutb-ul-Mulk 
an umbrella and dfidbgtr, he refused to receive them, saying that all the amtrs of the 


Dakan had assumed umbrellas and daftabgtrs and that 11 behoved him to serve the king 
faithfully os a soldier fle also said that he wasthe loyalslave of the king and would carry out 


any orden that were given to him, or attack any enemy against whom he was sent, and 

hoped that he should pe able to perform his duties to the king’s satisfaction. 

Bidar, whero all that ‘Ah Bartd Shah did for them was to give them asafeassylum Haidar died in Bidar 

and Tbrakim went on to Vijayanagar, whence he started, after J sarees ee ne whe expedition which 
throne of Golconda The true course of events after Jamsbid's accession seems to 

egeeeey i mstigated J amshid to mvade Bijaptr from 


h follows Burhan, eager to recover Sholapar, 
eaiiaee : ack Réichir, and himself wnvaded the Sholaptr 


the east and Sadashivariya of Viyayanagar to att n 

dhatriet and several times defeated the troops of Tprahim ‘ Adil Shah Ibrahim coneihated Burhan by 

mduced Sadashivaraya to withdraw his troops from. Raichur, and then sent Avadt 
ed and driven back to Golconda 


shid Qutb Shah, who was utterly defeat 
is about twenty five mules south by east of Bidar 





the cession of Sholiptar, 
Khan Lari against Jam 
110 _Kohtr, famous for 1ts mangoes, 
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Although ‘Ali Barid Shab had sought refuge with Ibrahim ‘idil Shah, he expressed 
repentance for his ill-advised action, and by fair woidsand submussive messages attempted 
to excuse himself to Burhan Nizam Shih Hesentaletter, couched in humble terms, to 
Shah Tahir, expressing his contrition 

When Jamshid Qutb Shah waited on the king before Kohir and received special honour, 
Burhan Nizam Shah took counsel with Darya ‘Imad Shah and Jamshid Quth Shah 
regarding the recapture of Sholapér, and then maiched, accompanied by them towards 
Sholaptr 

When Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah became aware of Burhan’s design and realized that he could 

not hope to confront him successfully in the field, he and ‘Alf Barid Shah marched to Parenda 
and besieged 1t, and when Burhan Nizim Shah heard of this, he abandoned the siege of 
SholApir and marched to mect Ibrahim ‘Adil Shab, encamping atthe village of Khasspari 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah hkewise left Parenda and marched on Khigsptfinito meet Burhan Nizdm 
Shah, and at that placea battle wasfought The opposing forces were drawn up in the morn 
ing and the battle raged till sunset, when victory was declared for Burhan Nizim Shah, and 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and his army fled from the field, leaving all their camp equpage and 
Tbrahim’s insignia of royalty m the hands of the victors, who plundered them 

Jamshid Qutb Shah, who had been nursing his wrath against ‘Ali Barid Shah, now 
seized his opportunity and pursued the army of Bidar ‘Ali Barid Shah, im hus fear of 
Jamshid, fled precipitately, leaving his umbrella and éftdbgir and all his insignia of royalty 
in the hands of Jamshid Qutb Shah 

After the armies of Th Ahim ‘Adil Shab and ‘Ali Barfd Shah had becn tnus defeated, 
Jamshid Qutb Shah received leave to depart, and returned to Telingana, and Daiva ‘Imad 
Shah returned to Berar The royal army then returned to Ahmadnagat 

(To be conlanued) 


ON THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN CASTE-SYSTEM 
By HERMANN OLDENBERG 
(Translated by H C Chakladar, MA , Calcutta ) 
(Continued from p 214) 

These outlines appear to me, expressed bnefly, to be the following ,— 

Amongst the Aryan people, the boundary-lme separating whom from the non Aryans 
1s perceived to be growing sharper and sharper, a twofold aristocracy rises into prommence— 
the one characterised by the possession of the priestly power of magic and the other by 
secular dominion In the third position 1s the mass of the non-anstocratic Aryans Then 
outside the Aryan community, the non-Aryan plebeians and slaves, finally, further 
outside, the wild or half-wild tmbes untouched by civilisation Evidently there are 
admixtures of these elements , there 1s nothing to disprove that those great categories are 
perceived and recognised as fundamentally governmg the social hfe and demonstrating their 
power atevery step Shall we find 1t necessary now to speak here only of “‘ classes ” and 
avoid the word “caste?” But it 1s just this fixedness, I might say animal fixedness, of 
character based upon birth and hardly surmountable by human endeavour, that is usually 
denoted by the word ‘‘ caste” When Sramanas camo into being, they formed only a 
class and not a caste , the class of the Brahmans, a social organisation of the ancient style, 
was a caste, the Brahman might, as economic necessity often enough made him,}6 
a 


16 Cj the remarks of Ibbetson m his cxecllent descmption ot tho castes m the Panjab Report 
on the Census of the Panjab, 1881, Vol I, 173, 174 ff 
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earry on otherthana priestly profession , he might become a cultivator, a butcher or athuof 
then he was perhaps treated with contempt, but he remained a Brahman 17 Under these 
great caste divisions stood the organisation of the gens and of famuhes, but no castes in 
the sense of the castes of modern India 

I behevo that we may poins outa number of other considerations, that will fully streng. 
thon and add to the importance, of what has been enunciated above 

‘ Tt 1s not the theory which can account for the facts , 16 1s the facts that help us to 
see the theory in its true light,” says Senart Now, however, the theory 1s separated 
from tho facts which are said to elucidate them, by thousands of years 1s it necessary to 
Bay in such a case what dangers threaten the mterpretation? These dangers must 
wupose upon the investigator the categorical duty of not taking a leap from antiquity 
fo modern times, without first of all devoting the most careful attention to the series of 
positive facts nearer that remote period of antiquity—facts which in reality have the first 
claim to be taken into account, if bis intended to explain the theory in the light of the facts 

T have already asserted above (p 268) that to me the information given m P4h 
literature and,in particular, in the Jdlehas, that “great thesaurus of Indian antiquity both 
un respect of state lore and private life’? (Buhler) seems to deserve, in connection with 
the problems before us, a consideration that they have not received from Senart We 
endeavour, with the assistance of the excellent work of Fick, to formulate some of the 
principal pouty which can be gleaned from them 

At the head may bo placed the statements in the canonical Pah text with the help of 
which it will be possible to ciscuss whether they also on their side are not to be taken into 
account as facts comimg within the scope of the theories I believe, indeed, that they are 
clutly enough marked by a close correspondence with actual life, and that whatever 
theary may underlie the social pictures in the Pal texts, 1t1s so far mdependent, at 
least, of tho Brahmanical theory, that we shall be entitled throughout to make use of 
these evidences as a proper authority for checking the other one 

In connection with the probibition of mutual sults (Suttavibhanga, Paerttirya I, 2; 
Vinaya Pifake, Vol IV, p 6 ff), 1b 1 related how one may insult another by giving him a 
low, or, in an ironical manner, a gh designation This may be pt jatyd, gottena 
Lamnean, sippene and in other ways , and here are specified the principe: spn of Ene and 
lower yale &« The lower jdivs aie enumerated as Chaney, Venajinh, Nesddaate, 
Ruthukdrayit, PukhLusajah, and the higher ones as Khathyajatr and Braéhmanajdtt No 
midievaon is given that any other caxe of jdfe might be looked upon as low or high, 
the respective possibilities are manifestly looked upon as exhausted, but, of course, the 
tastonce of middle j@fyo, that he between the high and the low cannot be ere 
QT yolla, thera are name d several aon ONE Brahmanical gottas, at aS = (e an ; : 
Bharadvajagottam , the horrible Brahman Jijaka in the Vessantara story 18, for example, 


rene 








The Brahman caste pursues tts destiny under our eyes . Under ket 
tion of immumerable 
conditions 2 Not at all ay a veritable caste, as Wwe have a but as an saa seeps 
And of tho Kshatrvya and the Va.sya (he says) Here agam we sai ea ae 
vayt cadre intended to comprise within itself, to conceal, @ Givis da ' 
Vel ; : 
: ‘ infinite division ito fractions at least the beginnings may have already 
But the respective fractions were neither called castes, nor were 
fast wereasing break up of the occupations mto james 
(varna, 74) from continuing to hye mm ine Indias 


17 Senart (123 ff ) says 


caaies 
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really infinite " Of this 
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, Bharadvaja ,ef Jat, Vol VI, p 582)—and others as gh (eg the Gotamagotiam to which 
Buddha belonged) Low Kamma Kotihahakammam, Pupphachhad dakakammam High 
kamma kas. vanyja gorakkhd Low sippa Nalakarasippam, Kumbhahdrasyppam, 
pesakdrasippam, Chammakirasippam, Nahépitanppam High ssppa muddé ganand lekhd 1 
With regard to gotta, Lamma and suppa, it has to be added that beside the examples 
mentioned above as high or low, we have to take mto consideration what mav, tesu fesu 
janapadesu, be regarded as high or be looked upon with contempt 


Now, does here the jdtx—according to Senart the proper word for caste in the sense in 
which he understands the word, that 1s, something similiar to the modern caste —appear 
in any way to differ from the castes or classes of the ancient Brahmanical system ? I confess 
I am unable to discover anything that might justify Senart’s transformation of the concept 
referredto Oneis Bidhmana or Kshatriya by virtue of his atx, or one belongs by virtue of his 
ate to the despised people, the Chandalas, Nishadas, &c Everything fully corresponds to the 
ancient system in the sense in which we are accustomed to understand it from the remotest 
times Moreover, that the trade of the Rathakdra consolidated itsclt as a dt., or associated 
itself with a particular jai, corresponds to what 1s otherwise known (see above, p 277 ff), 
Vena (Varna) also standsin a lne with the Rathakdra in the Dharma literaturet9—not, of 
course, so far as is known to me, in the ritual literature of the Veda However, apart from 
such origins whereby several crafts assumed the form of jd, the bulk of the crafts 
are summed up under the category seppa The merchants also represent not a 9at. but a 
kamma*0 As regards the narrow divisions msidethe ydéo of the Brahmana, &c, what 
are mentioned are not the small, perhaps local, castes m the Senartian sense, but the 
ancient gotras 


Now what this passage of the Suttavibhanga expresses in a theoretical form, appears 
to meto be confirmed by other data m the Pah text,so far as Iam ina position to see 
up till now, and especially by the data of the Jatakas so carefully worked out by Fick 
Where people are characterised as jdt, they are either Brahmans or Khattiryay or Chanda- 
las and so forth,*! but wedo not find that immense variety of yats whichis peculiar to the 
caste system at the present day Often we read 2? that there were four kinds of assemblies 
assemblies of Khattiyas, Brahm anas, Gahapatis, Samanas—2e, of the threo ancient higher 
castes?? and beside them, those of the new class of ascetics freed from the bonds of caste 
Similarly 1t 1s often said#4 that there were four kulas the kulas of Brihmana, of Khattiya, 
of Vessa and of Sudda, or that three kinds of important Kulas?> wore distanguished—the 
eeemeeee LLL CCL L CA e St Settttet estan cette etnrenaeeenenntrtereinapteg epee 


Is Cf Mahdvagga I, 49 (Vanaya Pitaka, Vol I, p 77) 
19 Of Fick, p 209 /f about Rathakdra and Vena 


20 The difference between Kamma and Seppa seems to me to be that the formor represents an 
independent means of living pursued only for one’s own benefit, and the lattor, 
work done as a rule for others and dependent upon some manual skill 


a1 Mixed castes lke those that play such an important réle m the Brihmanical logal literature, appear 
to be unknown tothe Pah texts Opmuongs appear to have differed as to whethor a child descended from 
parents of whom one came from the Bridhman, and the other from the Khattiya caste, was to be allowed to 
have the quality of a Brahman ora Khattrya Iam unable, however, to discover any statement about 


the proper categories for the children of such marmages Cf A ssaldyanasutta, p 15 (Pischel), Fick, p 35 ff, 
57 ff 


22 Hg, Mahaparmibb&nasutta, p 11 (Childers), Mahavagga, VI, 28, 4, &o 
33 We shall come back to the meaning of the term gahapat 
2% Hg, Suttavibhanga, Samghddisesa, XIII, 2 


on the othor hand, denoteg 


38 Chullavagga, VI, 6, 2 
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Kula of the Khathya, of the Bidhmana, and of the Gahapair?® Everywhere 16 18 
patent that in the period of the Pali text the old framework did in no way cease 
to govern the actual lite, and to represent its condition adequately Where the Jataka 
stories turn upon questions of cleanness and defilement, the reference 1s to the old 
categories such as Khaltiya, Bidhmana (Udichchabrdhmana) and Chandéla *" « A breaking 
up of the Brahman caste into several sub-castes,” says Fick pertmently (p 125 
A 1), ‘a coalition of those expelled from caste ito new castes, as 1t exists in modern 
India, 15, [ believe, not met with in the older Buddhistic period, because nowhere in the 
Pal iest do we find a trace of it’ There 1s no reason t9 suppose that we have to think of 
a narrow caste like union of a local nature mside the Brahman caste, when the expression 
Cduhehabrdhmana 13 used 28, the word stsclf signifies nothing more than this, that the 
Birdahmana famliesthat came from the north west — as well known historical circumstances 
prove casily ~ were held im particular esteem 

Soy dar as the castes Khativya, Vessa and Sudda are specially concerned, I believe that 
Buk (pp 55, 163, 202) 15 far too sceptical with reference to their real significance during 
the period of which the Pili texts furmish an account 29  YWhen 1t 1s admitted that the 
fannlies of Gautama, Bharadvaja, &¢ , were all grouped togetherm the caste of Brahmanas. 
ay beug pervaded all of them by the mystic potency of the Brahman, I cannot see 
why, just im the same way and answering to exactly similiar modes of expression in 
the texts, it should not be held that families ke those of the Sakyas, Lichchhavis, &c , 
all of whom felt in Lhemselyes the potency of the Kshatra nobility, all of whom said “ Mayam 
pe Ahaltiya, © ave to be reckoned as belonging to a single caste of the Khattiyas— a single 
caste of which the members, when they said to each other “I am a Khattiya,” “I too am 
a Kiatdive,” 3! knew and acknowledged each other as persons of the same kind and nature 

‘There might mdced bo some hesitetion about the real existence of a one of Vessas in 
the Buddhist period Turns of expression like those, be abundant in the Brahmana texts, 
ppeaking about the tclation of the Kshatriya and the Varsya as the oppressor and the oppressed, 
are not to be found in the Pali texts Again, it could hardly, at least not often, — 
that any person who appears in a story as engaged in trade, aoe Be pea es : ee 
because the denomination Brihmana actually appears In num a Cases iS TO an 
fore to bo wrongly supposed that here there1s a positive withdrawa - oer Se 
The eames of this apparent anomaly ate, methmnks, clear as aay in the Migvedlo 

hich, however comprehensive it might be, was, none the 

age the Varsyas Os aac d above the general level, through 
logy, a real, tangible union , nob a union of Aryans raise g : 

by virtue of the inherent potency of the Brahma or Kshatra, 
spiritual or temporal — ay nm peasants carrying on agniculture and cattle breeding 
ee ee ae sean of crvilisation had dissolved the ancient union Big 


eral aN ro such passages, that Aula there signifies ‘‘caste” It 


: wy fro 
og tuck (p 22 ui 4) Se eee show that the generic notion of the famuly is splt up 


ere ygoaues “ damuly, 
Aree i family and so forth 


t i 
aa i. i ee ; - a Vi, p 422 evariipo pr ndma ihathyo chandéiyd saddhi tdsa™ kappest 
a7 uk, 26 : 8 if 
P (1, 50, 515 Oj Fick, 13 
26 jeg he ene Fala eerie Sudra m Sanskrit literature, the analogous conceptions 
28 GP aboub tp ; 


d Kultur, 419 
£( Schlagintwort ZDALG , 38, 554, and L von Schroeder, Indene Letieratur tn 
of GiidWhe@ Ln 
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towns now formed the centre of hfe In the towns or before the doors of the towns lay the 
great, perhaps the greatest, part of the scenes of the transactions that the Buddhist texts 
relate In these cities there had grown up a rich and highly respectable merchant class 3? 
They were the residences ofa highly progressive artisan class 1amifying into many 
branches, and 1b may be considered as probable that the force of circumstances had driven 
masses of personsof Aryan descent into the arts and crafts, which at one time probably were 
as a rule the occupations of the Stdras38 Under such conditions, many of the 
categories that had governed life m ancient times must have faded under the altered 
circumstances of the new age 34 Itisnaturalthat where pretensions of spiritual or temporal 
nobility came into play, as among the Brdhmanas and Kshatnyas, the ancient ways of 
viewing things held out with a tenacity different from that tn the sphere of burgher life In 
this sphere, however, guilds or corporations of merchants and artisans ~—Just as in medieval 
Europe they acquired a great importance in conne: lion with the flourishing of city, 
life, similarly also m India,—stepped into the foreground us adeyuately 1epresenting the 
actual situation and its ving interests, pushing into the background such concepts ay thove 
of the Vaisya or the Sadra 35 Moreover, we are entitled to maimtain that although these 
last mentioned concepts had been pushed into the background in comparison W ith the others, 
yet they had by no means gone out of existence: A tradesmin was of course in the first 
place designated a tradesman, but the distinction that the people made between 
the Vessakulam and the Suddakulam, makes us adopt the view that on that account, the 
fact was not lost sight of, that a particular merchant was a Vesva or that an artisan was 
possibly a Sudda 36 And the important rdle that the Gahkapats plays in the Pali teat 
justifies the conclusion that here 1t represents a still Living thing rather than a mere 
decayed reminiscence of an institution nealing extinction I beheve, in fact, that we may 
take the Gahapahkula of the Pah text ay a synonym for Vessatula 7 








ener rar MMM rrr rrr h rT saamnanien eehdenaianlaenadbatiadinnmmasmammabnaieell 


32 I may so express mysolf, without the fou of being uu undcrstood, that I deny that there wer 
any moerchants in the [igvedic times 





arene 


$3 This wax nob coisidorol as norm. in the Buddhistie times, a touch of imfemority was alwaye 
attached to the handicrafts Of tho above quoted (p 282) passage of tho Suttavibbanga as also the 
observations of the Mayyhima Nikffya (Vol I, p 85, ed ‘Troncknor) about the sippatthdnas which were 
suitable for the Kulapuita In this connection wo may take into consideration what the Dasabsabmana 
jataka says (see Fick 142) about the BrAhmanas who followed amiculture and trade, tended goats and 
sheep , they resemble the Ambattha and Vessa, for the Vessa, oven thon agriculture, cattle breeding and 
trade, and not the handicrafts, were characteristic occupations [yet of the modcin Banya (merchant) 
says Ibbetson, op ct, p 291 “‘he is generally admutted to he of puro Vaisya descent] Tt may be 
observed as singular that the Kumbhakédra appearing mn Jat, J, p 80 bears the gotia name Bhayqata 

34 This 1s explamed vory clearly mm certain intoresting vorses of tho Bhuridattajitaka, Jat, Vol VI, 
p 208, verses 151, 153 

35 Moreover, as regards the spiritual class, we may, I think, compare this, at least distantly, with 
the fact that by the side of, partly perhaps in preference 10, the spiritual class of tho old style—if I may 
use this expression—the Brahman caste which was falling off from its old charactor, the epintual class 


of the new style, corresponding to the ideas of the new age, that 1s, thosects of the Aramanas ateppod up 
to the foreground 


86 I here refer in passing to the Vessénam vithy which 1s montioned in Jat, Vol VI, p 185 ¢F also 
p 418, verse 1477, as also p 142, verse 636 Rathakdrakulesu rd pukhusalhulesu vd vesesu vd 

87 The frequent mention side by side of the three categories of Ahatteya, brdhmana and yahapaty shows 
that we have to think of the gahapat: as a category different from the two higher castes, and \vt of the 
same kind The conspicuous and respectable position, on the other hand, that 14 assigned to the 
Gahapatis (Fick, 164), seems to preclude the idea that suddas were included among them L cannot adnut 
a mode of expression lke the Jataka passage (II, 241) cited by Fick (op cat ), an subliciently adequate for 
the purpose of establishing a difference between vessa and gahapat: ‘This holds good al o of Jat, I, 152 
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In the observations made above we have already touched upon the passages in the 
Pali text bearing on the concept Sudda Here also Fick (p 202) dems the real existence 
of acaste And certamly 1t 18 correct that endlessly heterogeneous elements were comprised 
together under that designation, about which the only definite thing was that it denoted 
the position of thesc individuals below the three higher castes, ana that people had no 
interest un having a clear comprehension of its proper positive character and no enquiry 
was made in that direction However, I would not like to express 16 as my opmion that 
the concept Nudda appertamned to mere theoretical discussions Nu matter what exactly 
those desiunated as Sudda were, to the living consciousness3§ of the generality of people 
an tow reflected in the Pali teat, the Suddas appear, I think, to have been a category of 
men who were homogeneous at least when looked at from a particular point of view and 
vere united among themselves by this common feature The Ambatthasutta (Digha 
Nikava) compares the Brahman who mechanically repeats the hy mno of the ancient Reshis, 
ty a Suddo 24 Nuddadéso va, to a man who stations himselt at the place from which a king 
has spoken, who talks in the same words and then fancies himself ts be a king, a clear 
proof, | think, that the concept Sudda had its ewstence not merely in the theoretical 
frameworh of society, but that the Sudda had not vamshed out cf the daily life, and that 
people wers accustomed to 58y,, So and so is a Sudda 2° 


if we are not yet entitled to contest that the concepts Vargyo and Sidra had parted 
with an essential part of their ancient significance in the Buddhist age, even then Pali 
htcrature enables us, T think, an occasional gumpse of the newly-formmg organisations 
which drove them out and installed themsclves in their place 1 thmk that here we see 
Nefore us a bit of the previous history of the modern system of caste, inasmuch as we 
meet with orgamsations that were predestined later to become castes, at a stage ¥ hich 


evidently preceded that development 


A passage in the formulary of confession of the Buddhist order of nuns — as given in 
ona of the oldest texts of the Pals hterature — enumerates the courts, especially the corporate 
ausenblies, which possessed. a sort of magisterial dignity The vell of the nun should 
ant he bestowed upon a Chor, without the authorisation of the respective court , 1 says, 
roloketod rdpanuam od. samgham vd ganam va piigam vd senim vd 40 The old commentary‘! 
observes here Aja ndma, yattha raja anusdsat, 4j)4 apalohetabbo, samgho ndma 
Lhelekhuntsumgho vuceat, bhakkhwnisamgho apaloketabbo Gano ndma (then m the same way piige 
ndnit, a¢ns nama), yaltha gano (piigo, senr) apaloketabbo It will be seen that im ths 
enumeration there 1s no mention of caste associations (ydtz) Here probably we meet with 


anny 


» that one should behave properly to Brahmans and Gahapatis, toward 


(Fu kk, 165) when it 18 said ther 
it doos not manifestly follow that the negamas and the 7dnapadas stood on 


the Negamasand the Jdnapadas, 


the aime level ax the gahapats 
ip Of course, not to tho ortical consciousness as 1t prevailed m the Buddhist monastic enday 


itaelf, whieh maintained the ossontial equality of all men (cf say, the Assaldyanasuita) — which 
CONSCIOUBOHB, moreover, WAA gometimes much wanting in consistency, as when the proposition was atarted 
that a Buddha could be bora only in Brahman ora Kshatriya family 
39 Hore Lrofor also to the parable of the man who when hit by an arrow, instead of gettmg himself 
attended to by tho physician, enquires first of all, whoit is that has hit him, whether a Khattiya or 
or o Vessa or & Sudda (Mahima Nrkdya, Vol I,p 429) m my opmion, a satisfactory 
Le anen thoix dauly life had not ceased to mind whether a person was & Fessa or a Sudda, 


widence that people mn 
m 40 Bhikkbunl Patimokkha, Sanghadisesa 2 Venaya Petaka, Vol IV, p 226 


4t Bee Vinaya Pitala, Vol Ip SXF 
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associations, namely the senss*2 in which, to all appearance, the tendency to develop into 
castes in the modern sense, was inherent ‘Tradition ‘3 defines srems as an aysociation of 
people of the same or of different jdits, who carried on the same trade Thus the legal 
literature enumerates by way of examples, srenss of horse dealers, betel-sellers, weavers and 
shoemakers 44 The inscriptions alsv furnish materials , not infrequently, those of the Buddhist 
cave temples of Nasik Junnar, &c , where we find a dhafiiihasem, a telaprshakaérenr and go 
on (see Archeological Survey of Western India, IV, pp 94, 96ff, 102,104) Also an inscription 
of Gwalior (Samvat 933) mentions a eren, of ol pressers (tatlha), as also one of gardeners 
(mdltka)**, this last one appears also in an inscription of Samvat 1343 coming from 
Somanaéthain Sorath, 46 andsoon The Epic leaves no doubt that srens acquired an important 
political sgmficance 47 We learn from the legal literature that the érenss had ther own 
ordinances and a certain jurisdiction 48 Their presidents or elders are mentioned in the 
Jétakas or in other places 49 It 13 said of everyone who calls together an assembly of the 
people, sabbd sentyo sannipdtetud 5° Tt 13, however, yuite clear that for the timo of which 
the Jatakas furnish a picture, the conception of caste has to be excluded from the sen} Sen 
is neither vanna nor jit, the professions in which the corporation of sens is found to e xist, 
fall, as the Suttabibhanga has shown us, under the category of Sippam, perhaps also that, 
of Kammam, never under that of Jdis On the other hand, however 1b .13 no les clear 
that there sie occasions when the sem approach the nature of caste ‘Lhe hereditary 
character of the professions 18 of course, not an inviolable law,’ although im fact itis a very 
important rule 3 There can be no doubt that the heterogeneous character, the greater 
or lesser degree of defilement which was associated with particular vocations according 
to the nature of the work, produced an aloofness mixed with contempt among the, 
membe1s, nay, a split among themselves the frequent local isolation of particular 
professions in fixed streets or special villages 53 —- perhaps wholly, ox 1n part, in conseq ence 
of that defilement— must have contnbuted to the erection of barriers between them, 
Now, if from ancient tunes onwards, the thought and life of the nation, accustomed. 
to the conception of caste as a natural differentiation by birth, was connected 
—though not indissolubly and not without exceptions — with difference of occupatiob 
with such restrictions as were produced by tho fear of deflement by intercourse with 
persons of lower birth wasit not then perfectly natural that out of these guilds 
or corporations, there should grow up organisations more and more like the castes, 


and ultimately the castes themselves 54 We learn of guilds of the Méhkas from a 
See 


tee 
42 Puya seems not 10 have been taken mto account hero according to the definition quoted by Jolly 
£DM@G, 50, 518, n 2 from the Viramitrodaya, the pdga is a corporation dhinnajdtindm bhinnavrittandm 
ekasthdnavdsind™ grdmanagarddisthdndndm In tho Vinaya Préakhw may be Comparod perhaps Chulla 
vaggs, VIII, 4,1, Nissaggiya 30,1, Pac huttiya 33, 5,2, 82,1, Bhikkhun: Nivsapyivea 8, 1, cf also ¥oy, 
Konighche Gewalt,p 15,2 1 
43 See Jolly, op cet p, 518 a4 Jolly, Recht und Site, 136 


is Hpugraphia Indyea, Vol I, p 160 C'f the guud of the mikikdra of whom jetthaka Is mentioned im 
$85, ITT, p 405 





46 Ep Ind, I, 285 47 Hopkins, Ruling Cast, 81 if 
43 Fick, 172, Jolly, Recht und Sstte, 138 » Foy, Kontgliche Geualt, 14 
49 Wick, 182 80 Diammap Atth, yy 239 


vl One is here reminded of the parents who pondered upon tho question whe 
their son learn lekhd, ganand or rnpa, Mahdvagga, I, 49 

$2 Fick, 179 63 Fick, 180 /f 

84 An instructive example how, m the atmosphere of India, organiations of & quite different nature 
readily develop the tendency of resembling organisms of the form of casto, 18 afforded by the fact that at 
the present day there exists no connubium, or at least, no commensality botween the Brahmans or tte 
various Vedze schools, such as the Rigvedis, Madhyandins, Apastamhs, ote , Jolly ZDMU, 60, 515, Senart, 


ther the; should make 
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Jataka and alsofrom msen ptions, at the present day there 1s a caste of the Méla 55 This 
transition from one stage of development to another becomes specially clear, uf 16 be 
observed that what mm one placeis a guild, corresponds in anotherto acaste 58 So Tthink 
there can beno doubt left — and here I find myself fully in agreement with Fick,5? who has 
anticipated me in arriving atthisconclusion, vz that the guilds which the Pah literature 
shows us to have been in such a flourishing condition, are the predecessors, in a very 
essential part, of the present day castes , and mas much as we see before us the previous 
atage of the modern castes in the Buddhist hterature, therefore we are again convinced that 
there 14 no justification for transferring these modern castes themselves back to the 
period of the texts referred to 

Though in the course of these observations I have allowed myself to be induced, by the 
original materials discussed, to cast an occasional glimpse at the origin of modern castes, at 
least from a particular pomt of view, yet 1t will not be possible for me here to attempt 
@ comprehensive treatment of the problem in question, which would evidently have to be 
approached from a good many different directions *% It would require & thorough investi 
gation of sources, practically immeasurable m then dimensions, to enable us to bridge 
over the wide gulf between antiquity and modern times, so far ‘as it 18 possible for it to be 
bridged over 

Senart attitbutes the blame of the errors which he thmks he has discovered in the 
traditional conception of ancient Indian caste, to the credulity of the philological school 
who have been carned away, without question or opposition, by the Brahmanical theory, 
and it has tended to shroud an unpreyudiced vision of the real state of things I am the 
last person to pronounce the picture of antiquity which has been built up by the philologists 
working in their studies from the ancient texts alone, to be the best andthe only possible 
picture that research may succeed in drawmg But it would be a matter of immense 
rogret, 1f amongst those interested m Indian research, certam narrownesses and one-sided 
views of the philologists should be made too much of, and so discredit the philological method 
in general — certaimly this 1s not the mtention of Senart, but the danger that his book 
will actually be utilized for this purpose, cannot be overlooked The philological method, 
when rightly understood, 1mposes upon those who follow 1t no blind credulity with regard 
to the sources, nor does 11 m any way prevent them from observing the hving present and 
thus sharpening their msight for a better comprehension of these sources and of those 
past times for which these sources furnish evidence What the philological method is 
expected really to prevent, 1s the far too rash, far too unrestraimed projection of the 
picture of the present day mto the past, and the overlooking, or the disregard, of all that 
by which the texts prove, without leaving any room for doubt, the existence of forms of 
ancient institutions differmg from the picture before our eyes In the investigations of 
Senart are there not pots where one could wish that the distinguished scholar had 
more closely mamtaimed his connection with the “ école philologique ¢ 
who believes castes and guilds i a nen phates steed : a aaa - 
eee ir ae ie ne orion the economuc functions, the needs or the interest of which have created 


it (p 196) ITfany rmportance be attached to the analogy with the guilds of the Middle Ages of western 


eountries which Senart himeelf has appesled to, then it will apie ae this pe Lemaire sane 
ts ar probable, rather goes, ’ 
that limatation to the purely economic mteres ae as field, Brief Veew of the Caste System, § 33 


guch # conclusion drawn to the fact that (according to L von Schroeder, Indsene 


56 Idd, $158 Attention may be 
Eres! Kultur, 425) that Sonnerat did confound the castes directly with the guilds 


, 179, 183, 214 ff . aa 
. ie the castes of the Srens character, evidently the “ ethnic castes” (Fick, 208) might at the 
gare timo be subjected toa specially exhaustive investigation. 
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Erev OwsBEzenp Inpisca Toonsnisrug (Gor§ 
LAKELICANDRIK{) Tekst met imleiding door W 
Caland, Amsterdam, Johannes Mueller, 1917, 
$, 15> pp 8°= Verhandelingen der Koninblybho 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam 
Atdeeling Lettcrkunle Nieuwe Reeks Deel 
XVII No 3 

The Gop vlakelicandiika 1s a Sanskut play, which 
has been discovered by Dr Caland among the 
manuscipi+ collected py the late Professor Kern 
and dypoatcd wn Leiden Other manusertpts 
ot the work ai> not Lnown to exist) Tho test i 
not ea , and the manuseript, which 15 not qu to 
complete, cannot always be read with certainty 
In such cireumstanees, 16 18 not possible to judge 
with confidence about every dotail, but the main 
features are clear enough, and as the work tt» If 
ws of considerable interest, we have evory reiwon 
for being thankful to the editor for mvking it 
known to us It 1s 3uperfluous to remark that he 
ha, accomphshed his tisk with great grill and in 
an admiuable way Nobody would expect any 
thing else fiom a scholar of the rank of Dr Caland 
We may disagree with him’and even try to cor 
rect him in minor points) On the whole however 
every sound critic will acknowledge that he hay 
been successful in his readings and interpretations 
Moreover he has add Ud to the usefulness of big 
work by protiaing & . Uuible imtroduction, in which 
he gives « careful annivis and ably discusses the 
various probloms whiuh this new work raises 

The author of the play was a worshipper of 
Kiena, carrying the not uncommon name Rama 
krsna His father the Brahnun Dovajita hailed 
from Gujarat and was a follower of Rumanuja 
The play mentions the Hanumannataka and con 
taing a reference to the Bhagavata Purana 
Té 15 therofore possible to state with confidence 
that Rimakrsna cannot be older than tho L9th 
century On tho other hand, we have nothing io 
show how much later he should be placed Tho 
only terminus ante gucm 15 offored by the date 
of the manuseupt, which, according to the editor, 
3 about two hundred vears old 

The author 1s nob known from other sources, 
and no other work of his has been preserved Ho 
gives no additicny information about himeelf 
in the prastivand Here the nati asks the gutra 
dhara if Rimakpsna hails from the hneage of Dan 
dint Bhavabhiti or Bharavi, since his work ig 


1 Der Caland thnks that the mention of Dar, 


wright and adds probability to Professor Pisehel’ 


worthy of being represented bofore a royal audience 
The Sttradhara in his reply does not say anything 
about any previous literary compositions of the 
author, and the most probable mfeience ig that 
the Gopalakehcanduka was his earliest, and per- 
haps his only work 

The play was mterded to be acted in the pre- 
sence of some king, beforoa n? pamaniala (p 45) 
The name of the king 15 not, however, mentioned 
Wo are turther informed that the spectators were 
not o1dinary courtuis  (sadhdi anardyasamdga, 
p 4£), but devotecs of Krena (hdribhaktat ar yah, 
ibiclem) From these and othe: indications the 
editor rightly infors that the GopdAlakelicandnka 
was prepared for representation on the occasion 
of the rasaydtra, the autumnal fostival mm honour 
of Krena = It 1s not, however, a popular play, and 
it 19 ONprossly stated that, out of consideration for 
the high class audience, 1t has been writton only 
m Sanskrit As a matter of fact, there is only one 
short sentence in Prakiit quite in tho bogununing 
where the nait starts addicasing the sutradhdra 
in tho usual way um Suuragyeni, but 19 nferrupted 
and told to go on m Sanskrit We may hore com. 
paro Bhisa’s Paticaritia, where Brhannala starts 
speaking Sanskrit when deserbmg the fight A 
sunilar state of things 14 olso found im Bh iga’s 
Dutavakya, whoro Sanskrit ws the only language 
use, and, as montioned by the editor, am the 
Llanumanniditaka 

The contents aro in agreoment with the ocea 
sion of the reprosontation, having been taken from 
the Kina logend ‘Tho play thus belongs to that 
class of dramas which owes its oxistonce to the later 
development of Hindmsm and especially of the 
popular cult of Kr na and Radha In $106 of 
my sketch of the Indian diama im the Kneyclo. 
pedia of Indo Aryan rosearch | have mentioned 
a long series of such plays, and also tho ( rope 
kelicaudiuika whichT had not, however, then a en, 
whorofore L wrongly supposed that 1 may have 
been a chiyA nataka IL shall have to return to 
this question later on In this place L shall only 
remind tho reader of the fact that all ihe Iv cna. 
plays whose date can bo ascertained, with the only 
exception of Bhisa’s Bilacatta, aro late works 

On the other hand, the common epinton of San 
skrit scholars used to be that populut Lepresenta 
tions of various episodes of the Krana legend, such 
as tho slaying of Kamsa, wore one of the chief 


din m this connection charvetersos hun ay a play. 


sviow that Dandin was the author of the Mrechaka tka. 
Tam unable to see howthe mention of Daniin’s name ahould prove anything mor 


o than that of Bhaéravis 
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sources froma which tho classical Indian diama has / nitive drama The Bhavai ly usually performed 
sprung = This opinion cannot any longer be upheld, | yy, 9 pal and ose weirs ak . rs . 
since Protessar  Luders, m his masterly study on} ,) Sr ie ee ae 
j places as court-yards of temples and the like No 
the Saublukas, has proved that the famous passage 
stage 19 required, no scenery, only a poor curtain 
in. tho Mahabhisya, on which this opmion was] oogac, onelly held by — t h end : 
biyed, has ben thoroughly misunderstood and consists not daensis ae : saicieane ne 
uw 
does not rete. to real dramatical performances but boiheschore ee = an : oe yee 
song. referrmg to the me1 


to recitations of epieal poems accompanied by dents rep _ hich th 1 
resented, m smzm, whic e 
shadow pictures or some sort of dumb play jom ” 3 ° iets ie 


On the othe: bind, there can be no doubt tha; 
drunatieal processions and performances of some 
yout at an early dato played a promment idle in 
the worship ot Ivana 

At the present (lay such performances are quitr 
common Much useful imformation about them 
has beon brought together in Wilham Ridgeway’s 
lughly interesting book, The dramas and diamate 
dances of non Muaopean iaces Cambridge 1915 
We here lean amone other things, that Brahman 
wefors ot the Vallabhacarya seet in Mathur’, the 
so called Rasdh urs, cam then lvelthood by giving 
dramatic portormances of Krsna’s exploits, and 
that they also ;o to Gujarat and perform such 
cpisodes there Tho language used 13 Bray 

The portormancesot tho Rasdharis are also men 
tioned by Gowse in his book on Mathuré (second 
edition, pp TP) Lrcgret not to be able to con 
auly that work hero m Kugtiana Di Caland, 
howover, gives a quotation which 1s of especial 
iiterest. We learn that tho roal actors are child 
ron, who «lo not, howover, speak the dialogue, but 
only act ita diunb show, while one of the Ras 
dhavis i deelasmimng ma set recitation 

There ean be no doubt about the charactor of 
the performances of those Ragdhdiis We have to 
do with a popula: drama, and we may safely add 
that such plays bave then roots in a distant past 

Nigt the namo is the case with the old Yatrés of 
Bonual These have been doncuibcd? as “9 yort of 
mydodrama, the dralogues being mainly conducted 
in jongs {Tho master smger 1s generally ex 
pottan the the ologw al lore of the Vaisnavas He 
comwey fre quondly into the midst of the performers 
ant aaberpret. them love as divine love, making 
a little commentary aside? * When the singers 
hac oyun, this song, the mister smger would 
approach and craw the attention of the audience 





































In both cases we notice that the dramaric per- 
formance is supported by explanations given by ~ 
the manager or by the chorus, a state of things 
which is quite familar to most of us from the 
present day stage of the juguler, the clown or tha 
buffoon It 1g a characteristic feature of the low 
elass popular stage and is certamly an mheritance 
from the oldest tumes 

It would be easy to show that such popular per- 
formances m modern India show many traces 
of the mfluence of the classical Indiandrama No 
body would, however, now a days think of con- 
sidermg them asa modern development derived 
from the classical stage On the contrary, they 
take us back to a primitive theatre which was m 
1is turn one of the chief sources from which the 
classical theatre has sprung The case 1s exactly 
analogous to what we observe with regard to the 
modern Indo Aryan vernaculars m their relation 
to Sanskmt They have assimilated numerous 
elements of the classical language of high hterature, 
put they are not the daughters of Sansknt They 
are derived from those old forms of speech which 
are the source of Sanskrit as well, they are mieces 
and not daughters of the hterary language of the 
Brahmins 

Tho popular representations of the present 
day accoidmgly pomt to the existence of an ancient 
popular theatre And it 1s possible to prove that 
the Kisna legend played a promiment role m 
the repertoire of this theatre at a very early date 
Ghat is shown by the ewstence of a Krsna play 
amongst the dramas commonly ascribed to Bhasa 

I am aware of the fact that Professor Barnett, 4 
has tired to show that these plays can hardly be 
asctibed to Bhasa He bases his conclusions on 
the alleged fact that the Mattavilasa, @ prahasena 
of tho Pallava King Mahendravikramavarman 
«(ap 620)” shows exactly the sane features as 
the jlays attmbuted to BhAsa, except that the 
author 18 named in the prelude it opens with the 
stago direction, “after the nandt the stage manager 


d Literature, Calcutta, 1911, pp 7247 


to the descuptin ? 
The role hae played by the master singer 


really the uinuliar state of things in the so called 
* Bhayva or popular drama of Guyarat, which seems 
te ho the lineal descendant of an aneicnt pri 


y Deol Chandra Sen, History of Bengal. Language an 


3 Ne ' 149 //, afte. D R Bhandarkar 
rer cee Z Scheol of Oriental Studs 


6 RIN, 1919, pp 234%, Bulletun of the 
Part Ill, pp 35 Af 
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enters,, and the latter 1ecites the introductory 
are several traces of likeness m style 4s Mahen 

dravikramayvarman hxed m the seventh century 
and Kahdasa probably was about a hundred years 
earher, these features in the plays of ‘‘ Bhisa ” are 
therefore no evidence for a date earher than that 
of Kahdasa , and we are fully justified m ho'ding 


that both the Mattavildsa and the plays of “Bhasa” | 


are products of 1 south eastern school of drama 
that hul not ieecpted the rules of technique 
which later becamo universal (probably through | 
the ineieaginy influence of Kalidasa and his school) 
andl that the works of | Bhasa ” are really anony 
mous products of some humble noet of the « venth 
century, who did not mtroduce his name imto his 
preludes because 1t canned no weight Henee it 
is perhaps not uni asonable to conjecture that tho 
king Rajasimha mentioned m the fmal vorses of 
the playa of “ Bhasa ” is tho Pandya Té: Mian 
Réajyasimha [ (ca AD 075)’ 

These arguments have failed toconvince me We 
hnow fror the prose portion of the Sahity adai pana 
VI, 25 that there was no consensus of opinion about 
what should be undcistood under the team rendy 
One author (Aagord) way os opmuon that it should 
be apphed to tho introductory stanza with 
which most Indian drairas open Others, and 
apparently the majority, held that the mundi did 
not form pert of the actual plav but boronged to 
the pibivatunye, Which wai not the work of tho 
autho: of the mdividual play We are tuither 
informed that old manuseripts of the Vilaamon 
vast alranged the opening of the diana in the 
panto way agin © Bhisa’s”? plays  Lundcrstand 
the passage so that the Viliamoryasi 15 only given 
ag aun instance ofthis practico of old manuseripts 
And we know from the critical apparatus to Fille 
brandt’s edition of the Mudrazdkegasa that one ot 
the very best manuscripts of Visdkhadatta’s drama | 
places the words nurdyante tatah prarigaty stra 
dhiwh before the mtroduetory verse It ig not 
improbable that the usual opening of most San 
skrit plays is frequently duc to a wmodclimg unde 
the infuence of the opimion of the theoretiian 
mentioned m the Sahityadarpana as lased, and 
that the manuscripts of * Bha.a’s” plays, of the 
Mattaviltsa and one of the Mudrdrdksasa manu 
scripts, have pieserved tho olderarrangement which 
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not know the Mattavildsa 





verse, the piclude 15 styled sthupan, and there 
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was once alyo toundin manusoiipts of the Vikram. 
o1vas: It is impossible to base any conclusions 
on such a state of things, the Iss so because even 
“Bhasa 1s not quite cousistcnt im this respect, 
no mention whatever of the vind: beng met with 
in the Madhyamavy dyoga 


No1 am 1 allo to attach any importance to the 
use of the term sthupand mstead of prasidvand mn 
the Mattaviltsa and im‘ Bhwa’s ” plays In 
the fiast place, § Bhasa’’ is not consistent m 
his choice of this term.) = Tn one ut the manuserpts 
of the Pratimdyaugandhar wana we read Gna 
kha wnstead, and in Karnabhara the common term 
prastdvane, Winchis also alluded to m Dutaghit 
othica, i uscd On the other hand, tho tein 
sthapany ocems in Kulasekharay arman’s Subhadia 
dhanaijaya and Tapatisamvarana No chiro 
nological interences cam be drawn fiom such a 
state of things 

With regard to the hheness ol style, I can cer 
tainly sco that there iy some resemblance between 
the Maltavilisa and “ Bhaga’s 7? plays And 
one pupht urnze that the wmelldhe scene iy of the 
saine kind as the thud act of Pratiyfi ty augandha- 
rayana But there are also miny dotails in which 
* Bhasa 7 omakes aw doadedly older uapression than 
Mahcndiavikianevarnmen, and the poimts ot 
rosommblanc¢ may very wall be accidental, or they 
may be the result of an imitation of “ Bhasa’g ” 
plays The thud act of the Pratipndiyaugandhard 
yana has up to modern times Leen cspecially 
mi gical favour am southern India $ 

The aeuincnts up tavour ot Professor Barnett 5 
ae theaetore, am my opmion, not con 
clusve On the other hand, the mon me nto, 
o£ the wuthors nume in the openmy of ' Bhasa’g ” 
plays and the tact which Protessor Barnett does 
not seom to doubt, that the Curudatta is the source 
of the fist tour acts of the Miechikrtikié make 
My anpossible to assign su late a date to “ Bhasa’s ” 
plays as sugecstcd by Professor Barmett, and I 
aim stl of opusion that they are an fact the work 
of the famous Bhasa 

At all cvents, wo may sately ascube the 
Balaeanta to oan carly date and make uso of 16 
mn exanining the question about old Krsna plays 
on the popular stage of India 

The Balacarita is « peculia play, and it seems 
to be intunately connected with the popular stage, 
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Inmy Indian Diama, paragiaph 71 there is amusprint, the fifth act being mentioned mstoad of 
the turd Cf the introduction to the Pratumanitaka, p sl 


When lb wiote my Indian Drama, I did 


8 In paragiaph 75 of my In tian Diana T have through an oversight stated that Dandin, Kivyd- 


darsa 2,226 quotes the stanza limpativa tamo’:g nifiom the Micchakatika, 


montion his source 


IIe does not, of course, 
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Tho vanous appattions seen by Kamsa in [lee 
dream were porhaps represented a the sa haart - Ef Ooi i eeedle era: tahoe 
way of the ancient natas, just a4sis perhaps the case | of the thnd act In this eens pia oe 
with the Apabhramsa verses of the Urvasi The | that follows immediately a ea ‘ ee 
ehict contents aro the foats of Bisna durmg his | P/@stdvand does not consist of cp eats oe 
poyouN among the cowherds, endmg with the | logues but contains a description of the ae 
eS present on the stage A similar desemption should 


It as quite Certam ihat these tales and legends! perhaps be supphed after the aime words at the 
Ixginning of the fret act 













































must have been que popular and well known 
when the Balacauta was waittan und I have httle 
doubt that Bhdsa has diansplanted them from the 
poptdar stage to the higher play 

he Nisna play did not, however, act 1.) firm 
foots, on the litgher stage until much lata 
Bhisa did not find sueeessois betorc those days 
when the later development of Hinduism and} Which do nut contain any dialogue or monologne 
especially of the iehgion of Bhakti had set m, | but cxplain the situation or desernibe the sient 
and the Gop WUalelcandnka belongs to this fator of the persons represented Such passages are ot 
lrequent occurlence and forma pecuhar frature of 
our play 


Then, however, the question pDiescnts itself, who 
Can possibly be the speaker of such a prastdvand 
01 inti oductory desciption, which does not belong 
to the actual play of the actors And the same 
question must be asked with reference io several 
other passages paithy in proce, partly m verse, 


phase of the development Phe popular Isigie 
druma had no doubt flouryhed the wholo time , 
ity fam cstablishinent on the lugher theatre, on the 
other hand, 1s comparatively late 


In one place such a desciuption 16 put mto the 
mouth of a person called sucaka, and we naturally 
infer that he 1s the speaker of all such narrative or 
desciuiptive passages Dr Caland refers us for the 
cvplanation of the word stcaka to Hemacandra 
\dhidhanacintamam 330, (cf Yadav aprakaéa , 
ed Oppeit p 143, 1 1éb) and states that steaka 
is there givcn asa synonym of sutradhdia Strictly 
speaking that 1s not however the cise Hema 
candra simply mfoims us that the siicaka, the 
‘indicator’ in dramatical termmology, carnes 
the designation sitradhéra That 1s to say, that 
sdcakea is the wider, better known term, and it 
1s pcrbaps allowable to infer that it belongs to the 
tc:mmology of the popular theatre In the clasgi- 
cul dramh the sdeaka, who 35 there called s%ira 
dhara docs not * mdicate ” or * descitbe * m the 
same Way an io the Gopalakeheandiik: We shall 
have to ask outselves 1f we find any imdications 
that he does oz did, so in the popular play of the 
vulgar stage Jn that case we should naturally 
ute: that the Gopalakehcandnka represents an 
aitempt at applymg peculamties of the popular 
stage to the classical drama 


The Gopftlake leandmaké is, ap has aleady becn 
stated wirlten am Sanshaat, and st docs uot, vecod 
ingly, belong to the popular stay ¢ On the other 
hand, at difers an some importimt detads trom 
all other known Sanskeot plays 


lf 18 called a ndiaka It 16 not however a 
niiakn in the more specialiwed sense of this word 
hea torm has, as m several other instances, been 
used to denote a play im general It is not possible 
to rogister ib under any of the vaious types of 
drama desenbed by Bharata and his successors 


The division mto acts 18 appurcntly mcomplete 
\fter theend ofthesecond actthore is no further 
montion of the beginning or end of any act = The 
and of the thud and the beginning of the fourth 
act seem to be miusmg At the end of what the 
editor takes to be the fourth act wo only read ez 
nishidates, whereupon. a pros mtbroduces the 
last, probably Lfthact atthe end of which the 
sfttiadbars agem iakes his appearance and puts 
anend tothe performance with the formula «alam 
atinatarena, which weknow from the begmning ofs0} pe Cato aw melined to thmk so He ably 
many plays declaring that it will not be possible | a ccusses the problems raised by the said pecuhar- 
to give u further representation of the id of) iby of our play, and suggests more than one expla 
bhagauit, Fecunse nobody could do so satisfact | 1. t10n m addition to the supposition that we are 
only ‘Then the actors Ieave the stage, and finally | pace to face with a feature of the popular stage 
a blessing and a@ stanza giving the name of the poet | 7 pall cay © few words on these suggestions, hinds 
nie added, whereupon tho Colophon follows Dr Caland bumself does not thnk io be the 
solution of the difficulty 

We ight he says, thmk of a chiva nateke, 
a shadow play, where the dialogue and evervihing 


«Ise 13 spoken by the manager, Orin certaincases by 
Agaimst suchan explanation henghtly 


A sun ilar arrangement is not ‘ound many other 


Sansket play There are however also other 


poowluctics 
The term prasiqvan« 1 not used im the same way 


[t seems to denote the open | the steaka 


as im other drainas 
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| 
urges that the actors are sometunes said to enter |and Jumsm gradually came unde: the mfluence 


after pushing aside the curtam 


Anothe: possibility which he mentions, is thal 
the play was a readmg drama not destined for the 
stage at all, but only meant to be rceited o1 study dd 
inwntnmg Against this, howevel, 1t 1s sufficient 
to refer the student to the mtroduction, whero the 
nati speaks of natandfya aud of abhinayapia- 
dai gana,and where we hear uf the samaja, beforc 
which the play 1s gomg to In represented 


We aie therefore apparnntls forced to look for 
an explanation in the usages of the popula. theatre 
and that 1s also the view which Dr Caland favours 
He compares the Kreni plays at Mathura dc 
seribed by Mr Giowsé which [ have mentioncad 
above 


T agre’ with nm that we shall have to look in 
that direction, but I do nob think that wo have to 
do with a kmd of dumb shew, accompanied by 
recitation hy the sucaha 


So far as I ean see iho pla, is a new motance of 
tho tendency which I think we can follow all through 
the history of the Indian drama, to draw on the 
uch treasure of popular performances for onlag 
ing the scope of the high class drama In a sinulan 
way this drama itself came into existence, and later 
on we can over and over again observe how dia 
matical peecuhatties wore transferred froin the 


village stage to tho leaned theatie, so thal ncw 
Tu 
this way tho shadow play has obtamed its place 


dramatical types arose and got a finn footing 


m Ingher hteratwe, and im this way we must 
account forthe numerous upartipakas and sec ondary 
species The theoretical treatises of diamaturgy 
have always exercised astrong controlling mfluence 
on development, but they are mthor tun based 
on tho existing hterature and had to he cnlarged 
when new dramatic typos came mio cxustence 
Bharata 


put together tho old iules about the ats of tho 


himself could do nothmg more than 


stage and rogister and deserbe the various kinds 
ot dramas existing at his time, even if they were 
only represented bya single specimen, asin the 
case of the Samavahfira And his cuccessors 
have followed in his footsteps 

It 1s just the samo thmg which we observe in 
India’s religious history Local and popula: 
cults ale raised to the rank of Brahmanical religion 
Siva has some of his rootgin conceptions whi h 


were not from tho beginning Aryan Buddhisin 


of Brahmanical thought Some of the most pro 
muinent reformers of modern Hmduism were Brah 
mans, and so forth The Brahmins are of course 
the guardians of old traditions and they havo oftcn 
been described as reactionary enemies of progiess 
and development Thatis howevor, only one ade 
of thor physiognomy At all times they havo 
also beon the pioneers who have assimilated new 
,deas and even clemonts of foreign civilisations, 
melted them together with tho tiaditional lore, and 
finally given them that Indian stamp which his 
the effect that the whole Indian civilisation, in spite 
of all differences, imparts an impression of unity 
and harmony 


Tn the caso of the drama we Lnow that the oldest 
playwright whosc works have come down to us, 
and the fist author ot a theoretical treatise on 
dramatwal act were Brahmins and poots filled 
with Brahmanical sprit have over and over again 
aysinulated imnore and more ot popular dramatic 
genres and raiseck them the rank of high 
hiorature 


lo 


The Gopalakelaudiika i a new amstance It 
isa now transplanting of the popular plays of 
the Krgny worshippers to tho higher: stage, and ib 
has transforr«l the activity of the deseribing and 
osplaming bead sigoror manager mito tho technics 
of the classical Choatre 

That is the chiet {haut 
to Ramakrsnas play We may seme day find other 


plays of the samo kind as the Gop iakeohcandrika 


interest allaches itself 


It a4, howevcr, pust as possiblo that wt represents a 
The 


Gt thus wovel species shows that the 


solitary attempt and ncver found succossors 
(linGoveLry 
developmont of the classical tudin drama was 
continucd up to Comparatively moder times, and 
if Sanskrit should ever again become the language 
of the highest civilisation im India, there ig ne 
We 


already possess an adaptation of Shakespeare i an 


doubt that thi developmont will contunue 


Indian Sansliit play We may some day find 
But 


we inay cst asgured that Tada will eventually 


fidian plays m imutation of Goethe on Ibsen 


remodel all such adaptations im her own spirit 
Tho great umportanuce of India tho history of 
human ciuvthsahon does nut only rest with the 
origmal prodactions of the Undian mind, but also 
with ite genius tor assumating now and foreign 
Clements and giving thom a traly Indian stamp 
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Chandrabhaga—il The Chinab—the Acesimes of the Greeks, or rather the united 
streams of the Jhelum andthe Chinab It has its source ma lake called Lohitya- 
sarovara (Kaka P,ch 82),1n Lahoul, south of Ladakh, or Middle Tibet 2 The mver 
Bhima, a branch of the Krishna 

Chandradityapura—Chamdor in the Nasik district, it was the capital of Dudhaprahara, a 
king of the Yidava dynasty (Dr Bhandarkar’s Hist of the Dehhan, Sec XIV) 

Chandragii—Near Belgola, not far from Seringapatam, sacred to the Jasnas The 
ancient name of the place was Deya Durga UJASB, 1838, p 520) See Arbuda 

Chandrapura—Chinda in the Central Provinces it was the capital of king 
Haiwsadhvaja (Rice’s Dfysore Inservptions Introd XXIX), but m the Jawmnt-Bharata (ch 
17), Hamsadhvaja is said to have been king of Champaka-nagari Chandrapura or 
Chandrivati or Chandanavati was two Yojanas or two days’ journey from Kuntalaka- 
pura or Kautalakapura (Jawnim-Bharata, ch 53) See Kuntalakapura 

Chandrapuri—l Same as Chandwar (Vardha P,ch 122) 2 Same as Chandrika pur? 
and Chandrvpura, the name of Sravasti or Sahet-mahet in the Gonda district in Oudh 

Chandrakekhara—See Chattala 

Chandra tirtha -See Kaveri 

Chandravati— Chander: in the Lalitpur district, Central India, Sandravatis of the 
Greoks, and Chandbari of the Prtthvird; Rdgo It wag the capital of Sisupala, king of 
Chedi (2 Mukherj1’s Lahtpur) 

Chandravati—l The mver Chandan or Andhelé which falls mto the Ganges, near 
Champanagar mn the district of Bhagalpur Jt is the Andomatis of Arman See Andha 
»  Jhalrapattan in Rayputana (Tod’s Rajésthan, II, p 1602) 3 Near Abu (Bomb 
diaz , Vol I, Pt I,p. 185 ) 

Chandrika-—The river Chandrabhég& (Chenab) 

Chandrik®puri—Sravasti or Sahet-mahet in the district of Gonda in Oudh 1% 
was the birth-place of Sambhavanatha, the third Tirthavkara, and of Chandraprabhanatha, 


the eighth Tirthapkara of the Jainas There 1s a Jaina temple dedicated to Sobhanatha, 


which name 18 & corruption of Sambhavanatha (see Sravasti). 
= Chandrikapuri 
Chandy ood, oa pn where in 11934 D Shahabuddin Ghori defeated 
aes ante king of Kanauy (Thornton’s Gazeiteer). Chandwar 1s evidently a contraction 
ee iP, ch 122 
: eve nie a ie. cae of Mirzapur (Sakisangama Tantra, vu) The 
Charanudr | Chunar was at one time considered one of the most impregnable forts in India 
hall saa it by the Pala Reyés, who reigned over Bengal and Behar from the middle of 
ae hace thetwelfth contury ofthe Christian era According to Buchanan (Martin's 
ee, 1,2) soma of the Pala Rayas lived there, which implies that 1 was & place ok 
— poe at that period The portion of the fort, which 18 called Bhartrihart’s 
: yer slace where he performed asceticism The traditionisthat Bhatrihari after 
‘ pene fruit travelled to various places and halted at Sehwan, Bhartewar, 
cating, & ee and other places (JASB, 1837, p 852)  Bhartrihar1 was the author 


k called Bhartrihan-Sasira and of the Vasrdgya-sataka For the story 
(Tawney’s trans ) p 198 Heentered seventimes & 


Muc 
palace, 


Yuna, 
of & colobrated wor 


,o Prabandhachintamant 
_ pee as a priest and seven times returned to the laity and became Upasaka, 
Buddhist mor 1-652 4 p (I-teing’s Record of the Buddiust Relsgron by Takakusu, p 180 


He died in 65 


General Introduction, p LVII) The fort 18 said to have been protected by the 
and Gene ’ 
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goddess Gangé Deviall the day, except in the first pahar of the morning, when 1t was taken 
by the English It contaims astate-prison where Trimbakji Danglia, the minister of Bayi 
Rao who was the adoptive father of Nana Saheb, was kept confined till his death (Heber’s 
Journal, Vol. I) The fort was strengthened by Sultan Mahmud before his descent on 
Benares in 1017, 1n 1575, 1t held out against the Mughal army for six months and in 1764 
it was taken by the English 
Charitrapura—Puri in Orissa (Cunmngham’s Anc Geo, p 510, R W C, II, 205). 
Charmanvati—The mver Chambal im Rajputana It has its source ina very elevated 
pomt of the Vindhya amongst a cluster of hills called Janapava It has three 
co-equal sources from the same cluster, the Chambal, Chambela and Gambhira The niver 
is said to have been formed bythe “juice of skin” (blood) of the cows sacmficed at the 
Yajiia of Rantideva (MbA , Drona P, ch 67, Meghaduia, Pt I, v 46) 
Chattala—Chittagong (Tanirachuddmam, ch. 51) The temple of Bhavani on the 


Chandraéehhara hill near Sitakunda 1s one of the 52 Pithas, where a portion of Sati’s nght 
hand 18 said to have fallen The Bdrahi Tanira (ch 31) contains some account of the 
Chandrasekhara hill as a place of pilgrimage 

Chatushpitha-parvata—The Assia range, one mile to the south of Jaypur in the 
district of Katak im Orissa Udaya gir is a spur of this range, five mules from Bhuva- 
nesvara, containing many Buddhist caves and sculptures of ancient date The range is 
also called Khanda-giri and Alti-gin (JASB, Vol. XXXIX) 

Chaushath-jogini—Same as Bhyigu-lirtha 

Chay4—Porebunder in Guzerat a famous port at the commencement of the Christ- 
1an era 

Chedi—Bundelkhand and a part of the Central Provinces It was bounded on the 
west by the Kali-Sindh and on the east by the Tonse [tis the Cheoti of the Buddhists 
Tod (Rd jasthdn, I, 43 note) identifies Chedi with Chander: (Chandiavati or Sandiavatis of 
the Greeks), a town in Bundelkhand, whichis said to have beon the capital of Sisupala, 
who was killed by Kiishna (see also JASB, Vols. XV and LXXI, p 101) Itis is 
miles west of Lalitpur the ruins of old Chandeiz1, however, are 8 miles north-west of the 
modern town (J ASB ,1902, p 108 note) Chander has been described in the Ain-$ 
Akbar. asa very large ancient city contaming afort According to Di Fulner(M A J), 
General Cunningham, (Arch S Rep ,TX,106) and Dr Buhler (Vilramenka charita, xvin 
95), however, Daéhala Mandala or Bundelkhand was tho ancient Chedi, Dahala bemg on the 
Narbada In the Skanda P, Revé-khania, ch 36, Mandala 18 said to be another name 
for Chedi Mandala is the Mandala: of Ptolemy, a territory situated m that upland 
region where the Nona and the Narmad& havo their sources (McCiindle’s Plolmy, p 168) 
Kalatjara was the capital of Chedi under the Gupta kings, and Suktumati its capital at 
the time of the Mahabhdrata Ched1 was also called Trrpuri from its capital now called 
Tewar, 81x miles from Jabbalpur (Epgraphia Indica, Vol I,pp 220, 258, and Hemakusha) 
Tewar (Teor) was the capital of Dahala (Alberuni’s India, Vol I,p 202 ) The 
Anargharaghava (Act VII, 115), says that Mahishamati was the capital of Chedima x! 
at the tame of the Kalachuris See Suktimati 

Chela-ganga—The Kaveri (Harwamsa, ch 136) 

Chera—It comprised the present kmgdom of Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem, South 
Malabar, Travancore and Cochin Chera is a corruption of Kerala The pcriod from the 
third to the seventh century a D appears to have been the most flourishing in the his- 
tory ofthiskingdom In Asoka’s Edicts,itis called Keralaputia Its ancient capital was 
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Skandapura situated ata short distance to the west of Guzzelhati Pass (JRAS, 
1846, p 11) im the Coimbatore district According to Ptolemy, who lived in the 
second century a D, its capital was Karoura or Karur, called also Vann, situated 
near Cranganore on the left bank of the Amarivati, a tributary of Kaveri, its larger 
capital was Talkid (Dr. Burnell’s South Indian Paleography, p 38) Talkad or 
Dalavanapura 1s situated on the left o. north bank of the Kavert, 28 miles south-west 
of Mysoie city, and about 30 miles east of Seringapatam its ruins are even now called 
Tukad Tb was tho capital of the Gangi Vaméisfrom the third to the nmth century 
1, D, and then of the Cholas and Hoysala Ballalas who, however, removed the capital 
from Talhid to Dvaavati or Dorasamudra, now called Halebid,1n the Hassan district of 
Mysore in the 10th century It was taken by the Raja of Mysore in 1684 For an 
account of the Chora kings, see Ind Ant, 1, 360,J R A S, 1846, pp 1-29 

Cheta- It isthe same as Chelsya or Cheteyaque (Vessantara-Jataka in the Jéiakas v1, 266, 
ef Spence Hardy's M B, 119) 

Cheti—Sameas Chedi Its capital was Sotthivatt (Jdtakas, m1, 272), See Suktimati 

Chetiya-gir1—Besnagar, three miles to the noith of Bhilsa m the kmgdom of Bhopal, 
where Asoka marnied Devi By her he had twin sons, Ujjenia and Mahinda, and after 
wards adaughtor Sanghamitia It was the capital of the country called Dakkhinagiri 
(Turnour’s Mahdvamsa, ch XIIT) which 1s perhaps a corruption of Dasarna 
Dr Rhys Davids identifies 11 with Sanchi and Bidisa, but these two places are very 
close to Besnagar According to General Maisey also, Chetiya-giri 1s Sanchi “ with its 
numerous Chetiyas or stipas ” about 5 miles south-west of Bhilsa (Maisey’s Sanchi and 
its Remains, pp 3,5) It was also called Chetiya and Chetiyanagara or Chaitya-gir. 
Tt 1 situated at Trivent or Triple Junction of the rivers Betwa, Bes (or Besali) and 
Ganga, of which the last 1s believed to flow underground ( Cunningham’s Bholsa Topes, 
» 364) See se dep een 

i~ See Ahiehchhaira 

canna river Chukki in the Panjab which joins the Bias it 18 not the 
Satadru or Satle 

mien as Chittambalam (Devt-Bhdgavata, vu, 38) Southern India 
posrosses tive Bhaulka or elementary 1mages of Mahadeva, namely, the Kshius age 
image ab Kafichipura, 4p or water mage at Jambukesvara, Tea or fire sa ai : - 
ohala, Murut or wind umnage at Kalahasti, ane Hyena re a a a ea ae 
(Dr Oppert’s On the Origunal Inhabetants of Bharatavarsha or oe eee NES 
has cight mages of v hich five are elementary ( Langa Ye Dee c ) aes 

China—1 China It is mentioned in the Mahébharata (Sabha - * ° on . at wall 
(eh. X, Alk 44) In the medieval period, 16 was called Mahachina : en : 

‘hina was built by Che Hwang-te m 214 8 c Durmg the reign of the Empero 

oie 1 Dharmaraksha were the first Indian Buddhists who wen- 
Ming-te, Kééyapamitanga SS th century AD, the Buddhist religion spread among 
: ere | ae He hasheeae Sapo wit built at Nankmg by the Emperor Hiau 
= eet A D. (Edkin’s Chinese Buddhism, ch vi) 2. Anam (Sdhetya-Panshat- 


Painkd, 1321 8 8, p 68) hills of the same name 
f pilprimage ona range of hills o ’ 
Chintapurni—A celebrated place of pug a temple of Chbunnsmast. whose picture 16 


yur district, Panjab, containing arab 
I seergoril a Pinca-marti or conicalimage Thetemple is on the summut of @ hilloc 
place 
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Chitabhami—Baidyanath o1 Deoghar in the Santal Pargana, containmg the temple of 
Baidyanatha, one of the twelve Great Lingas of Mahadeva (Seva P, Bk I, chs 38, 55) 
The Mahadeva there 1s said to have been established by Ravana The place contains also 
the temple of the goddess Parvati, the consort of the god Baidyanutha It 1s said to be 
one of the fifty-two Pithas (Hdrdapitha), as Sati’s heart fell atthis place Inthe Utara 
Purdna cited by Francklin in his Site of Ancient Palbothia, p 2], Baidvanatha 1s called 
Pampapuii or Palu-géon, which 18 perhaps a coz ruption of Paralipura or Patali-grama of 
the Swa Purana Fora description of the temples of Baidyanatha or Deoghar, 
see JASB, 1883, p 164—‘On the temples of Deoghar’ by Dr. R Lo Mitra’ 
In the Mahé-Lingesvara Tantre m the ‘Hundred Names of Swa’, 16 1 mentioned 
that Baidyanatha and Vakre,vara Mahadevas aie situated in Jh rakhan’a, Siddhmatha 
and Tirakegvara Mahadevas in Rada, Ghantesvara Mahadeva on the banks ot the nvex 
Ratnakara (now called Kana-nadi in the district of Hooghly), and Kapdlesvara Mahadcva 
on the banks of the Bhagirathi Ravana, while he was cari ying Mahadeva trom Kailasa 
felta very uneasy sensation when hecame to Haritakivana, the ancient name of Baidya- 
natha, as Vaiuna, the god of the waters had entered his belly In ordez to :cheve himself, 
he placed the god in the hand of Vishnu disguiscd ab a Brahman, andietued to the no1th- 
eastern coiner of Deogha: called Harlayudi (a corruption of Haritaki-vana)to relieve him- 
self,and the1esult was the Karmanisd rivulet flowing by the north of Harlajudi_—[n the 
meantime, Vishnu put down Mahadeva at Deoghar and disappeared (Siva P , Baidy anatha- 
Mahat, ch 4) The Trkita hull, 6 miles to the east of Baidyandtha, contams a sprmg 
of water The Tapovana hill where Ravana performed asceticism (Siw? , Bh I, ch. 55, 
Brohat Sava P , IJ, 20) and which 1s about the same distance, contams a natural cave 


Chitrakata—Kimptanath-g11 m Bundelkhand it is an isolated hil] on a tiver called 
the Paisuni (Payasvini) 0. Mandikimi, where Rama dwelt for some tame dwung his 
exile (Ramayana, Ayodh K,ch 55) [t 1s about four miles from the Chitrakut station 


of theG I P Railway 


Chitrakati—Samo as Payasvim (2) the river Paisuni (Vémana P ,ch 13, v 26) 

Chitrarathta—The river Chitrarathi, a tubutary of the Northern Pennar ( Ah) 
Bhishma, ch 9) 

Chitropala—The i11ver Mahanadim Orissa below its junction with the Pym (dbf, 
Bhishma, ch 9 and Asia Res,Vol XV, Brahma P,ch 46) But it appears to be the 
Chittutola (Chitrotpala), a branch of the Mahanadi (see Hamilton's Gazelteer, 5 
Mahanuddy) 


Chitrotpala—Same as Chitropala (Markandeya P , ch 57, Arch S Rep, vu, 155, xvi, 
10) ‘The mver Mahanadi m Orissa It was crossed over by (Chaitanya after leavine 
Puri on his way to Bengal ( Chastanya-charitémi ita, Pt II, ch 16) 


Chittambalam—-Chidamvaram m south Arcot district, about one hundied and 
fifty miles south of Madras, and seven miles from the coast It contains the celcbiated 
temple of Kanakasabhaépati, the name of a Mahadeva The celebrated SankarAcharyya is 
said to have been boin at Chidamvaram (Ananda Giri’s Sankaravijaya) and he died at 
K&éichipura at the age of thnty-two According to another account, he 1s said to have 
been born at a village called Kalati on the Pirni m Kanara (see Kerala) and to have 
died at Kedérnath m Garwal It 1s now certam that Sankara was born at Kalati or 
Kaladi in Kerala during the reign of Rajanéehhara (Madhavacharyya’'s Sankaratyaya) 
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Choaspes—The Kunar or Kamah river which joins the Kopaen (modern Kabul river) 


at some distance below Jalalabad But accordmgioProf Lassen, Cnaospes or Euaspla 
18 ve Seosha (of Elphinstone’s map) which falls into the Kabul river(JASB, IX en 
p 472) a 

Choes—.According to Lassen, Choes of Arian It is the Kamah rive: which falls 
into the Kab~l river (JASB , 1840, p 472) 

Chola —I[he Coromandel Coast bounded on the north by the 11ver Pennar or the southern 
Pinikini 11ve1, and on the west by Coorg, mcluding the country of Tanjore, 1.e from 
Nellore to Puduhotta: Its capitals were Uraryur on the Kaveif (the Orthouraot Ptolemy 
—the royal city of Sormagos) near Tmchmopoly m the second century 4 D, and 
Kijichipura, Combaconum and Tanjore (Tanjepur) m the eleventh century (Hpigraphta 
Indica, Vol UI, p 283) Chola was also called Dravida (Padma P , Adikhanda, ch 6), and 
is said to have derived its name from Chola, kmg of Kaiichrpura (Ld: , Uttara Kh, ch 
74) The Chola kingdom meiged as a mariiage-dowry into the Paniya kingdom and 
continued so tor 570 years (Wilson’s Mackenze Collection , Iniro, p 51) 

Chora--Name as Chola In the Asoka Inscription at Girnar, Chola 1s mentioned as 
Choda (ISB, 1848, p 169), 

Chyavana-Asrama—l. Chaus& in the district of Shahabadin the province of Bengal 
the hermitage of Rishi Chyavana (Skanda P., Avanti Kh, ch 57) 2 The hermitage 
of the Rishi was also situated on the Satpura. mountains, near the rivet Payogshni or 
modem Parna (Padma P , Patala Kh, ch 8) 3 Dhost, sta miles south of Narnol in the 
Jaipur territory, where the Tushi’s eyes are said to have been pierced by a primcess of 
Anupadeya, whom he afterwards married 4 Chilanla on the Gangesin the Rai Barehi 


district 1b was the abode of the Jushi who was restored to youth by the twin 


Asvini-kumaras 
Dihala--Same as Chedi (Dr Bubler’s Vikramanka-charvia Introduction ). 


pakini—Bhima-~Sankara at the source of the Bhima, north-west of Poona ( Dr. 
Opport s On the Ongunal Inhabitanis of Bharatavarsha or Indta, p 379, Fergusson’s Cave 
Temples of India, p 367) The temple of Mahadeva Bhimasankara is a celebrated place 
of pilgtimage, and the god is one of the twelve Great Lanugas of Mahadeva (Siva P, 
Pt L, chs 38, 49, Fergusson’s Cave Temples of Ind, p 367) In the Swa Puréna 
HAkmi 1s said to be situated on the Western Ghats (Sahyadri) See Amaresvara. 

Dakshina-Ganga—l. The iver Godavari (Reva Méhat, ch 3) 2 In the Nrasumha 
P,ch 66, the Kavori w called the Dakshina-Ganga 3. The Narbada 1s called the 
Daksybina-Gauga in the Skanda P, (Reva Khanda, ch 4) 4 The Tungabhadra 1» 
galled the Dakshina-Ganga m Bulhana’s V kramankadevacharsta 

Dakshinagiri—1 Dakkbinagir of the Mahdvamsa (ch xu)° its capital was Chetiya 
(see Chetiya-girl) . Dagarna of Kalidasa 1s evidently a corruption of Dakshiua-gi1 See 
Dasarna. 2 ‘The kingdom of Bhopal 3 The name of a village in Ekanalé m Magadha, 
not yo identified, 1n this place Buddha delivered the Kasibharadvdja-Sutia 


Dakshina-Kedara—Bahigam: in Mysore It contains & celebrated temple dedicated 


tu Kedaranatha Bahgam 18 also called Balkpura and Balhgamve (Rice’s Mysore 


Inscrvptions, pp 99, 94, 102) 
Dakshina- Kosala—sSee Kosala-Dakshina. 
Dakshina-Mathura—Madura on the river 

than tamrua, Madhya, ch 9) It was 


Kyitamala in the province of Madras (Chaiianya- 
also called Mathura and Minakshi It was the 
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capital of the ancient kingdom of Pandya o1 Pandu It 1s one ot the 52 Pithas where 
Sati’s eyes are said to have fallen (Bhagavaia, X 79 and Mahdvamsi, ch 7) Tt was called 
Dakshina-Mathur& mm contradistinction to Uttara-Mathura or Mathur& of the United 
Provinces (Upham’s Rdjardindkar?) Madura was a province of the kingdom of Vyaya- 
nagar tall the middle of the sixteenth century when Visvanatha, the founder of the Nayak 
dynasty, became its independent ruler, and Trimula, the most powerful monarch of the 
line, reigned from 1623 to 1639. The great temple of Minikshi with its thousand- 
pulared hall was built by Arya Nayak mn 1550 

Dakxshiné-Patha—The Deccan the name was applied to that portion of the Indian 
Penmsula lying to the south of the Narbada It 1s the Dakhinabades of the Greeks 
(Matsya P ch 114 and Dr Bhandaikai’s Early History of the Dekkan, Sec I, 
Rajasekhara’s Balarémayana, Act VI, Apte’s Rajatekhara his Lafe and Writengs, p 21) 
The name was originally confined to a remote settlement of the Aryans on the Upper 
Godavan (Vinaya Pithaka, I, 195, 196, IT, 298) 

Dakshina-Pinakini—Same as Papaghni 

Dakshina-Prayiga—Triveni on the north of Hiigli m Bengal (B)hat-Dhurma Puréna 
Parva Kh, ch VI, JASB, Vol VI, 1910, p 613) 

Dakshina-Sindhu—The river Kali-Sindh, a tributary of the Chambal (Mbh, Vana P. 
ch 82) Its the Sidhu of the Meghadita (Pt I, ch 30) 

Dakshinitya—The Deccan that part of India which les to the south of the Vindhya 
1ange (Ramdyana, Bala K , ch 18) See Maharashtra, 


Dakshina-Badankasrama—Mailkote, twelve miles to. the north of Nelingapatam im 
Mysore, where the principal Math of RamAnuya, the founder ot the Srt sect of Vaishnavas 
is situated Tt 1s also called Yadava-giri (see Yadava-giri). 

Dalabhya-Asrama—Dalmau on the Ganges m the Rai Barels District (JASB Vol 
LXIX, p 84) 

Dimahpta—tIs a corruption of Tamralipta it was the capital of Suma (Ele mu-kosha) 
bee Sumha 


Damila—Same as Kerala the Malabar coast (Akizta-Jdtaka in the Jétalas, LV, 150), 
or South Malabar (Burnell’s South Indian Paclography, p 51) Its tho Lamunke of 
Ptolemy which, according to Dr Caldwell, was a mistake for Damur-ike (sec McCrindle’s 
Piolemy, p 49), ‘eke’? m Tamil meaning a country I[t was near Naga-dvipa or 
Ceylon, and a Damila dynasty reigned there Dhatusena (459-477 4 p), defeated the 
foreign usurpers and restored the national dynasty (Mahavansa ch 38,9 BH, X 
Intr XV) This shows that Damila was close to Ceylon 

Damodara—The river Damuda in Bengal (K Ch) 


Dandaka—Same as Dandakdranya (Brahma P, ch 27). 


Dandakéranya—Sameas Maharashtra (Rdémdyana, Aranya, ch Land Dr Bhandarkar’s 
Karly History of the Dekkan, Sec II) mcluding Nagpur Ramachandra hved here for a 
long tume According to the Ramdyana, 1t was situated between the Vindhya and the 
Saibala mountams a part of 1t was called Janasthina (Uttara K ch 81, Uttara-Rému- 
charita, Act IT) According to Mr Pargiter, Dandakéranya comprisedall the forests from 
Bundelkhand to the mver Kmnshnd (The Geography of Réma’s Exile m JRAS , 1894, 
p 242) Bhavabhiita places it to the west of Janasthana (Uttara Rémacharita, Act I) 


Daapura—Same as Udandapura. 
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Dantapura—The ancient ca 2 SSC SANE 
pital of Kalinga “ : 
ee ee TEE Ny a ag . : oe Turnour’s Account of 
same as Pull (Jagannatha) m Orissa, which, the ee ay elle ores 
tooth was kept and afterwards removed to Pog The left Be cape aeaaags 
said to have been brought and enshrined peer apelin 
ied shrined by Biahmadatta, King of Kah 
e death of the former According to the Déthévams th t nga, shortly after 
funeral pile of Buddha by Khema, one of his diserples a piles Rie amie tage: 
was kept and woishipped im a temple at Dant eae gated meaagronnaaninerD 
k ‘ p antapuia for many generations The tooth 
taken to Piialiputra m the fourth century 4 pv, by Guhasiva, ka ooth was 
tooth is said to have worked many wens - Pit pie 7 ie . sete The 
ed sab . ntoun e Nrigranthis or 
Sa Natiakth wk as ore naa got the tooth 
5 , 18387, pp 868, 1059) It was bro 
hing Guhasiva and placed in its old temple After the Fk eyes : ee : 
the nephews of kKhnadhaia, a northern k asiva in battle with 
ala, ing, who had attacked Dant f 
the tooth, 1 was 1¢ apura for plundering 
i ” 1,1twas removed to Ceylon by his daughter, Hemaméala and her husband Danta- 
kumita, a prince of Ujjain and sister’s son of Guhasiv , : 
asiva, inthe reign of Kirttisri Megha- 
Varna . p 298~326) who guarded the relic at Anuradhapura see Anuradhapura (Tennent 
Ceylon, Tunour’s Jooth-relie of Ceylon, Dathdvamsa translated by Mutu CoomaraS a. 
and "Purnout’s Ddthadhatuvamsa in JASB , 1887, p 866) It is now kept at alae 
bcp ? anc 
ris Pe hepoe inthe Maligawa temple For the procession of the tooth-relic at Kan - 
seo Muhkdvansa, (ih 85 Tt has been variously identified with Danton in the d 
Midnapore and with Ra Avari pa aakipeeaaes 
pore aud with RaymahendriontheGodavari But 1t 1s now settled that the ancient 
Dantapura is Puri in Orissa and this identification 1s confirmed by the tradition that after 
areTd was lolled by Jara, his bones were collected and kept m a box til kg 
ndradyumna was directed by Vishnu “ to form the image of Jagann tha and put mto its 
belly these hones of Krishna” (Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India under Jagannatha 
Ward's History of the Hrndoos, I, 206) 

Dantura [tis« vidently a cortuption of Dantapura see Dantapura. (Brihat-samhitd, xiv, 6.) 

Darada Dardistan, north of KaAgmira on the upper bank of the Indus Its capital was 
Daratpur1, which has been identified by Dr Stem with Gurez(Médrhandeya P, ch 657) 
It was a partof the ancient country of Udydana (see Monier Wilhams’ Buddhism) Dr 
Sten says “Then (Daradas’) seats, which do not seem to have changed since the time of 
Lerodotus, extend from Chitial and Yasin across the Indus regions of Gilgit, Chilas and 
Buny to the Wusha ngang&é valley m the womediate north of Kasmir” (Dr Stem’s 

idyatarangine, Vol I, p 47) 

Darbhavati Dabo in Guzerat, thirty-eight mules north-east of Bharoch and twent) miles 
south east of Baroda (Bur gess’s Antiquaties of Kathrawad and Kachh,p 218, and Ep, 
but, Vol 1, p 20) Fuhrer (M A I) identzfies Darbhavati with Dibhai, twenty ux 
miles south-west of Bulandshahar Dibhai was the Radoph of the Greeks 

Darddura-—The Nilgun hills m the Madras Presidency (Raghuvamsa 1V , Brihkatsamhata, 
oh 14, JRAS, 1894, p 262), In gome editions of the Raghuvamsa tt 1s mentioned 
ag Darddara Same as Durddura. 

Darsanapura~ Wi-a on the river Banas mm Cuzerat (Brihayjyyotushérnava) 

Daru-vana—Sce Chamatkarapura (Karma P , Il, chs. 37, 38) Same as Deva-daru-vana. 
Diru or Daruké-vana, which contains the temple of Nagesa, one of the twelve Great 
Lingus of Mahadeva (Siva 2, I, 38) has been identified with Aundha in the Nizam’s 
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ass 
ternitory (Arch S Lnsis, N wam’s Terntory, xxx1, 21, 79,) but the Sova P , (I, 56) places 
Daruka-vana close to the Western Ocean 

Darukaé-vana—See Daru-vana 

Darva--The country of the Darvas, a tribe hvmg with the Abhisaras between the 
Vitasté and the Chandrabhaga (Jahabhdata, Vana, ch 51, Dr Stem’s Rayatarangini, 
Vol I, p 32, Vol H, p 432) 

Darvabhistra—The whole tract of the lower and middle hills between the Vitasta and 
the Chandiabhaga , 1b included the hill state of Rajapuri , 16 was subject to Kasmira 
(Dr Stem Rdjatarangen?, 1,82) See Darva 

Dasanagara—Same as Dasapura 

Dasapura—Mandasor m Malwa (Bithat-Samhid ch 14, Meghadite, Pt I, slk 48) 
Fo. an explanation how Dasapuia was changed into Mandaso1, see Dr Elcet’s note in 
the Corp Ins Ind, Vol III, p 79 It 1s called Dasor by the people of the neighbour- 





ing villages 

Datarha—Dwarka Guzerat (bh , VanaP, chs 12 and 13) 

Dabirna—The name means “ten forts , rua = a fort”’ 1 The Mahdbhéraia mentions 
two countries by the name of Dasarna, one on the west, conquered by Nahula (Sabha P 
ch 32) and the other on the east, conquered by Bhima (Sabha P, ch 30) Eastern 
Malwa, mcluding the kingdom of Bhopal, way Weste1n Dasarna, the capital of which was 
Vidisior Bhilsa (Dr Bhandaikar’s History of the Delkhan, sec TIT) Jt is mentioned in 
Kihdasa’s Meghadita (t I,vs 25, 26) Tis capital at the time of Asoka was Chaityagir1 
or Chetiyagir1 astern Da‘arna (the Dosarene of the Pervplus) formed a part ot the 
Chhattisgadh (‘‘ thirty-six forts ”’) district in the Cential Provinces (Prof Wilson’s Vishnu 
P,Hall’s ed, Vol IJ,p 160 note 3) including the Native State of Patna (JASB , 1905, 
pp 7,14) 2 The river Dasan which ses in Bhopal and falls into the Betwa (Markan- 
deya P, ch 57), Canettidentifies the river with “Dhosaun’ in Bundelkhand (Garrett's 
Classwal Dichonary) It 1s the Dosaian of Ptolemy 

Daseraka—Malwa (see Trokdndaseshe ) 

Dehali—See Indraprastha. 

Devabandara—Diu in Guzorat In the 7th century 4 D, the ancestors of the Parsis 
of Bombay left Persia on account of oppression and resided for some tame im Diu 
before they finally settled in the island of Sanjan on the Western Coast of Tndia m the 
early part of the Sth century 4 D. (Bomb Gaz, IX, Pt UI, pp183 ff, XIV, pp 506—~—536, 
Journal of the Bom Br oftheR A S, 1, p 170) 

Devadaruvana—Samc as Déruvana, where Liga wor ship was first ostablished 
It was situated on the Ganges neat Kedar in Garwal (Kiama BP, Pt WU, chs 37, 38 » 
Swa P, Bk IV, ch 18, v 16, Réméyana, Kishk, ch 48) Badarihdsrama was situated 
wo this Vana (Ananda Bhatta’s Balldla-charua, IT, 7) 

Devagada—Same as Dharagada. 

Devagiri—1 Dowlatabad in the Nizam’s territory = [t 1s mont ioned in tho Sawa P 
(Jidna Samhatd, ch 58) See Maharashtra and Sivalaya. 2 Part of the Aravah range 
3 A bill situated near the Chambal betwoen Ujjain and Mandasor ( Meghadiia, Pt T) 
Tt has been identified by Prof Wilson with Devagara situated m the contre of the 
province of Malwa on the south of the Chambal 

Devakauta—Sripida Adam’s Peak m Ceylon (Turnour’s Mahdvamea), Soe Sumana kita 

Devala—Tatta mm, Sindh. 
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Burhan Nizam Shah See Burhan Nizdém 
Shah 
Al Mustatan bi ‘inéyati Wah Abul Muraffar 


\hmad Shah See Ahmad Nizam Shah 


Amgachi mscrption of Vigrahap4la IIT 192 

Amta, the, store ship, her fight with Chinese 
pirates 122 

Amos, John, quartermaster, wounded . 3, & 

Andaman Island, N, an early reference to Port 
Cornwallis, in, 56, the natives of 56 

Andaman Language See South Andaman 
Language 

Andamaneso im Penang, in 1819, 91—96, 


original Negritos, 92n, 93n, reputed canni 
bals, 92 n, 98 n, description and habits, 
of, 92—94, their method of shaving, 95, n 
Androkottus See Chandragupta 
Angria, pirate, lus encounter with Capt Upton 41 
Annual Report of the Mysore Archeological 
Department for the year 1919 (Book Notice), 115 


‘angd, a fabulous bird 105 
Antongil Bay, a pirate base 20 n 
Antir, a fort 162, 163 n 
Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena 25, 26 
Arab pirates, their cruelty to captives, 83, 84, 

one of the most fa nous of 99. 100 
Arathoon See Petros 
Archan See Charchan 

130, 131 


ari, signification of the term 
Arya and Vavtya, the terms discussed 210n, 
211, n 


Aryans, 2091, and non-Aryan. peoples « 224 


228 





rete 


Ashraf 1 Humayun See Ahmad Nizam Shah 


Asiati¢s, cruelty of European puates towards 37 
Asoka, conquest of Kaluga by, 43, 51, his 
Rock Edict VI, a discussion on the terms 
vacha and viniwa in 53—56 
Aurangzeb, the 142 
Ayanotta See Mayotta 
Azz ul Mulk, vad and pishva under Burhan 
Nizam Shah, 160, n , disloyalty of, 161, 162, 
death of 163, n 
Badkamt&é Nartisvara umage Insciiption 190 
bayhnakh, steel claws 155 
bagld, a native teak built vessel 99,n, 100 
Bahasatimitra, identified with Pushyamuitra 47 


Bahmani dynasty, suggested .elationship | 
with the Nizém Shahi dynasty, 66, 68 n, 10¢ n | 
Bahrem, Island, attacked by puatos 99, 100 | 
Bahri, cognomen of the Ni7am Shahi dynasty, 
derivation of b68n,104n 
Bairagis, Hindu ieligious mendiants, attack- 
ed by puates 
Baithana See Paithan 
Baker, Mr, of the Nemesvs 
Balavarmadeva, a copper-plate grant of 
Baleokouos, suggested identification ot 
Banda Islands, inhabitants 
by the Dutch 
Bénjeaamdsin, S Borneo, acquned by the 
Dutch 
Basa h, Gupta Inseription at 
Gupta 
Basse, the, snow, captured by Arab puatos 
Batticola See Bhatkal 
Bellamont, Lord, Governor of New York 7 
Bengal, the Pala dynasty of 189—193 
Bennet, Sir John, attacked by puatey, 143, 144 
Betsy, the, snow, mutiny on board 
Bhératavarsha, the Gangetic valley, Kharavela’s 
expedition to 47, 51 
Bhareo, probably Bhairon, an ancestor of the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty 
Bhatkal, fight with purates off 
Bhojakas, probably a republican tnbe of C 
India 
Bhorap, a fort, attacked by Ahmad Nizam 


83 


118 
24 
34 

of exterminated 

80 


12 


| 
See Inse1ptions, 
i 


83 


78 


68n, 166 n 
17 


bichwa, scorpion, apphed to a dagger 155, 156 
Bidar, visited by Ahmad Nizam Shah, 70, 84, 
murder of Malik Naib at, 85 n , strife in, 88, 


Shah 72 
Bibliography of Malayan history 15, lo 
89 , raided by Ahmad Nizam Shah, 90, 91, 102, 103 
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Byapu, Shivaji’s dealmgs with, 153, 155, 


slaughter of the army of 156 
Byapu, and Ahmadnagai, wars between, 
200—204, 217, n —222 
Bmndusaira, date ot 50 
Black Flag, the See Colours 
Blake, John, turner, wounded 3, 6 


Bloody Flag the Sce Colouis 

bocomortess See buccamor tis 

Bodhgaya Inse1iption of Mahindman, 25—27, 29 n 

Bombay Frigate, (or ALeachant) coast defence 
vessel, flies before the pnateo, Halsey, 142—144 

Bombay Grab, the, and the Revenge, thew 
engagement with the Maratha fleet 63—65 

Borneo, the, captmed by pnrates 20, n 

Borneo, European occupation of, 12, 13, 
organised piracy in, 12, Rajah Bi coke’s sup 
piession of puacy in 12, 117-122 

Boubon, Island, a puate base, 19, 59, 60, 
an account of 

Bowen—, pnate, Capt of the Speaho, 19 0, 
commands the Speedy Meturn 20 

Bribmanas, the, on the history ot the Indian 
Casto Systom 27 —209, 21], 214 

Brahmans, the, rocoive gifty trom Khiravola, 47, 
from Aégoka, 51, position of m the Caste 
Systom, 207, 208, occupations of, 212, only 


ol 


one caste of, 213 224, 225, ny, 227— 229 
Brampton, Capt , commands the Jean 79 
Brickwell, Liout , of the .llbatross 118 
British, the, suppress puacy ao the Porsian 

Gulf 99 
Brooke, Rajah Sir Chas, commands the 

Rajah Wall ‘ 117, 118 
Brooke, Rajah Sir Jas, suppresses piracy 

m Borneo 12, YL7~ 122 
Bruno, 1m Borneo, Kuropean trade with 12 
buccamortis, a gun, derivation of the woid, 10, ns 


Budhagupta, a copporplate macrption of, 23, 29n 

buggalow See bagld 

Burhén 1, Ma ‘asu, o work by ‘Al ubn ‘Aziz 
Allah Tabitabii, bustory of the Nizam 
Shah: dynasty from G6 

Burhan Nizim Shih I, son of Ahmad Nizim 
Shah, 67, 68 n, 128, accession of, 159, at 
war with ‘Imad ul Mulk, 160, 163, 164, 
dominated by Azszul Mulk, Lol-- 163 , 
capture of Pathi by, 165, 166 n , recerves 
Shah Tahu, 167, attackod by Sultan Bahadur, 
177—184, ostabhishment of tho Imami 
religion m the Dekkau, by, 184—188, 
influenced by Shih Tahir, 184— 188, 197-~199, 
220, 223, conquests of, 200, at war with 
Byapur, 200—204, 217-222, his Tohngana 
campaign 222—224. 
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Buhanpir, attacked by Gujarat, 124, 125, de- 


hvered by Ahmad Nizfm Shah 126 
burial, near wells, forbidden 116 
Busheab, Island m the Peisian Gulf 100 n 
Cesar, the, attached by pirates 1 
‘eall the wind’ See ‘killing the wind’ 
Calloquilon, Cully Qulon See Kayankalam 
Canby Capi J, attacked by the pirate E 

Wynne 37 


Cassandia, the, captured by the puate Seager, 

37-——~12 57—} her captam, 37, wounded, 

39, allowed to escape m the pirate ship 

Fancy, 39, Lazenby’s account of the, 40—42, 
h7-~ 60, becomes a puate ship 61—63 

Caste System, the History of, 
205—214, 224—23] 


Indian, on 


Chaitanya, his doctrine 195 
Chikan, # foit, 70, attacked by Ahmad Nizém 
Shah 87—89 
Chambetluin Capt, of, the Reng Hagle, 
killed by pirates 143, 144 
Chandra, the Meheraul Inscription of 22 


Chandra Rao More See More, Chandra Rao 
Chandiagupta, date of, 48, meets Alexander 
tho Great, 48—50 , his conflict with Nanda, 49—51 
Chandragupta Il, Mathuré Inscription of 22 
Charchain, 8 W of Sholaptir, a battlefield, 217 n 
Charles, the, bugantine, commanded by John 


Walsey, 142, survivors of 143 
chase-yuns, 5, a description of 42, and n 
Chong cheng kung See Coxnga 
Chota, Megha king of Kosala, emperor of 

Kalinga 43, 44, 51 
Chinese pirates, the Smita attacked by, 122 

Seo algo Cosinga 
Cly onologual table lustiating the Hathigum 

pha Insertption 51 
Coon, Jan Picterszoon, Dut h Governor General 

of the Indies, his cruelty to the Malays 80 


Coban Sea Koba 

Collifer, Robert See Cullford, Robert 

Colours, nalod to the mast, 1, 4, the English, 
41, St Georges, 40 of European pirates, 
17, 18, of Muharamadan pirates, 17, 18,41 n, 
tho Black Flag, carly use of, by pirates, 
37, 97, signification of, 37, ealled the Jolly 
Roger, 38, 40, as & sign of mourning, 65 n, 
use of, by Malay pirates, 97, 98 , the Bloody 
Flag, 2, 17, 18, 144, the Red Ensign, 3, 4, 
flag at half mast ; 65 n 


Conaway, J, commander of the Borneo, 
captured by pirates 20, and n 
Condon, pirate, commands the Flying Dragon, 60, n 
Content, the, brigantine, captured by prates 20n 
Copperplate Inscriptions See Insemptions 
Corporate Life m Ancient India, by Ramesh 
Chandra Majumdar, MA, (Book Notice), 


36, Reply to a criticism on 176 
Corporation, modern caste, 206, guild 228 
Cowan, Mr, passenger in the Cassandra 39 
cowards, how treated by Ahmad NizamSh&h 157 
Coxinga, Chinese pirate takes Formosa from 

the Dutch, Chmese account of the action, 

137—14]1 , aided by Ho pin, 138, murder of 

Antonius Hambrock by 141 n, 
Coyett, Fredenck, Dutch Governor ot Zeelan- 

dia, 137, and n ,meets Ho pm, 138, andn , 

is betiayed by him, 138, 139, 1s attacked by 

Coxmga, 139, 140, surrenders to Coxinga 14] 
Culliford, Robeit, pirate captam, 1, 2, 3, 5, 

jomed by Wm Kaidd’s men 3 
Dakan the See Dekkan 
Damman, Island in the Persian Gulf, a pirate 

settlement 99 
Daémodarpur copper-plate Insersptuon of 

Budhagupta 23, 29 n. 
Danda, a fort, captured by Ahmad Nizém 

Shah 73, 74 and n 
danda, an army, peace treaties, relative to, 151, 

170, 171 
Désa varna, the term explamed 208, 210 


Daulataébad, fort, attacked by Ahmad Nizém 
Shah, 106—108, 123, 124n, 127, besieged 
by Sultan Bahadur 177, 178 n., 179.0 

Daulatabad plates of Sankaragana 174 

Dayaks, head buntmg pirates of Borneo, 
Rajah Brooke’s expedition against the, 
117—122 , ther strongholds, how defended, 
118, destruction of the, 119, example of 
their cruelty, 120, their method of pre- 
serving heads, 121, results of the expedition 
against the 121, 122 

Death and the Young Lady, a picture, suggested 
connection of the skull and cross bones 
with 

Dekkan, of the Satavahana Period, 30-34, 
approumate date of the mse of the Sata 
vahana power in the, 30, discussion on the 


identification of kangs named on the Kolha- 


pur coms of the, 3] —34 , oF Dakan, 71, the 
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Amirs of the revolt against Ahmadnagar, 
84, 85, 102—105, Sultan Bahadur’s attack 


on the, 1L77—180, establishment of the 
Im&mi religion in the 184-——188 
Deogir See Daulatébad 
152 


désa, territory, peace tieaties relative to 

Desforges, M, goveino: of Bourbon, frend to 
the pirates 61 

Dharmap4ala, his Khalimpur copper-plate in 


geription, 24, 193, date of 198 
Dharmasastias, evidence of the, on the caste 
system ; 207, 208 
Dictionary, Geographical, of Ancient and 
Medieval India See Ceographical Dic 
tionary 
Dictionary of the South Andaman Languago 
See South Andaman Language 
Dilpasand Khan, governor of Bidar, murdered, 
85 n, 86 
dindra, first reference to, in mscriplions 29n 


Dipankar, Buddhist missionary 190, 19], and n 
diphthongs, Sanshuit, a discussion on, 109, 110 
Dobbs cape probably at the mouth of tho 
Vashishta mver, fight with pirates, off 63 
Domesday Books LLO 
Dorirll, the, her fight with the Afocha, |-—7, 17 n 


drink licences, in the Arthasisha 116 
Drummond, Capt Robt, maste: of the Speedy 
Return 20 n 


Dutch, the, in the Malay Peninsula, 12, 13, 
abandon Mauritius, 19 n, trade with pirates, 
19, 21, 37, 57, 58, a fight between Malay 
pirates, and, 79—82, Malay animosity to 
ward, 79, cruelty of, 80, trafhie in slaves 
hy, 80, Malay description of the, 81, pirate 
of the in the, Eastern Seas, 97, Formosa taken 
from, by Coxmga 1387—14] 
Dyak See Dayaks 


E and O in Marwari and Gujarati, the wide 
sound of 109-—114 


Edgeumbe, Capt Leonard, commands the 
Mocha, 1, murdered i 

Edicts, ASokan, 43, 44, 51, 53~—56, Sea 
Rock Edicts, 

Emin, Joseph, Ensign, his letter to Khwéyja 
Petros 15 


England, Edward See Seager, Jasper 

equality, an attempt to establish, in Tibet 116 

Essex, the, plundered by John Halsey, 21 n, 
142, 144 


Ew opean pirates, 17, colours used by, 17,18, 


their cruelty to Asiaties, 37, tactics of 65 n 
Everest, Lieut , commands the Royalist 118 
Every, Hen1y, a puate 5, 7, 8 
Fau Chanu, the, sunk by pirates 143 


Pavthful, the, he. fight with Maratha pirates 17 
Fancy, the, pirate ship, her fight with the 
Cassandi a 39, 40 
Faridpm. grants 26, 27, 29 n 
Farquhar, Capt , commands tho Albatross, 118, 119 


Farugi dynasty, becomes oxtinct 127 n 
Fathullah ‘imaidul Mulk of Bear, 84 n , 
rebellion of, 68 n, 103 n, 104, 105 Sac 


also ‘Ala ud din ‘Imad ul Mulk 
Filipinas, Las Islas Soe Phihppines, the 
Firrishta, higtouan, on Ahmad Niyim Shah, 

b8n, 88n, 103n, 105 n, 125n, Ln, 

on Mahmtid Bahmani, 104 0, on Burhan 

Nizun Shih |, 159n, 160n,163n, loin, 

l60n, [88n, onShah Tahir, 167 n, 180n , 

on genoral listory of the Nizam Shalu 

dy nasty I82n,18tn, L97n, 201 n,. 
Elags See Colours 
Lying Dragon, the prvatoo 
forefoot, foremost part of tho keel 18 on 
forergneis, forbidden to onter Japan 137 
Formosa taken from the Dutch by Coxnga, 137—~142 
Fort St Ceoige, the Town Major of, 35, tho 

chief watchman ol, discharged fo. meapacity, 36 
forts, captured by Ahmad Nizém Shah, 71— 75 
Freoman, John, second mate of the Ostend 

Galley bl, 02 
French, the, tako possession of Mauritius, 

60, thei imtercourse with pirates 60, 61 
French puate, the first Lo uso the Black Flag 37 


60 n 


French, M, mate of the diesung Bagle 144 

gahapatr, 226 n , the term explamed 228 

gall See alligatoi’s gall 

Galna, fort, attacked by Burhan Nizim Shih, 200 

Gangandxs Seo Kahuga 

Gautiamiputia Satake m, date of, 30, 31, 
suggested identification of 31—33 

gonealogy, of the Pala dynasty of Bongal 19) 

Gontoos, Indian Hindus 18 n 


Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Me- 
disval India, ancient names GD 7-54 


IN DEL X 
a 


i cat ae eee eet an to 
Geography, Ancicnt, of India, contirbutions to 

the study of, a noteworthy omission 136 
Ghatothachagupta, suggested identification ot, LIS 
Ghovah, port in the Ratnagii district 64 


gingall See jpanjal 

Goa, viccroy af captured by pirates, 59, ol 
Gogha, m the Kathmwar penusula din 
Goodman, -, of the Vaomcsas 118 
Gopalakeluand: tha, (Book notice) 232 —236 
Gorathnwur stormed by Kharavela 51 
Gotamiputra Sec Cautanuputra 

,ourt, a Mongol tant 214—216 


Govardhana, of the Deaulatabad plates of San 


harasamt, supcested identification of 174 
Craven, the, deserts the Classand) a 37-—4.0 
Gaeqhimud Clalleu, the renamed the Ostend 

Cocadle ef 399, bb 
Gropory, \wao See CGuregm Khan 
Gaerntes, dolo, pirate 1£3 
paolds and corporations, i ancrent Lidia, 

228—231 and n 
Copa ct anil Biaduapaa, at war J 24—127 
Gupta ine riptions See Insenptions Gupta 
Gur han, Agmeuian served Miu Kasia 76 


Hasta s, oli, paurate, 2lou , hus fight with 
feat Bie dads whaps, $42 - 244, lus character 142 
Hatibroek,  \iitenimm, Dutch pastor at 
f/eedanelia «wceutedt 141 un 
Hoagusn See Mathh Nab 
Hathotanpha €ave tosecrptron of Kharavela, 30, 
31, 43-—52 
Hawlaine Capt oteters fo the use of tho 
belane ba Belagy 38 
fisgucde, Vemvath method at proscr ving L21 
Fictor, the Patch atup burnt by puates, 141 n 
Hhidy, (apt ofthe tneta, lus fight with pirates, 122 


Hiwvortunn Nathaniel], governor of Fort St 

Ret sitg aa 3 
Hilliard, Capt, of the Prosperous, captured 

by purates 2) 
Hippos navigator, diseovors the use of the 

WUT CED 13 
Lippokou, capital of Baleokouros 34 


Hidery ef the Nizam Shaka kings: of Ahmad 


tuiyear, 66 76, 84 OL, LO2- 108, 123—128, 
67 L867, 177 Ls, LOT ~204, 217-224, 


Litrendie tion, to the, bb, suggested origin of 

the adynanty of the, 67, truce history of the, 

Ger , Ahmad Nazim Shah, 67-75, 84-—91, 

JO 108,  L2de-128, 157-159, Burhan 
d 


24] 
Nizam ShahI , 67n , 128, 159—167, 177—188, : 
197—204, 217—224 , nfluence of Shah Tahir 

on Burhan Nizam Shah I , 166, 167, 180—188, 
197—199, 220, 223 


Ho] Nirmal, regent of Vijayanagar 201n,202n., 


Hollandeis See Dutch 
Ho pin, Fuhkienese interpreter, aids the 
Dutch m Formosa, betrays them, 138 n ; 
leads Coxinga’s fleet 139 
hostages, im ancient India 167—-170 
Howard, Thos, puate captures the Prospe 
TOUS 20 
humd, fabulous bird 105 
Hutchmson, Wm, Capt of the Sunderland 60 


Hyde, Capt , Samuel, commands the Dor? ud, 1, 2, 3, 6 


Ibrahim Adil Sh&h, of Byapur, at war with 
Burhan Nivém Shah I, 197, 201, 202, 204, 
217—224 
‘Imad ul Mulk See ‘Alauddin ‘Imad ul 
Mulk See also Fathullah ‘Iméd ul Mulk 
Imam, title of the Princes of ‘Oman 100 n 
Imam religion, the, estabhshed in the Dek 
kan 184—-las 
Imaims, the 186 n 
India, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Mediseval See Geographical Dictionary 
India, Ancient, Inter State Relations in, 129—136, 
145—152, 167—173 
India, ancient, modernity of ways and thoughts 
1) 116 
Indian Caste System See Caste System, Indian 
Indvan Frigate, the 142 
Indian Queen, the, pirate ship 38 n 
Indian pirates, protect trade 17 


Inseriptions, Chaldkyan, copper plates of 
Balavarmadeva 24 
Inseriptions, Gupta-— 
of Adktyasena, the Aphsad 25, 26 


of Budhagupta, on Damédarpur plates, 23, 29n 


of Chandra, the Meheraul Pillar 99 

of Chandragupta IT, at Gadhwa, at Mathura, 
22,—23 n 

of Jivitagupta, at Deobaranark 23 


of Kharavela, at Hathigumpha, 30, 31, 43—52 
of Kumaragupta, at Karamdanda 22 


a 24 

of Mahabhavagupta, at Katak 
of Samudragupta, the Allahabad Pillar, 22, 26 
at Tumain 114, 115 
Inscriptions, Kalachuri 189 
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Inscriptions, Pala-— 
of Dharmapala, the Khalimpur copper 
plates 24, 193 


of Madanapala, the Manahah 193 
of Mahipala, at Imadpur, 189, at, Sarnath, 189, i191 


of Naradyanapala 193 
of Rajayapala 193 
of the reign of Ramapala 190 
of Vigrahapala III, the Amgachi plates 192 
Insemptions and Giants, muscellaneous— 

of Ananta,arman, the Barabar Cave, 22, 23 
the Nagarjuni Cave 23 
the Nasik Cave ad 
of Asoka, the Dhauh 43 
Rock Edict VI 53—56 
Badkamta Naztesvara Image Inseription 190 


Bihar Stone 25 
at Bodhgaya 25—27, 29 n 
Dinaypur Pillar 190 
Faridpur Grants 2, 27, 29 n 


Jaggayapeta Shipa 33 
Kamauli plates, of Vaidyadcva 190, 191 
Kanauj 190 
Mundegvaii, of the time of Udayasena, 21—29 
at Nanaghat, of Satakarn 30, 31 
Patiakella giant, of Sivardaja 25, 26 
at Sanchi, of Satakarn 30, 31 
at Sonpur, of Somésvardeva 24n 

Talesvaia copper plates 29 n 


Isma’1l Adil Shah, of Byapu, at wai with 


Burhan Sh8hI,179n, 200, death of, 201, n, 
Iévaia, sufha, signification of 29 1 


Jaddi, ex-pirate, his account of a fight with 
Malay pirates 79-—83 
Jaggayapeta Sté@pa Insciption 33 
Jago, Capt, commands the Bombay Frigate, 
deserts his consort ship 142, n, 143 
Jamal ud din See ‘Aziz ul Mulk 
Jamshid, son of Quh Gutb ul Mulk 222—294 
Jangal, swivel, o1 wall piece 140 n 
Jane, the, helps the Betsy 79 


Japanese, the, destroy a Spanish ship 137 
Jatakas, evidence of the, on the caste system 225 
jdtt, meaning of the term 212 n, 226 
Javh, in Satara, seat of the More family, 153, 
attacked by Siva 154 
Jya Bai, mother of Sivay 153, 156 


Jivitagupta, inscription of, at Deobaranark 23 
Joasmees See Juhasmi 


Johanna, a port of call 8, 20, 38, 39,n, 40 


Johnson, Capt, 142, Ins account of John 


Halsey 143, 144 
Joh Rouge See Colours. 
Jolly Roger See Colours 
Jond, fort, taken by Ahmad Nisam Sh&h, 71, 72 


Josiah, ketch, seazed by a puate, recovered, 1 3 n 
Jiidhan, fort, taken by Ahmad Nizam Shah 73 

Juhasmi, Arab puates of Ormuz, attach 
Bangi pilgrims, $3, last fight of one of the ug 
Junnar, under Ahmad Nizam Shah, 09, 71, 85, So, 
103, 104, 108, 135 


Kabar,a bud li, un, 12 
Kabir, doctrine and date of 194, 195 
Kalé Chabutra, the, built by Sullan Bahadw, 177 n 
Kalinga, conquered by Asoka, and others, 43-16 9] 


Kamauh grant of Vaicdyadeva 190, 191 
Kanma, meaning of the term 220, 0 
Kandhii, N of Bidas LOL te 
Kanhabena, 1ive1, wentilication of ti, fo 
Karle impcirption ic a 
Adsuku, & par ot lion 

Kashinn, home of Lal Ded 1 (dof 
Katah copper plates of Mahagupta 24 
Kathawar, nursery tales from Ll 
Kayankalam, a port in Travancore 200 

Kenowit, apnatc settlement im Borneo 12 

Kotubhadia, RB, accossion of Sl, 32 
Kha), a fort, takon by Ahmad Nizam Shah, 73 
Khahmpur coppor plates of Dharmapala ma 
Khandagin, seat of tho Aua dynasty 43, 17 


Khiaravela, Exaperox of Kalinga, wscription of, 
at Hathigumphi 3), 31,43 2 
Kher Drug, a fort taken by dAlmead Nizam 
Shah 73 
Kidd, Capt Wm, 3n, carly history of, 7, 8, 
turns pate, 8, hishght with two Por tuguese 


ships Quem 1) 
Kolling the wind, a Malay Charm, 79, oxplamed, 


82, ‘callmg the wud’ 8$on 
King’s pardon, to pnatos (1718) 43 


Kuby, Captain of the Gecnwieh, deserts the 
Cassandra oi—~ 40 
hhoba, scene of a fight between the Pallas ond 
Malay pirates 97 
Koen See Coen 
Kolam See Quilon 
Kolapur coms = discussion 
Kondhana See Smhgarh 
Konkan, the, Ahmad Nizam Shah in, 69, 71, 75 n 
koéa, meaning treasure, peace treutus relative 


to ‘ ‘ » IS) 
koshthtkd, sigoifications of ‘ 2s, 24 


regarding, $l 33 
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kotthaka, a store 100m 23 
Kurshnay: Bayt See More, Chandra Rao 


hada, 220 , meaning of the term 227 n 
kulapati, a teacher 29n 
Kulastambha, copper plates of 24 
Kumaragupta, mscuption of a? 
Kwer yih See Coyett 
Labouche, French pirate 6ln 
Lal Ded, Lallé, a wandermg female Saiva 
ascetic Seo Lalla Vakydne 
Lalla Vakydii, or the Wise Sayenys of Lal 
Ded (Book notice) 194-—196 
Lantor, capital of the Spree Islands 30 
Laws, Capt, commands the Mermard 62 
Lazonby, Rich , second mate of the Cassandra, 
captured by pirates, 37, 40, released, 57, 59 
La gasp!, Miguel Lopez de, acquucd the Phil- 
Ippmes tor Spam 12, 14 


levitt, a flounsh 3 


Laingah, on the Persian Gulf 101 
luierature Sco Pah hte rature 
Lloyd, Solomon, supercargo of the Dorrill, 

1, at Pulo Condore 4n,7 


Lohogaih, @ tort, taken by Ahmad Nivém Shah 72 
Loveday, Capt Bon , killed by pirates 39n 
luft, springing then 3 
Luhaka ce Lohogarh 


Machhakund, suggested identification ot 21 un 
Macrae, Capt J, commander of the Cassandra, 

eaptutcd by the pu ate Seager, 37, 38, 

rele asod 39, 40, 57—62 
Madagascar, pirate base at, 9, 20, 21, 60, 62, 

the Cassandra at 37, 38 
Madhartputra, ‘Sakagona,  identifed with 

Syvalakuia of the Kolhapur coms, 31, 32 

several kings of the name 33 
madhyama, signification of the term, 129, 132,n, 133 
Muundder, tho, warship 117 
Mahibhavagupta, the Katak copper-plates of 24 
Mabiniman, Bodhgaya Insciption of, 25—27, 29 n 
Vahants, pontifts 24 
Mahipala 1, 189, date of 190, 192 
Mahmud Bekara, or Niki, Sultan of Gujarat, 

attucke Burhdnpur 124—126 


Mahmud Gavan, vazir, 69 n, murdered 70 n 
Mahmud Shah, Sultan, son of Muhammad Shah 

Bahmani, accession of, 69, 71n, 75 n , aided 

by Ahmad Niz4im Shah, 85, attacks Ahmad 

Nizém Shah, 86, 88, 90, 91, his loss of power, 

68 n, 86, 103, death of 104 
Mahmud Shah, of Burhénpur 124, 127 
Mahmud Shah, of Gujarat, humihates Ahmad 

Nizam Shah 127 n 
Mahmud Shah, Sultan of Johor, owner of a 

pirate fleet 8U 
Mahoh, fort, captured by Ahmad Nivam Shah 78 
Majlis1 Rafi See Yusuf ‘Adi! Khan 
Malacca, Straits of, a fight in the 
Malanau See Milanau 
Malay, English intervention in 13, 14 
Malay pirates, use of the Black Flag by, 37, 97, 

defeated by the Pallas, 97, fight with the 

Dutch, 79—83 , of Borneo, slave raids by, 
Malayan History, A sketch of, 12—16, dates 

of, 13, chief events of, dynasties in, 13, 14, 

bibhography of 15, 16 
Malays, the, various races of, 12, mutmous 

characte: of, 79, animosity of toward the 

Dutch, 80, ‘kilhng the wind’ by, 79—83 n 
Maldive Is , a pirate base i 
Mahk Ahmad See Ahmad Ni7ém Shah 
Mahk Naih, appomted guaidian to Ahmad 

Nizim Shah, 67, the father of Ahmad 

Nizim Shah, 68, n , promotionof, 69,n , 

murde. of Mahmud Gavan by, 70n , becomes 
84 mn, murdered, 85n, 86, 

87, 89, 104, 107 
Mahk Raja, founder of the Faruq: dynasty 147 n 
Mahk Sharaf ud-din, kotwal of Daulatabad, 

107,n , death of 123, 124n 
Mahk Wayh ud dm, commandant of Daula- 

tabad, murdered 107 and n 
Mallapan, Dutch merchant 20, 21 
Malwa, Sultan Bahadur’s attack on, 181, 184 n 
manchua, Portuguese cargo boat 42 
mandala, statal circle 129, 133, 134 
Mandalegvara lull, 1dentafication of 28 n 
Manila, under the British and the Spanish, 12, 14 
Manu, on the Caste system 207, 211 
Manuceci, Nicolao, further references to 52 
Marabdes, fort, taken by Ahmad Nizam Shah, 72, 73 
Maratha fleet, fights the Revenge and the Bom- 

bay Grab 63—65 
Maratha pirates, ther fight with the Fawthful, 17 


ing 


—7 


117 


regent, 71 un, 


be 


Mare, the, Dutch ship 141 n 

Maritan See Antongil Bay 

Martaban jars, hewlooms m Borneo 120, n 
142 


Mary, the, her fight with pirates 


Mascarine See Bourbon 
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Masomeloka, on the E coast of Madagascar, 20 n 


Mascarenhas See Bourbon 

Massaledge See Masomeloka 

Matthews, Thomas, boatswain’s servant, 
killed 3, 6, 7 


Maulana Pir, Sunm doctor, 187, revolt of 197 
Maunitius, abandoned by the Dutch, taken 


by the French, 19, n, 60, n, a puate base, 59, 60 


Mayotta, Comoro islands 38 
Meghas, of Kosala, suggested identification of, 43 
Meghavahanas See Meghas 

Meheraul: Pillar Inscription of Chandra 22 
Merrino, French captain, turns pirate 19, and n 
Milanau, Malanau, a tribe in Borneo 121 


Miller, Andrew, barber of the Dorvill, killed, 3, 6, 7 
Miran ‘Abdul Qadir, son of Burhan Shah, 97, 98 
Miran Hasan, son and successor to Burhan 
Shah 98 
mura, signification of the term 130, 131 
Mocha, the, her fight with the Dorrill, 1—7, 
renamed l 
Mongol chiefs, their mode of life 214—216 
Moore, John, commande: of the Bombay Grab, 63 
Moors See Muhammadans, Indian 
Mopp, George, gunner’s servant, killed, 3, 6, 7 
Moranjan, fort, taken by Ahmad Nizim Shah, 73 
More, Chandra Rao, a Maratha Chief, mur 
dered by Sivaji 153, 154, 156 
Mornington, the, attacked by pirates 83 
M6éti Shah See Ahmad Nizim Shih 
Mud Bay See Machhakund 
Muhammad Adil Shah, of Byapur, tricked by 
Sivaj1, 153 , death of 
Muhammad Shah, Bahman, called fathor of 
Ahmad Nizém Shah, 67, death of 69 
Muhammadan colours See Colours 
Muhammadans, Indian, called Moors, 17,n , 18, 143 
Mukammal Khan, guardian to Burhan Nivfm 
Shah, 159, 160,n,166n , death of 161, 163n 
Mundesvari Inscription of the time of Udaya 
sena, 21—29 , characters of the, 22, language, 
orthography and lexicography of the, 23, 
date of the, 24-26, inscriptions compaied 
with the, 25—27, text of the, 27, 28 trang 
lation of the 29 
Mundy, Peter, his description of Virabhadra 116 


154 


Murhir, a fort, taken by Burhan Shah 200 
Murtaza Nivém Shah I, a maniac 66 
Miashikanagara, in the C Provinces, destroyed, 5] 
Mishikas, of S Travancore 44. 
mutiny, by Malays, in the snow Betsy 78 
Nadir uz Zaman See Shaikh Mu‘addi 

nikhuda, master of a native vessel 101n 
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Naldrug, defeat of Burhan Shah at 200 n 
Nanaghit Satahaini mscription at 30, 31 
Nanda, K of Magadha, 43—51, conquest ot 





Kalinga by, 43, canal constructed by, 

44, 45, 51, date of, 45, identification of, 

45, 48 , opposes Chandiagupta 50, 51 
Nanda dynasty, destroyed by Chandragupta, 51 
Nandavardhana 43, 5] 
nandi, suggested signification of 234 
Nasik cavo Inseription of Ushabhadaia, 23 n, 

29 n, 33 
Nasir ul Mulh, 125 126, 128, vahil and peshva 
unde: Ahmad Nizim Shah 157-159 


Nayapala, date ot 191, 192 
Nelson, Capt , of the snow Brésy, lulled 78 


Nemesis, the, in a pirate raid LLI7—126 
New Mathelege See Masomeloka 

New York, pirates aided from 9 
Nikona, fort, taken by Ahmad Nizém Shah re 
Nishizvaki, Spanish crew executed at 137 
Nizam Shahi Kings of Ahmadnagar See 


History ot the Nizam Shahi Kings of Ahmad 
nagar 

Nivim ul Mulk Soo Ahmad Nivvim Shah 

North, Nathanicl, quarter master of the Charls, 144 


QO and HK, in Marwan and Gujarati, the wide 
sound of LOO —LLd 
Okhdmandal, in Kathidwiir, seono of pirate out 
TAOS 83 
Old Nick of Dovor, @ pirate Lt} 
Ormuz, on the Persian Gulf, a pirate settlement, 83 
Osborn, Shorard, Capt, puate story told by, 79 


Osbourne, Jos , wounded 6 
Ostend Galley, the Seo Gheyhound, tho 

Ostender 38, 40, 60 
Paithan, capital of S11 Pulumavi dt 


Pala Dynasty of Bongal, a Chronology of, 189 ~193 
Pala msciuptions Seo Inscriptions, Pala 

Pah, a fort, taken by Ahmad Nizim Shab 73, 
74, LOT 
Pali ltorat ure, as evidence on the Caste system, 207, 
225 

Pallas, the, her fight with twenty Malay 
prahus 97, 98 
puang, & sheath knife 12! 


& 
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Parenda, fight at, 102, attacked by Burhan 


Shah 200—204 
Paryata, in the Daulatébad plates of San 

Laragana, suggested identification of 174 
Parker, Capt , captured by pirates 8, 9n 


Parrot and a Kabar, Kathiawar Nursery Tale, 11 

Pasand Khan See Dilpasand Khan 

Pathn,eatly home of the Nizém Sh&hi dynasty, 68n , 
164 n, 165,n, 166n, 177 n,180n 

Patiakella grant of the Maharaja Sivaraja, 25, 26 


patturaro, a small gun Tn 
Pattle, Thos , Chief at Karwar, his account of 
Capt Kaidd’s piratical action 9 


peace, treaties relative to See treaties 
Penang, & visit of two Andamanese to, m 

L8i9 91— 96 
Pe nnyng,— Chief at Calicut 19 
Perrm Capt Chas, commands the Thankful, 9, 17 
Persian Gulf, pirates of the See Juhasmi 
Petros Khwaja, loyal Armoman merchant, 75, 76 
Plnhppimes, the, Europran occupations of, 12, 13 
Phihppos, a satrap, murder: d 50 
Philips, Capt , killed 144 
puacy, attompts to suppress, 7, 97, 117-121, 

by nativesin Borneo, 12, 14, 117, a peace time 

occupation of the Maratha fleet, 63 , destroyed 

by stcam, 97, a resort of Arab tiaders, 99, epi- 

sodes of, I-10, 17—-21, 37-——-42, 57-65, 

719-—-84, 97—101, 117-122, 137—144 

pirates, how bribed to fight, 1, royal procla~ 

mation against, 7, King’s pardon to, 143, 

their settlements, m Bourbon, 19, 59-61, 

in Madagascar, 9, 20, 21, 37, 38 Dutch trade 

with, 19, 21, 37, 57, 58, cruelty of, 39, 83 

colours used by, 2—4, 17, 18, 37, 38, 41 un, 

65, 97, 98, 144, capture of the Cassandra by, 

37~- 42, 57~ 63, French hospitahty to, 19, 

60, 61, of the Persian Gulf, 83, 84, 99, 

100 , of Borneo, 12, 14, wholesale destruction 

of, LL7—121 .See also Arab, Chinese, 

Dayak, European, Indian Malay, Maratha 


pirates 


Poligars, bunting dogs 118 

Porea See Purdkkadu 

Port Blair, ancient Port Cornwallis 56 

Port Cornwalhs, m N Andaman Island, 
early reference to 56 

Portobello, the Cassandra at 62, 63 


Portuguese, the, mm the Malay Peninsula, 12,13, 
ilitreat Arab traders, 99, vessel of, taken 


by pirates, 59, viceroy of, captured 59 
Prakrite, accentuation in 109, 110 
pratibha, the term explained 152, n 
pratigraha, the term explained. 152, n 


prescott, Wm, member of the Greenwich 40 
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Prosperous, the, captured by pirates 20, 142 

Provintia, Dutch fort, in Formoss, 138, sur- 
renders to Coxings 139, 141 n 

Pullo Verero See Pulo Barahla 

Pulo Barahla, Island off Sumatra 2n, 3 ¢€ 

Punt, Thos, Capt of the Hssex, surrenders to 
pirates 21, 144 

Purakkadu, in Travancore 20 


Puranas, as evidence of the date of the Sata 
vahana period, 30, their chronology of the 
Mauryan and Sunga kings of Magadha 47, 50 

Pushyamuitra, K of Magadha, 46, suggested 
identification of, 47, extent of his territory, 

51, conquered 52 


Qandahar See Kandhar 


goul, agreement 36 
Quedah Merchant, the, captured by pirates, 8, 10 
Quilon, capital of the Mushikas 44 


Quh Qutb ul-Mulk, of Golecondah, 68n, 104,n,; 
177 n, 220, 222, n. 


Raghunath Balla Korde, officer, under 


Shivaji 153 
Rahmah bin Jabir, Arab pirate, his heroic 

death 99, 100 
R&éhuri, probable site of a battle, 160, 163n, 164n 
Rajagriha, siege of 47, 5 
Rajah Walt, the, pirate raider 119 
Raéjapur 20, 


Rajapuri, taken by Ahmad Nizém Shah, 73, 74, 0B 
Rajasuya, a sacrifice asserting imperial 


claims 45, 46, 51 
Ramaghata, first Mushika king £4 
Ramakrena, author of the Gopdlakelicandrika, 232 
Raémananda, doctrine and date of 194, 195 
Ramapala, 190 , date of 191, 192 
Rémpura, inscription at, referring to burial 115 
Ram Ra} See Venkataraya 
Randell, Capt , killed by pirates 39 n 
Ranee, the, pirate raider 118 


Ranubari See Rabirt 
Rashtrikas, probably @ republican tribe of C 


India 44 
Rathakara 226, 2 
Receira, Count de, viceroy of Goa, captured. 

by pirates 59, 61 


Red Flag See Colours 
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Rejang, river in W Borneo, pirate stronghold 117, 


118, 121 
Resolution, the, her former name, 1, her 
captains 1, 3, 5 
Revenge, the, and the Bombay Gab, their 
engagement with the Maratha fieot, 63—65 


Reynolds, Wm, supercaigo of the Dorrill, 

1, 4, 5, 7, his boy wounded 6 
Rhime, the, owned by Aghi Rahm4An 21 
Rigveda, the, as evidence on the Caste system, 

207-211 
Rising Eagle, the, captured by pirates, 142——144 
Rizal, José, rebel leader in Manila 12 


Roberts, Capt, commands the Pallas, 97, 98 
Rock Edicts, ASokan, the Dhauh, 43, VI, a dis 


cussion onthe words vacha and venita in, 53—-56 
Rolfe, Capt, im command of a gunboat 98 
Royalest, the, cutter 117, 118 
Saunt Anne, the, Portuguese ship 65 
St Augustime’s Bay, Madaguscar, pirate 

settlement 20 
St George’s Colours See Colours 
St John’s See Sanjan 
St Mary’s, Madagascar, pirate base 9, 60, 62 
St Thomas’ Reef, 1, identification of 2) 
Salvism in Kashmir 194, 196 


bakkam, m Formosa, attacked by Coamga, 138——141 
sanhitdesmah, signification of 152 
Sanchi, Satakarn: Inscription at 30, 31 
sandt, various signitications of, 130, 149, andn —151 
Sandrakottos See Chandragupta 

Sanjan, a port, N of Bombay 18 n, 19 
Sanskrit diphthongs See diphthongs, Sanskrit 
Sanskrit vowels See vowels, Sanskrit. 


Sarawak, under Rajah Brooke 12, 117 
Sanbas, Serebus, in W Borneo, a pirate 
stronghold 117—-120 
Sank, in Borneo, described 12) 
Sarnath, Pala Inscriptions at 189, 19] 


Satakerm, Sri, Andhra kmg, date of, 44, 
territory of, 46, accession of, 51, death of, 52 
See also SAtavahana 
Satara, a fort, taken by Ahmad Nizim Shah, 22] 
Satavéhana power, in the Dekkan, rise of the, 30, 31 
Satrsfaction, the, taken by pirates 2n 
Savages See Seevajeces 
Bayyid ‘Ali See “Ah ibn ‘Aziz Allah Tabata- 
bai 
Sayyid ‘Ah Hamadani, Muslim apostle of Kash- 


mur 
Seager, Jasper, pirate, captures the Cassandra, 


37-42, 57—63 , use of the Black Flag by, 97 


194 
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Seevajees, origin of the term 17 
Semrramis, the, war vessel 117 
Senart, on the Caste sj stem, quoted 205—211 
s€i228, preceded cast s 239 
Sensare Jung See Shamsher Tany 

Shah Haidar, gon of Burhan Shah 199 
Shahp Bhonsla, father of Shivaji 1 


Shah Tahir, sage, visits the Dokhan, 166 , 
early history of, 1o7, ambassador to Guyarat, 
180—18b, ks influence over Burhan 
Nizam Shah L97——199, 220, 22 

Shaikh Mu‘addi Nadir uz Zaman, Arab Chief, 
attacks Ahmad Nizam Shah, 86, 87, slain, 88 u 

Shambhuy Kany, Shivajy’ys envoy, nxurders 


Hanumant Rao More, 154, and Afzal Khan, 156 
Shamsher Jang, the, Mardtha ship 63 
Shannon, the, captured by pirates 3 
Shifah faith, ostabhshed by Yusuf Adil 

Shih, L0o n, 188n , by Burhan Shah, 188, 

n, 199 See also hnann Religion 
Shi‘ahs, a practice of the, 185, and Sunnis, 

diiferences in ther faiths, P8604 discussion 

between the 187 


Shinds, on tho Persian Gulf 1a) 
Shiva and His Tunes, by Jaduniath Sarkar 


(Book notice) L562 ~ 196 
Shivner, fort, taken by Ahmad Nizam Shah, 609, 


71, strengthened, 86, 90, attacked by 
Mahinud Sultan, OF, birthplace of Shivagy, Los 


Siba See Séraikka 
sivnaly, at sea 4) 
Sonbhapura, Capital of balnya 16 47 
Singa Ragah, the 11s 
Sinhgarh a fort, taken by Abmad Nigdm 
Shah 72 
Stppa, meaning of 226 om 
Sivalakura, of the Kolhapur coins, the name 
discussed. $l ~ 33 
Sivaraya, the Patuakolla grant of ad 
slave traffic by the Dutch : 8) 
Smuth—, ehiol mate of the Pallas 97 


Smith, James, mate of the Dorr, killod, 3, 6, 7 
Smith, the late V A, his contabutions to the 


Indian Aniiquary 77, 78 
Snake, the, pirate raider 119 
Soame, Wm, BE T Go's agent at Achin, 1, 3, 4 
Social methods of ervileed men 11S 
SomeSvaradeva, Sonpur copper plates of, ak ot 


Sonk, Maarten, Dutch governor of Formosa, 137 1 
South Andaman Language, o Dictionary of th 

SA L 85 
Spaniards, the, in the Far Hast, 12, 13, therm 

treatment of pirates, Gln, 6% 
Spanish ship, a, destroyed by tho Japanese . 137 
Speaker, the, pirate ship »» &9, 20 1 


as 
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Speedy Return, the, captured by pirates, 20, n | Tumbavana See Tumam 


Spice Islands See Banda 


spies, m ancient India 169, 170 
Sramanas, not a caste, 224, rise of the, 228 n 
srent, meaning of the term 176, 230, 231 n 
Steele, Mr, of Sarawak, commands the Snake, 119 
Stewart, Capt, commands the Content, 20 n 
stink-pots, used by Chinese pirates 122 ne 
Stout, Ralph, pirate captain, murdered iz? 
Strait Settlements, founded 14 
sivake, meanmeg of the term 235, 236 
Sudda, signification of 226, 228, 229, n 
Sidra, signification of, m the Buddhist age 229 
Sufi mysticism 194 
suka, helmsman 78 n 


Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, 177—179, receives 
Burhan Shah, and Shah Tahir, 180—183, 200 
sumpuan, Malay blow gun 121 
Sunderland, the 60, 61 
Sunni religion, m the Dekkan, 197n, 199 
Sunnis and Shi‘ahs See Shi‘ahs and Sunnis. 
Supratishthahéra, namein the Vakataka plates 


at Poona 174 
Sunosh K RR Cama Memonal Prize, notice 

of the 34 
Sritras, as « vidence ot the Caste system, 207, 208, 211 
Ream, supreme authority im o state 33 


Tal wan Seo Formosa 


falavydri, watchman 36 
Talosvara copper plates 29 n 
tdpovaneka, ascetaca 23, 24 
tagiyyah, a Shi’ah practice ~ 185 
Tarom, fort, taken by Aliunad Nizam Shah 73 
Tate, James, of the Greenwich, drowned 40 
taxes 45 
Taylor, pirate Capt of the Victoria, 37, 40, and 

of the Cussandra 61, 62 
Thankful, the, her fight with Maratha pirates, 9n , 17 
Tho Prakrita kalpatara, Paisachi im the 114 
‘he South dncdian Roseuch Edited by T 

Rayagopala Rao (Book notice) 96 
‘Thormburyo, Wain, pilot 18 
Thunderwold, Dutch pirate 97 
Tubet, an attempt to ostablsh equality im 116 
Tomd Bhat, or Hasan Seo Malik Naab 
Town Major, the, lng offee described 35 
troataos, ma ancient Jide, 160—152, 168, 170, 171 
Trummer, the, caplurod by pirates. 83 
Treten, the, Frouch slip . 60 no, 61 
Trumpet, John, befriends pirates 58, 


Tumuan, wo. Gwahor, » ouew Gupta imnserption 
foundeut . ~» Ll4, 115 
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Tung, fort, taken by Ahmad Niz&m Shah 72 
Tung, fort, taken by Ahmad Nizam Shah 73 
tutenaga, spelter 6 
tuthenage See tuter agn 
uddsine, 129, signiheation of 132, n, 133 
Udayagiri See Khandagin 
Udayasena, the Mundesvan Inscription of 

his time 2Z1—29 
Umon Frigate, the 142 
United States, the, acquire the Philippines i2 
Umiy, the, attacked by pirates » 142, 144 
Upton, Capt, commander of the Bombay 

fleet, his flight from pirates, 37, 40 n. , his 

encounter with Angria’s fleet. 410 


Ushabhadata, his Nasik cave Inscription, 23 n, 


29n, 33 
Utkala See Kahnga 
Uttubi, tmbe m Koweié 99 
vacha, as used in ASoka’s Rock Edict VI , 
explamed 33—36 
Vaidyadeva, the Kamauli plates of 190—192 
Vaina 226 
Vaisya and Arya 210 n, 211 an, 229 
Vayjira, suggested identification of ‘ 46 
Valor, scene of a battle 164, 177 


Vardhana, of the Deopara Inscmption, suggest 


ed identification of 


174 


varnas, Arya and Dasa, distinctions, between, 


208, 211, 213, the four 212 n 
Vasishthiputra Pulamavi, identified with 
Vilivayakura of the Kolhapura coins, 31—J33 
Vena 226, and n 
Venkataraya, usurpation of 201, n, 202, n 
Vessakula See Gahapatt 
Vectorva, the, pirate ship.. 37——-41, 59, 62 


Vigrahapala III, the Amgachi plates of, date 


of ; 
Viyayadrig See Ghenah 
Vijayanagar, usurpation of the throne 
by Venkataraya 201, n., 
Vilhvayakura, on the Kolhapur coins, a 
cussion on the word . 
vmita, as used m Agoka’s Rock Edict 
explamed ve 
Viper, the, pumshes Arab pirates .. 


192, 193 


of, 
202, n 
dis 
31, 32 
VI, 
53-—56 
ao «8a 


Vira, of the Deopara Inscription, suggested 


identity of 
Virabhadra, described by Peter Mundy 


174, 178 
ao 1] 5 


m 
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Viévambara Misra Seo Chaitanya 


vowels, Sanskrit : 109, 110 
Vratyas, loss of caste by 207, 211, 213 


Wahhabis, their influence on the Juhasmis, 83, 99 
Wallace, Capt T, of the Nemesia 117, 119 
Warren, Thos , commodore 8 


Wesley, Capt Geo , commands the Pembroke, 19—~21 

White, Rich, merchant Captam, his fight 
with a Muhammadan ship 18, 19 

White, Thos, ex-pirate 144 

White Ensign See Colours 

White Flag See Colours 

Williams, —, of the Albatross 118 

Willock, Capt Wm, master of the Satisfaction, 1, 2 

Wilmshurst, Lieut, commands the Albatross, 118 

Wrghi, Capt J, commands the Quedah 
Merchant 

Wright, Capt , commands the Cesar 1 
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Wright, —, of the Albatross 118 
Wynne, Emannul, French pirate, the Black 
Flag used by 37 
Yasas, of the Vesail council, date of 43 
Yathdkdldddhydswn, suggested meanings of, 23, 2 
Yoga discipline 194, 196 


Yasuf Adil Khan of Byapur, revolt of, 84 n, 
103, 105, n , befriends Ahmad Nizim Shah, 
870 establishes the Shi‘ah faith, 106 n, 188 n 


Zan taldg, Arab oath, meaning of 101 
Zarif ul Mulk, the Afghan, wnir under Ahmad 
Nivdm Shih 85, 87 n 


Zeolandia, Dutch fort in Formosa, 137, 148, 
139n taken by Coxinga ltl n 


